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GAMBLING AND THE LAW 

Thk late action about baccarat hah raided once* more the questions 
whether gambling is wrong, and in what light it ought to be regarded 
by the law — question- on which the opinion of the world at large 
ap|>eai>. to be even worse informed than it usually is. These ques- 
tions, ir deed, are incapable of being solved without a greater grasp 
of nioial principles than is at all common ; for in order to solve them 
it is necessary to have distinct and reasonable notions both of morales 
and of law, and of the 1 elation between the two, and such knowledge is 
very lare. The question Is gambling wrong, and why ? is continually 
asked by people who tacitly assume that every action or omission 
whatever is found in one of two schedules reflectively headed ‘right f 
and ‘ vviong,' and that the question in all cases is in which of these 
the given act is s]>eeified. Of course no such schedule ever was 
attempted to be made, but the conception of it haunts the people’s 
mind. # A striking form of the kind of morality which it implies is to 
be found in the complaint that a man might keep both in letter and % 
in spirit every one of the Ten Commandments, and yet be devoted to 
gambling and j»ass his time iu the wanton indulgence of cruelty to 
animals. It might be said in the same spirit that only one form of false- 
hood is forbidden by a code which forbids bearing false witness against 
your neighbour, but ]>ermits false witness in his favour, and that the 
great duty of obeying lawful authority is at**most obscurely and in- . 
directly intimated by an injunction to honour ones father and mother. 

Th^£3 criticisms upon such a document as the Ten Command** 
ments throw little light upon the moral foundations of* the honor of 
Vol. No. 173 B 
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gambling, which is pretty widely spread, though it is qot very wisely 
applied ; but in order to make it reasonable, and in order to decide 
bow far it is to be embodied in the law, it is necessary to go deeper 
and to determine the, principle on which gambling is morally objec- 
tionable — this alone can form a steady foundation for the course which 
the law should take upon the subject. 

TM principle appears to me to be perfectly simple, and not very 
difficult tq. apply. It is that gambling, like any other thing, is a* 
question of degree. A bet for one fnan is unobjectionable if it is a» 
matter of shillings, fqr another man it may be of no harm if it is a 
matter gf pounds, but questions of degree of this sort must by the 
very nature of things be decided by the people whom theynctuallv 
• affect— a man must decide for himself how much he can afford to 
lose, and if he is wise he will not exceed his limit ; hut. though this 
may bea guide to the amount of his bet, it can hardly determine its 
legal quality. Is money lost by gambling to be a real debt recover- 
able by law, or is it to be merely a debt of honour ? After various 
hesitatfbns it has been decided that, it is to be a debt of honour 
only. This was finally settled by the Act of 1845 (8 and 9 Viet, 
c. 109, s. 18), which enacted that all contracts or agreement^, whether 
by parole or in writing, by way of gaming or wagering should be null 
and void. Up to that time wagers not against morality, decency, 
and sound }>olicy were good, and a wager was defined to be a con- * 
tract entered into without fraud for a good consideration, and u]>on 
mutual promises to pay a stipulated sum, or deliver home other thing 
to each other, according as was prefixed, if an equally uuceituin * 
contingency should happen within the time upon which the contract 
was made. The wisdom of the enactment of 1845 cannot be 
questioned on a great variety of grounds, but, as will be presently 
■seen, it did not render betting in itself illegal or declare it to lie void 
on the ground that it was contrary to public jwlicy. It thus left a 
loophole at which the practice was permitted to continue, and in 
come cases to be enforceable legally. During my own career as a 
judge, I had not unfrequent occasions to notice this, and I do not 
think that the legislature will have done its utmost to discourage what 
practically is vice while that* can be said. 

In order to explain this it is necessary to call attention to several 
recent decisions of the Court which show how the matter stands. 
*The first of these is Read.v. Anderson, decided in 1884 and followed 
in mure recent, cases. 

Bead v . Anderson (13 Q.B.D. N, 779) was originally tried by 
filr H. Hawkins without a jury in 1882 (10 Q.B.D. 100). The 
plaintiff was a licensed* victualler at South Shields, and the defendant 
a tuff commission agent. The defendant made bets for the plaintiff 
on which the plaintiff had to pay 7142. 3s. Id. ; the plamti^mvoked 
the defendant’s authority to pay, but he paid the amount under fear 
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•of being made a defaulter at Tattersall’s, the consequences of which 
'would have been feerious to hiW 

It was held by Sir H. Hawkins, and he was confirmed on appeal 
•by the Court of Appeal (the Master of the Kolls being overruled by 
Lord Justices Bowen and Fry;, that in such a case the principal had 
no power to countermand his agent’s authority to pay. 

The practical effect of this .was that a man who jpiakes* a bet 
through an agent is bound by ifo as soon as it is made, 'this is a very 
great abridgment of the Act of 1845, for it regulates and gives a legal 
footing to bets made in the commonest of all ways. Its effect upon 
the existing law may be estimated by introducing the effect, of it in 
•express words. The Act so altered would run as follows : — ‘ All con-t 
tracts by way of gaming or wagering shall be null and void.provided 
that if any such contract is made by an agent the power erf the 
principal to revoke the agent's authority to pay shall determine as 
soon as the bet is made.' 

It is important in considering the judgments of the ’Court of 
Api>oal to see how they came to open a back door to the repeal of 
the Statute, or at lea^t to its practical nullification. The whole argu- 
ment of Lord Justice Bowen (with which Lord Justice Fry contented 
himself with agreeing) tacitly assumes that this case was one to which 
the oidinarv principles of business agency apply. He says : ‘It will 
not be denied that if a prinei]>al employs an agent to do something 
which by law imohes the agent in a legal liability, the principal 
cannot (flaw hack and leave the agent to bear the liability at his own 
•expense. This is, of course, true, but it is not the case here, because 
t he payment of bets cannot l)e enforced by law. I think the true 
way of applying this to the present case would lie by saying the 
plaintiff cannot recover." 

The I^oi cl Justice sa vs. however — 4 hut by the usage of his business 
known to both parties at the time of his employment, and with refer- 
ence to which usage the contract of employment was made, the betting 
•agent became liable, as a matter of business, to make good a lost bet 
-at the risk of losing his character and customers ? In other words, 
the employer must pay his lets iti order to protect the .character of 
the betting agent.' This is the same as saying, in other words, ‘The 
law is too hard on betting agents — explain it away." 

This principle has lieen followed in other cases. In the eases of 
Seymour v. Bridge (14 Q.B.D. 460) and Percy v. Barnett (15 Q.B.D. 
•388) it was held that the broker was or was not entitled to recover 
for his customer according as the customer was or was not acquainted 
with the practice of the Stock Exchange to Overlook the violation by 
brokers of what is known as Leeman’s Act, 30 and 31 Viet. c. 29, which 
was passed in order to prevent contracts for the sale of shares in Jblafe 
StockTianks of which the sellers were not possessed, or over w$tiefe 
they ha^ no* power. 
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These cases, however, and some others which might be mentioned* 
I do not touch on, as they have no* immediate connection with the- 
matter immediately in hand. 

This part of what I liave to say on the present matter may accord* 
ingly be fitly concluded with this observation. Parliament will not 
have done what it practically can to discourage gambling and bets, 
until St lias condemned it in general terms, which it would bo 
perfectly easy to do, by reciting that* whereas gambling is a practice 
opposed to the public interests, it is hereby declared to be illegal, 
and all bfts, whether made by agents or between principals, and all 
contracts ancillary to gambling, shall be \oid, and if made by an 
£gent the principal may revoke bis authority to pay the bet at any 
time whatever. 

Would there be anything in such an ennctmeut which could <*on- 
stitute any grievance in any cast 1 '• 

In the first place it may be observed that from 1541 a long 
aeries of* Acts had been ^Missed making games of chance illegal. 
They fill thirty page* in ChittyV Statutes, from 33 Henry VIII. c. 11, 
an Act for the maintaining Artillery and the debarring of unlawful 
games (which seems £o have been intended to prohibit ail amusement" 
except archery), to 8 and 9 Viet, above quoted, which made wagers 
void, and provided that cheating at cards should he punishable a- an 
act of obtaining money or goods by fal>e pretences, and established 
some rules of e\idence to facilitate the suppression of gaming-house*, 
all these levelled against different forms of gambling. 

Why, then, should it be supposed that the introduction of a mere 
generality rendering all betting illegal should injure any bod) y It 
would, in fact, ]>as^ hardly opened a* a piece of Parliamentary 
verbiage, except by a few lawyers, and, indeed, they would hardly pay 
attention to it till cases came to be argued and particular expression* 
to be carefully scanned. 

Nobody proposes to give legal effect to wagers, but till that is 
proposed the ftaking of bets illegal instead of being a> at present 
merely void will make no practical difference of which anyone need 
ever be aware. If a man won ten thousand jkhukIs on the Derby, 
his chance of being ]>aid would be just as good or as bad as it is at 
present, whether his act was illegal or not. As to bets made by 
agents, is it imaginable that people should he willing that the ‘prin- 
cipals should be disappointed of their winning* if agents pleased to 
avail themselves of the law of the land, but that a loser should be- 
obliged to pay in order to keep up the credit of the agent through 
whom the bet was made?? 

The existence of puch a j>erson as a betting agent appears to me 
to be an insult to the law. It is a mere abuse that such a person 
should exist at all ; and a fragment of legislation which enables him 
to carry cm his business, and for which no excuse is proposal except 
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that it does so enable him, is in itself absurd. It is impossible to 
prove more clearly that it exists ^n defiance of the general body of 
the law. Lord Justice Bowen assumes in Bead v. Anderson that a 
betting agent is entitled to be regarded as is a legitimate agent in any 

* other branch of trade ; it* is, in fact, no more than a petitio prin&ipii . 

• If the statute had been supped to leave a loophole open for bets 
made through agents, the loophole would certainly have been # -closed. 
When the large door was closed* for the cats a small one would not 
have been left open for the kittens if it had been noticed. Hie fact 
is that the vort of betting which is most common and most mis- 
chievous is usually done through agents. .As matters stand* a betting 
agent has the advantage of enabling anyone to bet to anyone who 
lives 'in a moderately large town. In these days every shop-boy can 
obtain the odds and consult every jfetty. little tout about them, and 
the betting agent can bet for him at^a veny small price. 

In Head v. Anderson (Q.B.D. 103) it appeared that the plaintiff 
made over sixty bets for the defendant on the Wokingham Handicap, 
on which the defendant lost 1,4902. 0 8. od ., and won 7052. 17a. 5d . 
The parties apparently were drapers living respectively in London 
and South Shields, and their correspondence turned upon the Jockey 
Club rules of racing, and the rules of Tattersall’s Room. This shows 
the length to which such agencies go, and the extent to which betting 
is encouraged by it. It is practically certain that a greater blow at 
their credit could hardly be given than would be inflicted by a measure 
which would deprive them of all legal protection and recognition. 

It is by no means easy, for these reasons, to see who would have 
any legitimate interest in opposing the modifications which I suggest 
in the law as it stands at present. Nothing can be less satisfactory 
than a set of rules which no one is interested in maintaining. In 
order to do so a case must be shown in which from motives of 
general comenience some serious kind of business is habitually con- 
ducted by gambling in the full sense of the word. I think it would 
be impossible to give a single instance in which this can be asserted to 
exist. In the first place, there is no exception at all (except a small 
temporary one) in Act 8 and 9 Viet. c. 109, s. 18, which goes to show that 
none was needed ; in the next place, what exception would be required ? 

A general notion exists and is warranted by popular language 
that ’gambling has been, and is, practised on the Stock Exchange, 
especially by means of what are commonly, called * time bargains.’ 
If A sells to B 1002. in the funds at the price of the day, and engages 
to accept from B a month hence 1002. at the price of that day, that 
is said to be a case of a bet on the comparative price of the funds cm 
this day or this day month, and it may be settled without any real 
>sale at all, but by the payment by the loser to the winner of the 
•difference between the two prices. This practice was prohiMte|}/i& 

; strong language in 1738 by 8 Geo. II. c. 8, ‘an Act to preveo&vthA 
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infamous practice of stock-jobbing,’ but it has been decided (Thackeir 
* Hardy, 4 C.B. 685) that in the pjre&nt day suclf’a contract is not 
void, and is not affected by the Act of 8 and 9 Viet. c. 109, s. 18. 
Mr, Justice Lindley said in his judgment, whick was affirmed on- 
appeal, that 4 there are no such things as time bargains on the Stock. 
Exchange/ such bargains being at least of very rare occurrence. 

For. these reasons I do not think that any risk would be run by 
the slight modifications in the existing law which 1 propose that 
would make all betting void, and leave the payment of wagers to the- 
honour of those who made them. 

There is one point of view in the recent baccarat case which, 
has possibly appealed forcibly to the people at large, though with 
no great claim to reason upon the part of those who make t lie- 
appeal. It is occasionally said that the law as it stands exhibits 
practical partiality in the odious r form of undue lenity to the rich in- 
comparison with the poor. How can it be just, it is said, that the 
Prince of. Wales and other people of the highest rank should go to. 
Mr. Wilson’s house and play baccarat with impunity, whilst the news- 
papers are continually filled with accounts of raids upon gambling- 
houses which do not do a tenth part of the harm that is done by 
Mr. Wilson’s house? The answer, of course, is plain. There is all; 
the difference in the world between keeping a house in which every 
one may gamble and private gambling which no one can share in 
without a special invitation. It would be a monstrous invasion of 
privacy if the police were able to get a warrant to enter a private- 
house on the ground that there was reason to believe that cards would 
be played there, and to arrest every one who was suspected of playing. 
True as this answer is, it i» very unwise to rest the defence of private 
habits upon a ground which involves an admission that they woulch 
be criminal if practised in public. 

It may be a question whether, as matters go, too much indulgence 
is not shown to notorious gamblers who carry on their practices in 
public. It is true that under 36 & 37 Viet. c. 38, s. 3, a man who 
plays or bets in any street, road, highway, or other open and public 
place to which the public have, or are permitted to have, access, with 
any cards or instruments of gaming, or any coin, cash, token, or 
other articles used as an instrument of such wagering or gaming, is 
a rogue and vagabond, and as such may be imprisoned by a nfagis- 
trate for three months ; but though at most great racecourses this 
offence is frequently committed with every sort of impudence and 
impunity^ it is not properly punished, as the police are not instructed, 
to apprehendthe offenders as they certainly ought to be. 

Upon the whole, I think that nothing beyond the slight modifi- 
cation above suggested could be done by way of addition to the law 
relating to gambling except a remedy which, if it were efficient, ^rouldL 
be worse than the disease. 

•James Fitzjames Stephen. 
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THE ARMY 

AS A PUBLIC DEPARTMENT 

The administration of the English army is always going to be, but 
never is, reformed. Change is the permanent condition of our mili-*> 
tary administration, but change not synonymous with improvement. 
Ever since the disastrous breakdown in our war management, nearly 
forty years ago, which brought about the creation of a War Depart- 
ment, the establishment which dates from that time has been the 

* 

subject of constant changes and experiments, without, however, 
bringing us any nearer to a definite solution of the administrative 
problem. And these repeated failures in the past to arrive at a 
satisfactory system, account for the general apalhy exhibited regard- 
ing the Keport of Lord Hartington’s Commission, the latest inquiry 
into the subject. The public are so accustomed to reports and pro- 
posals which lead to nothing, and reorganisations which leave every- 
thing disorganised, that they have become sceptical as to any practical 
reform coming of this or any further inquiry. This Keport, however, 
inconclusive and hesitating although some of its recommendations 
may be, was yet a serious effort to remove the inherent defects of our 
present naval and military, but especially the military, administra- 
tion. This paper will deal with the military side of the case only, 
and the endeavour will be made to indicate the radical principles 
involved in a rational system of army administration, a clear appre- 
hension of these principles being the first step towards the attainment 
of the desired reform. 

It may be observed at the outset that the tendency of modem 
public life, both with ourselves and in every country under parlia- 
mentary government, is to subordinate administration to politics. 
Themecessary condition of a modem Cabinet is that it should consist 
of those members of the parliamentary * majority who, from the 
influence they possess, due to family, wealth* or ability and power of 
speaking — especially this last — are best fitted to represent and 
maintain the position of the dominant pasty. Further, it has come 
to be accepted as necessary, in order to ensure that public business 
may be conducted in direct responsibility to 'Parliament* that each 
department of the State shall be placed in charge of a member of the 
Government. And in the distribution of offices which is accqr0j^ly 
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made among the members of the Government, the last consideration 
which ^enters into this partition is the (fitness of the* Minister for the 
office which he undertakes. The Foreign Office is perhaps the only 
exception. Our foreign relations are too tickfish to be left to 
amateur handling, and the exposure of ignorance would be too public ; 
and every Prime Minister takes care to secure one colleague who shall 
be competent for this particular duty. For the rest, the different 
posts are practically distributed in oijder of standing. Ministers who 
were in a previous Cabinet usually get the first choice, the younger 
men who enter it for the first time take what is left — the only general 
rule or tr&dition being that a Minister shall not revert to the same 
office which he held in a previous Ministry. And the country, as 
represented' by the press, approves the practice. A man has the con- 
fidence of his party and the House, he assesses the faculty of giving 
expression happily to the # sentiments of the majority — above all he 
can do so on his legs ; he is a representative man. and it is recog- 
nised as 9 natural and proper arrangement that he should be placed 
at the head of one of the great departments of the State. Whether 
the position allotted to him is suited to his abilities or previous 
training no one asks and no one cares, still less whether lie will 
seriously apply himself to the business of his department. Yet men 
differ from each other as much in the degree of industry they exhibit 
as in capacity for business. The care and labour which many 
Ministers bring to the discharge of duties often distasteful, and 
always a heavy addition to the already sufficient burden of political 
life; the excellent conduct of public business often manifested by 
statesmen who manage to combine duty to the country with party 
allegiance, illustrate one of the best sides of English character, as, 
indeed, throughout the country we see how much valuable unpaid 
labour is given to every branch of public business from a love of 
work or a sense of duty. But there are many exceptions, of men 
respected by their country as well as by their party, effective speakers, 
and of high character, who yet are perfectly inefficient as adminis- 
trative heads of departments. Active and eager politicians, they are 
indifferent to the dull and uninteresting" routine of departmental 
business. How often this happens is well known to the permanent 
civil service. There are Ministers who have gone the round of the 
public departments in the course of a long and politically distin- 
guished career, men respected by their country and a strength to 
their party, of whom the permament staff of the particular office to 
which such a Minister is posted quite understand that his advent is 
the signal for an administrative holiday or for a state of administra- 
tive muddle. m 

That a good deal of the national work is badly done under the 
^dreumstances is not surprising ; rather the surprising thing is that so 
sftnch good work should be done, that the standard of ihdustry and 
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devotion to duty should be generally bo high. And as regards many 
•of the public departments qp special knowledge or training is 
required. The business in these Is of a kind which any nfen of 
ability, with experience of public life, may conduct without difficulty. 
. If legislative action is required, the best legal assistance is to be had 
b by the department for preparing the measure, and the share of the 
•Minister in the business is practically limited to the work of carrying 
the Bill through Parliament. This is parliamentary and party busi- 
ness as distinct from ordinary administration ; as to the latter it may 
be said that jn most departments the connection of the Minister with 
it, required as a condition of parliamentary and party government, 
is not so mischievous as from the nature of things might be sup- 
posed, and that it really does not very much matter whether the 
Minister takes an active part in the business of his office or leaves 
it to be done by the permanent staff. The latter course is that 
adopted by many Ministers whose parliamentary utterances, based on 
information in which they have been coached by the department, 
‘often convey the impression that the speaker has a much greater 
knowledge of the subject than he actually possesses. The Treasury 
is no exception to the general rule. No doutyt it is a charge for 
which aptitude and technical knowledge of finance are specially 
•desirable, and at the present time each of the two parties into which 
Parliament is divided fortunately claims a member with exceptional 
qualifications for the post ; but the permanent staff of the Treasury 
is strong enough' to carry the dead weight of an incompetent head, 
•and there has been more than one well-known instance of a states- 
man taking the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer whose qualifi- 
cations for governing lay in every other direction rather than finance, 
but who, with the help of the permanent Treasury staff, has managed 
to get through his duties with a fair semblance of success. 

There are, however, three great departments which stand on a 
different footing from the rest — the India Office, the Admiralty, and 
the War Office. The position of the Secretary of State for India is 
perhaps the most pointed illustration of the incompatibility of 
government by party with good administration. It is true that the 
government of India is safeguarded in many ways ; by law and custom, 
•all save a very few of the administrative offices in that country are strictly 
vested in a special class, the members of which must give their life- 
time to the business ; the initiation of all public business is practically 
left to the local Governments, and for the business to be transacted 
here the Secretary of State is aided by a* council of experts ; but 
even so there is something grotesquely inappropriate in the system 
which places the supreme authority with a person who usually comes 
to the business absolutely ignorant of it, N o doubt, indeed, to thte 
modern demagogue, peer or private citizen, who now seeks to ri sehy 
.Jlattaring4he people instead of the prince ; who tells themtoWl^e 
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that the highest wisdom is to be found in the impulses of the many 
rather than in the judgment of the fyw, and that*Xlie instinct of the* 
multitude is a safer guide than knowledge and experience ; to these,, 
the mob-worshipping apostles of the doctrine of political ignorance,, 
that a Minister should be ignorant and untrained appears a natural, 
and proper condition, and when this class attains to power we may 
expect to find juries chosen from the sovereign people substituted iu> 
the conduct of legal tribunals for judges trained in the law : this* 
would, indeed, be only to carry to ifs logical conclusion much of the 
political doctrine which now passes current. ()thers, # again, while- 
recognising the absurdity of the system which crowns the admini- 
strative column with a capital of ignorance, accept it as a necessary 
condition of government by party. And what certainly goes far to 
justify the system is that in many distinguished cases the man so 
placed, notwithstanding the distractions of his other pursuits, yet 
manages to conduct not unsuccessfully the affairs, complex and strange, 
of a distant country or a great department. But it is not surprising, on 
the other hand, that a man who, perhaps when past middle age. finds 
himself set down to deal with the affairs of one of these great depart- 
ments which it woujjd take a lifetime to master projierly — holding 
office on uncertain tenure, and in despair of attaining to a real com- 
prehension of the questions which he is called on to decide, should 
shrink from grappling with the difficulty, and rather employ his 
ingenuity in seeking to hide his ignorance, shielding himself under 
cover of generalities from coming to close quarters with the questions 
he is supposed to deal with in the personal interviews with experts 
which cannot be evaded. Such a man may get through his tour of 
office without discredit ; happily for him, Parliament and the public 
are still more ignorant than himself, and if he be courteous and con- 
siderate to the permanent officials he may even be popular with them 
and respected, although they always prefer a vigorous and able chief ; 
and while it may be well understood within the department that t lie- 
business has been carried on by some irresponsible subordinate, or has 
been drifting along by mere departmental momentum, the secret 
will not leak out, and the Minister may i>ass out of office or to some- 
other post with a fair reputation as a statesman ; while if he makes 
good party speeches, either in the House or outside of it, his value 
as a party man will not be lessened by any failure as a departmental 
administrator. 

But the India Office is after all mainly a court of review* Its 
functions are critical rather than administrative ; it acts mainly as a. 
drag on the Government in India, sometimes mischievous, but some- 
times useful. The Admiralty and the War Office stand on a different 
footing ; the business .of these is executive and creative, and of the 
two the War Office is by much the more difficult to administer. 
Met, indeed, as regards the nature of the business to be conducted : 
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the organisation of the navy is even more complex than that of the- 
army. Bnt the n«vy is a much more conservative service than the 
army ; the ship itself, indeed, has Undergone of late years a complete 
transformation, but* the organisation of a man-of-war and the naval 
system generally, with its distribution of ranks and grades, its. 
.methods of procedure, its system of promotion and discipline, is sub-, 
stantially the same as it was ninety years ago* So is the Board of 
Admiralty, whereas the army and still more the War Office have been 
for the last five-and-thirty years the subject of perpetual change, 
aimed, as regards the latter, in pursuit of the principles of sound mili- 
tary administration, which seem ever to elude the queBt. A Minister, 
therefore, who goes to the Admiralty finds a well-established system in 
force, and is able to devote himself, free from distractions about 
administrative organisation, to t he engrossing problems of naval deve- 
lopment, a task amply sufficient for the best ability and industry to* 
cope with. His colleague at the War Office, on the other hand, finds 
everything there in a state of change, not to say confusion, and the* 
questions most prominently calling to be dealt with are not so much 
concerned with the organisation of the army itself as with the* 
machinery, creaking at every joint, with which Jt he administration of* 
the* army has been carried on. But, further, while in all other public 
departments the Minister is aided by a homogeneous staff, organised 
in one administrative chain, from the junior clerk up to the perma- 
nent chief who comes next to the Minister himself, the politician 
who goes to the War Office finds there a house divided against itself^ 
the civil and military sides in chronic antagonism, and the military 
heads of departments owing allegiance to a great permanent official 
who, although nominally subordinate to the Minister, has yet functions 
largely independent, if not strictly defined. That the precise relations 
of this great officer to the Minister never have been formulated with 
precision, and that the range of his duties, like those of every other 
leading official, has been subject to constant change, embracing at 
one time a smaller, and at another a larger, control over the different 
branches of the office ; that now the civil and then the military ele- 
ment gains the predominating influence ; that the organisation of the* 
department has been the subject of perpetual experiment without 
any finality being arrived at — these conditions explain the peculiar 
difficulty attaching to the management of the War Office by a 
Minister who comes to the business without special knowledge or 
experience, often to leave again before he has acquired them suffi- 
ciently to gain effective control over the complicated and discordant , 
agencies with which he has to deal. 

And then Parliament and the public, 'from time to time, become* 
more or less aware that the administration, of the army is notttll 
that it should be, and under pressure, caused by a more thantaaoally 
glaring case of mismanagement, a commission of inquiry is «p| 
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whose proposals after a decent interval are put on one side, to be suc- 
ceeded before long by those of another commission, whose report is 
in tuhl treated in the same way. Meanwhile, the press goes on 
asking why the military affairs of the nation are* mismanaged, with- 
out getting any definite answer. And yet the answer is not far to 
seek. With every other nation the charge of the War Department is 
held by a soldier who brings the professional training of a lifetime and 
his whole attention to the business, which yet is found sufficient 
to tax the best ability available. With us the War Minister is almost 
invariably a civilian and totally inexperienced in the business. Did 
he give bis whole and undivided energies to it. even so the task 
would be beyond his powers ; hut in the actual circumstances, when 
a Minister a has to take his share of the ever-increasing burden of 
political strife, in and out of Parliament ; to be stumping the country 
and speech-making at a by-election when he should be sitting in 
his office ; if the calls of jWty are put before the duty of adminis- 
tration ; when also a Minister may have the care of great estates 
and engrossing private and social interests, so that his other occu]»a- 
tions and pursuits leave a mere shred of his time a\ailable for the 
business of his department which to be properly done should take 
every hour of the day : these being the conditions of the case — and 
no candid man will say the picture is overdrawn — the wonder is not 
that the army is indifferently administered, but that the machine 
works at all. If the affairs of a railway were superintended in this 
haphazard fashion it would assuredly break down, but the working of 
a railway is simplicity itself compared with the working of so compli- 
cated a business as the administration of the multifarious bodies 
which make up the military forces of the Crown. 

We shall be told that this is a necessary condition of parliamentary 
government, and this may be accepted as practically true at the 
present time, although it may be observed that there is no necessity 
m the nature of things that the committee of the parliamentary 
majority for the time being — which is in effect the modern Ministry 
— should be distributed over the different public departments and 
professedly charged respectively with their management. In the 
United States the Ministers of departments are not members of either 
House of Congress. It is true that the American system shares with 
own, and in even a greater degree, the defect that the Minister 
comes to his office without experience or knowledge of the business, 
and does not remain long enough to make good the defect, and so 
far the example is not one to b$ followed ; but it indicates the fallacy 
«of the assumption that parliamentary control over public business 
must necess ari ly take the form of entrusting the executive charge of 
ell the public departments for short and uncertain terms to members 
<*f Parliament. The present state of political and public life is, after 
only temporary and provisional, as all previous states have been. 
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and same day, perhaps, when the public are better instructed in the 
conduct of affair^ the way wjll be discovered to combining full 
parliamentary control over the affairs of the nation with the manage-* 
ment of the State departments by skilled experts, unconnected with 
party, yet responsible to Parliament, and holding office by the title of 
.efficiency only. Meanwhile, in our present state of imperfect political 
development, the practical object to be sought after is how to effect 
the best compromise available between the existing conditions of 
party government and that perfefction of administration which is the 
ideal to be aimed at. In seeking after this there are two main and 
separate points to be kept in view : first, the relations of the 
department as a whole to Parliament ; and, secondly, the relative 
functions and responsibilities of the parliamentary chief and the 
]>ermanent staff, and the distribution of duties among the latter — 
that is, the internal organisation of the department. This can 
never be established on a satisfactory footing until the principles 
which should govern these conditions are clearly apprehended and 
acted on. 

With regard to the first point, the relations of Parliament towards 
the War Department and the army, the present^ practice is open to 
the criticism that Parliament interferes too much in some things and 
does not take a sufficient part in others. The discussion on the Esti- 
mates is perhaps only harmful in so far as it wastes time — a thing, 
however, on which the House of Commons seems now to set no value 
— for hardly an instance can be named of the Estimates being subject 
to alteration in consequence of the desultory debates arising on them. 
Still, it is not a good feature of our parliamentary system that the 
payment of wages should be liable to stop from a snap-vote. Discus- 
sions on discipline in the House also are not edifying; but the general 
sense of Parliament is opposed to them, and they are seldom raised 
except by a few members, without any sense of responsibility, from 
mere love of mischief. And when Parliament attempts to drive itself 
the administrative coach it fails as a matter of course. A notable 
instance of this was Lord Randolph Churchill’s Select Committee on 
the Army and Navy Estimates. The way to stop extravagance and 
effect retrenchments in the army and navy expenditure, said Lord 
Randolph to the country, is to bring to bear on it the light of parlia- 
mentary inquiry, and so the Committee was appointed and sat for 
two Sessions, and we know with what result. Day after day the heads 
of departments were taken away from their work to answer questions 
which displayed a quite phenomenal ignorance on the part of the 
questioners about the most elementary points of military business 
and finance; and finally, after a great consumption of time, the re^owr* 
mendations of the Committee, as far as they.are likely to baw&iftfy 
effect at aU, are mainly* in the direction of increased expense, appw?ed 
by the country, but which it was not contemplated, to pro$ti^*fgl^% 
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tbe Committee was appointed. Lord R. Churchill’s grand reform 
was, in feet, a fiasco. So it must*al^ays be when, .such methods are 
adopted. For throwing light on any matter which needs to be 
^cleared up and which does not need technical training to be under- 
stood, there is no better machinery than a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons ; but if the working of a railway, for example, 
needed reform, this would hardly be best secured by a committee of 
shareholders chosen at random, lounging twice a week into the board- 
room to put questions to the traffic manager, the locomotive super- 
intendent and the rest of the railway staff. 

But the weak point in the connection of Parliament with the 
army is not that it interferes too much, but that it interferes too 
little, or, rather, that it is not sufficiently consulted and made 
acquainted with matters that should be laid before it. Instead of 
merely having the annual Estimates to nibble at, Parliament should 
be fully informed beforehand of all proj>osals for organic army changes, 
'instead of these being carried out, as has so often happened, without 
•any previous warning or opportunity for discussion and criticism. It 
is not, perhaps, generally known that in France, not only the total 
strength of the armjg, but the establishment of each regiment, the 
number of companies and of the officers and non-commissioned 
•officers and men comprising it, the conditions of promotion from the 
ranks and onwards up through all the higher grades, the number of 
-generals and staff officers, the pay and allowances of each grade, the 
regulations for transfer to the reserve, and for retirement and ] >ension — 
in short, all the conditions which govern the constitution of the army 
■and military service — are laid down by legislative enactment, and are 
thus placed beyond the power of alteration by tlie Government of 
the day, except by means of an amending Act. In our army these 
things are all dealt with by Royal Warrant — in other words, they are 
subject to change at the pleasure of the Minister of the day ; and as 
Minister follows Minister, so does Warrant follow upon Warrant; each 
Minister undoing the work of his predecessor, and from the crudity 
of his efforts leaving on the army the impression, only too well justi- 
fied from the history of the past quarter of a century, that every 
existing condition is only provisional and temporary, and that, after 
all these changes, finality is just as far off as ever. Twenty years 
togo, the late Lord Cardwell gave a pledge that, if purchase were 
abolished, the rate of regimental promotion should not be abated. 
Everyone conversant with the subject knew that this pledge could be 
redeemed only by a lavish and unnecessary expenditure of public 
money, as the event proved a ; the bill mounted up so rapidly that the 
pledge could not be redeemed, and the promotion rules made to meet 
It had to be largely modified. The attempt, indeed, was made to 
keep the promise to the ear by multiplying the senior regimental 
grades, converting majors into lieutenant-colonels, and captains into 
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majors. The result, of course, was a general degradation of military 
rank. A man’s position is determined by the duty he performs, not 
by the title he bears ; to call your subalterns generals, or your mid- 
shipmen admirals, .would merely give a lower signification to the 
higher titles, without raising the holders. This was at last seen 
to be the case with our superfluous lieutenant-colonels and * mud- 
’<?rushing ’ majors, and this morbid form of promotion has now been 
abolished. .■ 

Then, again, for several years the plan was pursued of giving 
every officer retiring on a pension a step of honorary rank, till the 
general officers of our army exceeded in number those of the great 
armies of the Continent ; this absurdity has now been abolished, but 
not until the rank had been thoroughly degraded by this promis- 
cuous cheapening of it. 

A few years ago, a Royal Warrant* appeared which virtually gave 
every lieutenant-colonel without distinction his promotion after four 
years' service. The result was, of course, to flood the army with 
colonels; the men in the higher grade became far more numerous 
than those in the lower. This mistake has now been remedied, but 
the new system just introduced has none of the conditions of per- 
petuity. The colonels are now, indeed, to be susmall, select body, as 
they are in every other army. So far good, but the mode of promo- 
tion is thoroughly defective. The condition of promotion is to be 
selection for staft' employ ; the promotion is not to follow as a reward 
upon tl\p effective discharge of staff employ, as in the German or the 
French Army, but is to be the antecedent condition of appointment 
to the staff ; the officer is to be promoted first and his qualifications 
tested afterwards; while the command of a regiment, the most im- 
portant jjost next to that of the general — for it is the good leading of 
your regiments which wins the battle — heretofore the universal 
qualification without distinction for promotion, is now to be no quali- 
fication at all. Promotion to colonel in peace-time is to depend 
solely on getting a staff appointment ; the command of a regiment 
is degraded to a lower position than it holds in any other army. It 
requires little skill in divination to predict a short life for this un- 
happy Warrant. It is not only the officers whose conditions of service 
are thus subject to constant alteration. Changes in the constitution 
of £he army generally are perpetual ; even the strength of the rank- 
and-file of regiments is seldom left the same for two years running, 
although the conditions to be dealt with do not alter. In all these 
■changes, which take place while the country is at peace, Parliament 
is not informed till after the fact, and even then the reasons for the 
•changes are seldom fully stated, nor is if* known whether they axe 
made by or against the advice of the military authorities. 

This secrecy as to reasons, and this autocratic exercise of $o*er> 
by a Minister who is necessarily a novice and an amategy rathe 
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badness , are defended on the pJ« i of asserting ministerial respond^ 
ft& «xprm\on tbe vagueness of which lies at the soot of all the- 
maladministration which takes plate. * Oh Liberty ! * said Madame- 
Boland on her way to the guillotine, ‘ what tyranny is practised in 
thy name!’ Ministerial responsibility misapplied means that no- 
one is responsible. What a vague and shadowy thing this minis*- 
terial responsibility is has been tersely shown in the minute by Lord 
Randolph Churchill attached to the Report of Lord Hartington’s.. 
Commission : — 

To the ordinary politician, under our political system, administrative miscarriage ■ 
brings little or no evil consequences. His fate, if unfortunate or unskilful, is in 
the vast majority of cases to he transferred to some other office, to some foreign, 
embassy, to a colonial governorship, or, at the most, to the House of Lords. 
Neither pecuniary nor social loss necessarily or ordinarily follows the unskilful and* 
possibly the disastrous administration of our Ministers for the Army and Navy. 
More than this, the professional persons who advise respectively the Secretary of 
State for War and the First Lord o? the Admiralty escape all risk of public 
censure, sheltered as they are by the fictitious responsibility of the civilian Minister. 
History and theory will be found to coincide in support of the recital set forth, 
above. 

History does inched f u liy bear out the contention. We came 
triumphantly out of the great war with France because Napoleon had 
imposed on France a task beyond the power of a single nation, and 
also because our army at last produced a great general who, in spite 
of the Government of the day, succeeded in leading it to # victory._ 
But the history of that time as portrayed in the memoirs of some- 
of the actors which have gradually come to light, abounds in illustra- 
tions of the ignorance, ill-judgment, indolence, and general inepti- 
tude of those who professed to manage the military business of the 
countiy, but whose names nevertheless, if they no longer are deemed 
to be great statesmen, at any rate have not been handed down to pos- 
terity as meriting public obloquy. The Government of Lord Aberdeen 
is distinctly responsible for the many thousands of lives sacrificed 
through want and exposure in the Crimean War. Yet beyond the* 
very mild censure conveyed by the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the management of the war, the Ministers, 
who had not only brought about this waste of life, but had been the- 
means of inflicting a blow on the military prestige of England from 
which it has not yet recovered, suffered no penalty — for the loss of* 
office was rather hailed by them as a gain. They got off thus cheaply 
for the same reason that prevents a man from indicting the medical 
practitioner to whose incompetence he may justly ascribe the death, 
of a wife or a child. The ■doctor has blundered and inflicted irrepar- 
able damage, but he meant well, and did his best ; and so Lord 
Aberdeen and the Puke of Newcastle go down to posterity as well- 
meaning men whose misfortune it was to be placed in a, position 
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beyond their capacity to deal with ; not much to blame, therefore, 
and in no wise to he made effeqjtively responsible for their misdeeds. 

And so it will be again, and alVays* so long as, to quote Lord R. 
Churchill once more, * gentlemen are appointed to exercise supreme 
control over the army and navy who possess no experience or knowledge 
of the military or naval service or profession,’ yet who are supposed 
'to be held responsible for the consequences of their decisions on 
general and technical questions of naval and military policy? ‘ and 
after a tenure of office, sometimes of several months, sometimes of a 
few years, are succeeded by other gentlemen who take their places 
provided with a similar lack of experience and knowledge.’ The 
effect of this lack of experience and knowledge is shown during peace- 
time by the vacillation and want of unity of purpose which.marks the 
course of War Office administration, find the confusion which per- 
vades its organisation, as brought to light by the numerous inquiries, 
notably the two last Royal Commissions, presided over by Sir James 
Stephen and Lord Hartington. In war-time the mischief would of 
course be immeasurably more disastrous, for although the army itself 
is on a very different footing from that which it held at the time of the 
Crimean War, other nat ions have made proportionately greater progress ; 
while the magnitude of scale and the rapidity with which war is now 
conducted render the need greater than ever for vigour and decision 
in the handling of our military affairs, qualities to be found only 
when combined with thorough mastery of the business in all its 
details. .As the case now stands, we have no reasonable ground for 
the expectation that a great war would be otherwise than disastrous for 
us, the first condition necessary for success, a strong and capable con- 
trol of the machinery for making war, being in all essential respects 
as much wanting as ever. 

The reader at this point may suppose that the conclusion it is sought 
to draw from these considerations is that our military administration 
ought to be established on a purely professional basis, dissociated 
from its present connection with the political system. Undoubtedly 
the present system of sham ministerial responsibility must undergo 
radical change if administrative efficiency is to be obtained ; but any 
practical scheme of reform must of course be in harmony with the 
essential conditions of party government. The notion, for example, 
that the War Minister could be a permanent official working on inde- 
pendent lines without reference to the wishes of the Government of 
the day, and with his department unrepresented either therein or in 
Parliament, is obviously absurd. But surely it should be possible to 
find some rational mean between such an impracticable ideal and the 
present system of so-called ministerial responsibility for the business 
of the War Department in all its technical details, involving as this, 
does the complete freedom from responsibility of all its professibrial 
staff — a system which always has failed, and always will fail, to s&ikfe 
Vol. XXX— No. 173 0 - 
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SBgKtessftil and economical away administration. * And the essence of 
the desired reform is, I submit, to # be found; i$, establishing and 
enforcing a proper distribution. of responsibility to Parliament and 
the country between the Minister and the professional heads . of. the 
service for their respective shares of the business. This solution 
of the problem is indicated in various passages of the Report 
of' Lord Harrington’s Commission, although the summing up* 
of the Report is somewhat inconclusive and hardly consistent in 
part with the premises established: to Lord R. Churchill belongs 
the credit of being the 'first to enunciate clearly this funda- 
mental principle, the combination of ministerial responsibility to 
Parliament with professional responsibility to the same authority and 
to the Government — ministerial responsibility for the general direction 
and control, professional responsibility for the executive conduct of 
the business. This combination Lord R. Churchill proposes to secure 
by a placing a high military officer at the head of the War Office, a 
high naval officer at the head of the Admiralty, with over and above 
them a 'Cabinet Minister as Secretary of State for both sea and land 
forces, charged with the audit and estimates for both services, and also 
with the charge of the Ordnance Department — a department concerned 
with supply to both* navy and army, which would thus be removed 
from the control of the War Office. The appointments of the two 
professional heads to be made for a fixed term of years, placing them 
outside party changes ; they would be created Privy Councillors, and 
Gabinet Ministers in respect of naval and military questions. It is 
also suggested that they should be created members of the House of 
Lords, which, however, is not a necessary, and is perhaps .not a desir- 
able, part of the scheme. 

The objection taken to this proposal by the collective Commission 
is that the position of the civilian Minister responsible for proposing 
the annual expenditure on the two services would gradually become 
more powerful than is contemplated by the scheme ; that, in fact, he 
would absorb the authority of the two professional heads of the navy 
and anny ; 60 that eventually we should arrive at a repetition of the 
present state of things when all authority is centred in an untrained 
civilian head belonging to the party in power, with this difference 
only — that there would be one head for both services instead of one for 
eaqh. 

- I venture to doubt whether this objection should be accepted as 
conclusive. Thp result which the Commission are apprehensive would 
follow might surely be guarded against by laying down appropriate 
conditions. And it is at least open to doubt whether, if Parliament 
onoe &imd itself in direct communication with the responsible 
professional heads of. the two services, and bad learnt to appreciate 
the advantage of getting the opinions of these atfirst hand, it would 
be prepared to allow them tobe silenced and suppressed by the par- 
liamentary chief. And the Commission admit that the •proposal 
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is ahold attempt to introduce into the government of the war 
services 1 the principle of placipg direct responsibility upon those 
who are qualified by professional training and experience to bear it/ 
although they ‘doubt whether this result could be practically, 
attained; 9 their reason for holding this doubt has just been given.' 
Nevertheless, this result must be attained if our naval and military 
administration is ever to be placed on a sound footing ; and whether 
the plan of Lord R. Churchill be adopted or the principle under- 
lying it be established by a humbler adaptation of the existing 
administrative apparatus, in formulating • that principle — the direct 
responsibility of the professional heads of the services to Parliament 
— rem acu tetigit ; therein is to be found the key to the desired 
reform. The assumption hitherto made in this matter v is always 
that the Minister is wholly and solely responsible to Parliament* 
and that the professional heads of departments are responsible only to 
the Minister. He stands between them«and Parliament. Except from 
such revelations as are furnished by Royal Commissions and Select 
Committees, an impenetrable veil covers the relations between the 
Minister and his advisers ; and save for the inference to be drawn when 
the latter are seen shrugging their official shoulder^ as one administra-* 
tive change succeeds another with bewildering rapidity, unsettling 
everything and offering no prospect of finality, it is never known 
whether these so-called reorganisations are made *by or against their 
advice. In altering the relations of the two parties to each other and 
to Parliament, and establishing them on a more sound and practical 
footing, is, then, to be found the way to the much-desired reform. 
In place of secrecy there should be publicity* and in place of the 
sham responsibility of a Minister, to whom the loss of credit involves 
only an enforced holiday with welcome rest from work and worry, real 
responsibility should be placed on his professional advisers, to whom* 
cjuoting Lord R. Churchill again, ‘ professional reputation is every- 
thing next to life itself, and the loss of it means professional ruin.’ 

A very applicable precedent for the system proposed is t fumished 
by that actually in force for dealing with the affairs of India. By 
law the Secretary of State is the supreme authority responsible for 
the Government of India, but he exercises his powers through the 
agency of the Government in that country, which, vis-fr-vis to the 
Ministry and Parliament, occupies a position analogous to that of the 
professional heads of a public department . in this country, so far 
that the Viceroy and his Council hold office for a fixed term of years 
independently of party changes. But while the Secretary of State 
supplies the agency for enforcing on the Viceroy the policy of the 
Government of the day, and through which the influence of Par Jin* 
ment is brought to bear on the affairs of India, he.being responsible^* 
the one hand that the measures of the local Government shall hifAl* 
general harmpny with the policy of the majority in Pafliaine^^||, 
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that any declaration of that majority regarding India shall be duly 
respected, the Government of India ajre not on that account a silent 
or irresponsible body. The initiation of all Indian business practically 
rests with them, and when a difference of opinion arises between the 
Viceroy in Council and the Secretary of State on any matter of im- 
portance, the particulars of the controversy and the Minister's reasons 
for setting aside the advice of the Government of India are in all 
important cases invariably made public for the final judgment of 
Parliament. Here, then, we have an illustration of the principle of 
departmental responsibility combined with ministerial res}>onsibility 
acting along recognised constitutional lines, and fhere should 
be no insuperable difficulty in applying the same principles to 
the administration of the two great war services. It should be the 
function of the professional heads of departments to propose and to 
execute, of the Minister to approve or to disallow : each j>nrty should 
be respectively responsible for his share in the business. Far from 
weakening the position of the parliamentary head of the department, 
it would'surely strengthen it if, when proposing any measure, espe- 
cially when this involves an increase of expenditure, he were able to 
support his proposal by the recorded concurrence of his responsible* 
professional advisers 1 ; while equally if it were the custom to require 
such opinions to be recorded when any important change is made, 
the Minister would have to establish a strong case for seeking to 
carry out a change against their advice. Had this been the practice 
in the past, the country and the army would have been spared moht 
of the administrative failures which have marked the course of ad- 
ministration at the War Office during the last thirty years. 

It needs hardly be said that I am not referring here to questions 
of strategy or military j»olicy involving secrecy ; the administrative 
business of the War Office is mainly concerned with matters about 
which there is no sort of need for affecting mystery. They are, 
indeed, much better known to the War Departments of foreign coun- 
tries, whiqh must often find amusement in our administrative 
blundering, than they are to Parliament and the country generally. 
Nothing is to be lost, but everything is to be gained, by publicity in 
these cases. Nor is it to be feared that Parliament would be found 
leBS liberal in granting supplies if taken into confidence and made 
fully acquainted with the circumstances which led to the demand. 
Ptariiament is always liberal when sufficient cause is shown. But, to 


quote Lord K. Churchill once more, * Parliament is too dften made 
the scapegoat for defective administration. The control of Parlia- 
ment, the interference of. Parliament, the jealousy of Parliament over 
its rights and privileges— these are the stock arguments in favour of 
an adherence to our present system of administrative secrecy. Par- 
liament is generally found to be perfectly reasonable and even liberal 
P&en a good cause is established for public expenditure We have 


tJy had a notable illustration in point. The disgraceful state of 
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our barracks throughout the country for long years past has been 
notorious to everyone acquainted with the subject. Not only has 
the distribution of the troops been most defective, especially in Ire- 
land, where, ever Bihce 1798, regiments have been broken up into 
petty detachments scattered about the country in a manner fatal to 
.discipline and training, simply because this distributed barrack 
accommodation, thought to be necessary at that time for the military 
command of the country, has been so maintained ever since; the 
barracks themselves have been disgracefully defective in the first re- 
quirements of health and decency. But although this has been 
brought to the notice of Government time after time by the«military 
authorities, one Minister after another has put the matter aside, 
afraid to ask the House of Commons for the money required to put 
things right. To Mr. Stanhope belongs the credit of being the first 
to face the difficulty, emboldened, no doubt, by the prominence 
given to the matter in the evidence* taken by Lord R. Churchill’s 
Committee. The Bill brought in and passed last Session for creating 
improved barrack accommodation throughout the kingdom, At a cost 
of four millions sterling, was almost the only measure which practi- 
cally received the unanimous concurrence of the House of Commons. 
The case furnishes a striking illustration at ondfe of the advantage 
•of giving publicity to the opinions of the officials who should be the 
responsible advisers of both the Government and Parliament in regard 
to the business of their departments, and of the liberality of the 
House of Commons on sufficient cause being established for its 
exercise. The authority of Parliament would equally be efficacious 
and directly applicable in the opposite direction of strengthening the 
Minister and the Cabinet against professional extravagance when 
it is his duty to oppose it. 

In thus bringing the permanent officials into more direct contact 
with Parliament, no violation would be involved of the essential prin- 
ciples on which parliamentary and ministerial responsibility are based ; 
nor need these officials regard it as a censure if their views and pro- 
posals are not accepted. To recur to the analogy already cited, the 
Government of India are often over-ridden, both in proposals made 
by them being negatived, and in measures of policy being imposed 
on them against their wishes by the Government of the day, acting 
in pursuance of what they consider to be the mandate of Parliament. 

It is well known, for example, that the present fiscal system of India 
is very different from that which the Government of that country 
would have desired to establish, if they had been free to consider 
•only the wishes, and, if you will, the prejudices, of the people of 
India. But the Viceroy and his Council do not resign when thus 
•over-ridden : their duty is done when they have recorded their 
opinions and advice ; the responsibility is then transferred to Her 
Majesty’s Government. And so it would be with the professional 
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heeds of departments of the army and navy. They wbuld be re- 
sponsible for their advice and opinions ; the Minister at the head of 
wach service, and after him the ‘Cabinet, would be responsible for 
acting on this advice or for disregarding it. Parliament, when made 
aware of the grounds on which a ministerial decision is based, would 
in its turn become responsible for approving or condemning the 
action of the Minister ; the whole procedure would be perfectly in 
accord with the spirit and theory of parliamentary and party govern- 
ment. Lastly, just as the Viceroy of India is liable to censure for 
acts done by him or defect of judgment, either from thp Government 
or Parliament, and in the latter case such censure might be either 
in support of or directed against the Ministry electing to stand or 
fall with* this high officer, so the proceedings of the professional 
heads of the naval and military departments should come under the 
cognisance of Parliament instead of. as at present, being shrouded 
in secrecy, and they should be liable to censure for maladministra- 
tion. Nor need they fear the test of publicity, for the judgment of 
Parliament is seldom otherwise than generous to the deserving 
servant of the State. The Minister’s position would be made easier 
in the case of his* having to deal with an impracticable or incom- 
petent official ; on \he other hand, when the balance of reason and 
judgment is on the side of the professional adviser, to bring this 
fact to light will be to the public advantage as a check against crude 
attempts to tamper with the military machinery of the country. 

This, then, is the first reform needed, a readjustment of the rela- 
tions between the permanent heads of departments and the Minister 
of the day, and a proper allocation of their relative responsibilities to 
Parliament. Until and unless this primary reform is carried out, all 
minor reforms, such as the redistribution of duties between depart- 
ments within the office, or the substitution of one title or office for 
another, will prove insufficient and ineffectual, the administration of 
the army will continue to be defective, and the country will fail to 
get value for the money it spends on it. As to the way of carrying 
out this reform, the scheme propounded by Lord R. Churchill offers 
one and a sufficient method. But having been set aside by the 
majority of Lord Hartington’s Commission, it must be regarded as 
"being for the present beyond the range of practical politics. And 
the object in view may perhaps be attained by a less heroic method. 

The discussion of this may be prefaced by observing that there is 
one thing which surely need not any longer be made matter for 
yearly discussion by Parliament. The annual vote of men is a mere 
anachronism, the survival from a state of things which has long gone 
by. There is no longer the smallest need to employ this check on 
the power on the Cfown : what requires to be restrained in these days 
is the tendency of the Government of the day to play fast and loose 
witj^ihe military establishments, reducing as often as increasing ; as 
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when, for example, in 1848 Lord John Bussell, then Prime Minister, after 
announcing to tl\Q country th%t an increase of the naval and military 
establishments was urgently needed for' its security, immediately 
proceeded to press *1113 First Lord of the Admiralty to cut down the 
navy by five thousand men, in order by a reduction of the Estimates to 
restore the waning popularity of his Government. In peace-time the 
* conditions for which the army is required do not vary from year to year 
in such a degree as to call for constant meddling with its strength. 
It is true the army is not apportioned with any degree of nicety 
to the duties which it has to perform : it is not organised in corps, or 
divisions, or brigades each requiring a specific number of units, nor 
can it be said that the strength of any particular garrison has been 
determined on the actual requirements of the case. The British 
army, as we now find it, is a mere fortuitous concourse of atoms, the 
result of the haphazard augmentations made during the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny upon the reduced establishment main- 
tained after the peace of 1815, and it would not be easy to assign a 
valid reason why the establishment should consist of the precise 
number of units which now compose it — 203 battalions of the line and 
31 regiments of cavalry — or why, for example, one regiment of the 
Guards should have three battalions, and the others only two. Quite 
as inexplicable would be found the existing constitution of the BoyaL 
Artillery. The distribution of the army is equally based on no prin- 
ciple : troops are for the most part stationed at the places where we 
find them, not because they are wanted there, but because it happens 
that the barracks are there, although this defect will be remedied in 
a great degree by Mr. Stanhope’s recent measure of barrack reform. 
So much, however, can be said in favour of maintaining the army at 
its present establishment — that this is found practically to be suffi- 
cient, but no more than sufficient, for the requirements of the 
country, including the minor military operations which, even while 
general peace obtains in Europe, have from time to time to be under- 
taken in different parts of the world ; while, if this country were in- 
volved in a European war, the army would need to be so largely 
augmented and so entirely reorganised that it really does not much 
signify, from that point of view, what particular form or strength it 
assumes at present. So that, as matters now stand, the establish- 
ment may very well be accepted as a fixed one, and not be voted 
yearly as if it were a temporary arrangement. The burden of proof 
lies on those, whether Ministers or private persons, who propose 
either to increase or reduce it ; and any such proposals when put for- 
ward by the War Minister, should be accompanied by a report firem 
his responsible military advisers, setting forth the reasons for which the 
change is proposed, and the sanction of the House of Co mm o n s 
should be formally obtained to- the alteration, preferably by resofa- 
tion ; the votes on .the Estimates would then deal with moneys amd 
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not with numbers. Similarly in the case of all important changes of 
organisation of the kind dealt with if Royal Warjfmts, the Warrant 
should be laid before both Houses of Parliament immediately on 
publication, or. if published during the Recess, immediately upon the 
assembly of Parliament, together with the reports and opinions of 
the responsible permanent officials by whose advice the change was 
made, supplemented, if necessary, by an explanatory minute of the 
Minister, as, for example, in the case where the latter differed 
from his advisers in regard to the matter, and had struck out a line 
of action for himself. It would further be desirable that the respon- 
sible permanent officials should make periodically a formal report to 
the Secretary of State, each in inspect of his own branch of the 
department, setting forth the measures of improvement carried out 
during the period in question, and putting forward any recommenda- 
tions he may have to make for further improvements ; which reports 
should be laid before Parliament, with or without the opinions of the 
Minister thereon. 

It can hardly be necessary to add that nothing herein proposed 
trenches in the smallest degree upon royal prerogative. The so-called 
Royal Warrants of the army are as much the purely departmental 
vehicles for carrying* out the technical business of the War Office as 
are the orders of the Lords of the Admiralty for naval business, and 
the Minutes of the Lords of the Treasury for the financial business 
of the country. And after what has been said it can hardly be 
objected that the proposed reform violates in any way the principles 
of ministerial responsibility properly understood and applied. What 
it aims at abolishing is the mischievous fiction, the cause of all our 
military maladministration, which gives the name of responsible 
government to the spectacle of a gentleman, certainly uninformed, 
possibly too elderly to set about learning it, attempting in his scanty 
leisure to grapple with a mass of business of a highly technical 
character, surrounded by officials, all with different interests, strug- 
gling to gain his ear, none of whom are responsible for their opinions, 
and whose relative positions towards each other are in a state of con- 
stant change and uncertainty. Substitute for this a system under 
which the 31inister, instead of professing to do everything himself, 
shall supervise the conduct of the business by others, giving the final 
decision where that is needed, and acting as the intermediate agent 
between Parliament and the department : let this change be made, 
and responsibility will then have a definite meaning, and be dis- 
tributed in a rational way. The able Minister has nothing to lose 
by thus associating his professional advisers with himself in a joint 
responsibility to Parliament, or by giving publicity to his proceed- 
ings ; the country ha£ a right to be protected from the mismanage- 
ment of an incompetent one. As for any public danger arising from 
such a degree of publicity, the proceedings of our War Qffice might 
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for the most part be communicated, not only to the public, but to 
foreign Governments, without ,the smallest inconvenience. Where 
secrecy is really necessary, it should of course be preserved ; but 
Parliament has always shown itself perfectly reasonable on that head. 
Nor is it to be feared that, the permanent officials thus brought more 
openly before the public would embarrass the Minister by asserting 
'themselves too much. The tendency will be rather the other way : 
the chronic weakness of our permanent officials, whether ciYil or 
military, is rather a want of self-assertion, a disinclination to assume 
responsibility, and an indiscrim mating awe of Parliament. 

The question has no doubt occurred to the reader of thege pages, 
Who are to be the responsible professional advisers for whom these 
higher functions are proposed ? In the right answer to this is to 
be found the key to the proper organisation of the War Department 
within itself. The consideration of this, which forms the second part 
of the subject here dealt with, must tfe reserved for a future 
occasion. 


George Chbsney. 
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Linquenda tell us et domus et placeris* 

Uxor, neque harum quas-colis arborum 
Te, prater in visas cupressus, 

Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 

• o 

HORACE was less likely than anyone else to be insensible to the pathos 
of one of the most touching sights that can be witnessed — that of an 
old man laying out plantations of which he cannot hope to enjoy the 
shelter — and in the lines quoted above he has touched on the con- 
sideration which, Jnore than any other, might discourage the 

planting of trees — 

Thy lands, and home, and charming wife 
Must all be left with parting life, 

And, save the. bough abhorred 
Of monumental cypress, none 
Of all the trees thy care hath grown 
Follow their shortlived lord. 

It would have discouraged and put an end to it altogether were men 
influenced only by selfish motives ; but happily the instincts of race 
are as strong as those of the individual, and we are eager to do many 
things of which the fruits can only be enjoyed by generations unborn. 
It may be claimed for our country gentlemen, that they have dili- 
gently (though not altogether discreetly, as is proposed to be shown) 
carried out the advice given by the Laird of Dumbiedykes to his son, 
‘Be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it’ll aye be growin’ while you’re 
sleepin’ ; ’ woods are reckoned as indispensable to the furnishing of a 
country house as carpets and pictures ; and, on the whole, the efforts 
of the last three generations to repair the waste of their spendthrift 
forerunners have been creditable and fairly successful. Leaving 
Ireland out of account for the moment (for in that country agrarian 
questions have interfered with replanting the land), the vast increase 
in the people’s wealth has told with marked effect on the landscape, 
so that, considering the density of our population and the consequent 
value of agricultural* land, it is remarkable how much of the latter is 
devoted to the growth of timber. 

Indeed, to one surveying the noble prospect from Richmond Hill or 
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Wimbledon Common, itmigMvreflseem that hewas in a thoroughly 
silvan country. -Ridge rises beyond ridge of foliage on the south. 
West, and north-west, so closely that there seems no space for the 
breadths of pasture and grain revealed on a closer acquaintance. 
Yet when it is shown that of 76,323,203 acres in the United King-** 
dom only 2,788,000, equal to 3*29 per cent., are under wood; it 
is apparent that of all European States ours contains the smallest 
proportion of forest. How puny it seems compared to the mighty 
tracts of Russia-in-Europe, which, out of a total area of 1,244,367;857 
acres, returns no less than 527,426,510, or 42*38 per cent., as wood- 
land ! The extents in the other principal countries of Europe are fta 
follows : 

Total area Woods 


Austria . 

' Acres 

. 74100,02 2 

Acres 

24,150,213 

Hungary 

. 79, 617, $86 

22,562,64 6 
. 1,208,876 

Belgium . 

. % 275, 016 

Denmark 

. 9,847,443 

. 130,657,281 

607,016 

France . 

20,746,914 

Germany 

. 133,441,960 

34,363,743 

Holland . 

. 7,800,505 

562,009 

Italy 

. 70,787,23 6 

• 10,266,310 

Norway . 

. 76,716,965 

# 19,167^200 

Sweden . 

. . . . 100,200,443 

43,953,504 


In spite, however, of the trifling extent of British woodland, ours 
does not strike the traveller as a treeless country ; trees are scattered 
so generally over the surface of these islands — of England at least — 
as to give the impression of a greater wealth of wood than in 
countries really possessed of a larger proportion, where the forests 
are generally massed on mountain flanks. Trees are still the chief 
feature in the scenery of our plains. The hill districts, for the most 
part, are bare enough ; their native pines have long ago been cleared 
away; countless sheep browse the grass so closely that nothing 
taller than a rush-bush can rise. . But it is from woods and waters that 
our lowland landscapes mainly derive their grace. Statistics take no 
account of wayside or hedgerow timber, of the foliage that fringes- 
innumerable streams or flings cool shadows over the sunburnt sward 
of the churchyard. Coal is so plentiful and cheap with us, that 
there is no need to lop trees for firing, a practice to which much of 
the monotony of French scenery is due. 

And it is not only in rural England that trees enrich the land- 
scape. In London itself — grimed, fog-smothered, overgrown London — 
it is extremely difficult to find a street,* standing in some part of 
which— either at one end or looking down some side-opening— *<me 
cannot rest the eye on foliage. * Gently there! ’ perhaps the 
reader exclaims, believing that he can name a dozen street* -wlfhlfe 
not the ghost of & tree is visible; nevertheless, one who is^con- 
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demned to live more than half the year in London has often tried to 
find finch a street, hitherto without success. Anyone who cares to 
repeat the experiment will discover that the same instinct that 
prompts men to embosom their country-home^ in greenery, has 
caused them to stick in a tree wherever a courtyard or a street some- 
what wider than usual affords a chance of its growing. 

It was not always so. As in other countries, so in this, the first 
object' of civilised man was to get rid of the trees. During the four 
centuries of Roman occupation the dense forest clothing almost the 
whole surface of the island was broken up, and entirely cleared away 
from large tracts. The denudation was most complete in the Scottish 
lowlands and northern England, because there strategic reasons long 
remained paramount, whereas in the southern and midland provinces 
the foreigners dwelt long enough to spend money and time in plant- 
ing and preserving woods. Thus the 4 hailing 5 or preservation of 
growing wood was # the object of some of the earliest Scottish legis- 
lation, the forest laws of William the Lion having been devised 
almost asf much for the protection of trees as of game. 

Gif the forestier or wiridier [verderer] finds anie man without the principall 
wode, but 3*it within the gale, heueand dune ane aik tree [hewing down an oak] . . . 
he sould attach him. 

Four centuries later, in 1513, the Parliament of James the Fifth 
enacts 

that eyerie man, Spirituall and Tempor&U, havand ane hundreth pounde land . . . 
quhair there is na wooddes or forrestes, plant woodde and forrest and make hedges 
... in place maist convenient ; And that they cause everie tennent of their landes 
... to plant vpon their on-set (holding) jeirly, for everie marke land, ane tree. 

Many traces of this legislation may be recognised to this day in 
the scenery of Scotland. In every district round old houses or house- 
fiites stand aged ash-trees, the planting of which was specially en- 
couraged for the manufacture of pike-staves, the pike being the 
national weapon of Scotsmen, as the yew-bow was of Englishmen. 

In spite of this legislative forethought, trees continued to dis- 
appear from Scotland, till at the time of the union with England all 
but a few shreds of the ancient Caledonian forest had been swept 
away. But the eighteenth century witnessed a great change. 
Scotland had hitherto been a byword for poverty among the nations ; 
one war with her powerful rival used scarcely to draw to a close ere 
she had to prepare for another. ; her people had neither leisure nor 
means to develop the resources of their land. But with the Union 
came peace, and with peace wealth began to accumulate, so that by 
the year 1812 it was reckoned that there were 400,000 acres of 
woodland in Scotland, consisting partly of the remains of natural 
forest and partly of neW plantation. A pathetic monument of the good 
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intentions of one great Highland chief in this respect still remains. 
Just before the rising in 1745, Qameron of Lochiel received a quantity 
of young trees for planting round Achnacarry, # his principal seat ; when 
the summons came for the clan to join the standard of Charles 
Edward, the plants were hurriedly heeled-in in long lines to await 
the return of peaceful times. But the men who were to have set 
•them out 1 came back to Lochaber no more ; ’ the saplings struggled 
into growth in the trenches as best they could, and there they stand 
to this day, a double row of beeches, their silvery stems so closely 
crowded that a man may hardly force his body between some of 
them, and under the dark canopy of foliage, the outer* bpughs of 
which trail in the swift -running Arkaig, there broods a green twilight 
the long summer through. 

Of the natural wood remaining in Scotland in 1812, 200,000 
acres, if we are to believe in the accuracy of the returns, had dis- 
appeared fifty years later. Still, planting iias been carried on with 
energy in the north, so much so that, although Dr. Johnson avowed 
that in his Scottish tour he had only noticed three trees big enough 
to hang a man on, 1 it is a Scottish county that now contains the 
largest extent of wood of any in the United I£ingdom. The four 
counties which head the list in the Agricultural Returns for 1888 are 
as follows : — 


Inverness 162,795 acres of wood 

Surrey 1 14,375 „ 

IJants 111,863 „ 

Aberdeen 106,677 „ 


All this good work has been carried out without legislative 
interference, for it does not appear that any statute affecting the 
lands of private owners has been passed for either kingdom since 
6 James VI. c. 84, which re-enacts ‘ sindrie louabil and gud Acts * of 
that king’s predecessors. But in 1885 a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed, on the motion of Sir John Lubbock, 

1 to consider whether by the establishment of a Forest School, 
or otherwise, our woodlands could be rendered more remunerative.* 
The inquiry having been interrupted by the general elections of 
1885 and 1886, it was not till 1887 that the Committee reported. 
Out of a total area of 76,323,203 acres in the United Kingdom, the 
Committee estimates that 2,788,000 acres were woodland, distributed 
thus : — 

England . . . . . . . 1,466,000 acres 

WaleB . • . • . • . . . 163,000 „ 

Scotland 829,000 „ 

Ireland 330,000 „ 

They declared theiriselves 

1 One of these, a sycamore at Ellon, was blown down in 1873. 
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the management of our woodlands might be materially improved 
• .x ♦ and that some considerable proportion of the timber now imported— -to the 
(tohual) valueof 16,000,000/, 3 — might, under more skilful management, be raised 

- ' ’ 

fr-st, > r, t •' ** ' * * •' * • - i ' 1 * 

f f The Committee points out that, whereas nearly every others 
civilised State possesses one or more forest-schools, there exists in 
this country (although it boasts a Department of Woods and Forests) ’ 
no organised system of forestry instruction, except in connection with 
the Indian service. They unanimously agree in recommending the 
establishment of a Forest Board, of which the main functions should ' 
be the eft^liahment or direction of forest schools, or, at least, a 
course of instruction and examination in forestry. 

To most people the estimate formed by the Committee of the 
expenses of this establishment will api>ear fantastically disproportioned 
to its importance ; in stating tLat it would probably not exceed 5001. 
a year (a cost which they suggest may be considerably reduced 
by. fees for diplomas) they seem to be anxious to lull the ap- 
prehensions of the Secretary to the Treasury. Clearly, if technical 
training of woodmen could be secured at such a trifling expense, it 
could easily be donq, without troubling the Government at all, by 
the class most directly interested — namely, the landowners. But if 
it be the case that in our woodlands, and in land capable of growing 
timber, the nation possesses a source of much dormant wealth, then, 
in view of the haphazard, wasteful management, the ignorance and 
want of system proved to exist by the evidence received by t|ie Select. 
Committee, it is not surprising that the aid of the State should be 
invoked to provide instruction how to develop it. 

Far 6hort, however, of insisting upon the interference of the 
Government and the establishment of a national forestry school 
supported out of public moneys, it would not seem unreasonable to 
look to the State for an example in the management of its own 
forests. Unhappily, it offers none but the worst. Witness the account 
of the New Forest given before the Select Committee by Mr.Lascelles, 
the Deputy Surveyor. In this great tract of forest-land, extending 
to between 60,000 and 70,000 acres — 

There tie to be seen [he said], by the student of forestry, over 40,000 acres of 
waste land lying idle and worthless. But by s. 5 of the Act of 1877 no planting 
may be done there . He will see several fine plantations of oak, which are not .only 
ripe and mature, but which are going back rapidly, and be will wonder why the 
crop is not maliaod and the ground replanted, till he is referred to Clause 6 of the 
same Act, by which he will see that ground may not be cleared of the crop. Last, 
and wont of all, he will see some 4,500 acres of the most beautiful old woods in the 
country, most of which are dying back and steadily going to wreck and ruin. But 


3 There are imported afinnally, in addition to timber, forest products of the value 
of about 14,000,000/. ; but of course much of this is of a nature that could not be 
produced in this country. . . 
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hen again absolutely nothiz^ can be dono, ^ o It . fe j«4. |o see them dying out* 
when all that is required to preserve them for future generations is to imitate the 
wisdom of those who made them at first, and by simply protecting-— by enclosing 
them and removing dead trees— leave natiire to perpetuate tbenu . . Those who 

framed the New Forest Act of 1877 desired to conserve these old weeds, but their 
zeal seems to have carried them jo. far as to defeat the object tbqyJud. in. view ; 7 
and 1 cannot but think that, had forestry been a science commonly taught in the 
past, as I trust it may he in the future, owing to this inquiry, no such clause 
could ever have found a place in an Act of Parliament dealing with woodlands. 

Parliament in a melting mood is prone to pile it rather high.' 
Two motives j equally amiable, inspired the Act of 1877 — namely, 
philanthropy and love of scenery. The first prevailed to have the 
rights of the commoners prodigiously increased at the expense of the 
Crown ; the extension of common grazing put an end absolutely to 
the process of natural reproduction of wood. The second promoted 
an attempt at landscape-gardening on an heroic scale— a lnxnry to 
which a wealthy empire may be held fairly entitled ; but the method 
prescribed defeated the object in view. No one who has followed the 
footsteps of Charles Kingsley through the glades of that venerable 
forest, who has sheltered himself from the midday heat under the 
massive Rhade of its immemorial oaks, or washed the sunbeams 
slanting between the grey beech boles, and lying !n golden lakelets on 
the carpet of fallen leaves, would sanction use of sacrilegious axe 
among these silvan patriarchs. There are ancient groves and isolated 
groups here and there through the forest over which Parliament does 
well to throw its ;egis, but there is also a vast deal of useless rubbish 
which should be cleared away to make room for vigorous growth. To 
forbid all interference with old and decaying trees is about as reason- 
able as to object to the necessary repairs on Windsor Castle because 
it 4, would be much more picturesque in a state of ruin ; yet that is 
the course passionately advocated by Mr. Auberon Herbert in a 
recently published article. 

We want to prevent [ho saya], under any excuse whatever , the cutting of trees 
in them [the old groves], the fencing of them round, which has long been an 
official project for bringing them completely under official control, and, above all, 
the planting of new and fanciful [#j‘c] species of trees which are not indigenous to 
the forest. 

New, in favour of the last of these conditions a good deal may be 
said. It may be reasonably contended that the whole area should be 
strictly maintained as a forest of English trees (though Mr Herbert 
seems to have forgotten that it is doubtful if the beech is a native of 
this country) to the exclusion of all foreigners. At the - same time it 
must be remembered that this would make it almost useless as a 
school of economic forestry, of which not the least important 
function is the testing of exotic species. But the first con<$jj^p$^ 
— that of non-interference — condemns the forest, as similar 
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meat condemns a cathedral, to the sequence of two disasters — com- 
■ plfite dilapidation leading to drastic Restoration ;.§md the second, by 
which fencing as a protection from grazing by the commoners 9 beasts 
is prohibited, would prevent natural reproduction, which constitutes 
the essential difference between forest and plantation. 

Even on the purely aesthetic and sentimental grounds advocated by 
Mr. Herbert, there is more to be gained from intelligent management 
than from his system of deliberate neglect ; for what landscape yields 
more constant views of beauty and interest than a woodland, with fold 
upon fold of trees in all stages of growth, and the ever-varying scenes 
of forest industry — felling, carting, barking, burning ?— a woodland, 
mark you, as distinguished from a plantation. The British woodman’s 
sole idea ig cutting down and replanting ; but in Continental forests, 
though breadths are periodically felled, the old trees are replaced, not 
by formal planting, but by the natural growth of self-sown saplings. 
Woods thus treated posseSs in all stages of their growth beauty which 
mere plantations can never rival, but this system is absolutely in- 
compatible with common rights of grazing and turbary. 

In the management of the New Forest, Parliament in its wisdom 
has prohibited both^ystems. The idea was to keep the forest in the 
state it was at the tfene the Act was passed ; the irreverent action of 
time and storm has been utterly ignored. The net result is that 
out of about 63,000 acres comprised in the New Forest, 17,600 
consist of plantations made under former Acts of Parliament ; 4,600 
of old and decaying wood, to replace which, as it dies out, no 
provision has been made ; the remainder, upwards of 46,000 acres, 
lies practically waste, being common pasture of the poorest possible 
description. It has been decreed that, this great tract of land shall 
be kept, as Mr. Lascelles expresses it, as a ‘ vast pleasure-ground, 
combined with a cattle farm ; ’ which makes it utterly worthless as 
a school of forestry. 

Another State woodland, the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, 
extending to 25,000 acres, is managed on commercial principles — 
that is to say, the wood is grown and cut with a view to the market 
rather than the landscape ; but for some years the management has 
shown no profit — indeed, for the two or three years preceding 1887, 
Sir James Campbell, the manager under the Woods and Forests De- 
partment, stated that the sales had not covered the expenses. This is 
the reverse of encouraging to those who see in the great unreclaimed 
wastes of Scotland and Ireland a field for profitable forestry, but it is 
well to remember that the Forest of Dean is mainly composed of oak, 
partly treated as coppice, .the price of which is liable to heavy fluc- 
tuation, and partly for the growth of trees which are exceedingly 
slow in coming to maturity. No private landowner would now dream 
of planting oak with a view to profit, and in days when our war-ships 
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are built mainly of iron backed by teak, the policy which led the 
State to maintain oak forests is obsolete. 

One other great -State woodland there is in our country, namely, 
Windsor Forest, covering 14,000 acres : but this is au example rather 
of splendid arboriculture than economic forestry. 

Turning once more to the Report of the Select Committee, we 
^ead that, in their opinion, 

apart from the question of actual profit derived from tree-planting, its importance 
as an accessory to agriculture is shown by the effects which woods have in affording 
shelter and improving the climate . . . whilst on public and national grounds 
timber-cultiv&tiqn on a more scientific system should he encouraged. Landowners 
might make their woods more remunerative were greater attention paid to the 
selection of trees suitable to different soils and to more skilful management after 
the trees are planted. 

One chief hindrance to our woodlands being remunerative may 
be stated at once — we are arboriculturists and sportsmen, not 
foresters. A large proportion of the *land returned as woodland is 
really pleasure-ground and game-cover. Thousands of landowners 
follow on a smaller scale the example set by the State on a larger in 
the New Forest and Windsor Forest. Mixed planting is generally 
practised, in sharp contrast to what Continental foresters call 4 pure 
forest ’ — that is, a woodland composed of one species of tree. This 
is in itself a hindrance to profitable management, because pure forest 
is much more easily tended than mixed plantation, and the timber is 
more readily marketable. Two causes chiefly have led to mixed plant- 
ing becoifting almost universal in this country : the first is the use 
of fast-growing trees as nurses to others, and in order to keep down 
the weeds*. Want of system leads to irregularity in thinning out 
•the nurses, which often remain to compete with what was intended 
to be the permanent wood, and the result is a mixed plantation. 
The other cause exists in the idea that a variety of foliage yields 
more picturesque effects than a uniform kind, and planting with us 
is still inseparable from a notion of luxury and ornament. 

Even on those estates where trees are grown as a crop, the system 
of 4 cut and replant ’ (or not replant, as the case may be) is at pain- 
ful variance with the Continental custom of 6 cut and come again * — 
i.e. that of natural reproduction. M. Boppe, Inspector of French 
Forests, in his report of a professional tour in this country, describes 
the generally unfavourable impression made on his min d by the 
economic management of British woods, though he speaks en- 
thusiastically of our skill in arboriculture as shown in the production 
of fine specimens and ornamental planting. 

When the time arrives for the trees to be cut down, or should they be uprooted 
by a hurricane, the forest disappears in its entirety, owing to the total want of 
young growth which is necessary as a link between the old forest and the new one 
which ought to be created. ... We saw the remains of a noble forest [in Scotland]* 
VOL. XXX— No. 173 D 
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which acme twenty yean ago had been cut down and converted into railway 
deepen. The eight of the huge stumps, blackened by time, with their gnarled roots 
twitting themselves over the ground, gave 'toe the idea of -some vast charnel-house. 
This scene of utter ruin was indeed a &d spectacle, though the present proprietor 
is doing his best to cover again his estate with timber, ' With a better system he 
might have been spared both time and expense. # 

Happily M. Boppe is able to point to isolated instances of better 
management in the same district. 

It is easy in Scotland to perpetuate a forest by natural means, and of this a 
practical proof was given us in two forests which we visited: one near Grantown, 
In Strathspey, the other at Beauly. In these the results obtained under the skilful 
and intelligent direction of the gentlemen who manage these forests for their 
employers form a striking example of what may be done in the way of reproducing 
forests by natural means. In fact nothing had been neglected which even the 
most critical forester could desire. The gradation of age was here complete, and 
the reservation of specially vigorous trees, of known pedigree, duly carried out. 
The modus operandi consists in the exclusion of sheep and deer, in judiciously 
thinning out the growing crop, and in the removal of mature, seed-bearing trees 
by successive fellings as the young forest grows up and acquires more vigour. 

It is tantalising to think of the hundreds of thousands of acres 
which might be so treated in Scotland alone, to the enhancement of 
her beauty and tl£e improvement of her climate ; but it is almost 
hopeless to look for a general and early change in this direction, 
which would imply that landowners must forgo their yearly rents 
from deer-forests, sheep-grazings, and grouse-moors. Deer and 
sheep will not permit trees to grow, and trees, in their turn, make 
the land uninhabitable by grouse. 

The question remains, Is it worth while invoking the interference 
of the Legislature to promote the instruction of foresters ? The Select 
Committee answers 1 Aye,’ and point to the almost universal absence 
of skill and system among those charged with the management of 
woods. Mr. Britton, a wood valuer on a large scale, well acquainted with 
Wales, Herefordshire, Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, and the principal 
timber-producing counties, was asked his opinion about the quality 
of management. 4 Generally speaking/ he replied, £ there seems to 
be no system. I am acquainted with a great many of the land- 
agents in all these counties, and they are not men who understand 
the management of woods ; and, of course, the workmen, or woodmen 
as they call them, have no one to give them instruction with 
reference to thinning.* Asked if he found that many land-agents 
possessed a practical knowledge of forestry , 4 Very few,' he answered ; 

4 in all my experience, I think I could pretty well count them on 
my fingers’ ends. . . . The general result I have come to is that 
very few land-agents know anything of forestry, or very little.’ 

It requires but a moderate knowledge of the craft to enable one 
travelling through this country to recognise the natural result of this 
state of things. Woods utterly neglected are a common sight; in 
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some, the want of regular thinning has caused the trees to be drawn 
up into wretched weakly things^ to others resort is had without 
method to supply timber for estate-purposes ; saplings being allowed 
to grow up with two or more leaders, make deformed and worthless 
trees, which timely use of the knife might have trained into service- 
able and sightly timber. In short, the general treatment is such as 
might be expected, seeing that land-agents generally are encouraged 
to regard woods as an expensive luxury, a fad of the landowner. • * 

In certain counties, useful and economical practices prevail which 
are wholly unknown in others, to which it is worth taking some paiq& 
to introduce them. For example, the convenient little frggotp, 
locally called 4 jumps ' in Surrey,- made of small brushwood bound 
together with a green withe, are unknown in the North. .They do 
not seem even to have made their way into London, whose countless 
fires are kindled by the much less effective faggots of split wood. 
About twenty years ago, a landowner, in one of the counties of 
southern Scotland, obtained a couple of Surrey 1 pimps ’ and made 
his forester employ some superannuated hands in imitating *them ; 
and each year since, on that estate, several cartloads of small branches, 
which would otherwise have gone to waste, have bqen worked up into 
pimps — the best and most convenient kindling possible for household 
use. But the example has not been followed by his neighbours, who 
still use split wood and shavings, though the labour of splitting the 
wood is much greater than binding the brush into 4 pimps/ not to 
mention tl^e waste of good material. The pimps soon find favour 
with housemaids, for they have this advantage over faggots of split 
wood, that they kindle much more readily, bursting into a blaze 
at once, whereas a fire laid with the larger sticks often requires 
rekindling. 

This is a trivial instance of the economic use of forest product, of 
which the knowledge would, no doubt, be diffused by the establish- 
ment of forest schools ; but considering how far and how frequently 
people travel, it seems unnecessary to call on the State to provide them. 
Continental experts, trained in countries inhere coal fires in private 
houses are unknown, and every stick is husbanded for fuel, look with 
amazement on ouj neglect of what is so precious in their sight. 
Some time ago fuel in Paris rose to a high price ; one of the French 
comic .papers had a caricature of a gentleman presenting a lady with 
a wedding present, the most costly he could procure, namely — un 
fagot de hois . Much of what we allow to go to waste might be made 
to afford employment to a number of hands in the country, and, so 
far, help to stem the resistless current that syeeps our rural popula- 
tion into the towns. Take, for instance, this matter of ‘pimps’ — 
admitted it is a trivial one, but admit also that kindling material is 
a necessity in every household : probably it cannot be had for town 
mansions at less than a halfpenny for each fire. The following 
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tosoo aa t is based on the moderate estimate that ‘ pimps ’ can be made 
at the rate of thirty per hour (an industrious wfrker can produce a 
third more) : — 


Expenditure 

Wages of a worker at 8*. a"i 
day, 310 days . . j 

Cost of brushwood . . . 

darting brushwood, 3 10 carts \ 
at Is. . . J 

Knives, gloves, &c. . 

Oatriagb, say . 

Balance profit . 


£ a. 
40 10 

nil 

15 10 

2 

5 

5 


Receipt* 

74,400 

output of one worker, 

8 hours a day for 310 
days at the rate of 80 ^ 74 
faggots an hour, to be 
sold at 2s. a liyndred, 
carriage paid . ... 


74 


74 


Showing a net profit of 51. 4 8. on an outlay of 691. , or about 11. 10$. 
per cent, which must be considered a handsome return from material 
now burnt as waste. 

To return to the question submitted to the Select Committee, 
‘ whether by the establishment of a Forest School or otherwise our 
woodlands could be rendered more remunerate e : 5 it is clear that the 
creation of a new Government Department would tend to a better 
diffused knowledge of economic forestry and more uniform scientific 
management of woodland ; but two circumstances ha\e to lie taken 
into account before the recommendation of the Select Committee i*> 
acted on. First of all, then, is the fact that forestry in this country 
is at present of less importance than in any other, owing to the small 
proportion of woodland to the total area, and to the habit of treating 
much of the existing woodland as chace and pleasure ground. It 
would be a novel departure to create a Department for the admini- 
stration of that which, practically, has no existence. Secondly, the 
work to be done by the Department is such as could and should be 
done by pri\ ate enterprise. The expense, as shown above, has prob- 
ably been much under-estimated by the Select Committee, but even 
if it should prove to be fife or six times greater, amounting, namely, 
to 2,0001. or 3,000£. a year, what impediment would that offer to the 
landowners of Great Britain if they were as anxious as they ought to 
be to make the most of their woods? There exist already the 
English and Scottish Arboricultural Societies : if they were reconsti- 
tuted under Royal charter and supported more liberally by those who 
would derive most benefit from their action, what is to hinder them 
from undertaking the functions which the Select Committee seek to 
throw on the State, viff. : — 


(а) To organise fofest schools, or, at any rate, a course of instruction in forestry. 

(б) To make provision for examinations. 

(o) To prepare an official syllabus and text-book. 
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To appoint examiners in the following subjects — 

(a) Practical forestry. 

(*) Botany. 

(c) Vegetable Physiology and Entomology, especially in connection with 
diseases and insects affecting the growth of trees. 

(d) Geology, with special reference to soils. 

(e) Subjects connected with land-agency, such as land-drainage, surveying, 
timber-measuring, &c., and to grant diplomas to students qualifying in these 
subjects. 

It is a sound principle which opposes the interference of the State, 
unless it can be shown that private enterprise requires control and 
direction in the public interest, and this is the more necessary when 
assistance is invoked on behalf of a class whose leisure, education, 
means and opportunities combine to enable them to do all that is 
necessary in the matter by a little salutary and concerted exertion. 
While, therefore, gratitude is due to the Select Committee for having 
collected evidence to show, beyond tfie possibility of doubt, that 
British forestry is at a lamentably low level and that hardly any effort 
is being made to redeem what might be a source of public and private 
wealth from the state to which it has been reduced by ignorance, 
indolence and indifference, it is not possible to endur ^e their proposal 
to create a new Department of the Government to* revivify it. 

The first step in the right direction will be taken (if possible, let 
it be during the present summer) by summoning a meeting in 
London of landowners and others interested in the matter, to discuss 
the |K)sitiofi and to take counsel with the managers of the English 
and Scottish Arboricultural Societies, with the view of securing their 
co-oj>eration in undertaking the work which the Select Committee 
has rightly described as necessary, the neglect of w T hich is discredit- 
able. The present condition of matters is unsatisfactory enough, 
but admits of, even invites, improvement : for while climate and SQil 
are exceptionally favourable in this country to the production of 
timber, both useful and ornamental, it is rare to find a country 
gentleman who is indifferent to the appearance of his woods, though 
it is still rarer to meet with one who has both time and technical 
knowledge to devote to their proper management ; but Evelyn long 
ago applied Cato’s saying to this matter, male agitur cum domino 
quem villicus docet — it goes ill with the mas ter who has to learn 
from riie hind. In forestry the danger of a little knowledge is as 
imminent as in other matters, and the hurtful effects of it are endur- 
ing. The affection of landowners for their trees w’ould be invaluable, 
were they able to rely thoroughly upon their wood-reeves for unerring 
management. If there were a trained body of students, properly 
certificated by competent examiners, it would be easy to appoint men 
to a charge for which they had been specially trained. At present, 
no such possibility exists ; when a vacancy occurs, the employer genei 
rally applies tto the nurseryman who supplies the estate with plants, 
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and a man is selected for the post, instructed, indeed, in the routine of 
nursery work, planting and felling, hut with no knowledge of geology, 
botany, or entomology to enable *him to grapple with local difficulties 
of soil and climate. A single instance may be* given illustrating the 
unfortunate results of good intentions on the part of the proprietor, 
to direct which the wood-reeve possessed no technical understanding. 
A gentleman in the south of Scotland, having retired from the 
army, lived constantly on his estates and devoted much attention to 
their improvement. He laid out much money in plantations, and, 
his favourite tree being the oak, he spared no trouble to obtain the 
best acorns. Large quantities of these were collected for him from 
the finest trees in the south of England, where, if anywhere, noble 
daks are* to be found. A properly instructed forester would have 
informed him that there are two varieties of oak in Britain (it is 
doubtful whether they are species or only varieties), namely, the 
common English oak (Quercus robur pedunculata) and the durmast 
oak ( Quercus robur sesailiflora ), the former prevailing in the southern 
and midland English counties, the latter in Wales, northern England, 
and Scotland. The southern form is distinguished by having foot- 
stalks to the acorns, and none to the leaves, which are broad and 
irregular in outline. The durmast oak, on the other hand, has foot- 
stalks to the leaves, which are elongated and regular in outline, and 
none to the acorns. The timber of each is of equal value, but the 
durmast produces it much more rapidly and is of straighter, freer 
growth than the other, and makes a much finer tree. " Moreover, 
While the durmast oak thrives finely in the south, the southern 
variety is a complete failure in the north : it is not indigenous there, 
the damp climate and soil disagree with it, it requires more sun to 
ripen its wood, and under unfavourable conditions it becomes a prey 
to innumerable diseases and parasitical insects. Thirty, forty and 
fifty years have gone by since these woods were planted, and the 
present owner of them has to deplore that the energy and good inten- 
tions of his predecessor were not better directed. 

A good example of the contrast between the two kinds of oak 
may be seen in Knowle Park, near Sevenoaks. Scattered throughout 
that noble demesne are quantities of fine English oaks; but an avenue, 
planted apparently about 2 00 years ago, leads up to the house from 
the north, and is composed entirely of durmast oaks, which compare 
favourably with their southern relatives. 

A few words in conclusion as to indigenous British trees, which 
form a much more limited list than is generally supposed. The oak 
(two varieties), ash, wych elm, white and aspen poplars, alder, moun- 
tain ash, common maple, birch, hornbeam, several species of willow, 
and the holly almost exhaust the number of those classed by timber 
merchants as c hardwood ; ’ while of the conifers we boast but three — 
the Scots fir, yew, and juniper. The sycamore, lime, Spanisl^chestnut, 
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and the so-called English elm ( Ukm cmpeetrU ) are probably part 
of the inheritance 4eft ns by the Roman rulers. The beech may 
possibly be indigenous in the southern part of the island, though no 
traces of it have beerf identified in British peat-bogs, the great reli- 
quaries of Post-Tertiary woodland ; but it and the sycamore hare 
become so much at home and sow themselves so freely that they may 
almost be reckoned true natives. The English elm, for so long 
characteristic of Midland scenery as to have earned the name of the 
1 Warwickshire weed,’ betrays its exotic origin by never, or hardly 
ever, 'ripening seed in this country; it propagates itself entirely by 
suckers, which it has the faculty of sending forth to amazing distances. 
It is this that has given it undisputed possession of so many hedge- 
rows. The only native British elm is the wych elm ( Ulmus rrwntam), 
a common tree in the old forest, judging from the frequency with 
which its Celtic name leamh, leamhan (pronounced ‘lav,’‘lavan’) 
survives in northern place-names, Ig. Leven, Levens, Lennox 
(formerly written Levenach), Lomond (teaman being the older, 
unaspirated form). 

To urge upon landowners in this country the expediency of more 
systematic treatment of their woodland is to invite them to undertake 
that which they are not only well able to carry out,*but, it is believed, 
are naturally disposed to do, and to anticipate State interference in a 
matter which they are in a position to effect for their own and the 
public good. 


Herbert Maxwell. 
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A FAIR TAXATION OF GROUND-RENTS 


The object of this paper is to recommend the imposition of a special 
tax upon * new ground-rents in order to secure an adequate area 
of open land for the use and enjoyment of London. The advocate 
of such a step may fairly be asked why any new departure is 
necessary. Why, it may be said, cannot London supply herself with 
open spaces in the future as in the past ? Why should she not be 
satisfied with the means provided to this end in other towns of the- 
United Kingdom ? 1 

The answer is threefold. In the first place, London is not as other 
towns. Her enormous size and continuous growth of themselves 
necessitate exceptional treatment. Secondly, because London has not 
at the present time enough open land. And, thirdly, trust can no 
longer be placed in the means which have hitherto served to provide 
open spaces. 

We all know in a general way that London is very big, and ever 
grows bigger. But one or two facts may help us to realise what the 
size and growth of the Cajntal really mean. There are in London 
three districts which, in considering this subject, it is well to dis- 
tinguish. There is the four-mile cab radius, with which we are all 
practically familiar and which represents the heart of London — 
London shorn of its suburbs. There is, secondly, the administrative- 
county of London — the district under the management of the County 
Council. This district stretches from Hampstead and Highgate on 
the north to Streatham and the Crystal Palace on the south, and 
from Putney and Hammersmith on the west to Woolwich on the- 
east ; it includes the nearer suburbs, but cannot be said to extend in 
any direction beyond the region of villas and builders’ roads. Thirdly r 
there is the greater London of the Registrar-General, which is- 
identical with the Metropolitan Police district plus the City. This, 
district may be roughly described by a radius of fifteen miles round 
Charing Cross ; it stretches from Hertfordshire on the north to the 
edge of the Chalk Downs above Reigate on the south, and from near 

1 1 he proposal of the paper might well be applied to other towns. But the need 
of some such step is especially pressing in London. 
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Epping on the east to Staines Moor on the west. This district at 
present includes mtay fields and •country lanes ; but it comprises suck 
places as West Ham, Croydon, Richmond, Twickenham, Acton, 
WiUesden, Hornsey* Finchley, and Tottenham. 

Now, the size and population of each of these districts may be thus 
stated : — 


— 

Square miles 

Population 

Population to 
acre 

Population to 
square mile 

3 Cab-radius London 

3 Inner London (which is al- > j 

50 

2,828,58 5 

88 

56,820 

most identical with the > 
county of London) . .J 

121 

701 

4,221,452 

54*5 

12*5 

*34,888 

3 Greater London . 

5, 656, f 00 

8,060 


Roughly, then, it may be taken that cab-radius London now 
numbers considerably over 3,000.000, the county of London about 
four millions and a quarter, and greater London about five millions 
and a half. Each ring inay be taken to add about a million and a 
quarter. 

One or two comparisons will help to mak^ these figures more 
real. * 

The county of London contains a larger population than the 
whole of Scotland, and within half a million of that of the whole of 
Ireland — the country whose affairs mainly occupy our Legislature* 
The twenty-seven great provincial towns of England and Wales 
show a smaller aggregate population than greater London, while the 
mere increase of this district during the last ten years would have 
made a larger town than Birmingham. The annual increase during 
the last decade was about 45,000 per annum, or the population of a 
large county town. 

And there are some peculiarities about the mode of increase which 
merit notice. The increase is always in the outer rings. During the 
last thirty years the ten central registration districts of London, ex- 
tending from Marylebone to St. George’s-in-the-East, have steadily 
decreased in population. The rest of the county increased between 
1861 and 1881 by more than 25 per cent., while greater London 
(which may be described as a square, the side of which is twenty- 
six miles long) adds 50 per cent, to its population each ten years. 
Thus London tends to spread even more than to thicken. On the 
other hand, we have the evidence of our own eyes for the great 
increase in large buildings, not only in the centre of London, but 
throughout almost the whole of cab-radius London. Lofty stacks. 

* These figures are an estimate based on the census of 1881. 

* These figures are taken from the (mire vised) results of the census of the present 
year as already published. See Tima of the 9th of June, 1891. 
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of workmen's dwellings replace one-storied cottages; modest 
houses of three floors and an attic give way to piles of flats which 
knock against the clouds ; new sites are covered with gigantic hotels. 
Even in such a district as Hampstead there is a notable increase of 
high buildings. It is to be feared that no one at the present day 
would lay out a large estate in gardens and modest semi-detached 
villas like those of St. John’B Wood. 

Thus, there are two tendencies constantly at work-in London, both 
of which threaten the health 4 and attractiveness of the Capital: 
London is always extending outwards ; it is always thickening at its 
core. Fields and meadows, woods and gardens, field-^aths and country 
lanes every year succumb to the builder. It requires a railway 
journey of ever-increasing length to escape from his trail, and to get 
rid of the consciousness of town-life. At the same time, fresh air 
becomes more and more necessary for tne heart of London, because 
the increasing height of buildings veils the sun and shuts out the 
wind, while the greater number of persons housed on the same area 
increases the volume of smoke, carbonic acid, and other more or less 
noxious elements of the atmosphere. The smoke of London, indeed, 
is a topic in itself. One cannot but hope that some day it will be 
largely got rid of. But, in the meantime, it hangs over London, an 
ever-increasing cloud, swayed hither and thither by the passing 
winds. One day it rolls over Epping Forest, and eclipses the sun in 
the heart of Hertfordshire ; another day it breaks itself against the 
long line of the North Downs. It requires a strong breeze indeed 
to lift it right away ; and, when the wind drops or there is some con- 
flict in the air, it descends upon central London, and night reigns 
while the sun is high in the heavens. 

Now, these facts speak for themselves. A province of houses 700 
square miles in area, in many parts of which more than a hundred 
people live on a single acre, requires much more rigorous guarantees 
for fresh air and room to move and enjoy life than an ordinary town. 
It would be thought a scandalous thing in the present day if a new 
town were built for 50,000 persons without any provision of parks and 
open spaces. Yet something like this is what happens in London every 
year, and there is absolutely no guarantee that any open space 
will be allotted for the increased population. And the need is still 
more urgent; for in a town of 50,000 it is easy enough to get 
beyond the houses — a sharp walk or a short drive will land us in the 
Adds. But that is precisely what cannot be done in London. 
London literally eats up the country around it, and every extension 
not only destroys so much open land, but puts the whole of 

4 We refer to the central parte generally, not to the central districts of the 
BegtetMavOtaeraX, which, it mast be remembered, though diminishing in resident 
population axe thickly peopled by day. 
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London at a greater distance from the country. We cannot trust, 
as in a country ►town, to otftlying nature; open land will not 
provide itself: it must be guaranteed and secured by municipal 
regulation* 

Now, with what success has this been done in the past ? London 
has parks and commons of large size ; but how are they distributed ? 
Do not nearly all the great parks lie together in the west of London, 
and are not the great majority of the commons in the south-west ? 
There are none too many of them anywhere. But look at the dis- 
tricts where .they do not exist at all. Look at the huge East-end of 
London with its teeming population, and with no open spdce worth 
mentioning, save Victoria Park. Take a line due south of London 
Bridge through Southwark, Lambeth, and Camberwell : where ore 
the open spaces worth speaking of?. Consider huge districts like 
Deptford and Lewisham, Islington and Hornsey, or, further afield, 
Acton and Ealing. The open spaces are so few and for between as 
to serve to little purpose in purifying the air, and to be altogether 
beyond the habitual use of the greater part of the residents. Miles 
of dusty road must be tra\ersed before the eye lights upon any ex- 
panse of green grass, or a playground for the children is reached. And 
just where population is thickest open spaces are rarest. For every 
two acres of open space in the West of London there is but one in 
the East ; while in the West there is an acre of open space to 450 
people, in the East there is but one acre to 1,724.* And there is one 
branch df the open space question which has received no systematic 
examination till very recently : I refer to the supply of playing-fields 
for the youth of London. The Playing Fields Committee has made 
careful inquiry on this subject, and the information they have ob- 
tained conclusively shows : — 

(1) That a very limited area is at present available for cricket 
and football. 

(2) That e\ery inch of ground which can be played on in and 
about London is crowded to excess. 

(3) That the demand of existing clubs is far in excess of the 
supply; and 

(4) That clubs are falling to pieces, and cricket in many places 
dying out, from want of ground on which to play. 

It has been calculated that for every acre of cricket-field in 
London and the suburbs there are at least a thousand young men 
eager to play upon it. 

Now, all open land cannot be made available for cricket. Therb' 
are other interests quite as important. Bht the want of ground trtt 
which the young men and boys of London may engage in healthfiotl 

4 See Memorial of the Open Space Societies to the Charity Commissioners 
the application of the funds of the City Parochial Charities. i •* A 
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82*4 manly games is .not creditable to a great city. All these facts 
secjn conclusively to show that London has not adequately supplied 
herself with fresh air and open land in the past, and therefore cannot 
be trusted to do so in the future, even if the meafis hitherto enjoyed 
were at her command. 

But the means which have been at her command in the past . 
cannot be trusted for the future. The great parks of London were 
not supplied by the Municipality at all. They are an accident of the 
Koyal residence in the capital. The commons are a survival of an 
older rural economy. They are the most valuable of all ppen spaces, 
because they have the charm of nature. They are not pleasure- 
grounds by design, and, somehow, the pleasure which comes by the 
way is always more keen than that which is pursued. But there 
are many districts in which commons were wholly abolished by a 
generation anxious to grow more corn ana not cramped for space, 
and commons cannot be created. There are valuable tracts to the 
south-west of London, in Surrey and Hampshire ; but Kent, Middle- 
sex, and 'Hertfordshire are almost destitute of common land. For 
large districts, then, open spaces must be formed from land in pri- 
vate ownership, which must be bought for the purpose. This has 
already been found necessary. Within the last five years the pro- 
vision of open space for London has mainly taken the form of buying 
private land — such tracts, for example, as Parliament Hill and the 
adjacent lands, thrown into Hampstead Heath ; Clissold Park ; The 
Lawn, South Lambeth ; and Brockwell Park. But how were these 
places bought ? The rates of the county of London in no case con- 
tributed more than half the purchase-money. The other half was 
provided partly from contributions at the expense of local rates, but 
to a large extent from the funds of the City Parochial Charities and 
from private donations. Thus, out of a total sum of 562,500 L — 

£ 

248,740 
101,746 
135,000 
77,000 

Total . 562,492 

Now, the Charity Commissioners have decided — and Parliament 
has not challenged their decision — that the funds of the City Charities 
shall be applied in the future to promote polytechnics and technical 
education. The assistance obtained from these funds in effecting 
regent purchases — assistance without which such purchases, one may 
say with assurance, would not have been made — cannot, therefore, 
be looked to in the fhture. Neither is it fitting that trust should 
be placed in private benevolence to supply a necessary condition to 


the County Council contributed . 

and local rates 

while the City Parochial Charities found no less than 
and private liberality 
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the health an& welfare of London. An occasional present of a par- 
ticular park or garden is a graceful act, which, one may hope, will be 
often repeated ; such presents supplement, but cannot take the place 
of, the regular provision of open land for which the community should 
make itself responsible. Private benevolence has an ample field in 
advancing projects which are not universally accepted, or which, for 
• some reason, the State or the Municipality cannot further. There 
is no more reason why private purses should be drained to furnish 
open spaces than to provide sewers or elementary education. And, 
even if we could advance a stronger claim, we may be quite certain 
that private*liberality would not, in fact, supply endless funds for the 
continual purchase of open land. But, failing both the City Charity 
funds and private benevolence, it is obvious that open spaces will not 
in the future be supplied by those means by which we Have secured 
Parliament Hill, Clissold Park, The LaVm, and other recently acquired 
open spaces. , • 

Nay, a like remark holds good of two other open spaces of price- 
less value to London — the Thames Embankment and Epping Forest. 
The Embankment was paid for by the coal dues and Epping Forest 
by the metage on grain duty. Both are now at an end, and, much 
as one laments the loss of the money, one cannot wish that taxes of 
such an objectionable character should be reimposed. They were 
taxes on the necessaries of life, and fell most heavily upon the poor. 
They were octrois, tending to vex the flow of trade. But the aboli- 
tion of such taxes renders it the more necessary that we should look 
about for some substitute, not open to the same economic objections, 
and yielding, like them, a special fund, which shall be devoted ex- 
clusively to the supply of open spaces, either alone or in conjunction 
with the ordinary rates. 

Now, the mode in which London grows seems itself to point out 
the natural source of supply. London, as we have seen, is always 
spreading into the fields. Where meadows and gardens are converted 
into building-land we all know that the rent produced by the land 
thus converted suddenly rises tenfold or more. Land which pro- 
duced at the most 51. or 61. an acre as market-garden or accommoda- 
tion land, suddenly yields as building-land a ground-rent of 501., 
60Z., 100Z. an acre, perhaps much more. Now, in such a case, two — 
or perhaps we may say three — things simultaneously happen. Tbe 
owner of the converted land obtains a large immediate benefit ; 
London is deprived of so much open land and fresh air; and the 
smoke-producing area is enlarged. Moreover, the man who gains 
by the injury done to London makes his profit, not from any outlay 
of his on the land, but from the increase of value which has accrued 
to the land from the growth of London. Every single circumstance. 
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which makes London more attractive has helped to put this sadden 
gfttn into his pocket. The increase of the trade of London ; the 
JtoOessity, under which so many labour, to live in # or about London, 
fto be near the place where they earn their bread ; # every improvement 
Which makes London more agreeable as a place of residence — the 
presence of the Court, the sittings of the Legislature; all that flows 
from the fact that London is the capital (and not merely the nominal,' 
hat ip every sense the actual, capital) of the kingdom — goes to in- 
crease the value of every held round London, to hasten the day when 
it may grow houses instead of com or grass, and to fill the pockets 
of the owner when that day arrives. Now, it has been argued that 
the people of London should appropriate a share in the increase of 
value thus due to its growth. This may or may not be ; the pro- 
posal now Under consideration does not go that length. All that is 
now urged is that, where a large profit is being realised through the 
growth of the community and by an act which (whatever other 
benefits may arise from it) inflicts a distinct injury on the community, 
by destroying open land and polluting fresh air, a portion of that 
profit should go to neutralise the injury. The addition of houses to 
London is, in the present state of things, an absolute injury ; v ith 
the injury a remedy should be provided ; the man who inflicts the 
injury should at the same moment supply the remedy ; the same 
band should administer both poison and antidote. There are two 
distinct propositions, both of which, it is submitted, are sdund. The 
first is : that the increase of buildings destroys open spaces and pol- 
lutes the air, and that means should be found to make this increase 
the means of supplying automatically funds to provide open land 
and pure air. The second is : that those who are enabled by the 
growth of London to induce people to live on their land, and thus to 
make a profit which they would not otherwise have made, should he 
allowed to make their profit only on conditions which minimise the 
injury to London arising from the process. If we can take toll of 
the profit at the moment it is realised and apply that toll to the 
, maintenance of open land throughout and around London, we shall 
have at least mitigated the evils of the growth of London, and shall 
have done justice between the community and those who are pro- 
fiting by its growth. As new houses spring up, so will funds be 
supplied for new open spaces. London will grow, as it has grown 
in the past, but it will grow loosely and not in thick masses of houses. 
It* volume may be greater, but its specific gravity (so to speak) will 
be leas. Parks, playing-fields, gardens, and boulevards will be inter- 
spersed with buildings ; children will not languish from want of sun 
and air, and grown men tod women will not weary for the sight of 
grass and trees. 

Now, to apply this principle practically. In the first place: with 
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whatfimds hate we to deal ? What is the annual increase of ground- 
rents produced by covering new ground in and about London ? The 
district which we ’must take for consideration is the Greater London 
of the Registrar-General, the Metropolitan Police District : for this 
is the district hi which open land is of the greatest value to London, 
and in which open land is every day replaced by houses; this is 
.the district in which London is spreading most rapidly. 

Now, taking the figures given in the Registrar-General's * London 
Summary’ of 1889 (p. 21), it would appear that the annual increase 
of the gross rental of this district is nearly 1,000,0002. (921,4652.). 
But this figure will not give us any useful results, because this annual 
increase includes the value of all buildings — not only of buildings put 
upon land hitbferto open, but of improvements of existing buildings. 
It would include, for example, not only the rental value of* a new villa 
at Epsom, but the value of such a*pile as that recently reected 
at Albert Gate, in place of the ordinary, houses which previously 
occupied the site. What we wish to arrive at is the additional 
ground-rent payable in respect of land not hitherto covered with 
buildings. 

We can arrive at an approximate idea of this in another way. 
The last published report of the Commissioner J)f the Metropolitan 
Police gives the average of new houses built every year since the last 
census as 15,947, or, say, 10,000. It also tells us that there have 
been forty* miles of new streets and squares added every year. 
Taking the average depth of 1 he frontage on each side of the street 
as 120 feet or 40 yards, and multiplying the length of street, 40 
miles, by twice this figure for the double frontage, we find the area 
built upon each year has been about 1,163 acres, or more than a 
bquare mile and three-quarters. 

Dividing the acreage thus estimated by the number of houses, we 
find that there are about fourteen houses to every acre, and taking the 
ground-rent of each house on the average to be 82., a very moderate 
ground-rent for a house standing on rather more than a quarter of a 
rood, this gives a ground-rent of 1122. for each acre added to London 
every year. 

From this ground-rent of 1 122. we deduct the previous accommoda- 
tion rental of, say, 62. per acre, thus arriving at 1062. as the increased 
rent yielded for every acre of London devoted to building. 

As there are 1,163 acres added every year we have a total increased 
rental of 123,278 2. in respect of land for the first time devoted to build- 
ing, or about an eighth of the total additional assessment of Greater 
London. Some deduction should perhaps be made for the expense 
of making roads and sewers ; the figures arrived at must, of course, be 
treated only % as a rough estimate. 

Now, the next question is : what proportion of this annual increase 
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shall be taken to provide the remedy for the evil created by building? 
It should not be enough to check the employment of capital and 
labour in providing houses where there is a demand for them. On 
the other hand, it must produce an adequate fund to provide enough 
open land to purify London. 

Now, if we take one-tenth of the increased value we take rather 
lesB than one-tenth of the whole building-value of the land — that ip 
to say, we should be able to buy rather less than one-tenth of the 
land itself for an open space. And in addition to the actual value of 
the land there would be the expenses of purchase, of laying out the 
land for the public enjoyment, and of maintenance. We«may, perhaps, 
say, then, that we should not be able to buy, lay out, and maintain 
more than a twentieth of the land which is devoted to building every 
year. There are 640 acres in a square mile ; we should, therefore, 
have thirty-two acres of open sjiace in every square mile built on, or 
about fifty acres in every square mile and a half. Thus supposing 
the land to be laid out equally and symmetrically (which Heaven 
forefend !), there would be two open spaces of fifty acres, one in 
each direction, within three-quarters of a mile of every one. This is 
the minimum provision for a vast province of houses like London. 
A tenth of the $ew ground-rents is, therefore, the least that 
London can ask, while perhaps it might be inexpedient to ask 
more. 

One-tenth of the estimated increased rental of 123,278f. would be 
12,327 1. One could not do much with 12,000J., but this, it um*t be 
Temembered, would be the produce of the tax for the first 'year only. 
In the second year the income of the Open Space Fund would be 
24,000Z. and at the end of twenty years it vould be 240,000£. ; at the 
end of thirty years, 360,000J. 

Our proposal is, then, that a tax of two shillings in the pound 
should be imposed on all ground-rents or increased annual land- 
values derived from the erection of houses on land hitherto uncovered. 
There would be no difficulty in devising a machinery for assesrung 
and collecting the tax. The assessment for the purpose of the 
ordinary rates would show the total increase in the rental due to the 
conversion of the land from tillage to building. From the increased 
assessment no competent surveyor would have any difficulty in 
deducting the return upon the capital outlay in buildings; and the 
-previous agricultural rental of the land would be known from the 
rate-book. The residue, after deducting these Bums, would be the 
Tental liable to the tax, and a couple of extra columns in the rate- 
book would show the ‘ estimated improved ground-rental due to 
building,’ and the 1 improved ground-rental rate ’ at two shillings 
in the pound. The tax would be levied on the occupier in the 
ordinary way, but tie occupier should have the right to deduct the 
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tax from his rent, notwithstanding any contract to the contrary, as 
in the case of the landlord’s property-tax. 

There would, of course, be the ordinary right of appeal against an 
assessment, and t he ground-landlord would have every opportunity of 
lowing that he was not making the profit attributed to him. 

Not only should the tax proposed fall upon fields and meadows 
covered with buildings for the first time, but upon all bind which, 
though in a sense built upon, is further cut up and made tybear 
additional buildings. 

Suppose, for example, that St. John's Wood weie swept away, and 
replaced by tall terraces of shops and houses with the minynum of 
\ard accommodation. Or take another ca-^e in which an operation of 
this kind was only averted by public* effort. The Lawn at South 
Lambeth, whole Air. Fawcett resided, consisted of seven houses with 
long old-fashioned gardens in the rear,* and a plot of grass studded 
with old thorns and willows in front. •The whole site, together with 
that of an adjoining house called Carroun House, which stood in 
spacious ground', was acquired by a speculator, who cleared Jthe site 
and proposed to cover it with a village of shops and cottages. In 
Mich cases there is just the same jump in rental value as in the case 
of fields for the first time laid out for building.# The buildings al- 
leady on the land do not enter into the value of the land for the new 
purposes ; the land is dealt with for all purposes of value as bare land, 
hi such a case, therefore, the improved ground-rental would be 
assessed iy precisely the same way as in the case of a field in the 
suburbs. 

There are other eases in the centre of London where buildings 
are merely reconstructed on the same site; others, where existing 
buildings are enlarged. Tin* reversionary, if not the immediate, 
ground-value is, no doubt, increased in all these cases. But the 
operation consists mainly, not in covering new land, but in altering 
the character of the buildings; there may even be eases in which the 
area actually occupied with buildings is diminished although the 
buildings are carried nearer to the sky. The open space tax would 
not fall ui>on the increased land-value in these cases, just as it would 
not fall on the additional land-value which is attributable every year 
to land in the centre of the City, already fully built on. Two condi- 
tions are necessary to giv e rise to the tax. Buildings must be placed 
on land not previously covered, and an additional land-value must 
thus arise. When, however, land passes in time through two stages, 
being first converted from meadow to villas and garden*, and subse- 
quently from villas and gardens to shops and, rows of houses, there 
i> no reason why each increase in land-value should not be taxed. 

Should the open space tax he levied in perpetuity, or sh fluid it 
be terminable, as to each piece'of land ? 
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Now, there may be something to be said for a limitation to, say, 
fifty years. The object is to provide a certain proportion of open land’ 
and, as the County Council can at their usual rate of borrowing repay 
any sum raised with interest in fifty years, it* may be said that all 
that needs to be done can be done with a tax for fifty years. But, 
in practice, no object would be gained by making the tax on each 
piece of land a terminable one. The owner of the land to be de\oted 
to building would not feel the tax any the less because it was to 
terminate in fifty years. The better way, therefore, would be to 
impose the tax in perpetuity, but to gi\e the owner the power of 
redemption at any time, at a reasonable number of years* purchase. 

Moreover, any owner laying out an estate should be at liberty to 
come to terms with the local authorities foi the redemption of the 
tax by a contribution in kind. He might offer to dedicate aud lay 
out a garden or playing-field**, or a series of boulevaids, in lieu of the 
tax, and if the authority's deemed the offer a fair equivalent, the rest 
of the land might he declared tax-free at once. An owner of a con- 
siderable tract of land would piobably piefer this course, as he could 
thus secure beyond question the benefits of an o^ien space in the midst 
of his building-lam^, and enhance the \ alue of hi* surrounding property. 

The tax must be payable to the County Council as the central 
authority of London, although it will be le\ied to a great extent out- 
side the County of London. The object i«* to protect London from 
being built up, to insure that London shall spread healthily. The 
tax must, therefore, be applied by an authority ha\ingthe interests 
of all London in charge, not by a numboi of local authorities each 
interested in a particular district. After open spaces ha\e been laid 
out, however, their management might fitly he handed over to 1 lie 
local authority, an allowance out of the tax being made to meet the 
expense of care-taking. 

Now, let us glance at some of the objections which may be made 
to the scheme. 

It may be said that the property of the landowmer would be taken 
away without compensation. It i> nearer the truth to say that the 
landowner, under present conditions, takes away the property of the 
community without compensation. He reaps piofit from the growth of 
London. By way of showing his gratitude he takes away open land 
and fresh air. The most that can he made of such an objection 
is this: although the rental-\alue jump» suddenly when land is 
built upon, the capital-value no doubt grows gradually. Suppose, 
therefore, that the proposed tax were levied to-morrow. There may 
he a few persons who hg,ve just bought building-land, and who liavo 
paid, in their purchase-money, foi the increased rehtal which they 
foresaw. These persons may not get quite so high a rental as they 
expected at so early a date. For, as in each neighbourhood, old and 
new houses come into competition, the owner of the J|md^n which 
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the new houses are built must either charge ground-rents corre- 
sponding to those of the old houses and pay the tax out of his own 
pocket, or, if be prefers to charge •higher rents in order to recoup 
himself the tax, he fhust wait till the demand is sufficient to lead to 
the payment of his increased rent. Tlius the tax will probably tend 
slightly to retard the rate at which the value of London building- 
land increases. When we learn that in the county of London land, 
apart from building outlay, increases in value by 350,000?. «every 
year, we need not be apprehensive on this score. The practical re- 
sult will probably be to steady the demand of the speculative builder. 

Moreo\er, whatever the effect of the suggested tax may«be, it is 
precisely the same in character as that produced by the various con- 
ditions already ]'iii]jom»<1 upon the erection of buildings in towns. 

Nearly thirty \eais ago. Parliament prohibited the erection in 
Loudon, on the side of anv new street less than fifty feet wide, of 
any building exceeding in height the'widtfi of the street. Twenty 
years later fin 1882) it was enacted that every dwelling-house erected 
upon a site not pn \iniisly occupied by a dwelling should havt* in the 
rear and exclusively belonging to it an open space pro] K>rt innate to 
the width of tin* building: where the width exceeded thirty feet 
(which niu\ he taken as a \erv moderate width), *the open space was 
to be at least 150 square feet: and by an Act of last' session no 
building must e.xieed ninety feet in height. But in these regula- 
tions liondou is i.ir behind other great towns. The Public Health 
Act of 187.5 ga\e provincial corporations powders to make bye-laws 
with respect to tin* sufficiency of the space about buildings to secure 
a free circulation of air. The Imperial Government (Local Govern- 
ment Board) has under this provision issued model bye-laws which 
contemplate* wide .-paces both in rear mid in front of all new buildings, 
and many towns Iuim* made bye-laws on their basis. In Manchester, 
for exathple, there must he thirty-six feet clear in front of a new 
building, and in rear a distance proportioned to the height of the 
building. When, for instance, a building is carried thirty-five feet 
in height, there must be a clear space behind it of at least twenty-five 
feet deep across the whole width of the building. At Brighton an 
area of at least 200 square feet is required in the rear in any case, 
and, where a building exceeds thirty-five feet in height, 500 square 
feet.. 

Now, such compulsory reservations of o})en space for light and 
ventilation are of precisely the same nature as the reservation of open 
space which would be secured by the measure we have been con- 
sidering. In either case the owner of the land aboul to be covered 
with new buildings is, for the public weal, prohibited from making 
the most of his land ; he is not allowed to roar buildings on the 
whole site, he is not allowed to cut and carve his land as he chooses. 
He mu^b leave a certain portion uncovered ; he must, if need be, qpt 
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back his building from the street in the front ; and ho must not (in 
London) carry 'liis building above a pertain height. He is deprived 
of the full use of a certain portinn of his land, of the receipt of a 
certain proportion of the profit he would otherwise make. His 
ground-rent is taxed every whit as much as if so much money 
were deducted from it. If it is answered that lie reaps his profit 
from the improved character of the buildings and the higher rent 
they .will command, this argument (whatever it is worth) tells as 
much for a tax for open spaces. All buildings in the vicinity of an 
open space command a higher rental. 

There is another class of Acts which are equally good prece- 
dents for the tax proposed — those which regulate the alignment of 
buildings.. No building in London can, without the permission of 
the London County Council, be brought bexond the general line of 
buildings in the street, although the owner max possess a garden, 
fore-court, or other prixrfte ground between his hniist* and the street- 
pavement. Here is an open spare res< rxed to iho public at the 
expense* of tin 1 landowner. Nay, exeiy provision of Town Building 
Acts which imposes fetters on tin 1 mode in wln<h land shall be 
developed, making building moie expensive, and i ouseijneutly tending 
pro tanto to reduci*the ground-rent xxlnch the builder an ill pay. and 
consequently the profit of the grout id-oxxner. is based on tin* same 
priuciple as the tax noxv proposed. 

Now, an objection of a diffcioiit kind may be made. It may be 
said, ‘Granted that the tax is not unjust in principle stilj it is ob- 
jectionable to multiply imposts. The machinery of taxation should 
be as simple as possible. You sav that open spaces are. like* 
paving and lighting, necessit ies of any well-goxerned town. Why 
should not the whole community pay for its open spaces, as it docs 
for its sewers, its lights, and its paving?* Well, in the first place, 
#»ewers, lights, and paving are not paid for by tin* whole of Lmdon. 
Each district }>ays for its own. Now an open space benefits not only 
the particular district in which it is situated, hut the whole of 
London. Therefore, the* local principle cannot he applied in its 
naked simplicity, and questions arise as to how the expense should 
be shared between London generally and the parishes. This by the way. 
The principal objection to throwing the burden of providing open 
spaces on the rates, whether general or local, is that open spacers will 
not be provided in sufficient quantity by that means. 

London rates have numerous claims upon them. Not only are 
they burdened with the providing of the ordinary necessities of town- 
life — sewers, road-making, lighting — but they have to deal with those 
exceptional problems which arise from the abnormal size of London, 
such problems as niain drainage, education, and the housing of the 
l>eople. London rates increase every year, they now amount to 
about 6s. in the pound, or nearly 33 per cent. Whoever r^dly pays 
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these rates in the ultimate result (and this question is exhaustively 
discussed by the witnesses before the Town Holdings Committee), 
they are apparently paid by the occupier. The occupier, the rate- 
payer of common parlance, may well shrink, therefore, from voting 
for any increased expenditure, may well require his representatives to 
set their faces sternly against such expenditure. In fact, county 
councillors of experience and position give it as their opinion that 
improvements in London are practically stopped at the present 
moment by the dread of increased rate 5 *. 

Now, when a question of economy arises, those things which are 
obviously leasf noce—arv an* iird cut off. Hooks are an early. subject 
of retrenchment v\ it li pri\ate persons ; ratepayers, in like manner, first 
object to free lib] arii*-*. In the next place, they will probably object to 
open “paces : for t he e\ il Moults from want of fresh air, and of open land 
on which eluldn n may play in the sun and \oung men take exercise, 
aie not obvious at the moment as tlpeevih of bad drainage or dark 
or i 11-pa \ed -tn*» t-. The pio\ iding of open "paces, therefore, if left to 
I lie rale", w ill constant lv hr put oft till a more convenient reason ; 
and that mmmiii. wo Know, never comes. Something maybe done, 
no doubt, but it will alwav-be nnicb less than should be done, and 
London will be "tun'd ol fn^h air and room to ntove. On the other 
hand, a fund "pi ci.tllv cn-iumked to provide open spaces must be 
-pent. It eiitainlv will not be too large a fund, but it will supply a 
constant miiiiu* of imoine. without pressure upon anyone, and rising 
or falling in amount with the greater or h*">N need of its employment. 
It may be supplemented, if the ratepayers so please, from thegeneial 
lutes; it may be supplemented fiom private munificence; but it will 
of it <■ elf secure at lea-t a minimum of open land for the well-being 
of London. 

Let us turn now for a moment to the more agreeable topic of the 
use to be made of the future open-space fund. 

it goes without saving that the Count \ Council must have power 
to squire land, cither In agreement or compulsorily, on the usual 
terms, for the puipnse of maintaining and forming open spaces. 
Commons, where they can be found, will, of course, be preserved, and 
parks must be formed. These parks should supply two wants: they 
should be pleasant places for sitting, walking, riding, and driving; 
and they should be furnished with an adequate space for cricket and 
football. Level places must bo selected for these playing-fields, and 
very often land which is not well suited for building may be admirable 
for this purpose, and may be obtained at cheap rates — for example, 
the great tract of maishes in the Lea valley. Where large parks 
cannot be made, there must be smaller garden-places, where women 
may, in a few minutes’ walk, take their children and watch them 
play. Then, again, the hill-tops round London must be saved for 
the public ; such places, for instance, as Pepys Hill, Greenwich ; the 
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Hilly Fields, Lewisham ; Honor Oak — twenty acres in such a spot 
will often preserve a clear view for .miles round ; and what pleasure 
we all derive from a wide view !— ^-especially if our horizon is usually 
bounded by house-roofs. Moreover, as the winds sweep into London 
from the sea, and from distant wood and meadow, they kiss these 
hill-tops. If they encounter the smoke of chimneys on each hill 
they cross, their fragrance soon fades, and they are of little use to 
the denser parts of London. Hill-tops should on every account be 
saved. And besides commons, playing-fields, gardens, and hill-tops, 
we want broad thoroughfares lined with trees leading from one 
frequented point to another, connecting together common and park 
and garden, and making the walk to the spot for which one is bound 
a pleasure, and not a toil. In this respect (’ont mental cities set us a 
good example. They are not, as a rule, better pro\ided with large 
open spaces; but more trees are brought into their midst. How 
charming is the quarter vf Pari* from the Plaee de la Concorde to 
the Trocadero ! There is no great open space; Imt an abundance of 
avenues and leafy ways. We scarcely realise that we ate in a town, 
though we are in the heart of the second city in Europe. Special 
means of forming m boulevards exi<t in tin* building alignments to 
which allusion has* been made. When such means tail, the open 
space fund cannot he better used than in a judicious creation of 
broad tree-lined avenues, even at the co-4 of purchasing a few 
houses. 

One word in conclusion upon the supreme importance «nf supply- 
ing London with open land and fresh air. Wo all know the story of 
‘the Indian potentate wdio dro\e from IhiV'wntcr to Mil** End, and 
‘there was no more spirit in him ‘ ! In this ^cin* every Englishman 
is proud of London ; it is a wonderful tiibute to the onetgy and en- 
terprise of the nation. Hut. nevertheless, it is a moiistiosit \ . Years 
ago Cobbctt called it a wen ; and the wen has grown greatly since 
Cobbett’s time. Life in London is an unnatural life ; it is not 
natural — it is not healthy for body or inind — that many persons 
should be packed together on a few square mile*. L»»ok at a I^ondou 
crowd from the upper floor of a building, from tin* top of an omnibus. 
What white, smoke-stained faces ! The great want of I^ondmi is sun 
and fresh air. How often when the sun is shining brightly twenty 
miles out of London, it is thick with fog and mist in London streets! 
Where are London children to play, save in the street ? What games 
can they learn? Where can they get that training in self-discipline, 
courage and dexterity, to which the Duke of Wellington alluded, 
when he said that Waterloo was wpn on the playing-fields of Eton ? 
And all this is, to a great extent, preventible. It is not necessary 
that London should grow in a formless mass without design, throw- 
ing out on every side blocks of houses so thickly planted that there 
is no room for the sun's rays to penetrate, or for the wind to jlo aught 
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bat create perilous draughts. Those who govern l^ondon in the 
future are responsible to 6ee that these things no longer happen. 
And it is the duty of us all to press home this obligation, and to 
point out means by which the representatives of the community may 
be enabled to discharge it. . Such a means, it is believed, may be pro- 
vided by the special tax and the Open Space Fund which are advo- 
cated in this paper. 

Robert Hunger. 
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PASQUALE DE PAOLI : A STUDY 


9 

The Emperor Napoleon the First was for three years of his life a 
British subject, from 1794 to 1797, when King George the Third of 
England w*as also King of Cornea. This addition to the British 
crown was the work of a remarkable triumvirate, of whom Nelson wa<* 
the fighter, Elliot the •diplomatist, and Pasquale de Paoli the 
prompter, and, in the end, the betrayer. The project of conquest 
had for some time been in the air, but it was Paoli who at last ]>er- 
suaded the king and the Toulon Commission to risk an expedition. 
His motives for doing so were not, 'strictly speaking, patriotic, for at 
the time that he cufled in English aid he was himself in direst need, 
and to inteqo-e a line of British bayonets between himself and the 
guillotine was quite as much his object as to secure for his couutr}'- 
men the benefits of trial by jury. 

Pasquale de Paoli was born in 172G. He was the §on of the 
Marquis llyacinthe de Paoli, a gentleman whose turbulence went so 
far beyond the usual Corsican impatience of law that, besides main- 
taining a fierce vendetta all hi> life with the Marquis Matra, he set 
on foot a rebellion against the Genoese — who then ruled in Corsica — 
and succeeded in driving out their garrison. What to do next was 
not easy to settle, but Paoli ended by inviting a Bavarian baron of 
the name of Neuhoff to be king of Corsica. The baron, nothing loth, 
proclaimed himself as King Theodore. He tried to get over the 
difficulty of the rival factions among his subjects by appointing Paoli 
and his enemy, the Marquis Matra, twin prime ministers. But this did 
not quite suit Corsican ideas, and as the baron had no money, and could 
not get himself recognised by the Powers, he found it as well to 
abdicate and leave his country to the mercy of the Genoese. They 
promptly re-entered, and Paoli, with his son Pasquale, fled to Naples, 
where he died. 

Pasquale grew up at the court of Naples, where he studied men 
and manners, and learned all there was to learn at the university. 
But he never forgot Corsica, and, in 1755, he sailed with a few 
friends for the land of his birth, and once more called the people 
to arms. He succeeded. He was a cleverer man than his father, 
more fervid and less quarrelsome, and, besides, he knew yh&t he 
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wanted, and was wise enough to cut off the Matras, root and branch, 
before proceeding' to more serious measures. Twin dictatorships were 
not to Pasquale’s taste : neither was he so weak as to call in a foreign 
king, as his father had done. The Matras, having been piously ex- 
terminated, and the Genoese driven out, Paoli made himself dictator 
of Corsica, and remained so for fourteen years. At the end of this time 
Corsica changed hands, and the French sent in troops to restore 
order. Paoli had never had much of an army : his navy was hi& great 
strength. He accordingly gave in without a struggle and sailed for 
Leghorn, where the English consul received him with almost royal 
honours. # . 

It would have been difficult to receive him in any other way. 
Though his invasion of Corsica was nothing more than a buc- 
caneering raid, yet for fourteen years he had been a king in all 
but the name. His government, in a way, had been recognised by 
the great Powers, and he had undoubtedly used his power well. He 
had reduced the taxes, ho had turned a motley band of smugglers 
and priwiteers into a nimble and obedient fleet, and he ‘allowed 
nobody hut himself to enjoy the luxury of a vendetta. At the same 
time he was wise enough not to excite envy by the assumption of a title, 
and remained plain Pasquale de Paoli. In private life his dress and 
habits were of the simplest ; he held no court, and appointed no 
officers of State. The great seal of Corsica was kept in a cupboard, 
and when it was wanted Paoli would send a little boy to fetch it. 
This pa*tqml simplicity, allied with so much real power, enchanted 
Boswell, who travelled in Corsica about that time. 1 1 could have 
fancied myself in the land of Cincinnatus,’ he wrote. And Boswell 
was not Puoli's only admirer. He pleased other and more discerning 
critics. Alticri was struck with his resemblance to patriots of the 
classic type, and dedicated to him the tragedy of Timoleone . 

He came to London, and ten days after his arrival was presented 
to the king. The next day the 1 )nke of Grafton, then prime minister, 
called on him at his lodgings in Old Bond Street. A pension of 
1,200/. a year was conferred on him, and he was elected a member 
of I)r. Johnson’s club. Pensioned and feted, the corsair subsided 
into tlie diner-out. 

Twenty years rolled pleasantly by ; but when the French Revo- 
lution broke out, Paoli astonished his friends by suddenly starting 
for Corsica. L T pon a motion in the French National Assembly, 
seconded by Mirabeau, martial law was suspended in Corsica and a 
constitution granted. Paoli was elected to the National Assembly 
and took his seat, resolved, if possible, to play in Paris the part he 
bad so long presented on the minor stage of Corsica. It was daring, 
but it was not well judged. He was now sixty-four, a man of another 
time, and it was not given to such as he to ride on the whirlwind of 
the French Revolution. His old-world notions of king and Church 
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only made men impatient; the stately periods and measured 
eloquence of his speeches produced no effect, beside the mad 
harangues of men who might have been his grandchildren. His 
anger and alarm rose daily, and as he was no coward it soon became 
known that he was heartily disgusted with what he saw and heard. 
There could be but one result to this. In the summer of 1792 
he fled for his life. He reached Corsica in safety. The French* 
Government sent and demanded his head, but in doing this they 
overreached themselves. In Corsica Paoli was at home. He con- 
vened a general assembly of his countrymen, and placed himself in 
their hands. 

The people answered once more to his call. They rose as one 
man, even the priests bearing arms, drove the Republican troops from 
the open country, and shut them up in the three seaport towns of 
S. Fiorenzo, Bastia and Calvi. Paoli was too sagacious to be blinded 
by a first success. He had not ruled Corsica for fourteen years 
without finding out what his countrymen could do and what they 
could not. They were good for a spurt -none better- -or they could 
maintain a guerilla war: Corsica, like Spain, though ea*y to overrun, 
was hard to conquef. But regular warfare he knew to be beyond 
them ; they were toft few and too impatient of discipline. He was 
trapped. There was yet time to save himself by flight : but if he 
stood his ground there was but one course open to him — he must 
find a powerful ally. 

It wasjnow November 1793. A British fleet of fourteen <*ail was 
anchored in the Bay of Hyeres, only a few hour*' sail fiom Corsica; 
and officers and men were all thirsting for another fight with the 
French. There were 2,000 regulars on board under the command 
of General O'Hara, afterwards Governor of Gibraltar. The fleet was 
commanded by Lord Hood, and had been despatched to Toulon for the 
purpose of seizing the town and proclaiming Louis the Seventeenth. 
After the capture of Toulon, Sir Gilbert Elliot, the civil member 
of the Commission, organised a sort of government in the njime of 
Louis the Seventeenth with so much success that c Monsieur’ —after- 
wards Louis the Eighteenth — proposed to assume in state the title 
of Regent of France on the strength of it. Elliot did not at once 
assent, thinking it a little premature, but he managed to sustain hi» 
government in spite of a besieging force of Republican troops until 
Napoleon Buonaparte took charge of their batteries The young 
gunner, then twenty-four years old, speedily drove out the English. 
Four thousand of the inhabitants fled from his vengeance and 
followed Elliot aboard. 

As there was clearly nothing more to be done at Toulon, Hood 
now bethought himself of an invitation he had received in the 
preceding September. Pasquale de Paoli had written him a letter 
imploring him to come and conquer Corsica for King Georgfe. He 
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was glad to have it now : it gave him one more chance of a fight. 
Though over seventy he had all the ardour of forty-five, and he was 
chafing under his defeat. As for Nelson, who commanded the 
< Agamemnon,’ a sixty-four, under him, he was overjoyed, and Elliot 
favoured the plan also, though not for the same reasons. He was 
not a fighter, but he had 4,000 Frenchmen to feed, and they were 
costing 1 502. a day out of the scanty funds at his disposal. 

The two remaining commissioners therefore recommended P&oli’s 
plan to the home authorities, and asked for instructions. The king 
was quite willing that Corsica should be conquered for him, but as 
for instructions none could be given. Mr. Dundas thought that, 
under the circumstances, Sir Gilbert probably knew more about 
Corsica than he could tell him, and said so in effect, with many 
flattering expressions of the king’s confidence in Elliot’s discretion. 
Sir Gilbert, then sailed for Corsica and* found that Paoli, though an 
outlaw from France and actually under sentence of death, was, 
for the moment, master of the island. He had been again voted 
dictator, and formally empowered to pledge his countrymen in any 
way he c1k»o. Never was a man more completely in possession of 
the hearts and minds of a whole people. An # absence of twenty 
years had not diminished their adoration for him. He was still, 
literally, their idol. They kissed hi* portrait when they saw it, and 
went on their knees even for this act of devotion. To secure Paoli’s 
.support wii", therefore, to secure the support of all Corsicans. But 
there was. some danger in an ally *o powerful ; and when he pro- 
posed that Elliot should direct the forces of the Commission to 
erecting Corsica into an independent country under British protec- 
tion, he flatly declined; such a course would merely mean that 
England was to conquer Corsica for Paoli's benefit. The dictator 
then disclaimed any personal ambition, and proposed that Corsica 
should 1 m* added to the domains of the British Crown. Had this 
been his first suggestion it is probable that Elliot would have 
accepted it unconditionally. But the few days’ negotiations had 
aroused his suspicions, and he now demanded from Paoli the 
assurance that once the conquest effected, he (Paoli) would retire 
from political life altogether. This condition was afterwards much 
dwelt on by the disloyal and meddling officers who did their best to 
ruin Elliot, as evidence of his harsh and overbearing nature. But 
the very events on which they founded their accusations proved that 
it was but an act of the simplest wisdom, the very least precaution 
that a wise negotiator could take in dealing with an ambitious, 
unscrupulous nature. Paoli hesitated. It was not true that he had 
no personal ambition ; in fact, he had no desire left except to gratify 
his ambition, and if he kept the pledge Elliot required him to give, 
he must retire into private life, and it was not likely that, at sixty- 
.six, he vould have many more chances of distinction. On the other 
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hand, if he declined to give it, he stood between the disgrace of 
flight and the certainty of the guillotine, and the t time for flight was 
fast slipping by. After all it wa* only a pledge, so he gave it, u»d 
the British attack on Corsica was begun forthwith. 

Corsica runs out to the north in a long, narrow neck only twelve 
miles across. On the west side of this neck is the port of S. 
Fiorenzo, said by Paoli to be the most important place in the island, 
on the possession of which the fate of Corsica would depend. On the 
east side, nearly opposite to S. Fiorenzo and only twelve miles dis- 
tant, was Bastia. Lord Hood took the post of honour and attacked 
S. Fiorenzo; Nelson was sent round to lay siege to Bastia. The 
troops under General Dundas, and afterwards General Abraham 
D’Aubant,. took no part in the fighting. In vain Ilood, with some- 
thing of a sailor’s warmth, pointed out that they were part of the 
forces of the Commission anS ought to help in the fight. In vain 
Elliot, more suavely, wrote ter the same effect, and appealed to the 
traditions *of the British army. The commandant thanked them for 
their polite attentions, rejoined that neither the admiral nor the civil 
commissioner wa^, so far as ht* wa** aware, n professional conductor of 
sieges, and declined to ‘entangle himself * in any operations what- 
ever. He alone, lie continued, was responsible for the troops under 
his command, and he proceeded to ensure tlieir safety by cantoning 
them around S. Fiorenzo, from which comfortable quarter neither 
he nor they stirred till after the fall of Ba&tia. 

S. Fiorenzo fell first. On the 11th of February the garrison 
evacuated the lines and inarched unmolested past the British can- 
tonments, across the land into Bastia. 

Bastia was a strong place and Nelson's fleet was weak. His ships 
were undermanned, and there were not enough of them. The tackle 
was rotten, the rations scanty, and as the army gave him no help the 
only forces available to complete the blockade on the land side were 
the Corsicans. Afloat or ashore they were lukewarm allies, and gave 
many a helping hand to the French. Moreover the garrison, com- 
manded by General Gentili, was strong. Against these hea\y odds 
Nelson fought with a gaiety that was infectious. ‘If your Ijordship 
will please to send me a couple of gunboats, they would be very useful 
this fine weather in harassing the enemy,’ lie wrote to Jx>rd Hood. 
Then in his diary, ‘When I get them, the inhabitants of Bastia sleep 
no more.’ To his wife he wrote, ‘My men belmve splendidly. They 
aie now (I may say it to you) what British sailors ought to be, 
perfectly invincible. I believe they mind shot no more than peas.’ 
Once the ‘ Agamemnon ’ ran aground, and was got off, rather to 
Nelson’s disgust, without a fight. ‘ I don’t think they are the men 
to have taken the “Agamemnon,” ’ he wrote to his brother, ‘but they 
behaved shamefully in not trying.’ 

At one of the French outposts, Maginaggio, Gentili hinfself was 
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in command. Nelson summoned the place and received for reply, 

« Nous sommes republicans ; ce mot seul doit vous suffire. Ce n’est 
pcjnt au Maginaggio, lieu sans defense, qu’il faut vous adresser. Si 
vous allez a St. Florent, Bastia ou Calvi vous trouverez des soldats 
fran 9 ais qui vous repondront selon vos desirs. Quant a la troupe 
que je cominande, elle est prete a vous montrer qu’elle est compos£e de 
soldats franca is.’ Upon receiving this defiance, delivered from beneath 
a cap of liberty hoisted in the market-place, Nelson landed a "party 
of blue-jackets and stormed the post, reserving for himself the 
pleasure of striking down, with his own hand, the cap of liberty. 

This little success had a very good effect on his wavering allies. 
They tightened the blockade, and in Bastia bread rose to three francs 
a loaf. Once already had N elson’s bombardment nearly brought about 
a capitulation, and on the night of the 12th of May his cruisers cap- 
tured a small boat trying to run his blockade. Among the prisoners 
was the brother of the Commandant, who, hdwever, before his capture 
dropped overboard the despatches he was charged with.* But the 
tide was unfriendly and floated them to Nelson the next nlorning. 
From them he learned that Bastia was starving. Seven days later 
Gentili surrendered. • 

Early in June, eager to get at the next piece*of fighting, Nelson 
sailed for Cahi. In this siege the navy was supported by the 
army, now commanded by Sir Charles Stuart, an officer who, at any 
rate, was fond of fighting. It was not too much help. The sun, 
which had.been genial in February, and fierce in June, was deadly in 
August. All around the town lay marshy land, and in one fortnight 
of the siege the English lost 1,500 men with fever. The work, too, 
was very heavy. 4 By computation to this night,’ wrote Nelson on 
the 13th of July, ‘we may be supposed to have dragged one 26- 
pounder, with its ammunition and every requisite for making a bat- 
tery, upwards of eighty miles, seventeen of which were up a very 
steep mountain.’ 

When the siege had already lasted a month, five out of six guns 
in the advanced battery were knocked to pieces in a night. Hood 
was prostrate with fatigue. Stuart was down with fever. Only 
Nelson’s wiry frame could bear up against the climate and the work. 
* I am here a reed among the oaks,’ he said. 4 1 have all the diseases 
there are, but there is not enough in my frame for them to fasten on.* 
On the 12th of July a ricochet shot drove some sand into his eye and 
blinded him. 4 1 got a slap in the face the other day,’ he wrote, 4 for 
which I owe the enemy one, and mean to repay them ere long.* He 
was soon out of their debt. Nelson, it is true, was the only officer 
left fit for duty on the side of the besiegers, but Nelson, even with 
one eye knocked out, and racked with ague, replaced them all. After 
three armistices Calvi surrendered, and the garrison with two guns 
marched! out with the honours of war. If the siege had lasted 
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another fortnight, the French must have won ; as it was, only 400 
men were left fit to march in. • 

Before the fighting was over the civil arm had completed the 
annexation and proclaimed George, by the grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France, Ireland and Corsica, King. 

After his bargain with Paoli at Murato, Elliot travelled on to 
Corte, a village in the centre of the island and, although containing 
no more than 2,000 inhabitants, the capital of Corsica. The General 
Assembly was summoned, and met in June. Its first measure was 
to formally recite the iniquities of the French, and to declare the 
absolute and irrevocable separation of Corsica from 'France. The 
next step was to draft a constitution. This work was allotted to a 
protege of Paoli's, a young man of great talent, afterwards French 
Ambassador at St. James's, Count Carl' Andrea Pozzo di Borgo. Born 
at Alala near Ajaccio in 1764, he had grown up in the intimacy of 
a family of boys somewhat yeunger than himself — the Buonapartes. 
The ambition of every young Corsican of that time extended no 
further* than to serve Paoli, and when the deliverer reappeared after 
an absence of twenty years and, passing over the two older Buona- 
partes, already young men, chose as his associate the soberer and 
maturer Pozzo di «Borgo, Napoleon's wrath and jealousy knew no 
bounds. When Pozzo stood as municipal councillor for Ajaccio, 
Napoleon stood against him. Pozzo was likely to win, for he sjioke 
well, and Napoleon was always a poor orator. But these advantages 
weighed nothing against the younger man’s impetuojas resolve. 
Discarding the constitutional forms of an election, he cut short 
Pozzo’s chances by having him pulled off the platform by liis legs. 
Napoleon won the election, but he made of Pozzo a lifelong enemy. 
He himself soon tired of Corsican politics ; he plotted to restore the 
sway of France, was detected and fled for his life. He entered the 
army of the Kepublic and left the parish politics of his native country 
to Pozzo di Borgo. 

Pozzo, then, as secretary to the General Assembly, drafted the 
Constitution of Corsica. It provided for an elective assembly, trial 
by jury, and toleration of all creeds. It contained a civil and 
criminal code, and established the dynasty of George the Third. It 
contained some curious provisions, one being a fine of 200 francs for 
a member of parliament neglecting to attend the session when duly 
summoned, and also fixed the quorum for Government business at 
the very high percentage of one-half of a house of 200 members. 1 

The Constitution was read three times in the General Assembly,* 
and passed on the 21st of June, 1794. Paoli was hailed the father 
of his country, and a marble bust was voted to him. The crown was 
offered to Elliot, wijo accepted it in the king’s name, and the Assembly 
then broke up until the first election. 

1 Cotittvsione del Regno di Corsica, Tit. iv., Art. 2 . f 
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Under the Constitution the king’s power was to be exercised by a 
viceroy, resident in Corsica, and the question every Corsican was 
now asking himself and his neighbour was, who would the viceroy 
be? Paoli was eager to get the appointment for himself, and*was 
plotting to secure his nomination in direct breach of his pledged 
word to Elliot. Although he had made several attempts to re-enter 
public life, he had hitherto been thwarted by Elliot’s intimation that 
if he persisted, the English troops should be at once withdrawn. 
There does not appear to be any excuse for Paoli’s conduct. There 
was nothing in the pledge that Elliot exacted that was dishonourable, 
and it had been given as the consideration for help that saved Paoli 
from the necessity of choosing between a dishonourable flight and 
the guillotine. But his restless, grasping spirit could qot endure 
that anyone but himself should wield power in the land where he 
had so long been supreme. In six months he had forgotten the 
straits from which he had been delivered aifd was deep in the plot to 
overturn Elliot. 

He had not a great following at first. The Corsicans, though not 
conspicuous among nations for steadfastness, were not as yet capable 
of such agile perfidy as their leader. But Paoli’^ influence was con- 
siderable, and when the General Assembly broke *up and Paoli went 
to the hills to take the waters Elliot thought it as well to follow 
him. 

They stayed together in the convent of Orezza. It was quite 
impossible.to concert any plans with Paoli, whose ideas of business, 
even when he was honest, were loose and .wandering ; but Elliot and 
he had many long and outwardly friendly talks in the long, cool 
corridors of the convent, while the last shells were bursting in Calvi. 

Corsica was further from London then than India is now, and the 
appointment of viceroy was not a matter to be hurried, so Paoli’s 
suspense lasted a long time. In October it was at last put an end to : 
Elliot was appointed. 

The post of Viceroy of Corsica was a great one, being at that time 
certainly the most considerable in the British Empire after Ireland 
and Bengal, and the salary was fixed at 8,0001. a year. Elliot had 
recommended that it should be bestowed on some great English 
noble : the Duke of Northumberland being suggested. The only 
course that he had strenuously deprecated was the appointment of 
any Corsican ; inasmuch as, after the first term had expired, every 
Corsican gentleman who was not appointed in succession would con- 
sider himself personally affronted. Paoli’s services were, at the same 
time, recognised in the most flattering manner. A pension of 1,0001. 
a yeaT was bestowed on him, and the king sent him his portrait set 
in brilliants and hung on a gold chain, as a mark of bis personal 
regard. This was the first time that George the Third had shown so 
great a VAark of his favour to any one not royal, and if anything 
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could have soothed Paoli’s wounded vanity it should have been these 
great attentions. They were conveyed by the viceroy himself, with 
that prompt courtesy and geniality from which not even the certain 
conviction of Paoli’s treachery could persuade him to depart. 

But Paoli was mad with jealousy and spite. He now threw off 
the mask completely. He retired to Rostino, his birthplace, a small 
town to the north of Bastia, and founded a cave of Adullam there. 
He entered into correspondence with the French, so lately his bitterest 
enemies, and dubbed himself ‘ citoyen.’ 

The viceroy of Corsica had his hands full. The inland had only 
200,000 inhabitants, and was surrounded by enemies. France, of 
course, was hostile, Genoa claimed the island, and so did the Pope. 
The furious hatred of the Barbary States*, who were at that time 
all-powerful in the Mediterranean, nearly luined the Corsican 
fisheries, and sometimes threatened to culminate in an invasion. 
This was on account of the National flag, a Moor'** head on a silver 
field ; and Elliot thought it politic to change the flag and add a 
motto "from Dante, symbolic of the British alliance. But this was 
an unfortunate miscalculation. The Corsicans had no particular 
reverence for their national flag, and knew nothing of Dante, but 
they cordially detdfeted their enemies. Their coral trade, which the 
Barbary corsairs half ruined, was certainly very lucrative, but they 
preferred that it should pay them les*, and bring them the chance of 
a fight now and then. The change of the flag, therefore, produced 
an unfortunate effect of weakness. Moreover, it entirely /ailed in its 
object, for the British Treasury had to find 40,000Z. as ransom for the 
Corsicans taken captive during the brief period of our rule. 

A similar blunder was made when Parliament was summoned at 
Bastia instead of Corte. Bastia was a large and important town, 
with 14,000 inhabitants, and was far more convenient than Corte ; 
but the inconvenience of close quarters was not of the kind likely to 
be much felt by Corsican members of Parliament. 

On the other hand, Corte was the ancient capital ; and for the 
Corsicans, a pastoral and half-civilised people, impatient of change, 
that was everything. 

The pretensions of Genoa to the sovereignty of Corsica might be 
considered as merged in those of France ; for the Serene Republic was 
already occupied by the French. The Papal claims were more serious ; 
not because they had more foundation, but because Elliot wanted Pius 
the Sixth to help in re-establishing the Corsican Church — a delicate 
task for a Protestant viceroy. The claim seems to have been put 
forward chiefly with the object of opening diplomatic relations with 
St. James’s. However, the difficulties were all surmounted, and the 
Primate of Corsica-presided in the second Corsican Parliament. 

In the meantime the army and navy, after the great exertions 
they had gone through, were in an unpleasant state of expression. 
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Of the army, only 1,000 men were fit for duty, and Elliot con- 
gratulated himself that there w$re so many. But the fleet, which 
had taken the lion*s share of the fighting, was even worse off. The 
crews were 2,000 men short. They were positively using condemned 
sails and cordage, and the vessels were unfit to fight or even to leave 
harbour. A naval engagement or a gale would have left Corsica 
defenceless. It was in vain that Elliot asked for more ships and 
men ; he could get none ; nor could he even get gunpowder; hut 
had to procure it in driblets from Leghorn or Naples, as best he 
could. 

Perhaps ift their entire ignorance of continental politics the home 
authorities might bo excused for thinking that Nelson and Moore 
with fourteen sail of tin* line and 1,000 regulars were fit to cope with 
any army or navy likely to be sent against them. Such a force 
could not bn thought contemptible, though certainly inadequate. 
At the same time, Elliot’s errors of administration were not in them- 
selves mistakes of a fatal kind, and could have been easily remedied. 
They were amiable mistakes of the kind often made by the«English 
in like ca^ev -gi\ing the people impro\ cinent* that we think they 
ought to want rather than tln»e they really do want. 

What ruined the English rule ill Corsica was not the weakness 
of the army, not the faults of the administration, but the persistent 
malignity of Pa^juale de Paoli. After having, in the most solemn 
manner, pledged his word to Elliot to support hi> administration, he 
no sooner. learnt that lie was not to be viceroy, than he sought 
our ruin by c\ erv means in hi> power — not .stopping short of the 
foulest. 

No man was loo lowly for him to win, no man too lofty for his 
matchless powers of intrigue to corrupt. JLe promised every man 
his heart's desire could he but get back to power. Every corporal 
was to be a colonel, every shepherd a privy councillor; but nothing 
could he done until Elliot was got rid of. Every day, therefore, he 
sent forth afresh crop of libels from Kostino. When parliament was 
summoned to meet at Ristia, this was an insult to the noble old 
capital Corte. The king's portrait, through whose fault it never 
transpired, was lost on the journey. Forthwith Paoli proclaimed that 
the grasping viceroy had pocketed it for the sake of the diamonds. 
No slander was too foul or too ridiculous for him to repeat, and his 
agents industriously whispered them in London ; but there they only 
got laughed at for their pains. In Corsica, however, it was no 
laughing matter, as Elliot soon found. In six months the Adullamites 
numbered half the population ; in a year Pozzo di Forgo could not 
venture forth unguarded, the king’s writ could not run, and acts 
of parliament were publicly burned. The clitnax was reached in 
August 1795. At Ajaccio the viceroy gave a ball, the preparations 
for whi^h were left in the hands of Simon Colonna, a young Corsican 
Vol. XXX— No. 173 F N 
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noble and aide-de-camp to the viceroy. It passed dff successfully, 
but a few days later a petition was put into the viceroy’s hands which, 
besides the usual seditious nonsense manufactured at Kostino by 
Paoli’s own hands, contained the remarkable statement that ‘the 
wicked Simon Colonna has had the audaciousness to lay his parricidal 
hands on the most respectable statue of the common father of the 
country.’ 2 

The viceroy’s camp was hardly safe from insult; the whole 
country-side rang with the news that Simon Colonna, some said 
Pozzo di Borgo, some even said the viceroy himself, had publicly 
dashed Paoli's statue to the ground. As Elliot had recently, with 
great pomp and ceremony, unveiled the marble bust to Paoli that 
the General Assembly had voted him, he felt this to be a particularly 
unhandsonie slander. He returned to Ajaccio, and proceeded to the 
ball-room where, sure enough* there was a bust of Paoli ; not, how- 
ever, dashed to the ground, but on a pedestal, and showing no signs 
of violence. The microscope disclosed no injuries to the bust except 
a piece gone from the back of the head about the size of a sixpenny- 
bit, and one, rather smaller, from the nose. It was true that Simon 
Colonna had put his hands* on the bust ; he had moved it from the 
ball-room, where it*wa> not safe, to a room behind, where it was. 
All this the patient \ iceroy detailed at great length to the Duke of 
Portland, and then he sat down to think. 

It had come to this in twelve short months, that the peace of the 
nation bung on Paoli'a words, and it was in his power to disturb it by 
such trifles. The viceroy must needs spend his days in corresponding 
with the minister over malicious absurdities that would not disturb a 
well-ordered nursery for five minutes. Elliot had borne much. He 
had endured the most cruel slanders on himself, he had endured to see 
his most trusty officers seduced, and even the army tampered with. 
As he sat down to write his resignation, Colonel Moore was actually 
staying at Rostino, a guest of the exulting Paoli. Elliot had laughed 
as long as it was possible, but now that the whole country was 
convulsed with a silly falsehood, it was plain that a people capable of 
being so moved were not only false and riotous, they must also have 
lost all sense of humour. Elliot therefore wrote and said that under 
his Majesty’s command he would stay in Corsica until his successor 
was appointed, but he prayed to be delivered as soon as might be 
from ‘this country of shabby politics.’ However, if his Majesty 
approved of his work, Paoli must go, and so must Colonel Moore. 
Moore was the chilf of the Paolist party among the English. An 
inquisitive and wrongheaded man, he had been foremost among the 
sneerers at Nelson and Hood. He carried Stuart over with him 
into Paoli’s camp, so much so that the commander-in-chief was 

* *Lo scelerato Simone Colonna lm avuto l’ardirc di pnrre le mani parricide nella 
rigpettabiJpBima Statoa del commune Padre della Patria.’ 
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induced to dispute Elliot’s right to appoint his own aides-de-camp* 
The letter written, Elliot let jits contents be known, and, quitting 
his genial publicity, withdrew int # o a silent and haughty retirement. 
The effect was iqagical. All disturbances subsided, the flow of 
seditious petitions stopped, the fountain of slander ran dry. The 
men who had betrayed Elliot to Paoli now betrayed Paoli td Elliot, 
and protested they had been well-affected all along. One by one 
stragglers dropped off from Adullam. Even Paoli grew anxious and 
redoubled his attentions to the French at Genoa. 

For two months this state of things lasted. The viceroy took no 
steps to put* down the virtual insurrection of several villages ; and on 
their part the malcontents and insurgents remained inactive. Late 
in »September the Duke of Portland’s answer reached Corsica. After 
what had passed it would have been painful, and perhaps hardly 
possible, for Elliot to meet Paoli. ’Frederick North, the viceroy’s* 
right-hand man, therefore invited him to the inn of Porte Novo, a 
few miles from Eostino. They met at nine o’clock in the morning 
on the 5th of October, and for six hours Paoli endeavoured to find 
out what was the purport of the despatch. He declaimed and 
gesticulated while he paced the inn, now tirading on liberty in 
general, and now on Corsican politics in partiqjilar. The impassive 
North confined himself to such trenchant questions as how Paoli 
justified his attempt to seduce the British troops, or his orders to 
the villagers of Farniola not to allow a judge appointed by Elliot to 
enter their village. Otherwise he did not interrupt except when 
Paoli referred to Elliot’s government as a nest of traitors, which was 
a surprising comment, coming as it did from a man outlawed for 
treason by France and notoriously a traitor to England. At three 
in the afternoon Paoli took his leave, convinced that Elliot was not 
empowered further than to invite him to return to England. 

He was joined outside by his panic-stricken suite, who had passed 
the long hours breakfasting in an inner room. They had cause for 
alarm. As the old man rode slowly home under the olive-trees they 
told him a story that filled him with consternation. They had been 
joined at breakfast by Colonel Moore. He, too, had been invited to 
England, but his invitation came in rougher terms than Paoli’s. He 
was ordered to leave in twenty-four hours, the materials for his court- 
martial to be collected by Elliot in his absence. This was a heavy 
blow to Paoli, and caused a sensation throughout the island. Moore 
had succeeded Sir Charles Stuart as the head of the English party 
(the new commander-in-chief, General Trigge, not having a turn for 
intrigue). If he was thus publicly disgraced, what measures might 
not Elliot be empowered to take against Paoli ? As a matter of 
fact, Elliot was not empowered to take any, or to do more than 
invite him to go to England; but North had been mysterious and 
silent, jand on the whole he thought it best not to let the day of 
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grace pass by. His letter, accepting the king’s invitation, reached 
the viceroy just as he and North had written the orders to the troops 
to advance on the disturbed districts. These orders would now 
happily be unnecessary. In one of the viceroy’s own carriages, and 
attended by the viceroy’s aide-de-camp, Pasquale de Paoli travelled 
to S. Fiorenzo and embarked with full military honours. True to 
the last to his habits, he made a speech from the plank joining boat 
and shore. He was going, he said, to lay the grievances of the 
Corsican people at the foot of the throne. Elliot would be removed, 
and he himself would return in the spring with Stuart, who had 
been so long working for Corsica in London. The last sentence was 
a pure fabrication. Stuart, though a good soldier, was narrow and 
prejudiced. .He disliked Elliot and showed his dislike unwisely ; but 
he was a gentleman and not a spy. 

Elliot wrote of Paoli : k He is more regardless of truth than any 
man I ever met with. He*seem's totally incapable of truth, honour, 
or good sense, even in those actions which are useful.’ Pasquale 
de Paoli w'iis treated most indulgently. His pension was continued 
to him, and he lived a retired life till 1807. He was buried in 
St. Pancras cemetery whence his remains were removed to Corsica 
with some ceremony m ther summer of 1889. A bust by Flavman 
was put up to his memory in the south aisle of Westminster Abbey. 

Moore, on the other hand, was refused his travelling allowance, 
which amounted to 113/., but he was too good an officer to be spared 
long. Soon after his disgrace he was made Governor of Jamaica. 
He commanded a division in the Peninsula, and earned by bis one 
battle of Corunna a fame second in most English ears to the Duke 
■of Wellington’s only. An elaborate monument, representing his 
burial, was erected to his memory by the south door of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

In Corsica matters were improved by the removal of the two 
■conspirators. Parliament met for the second and last time, and 
passed, among other useful measures, an Act abolishing Trial by 
Jury, with the following frank preamble : 4 Considerando cbe 1’istitu- 
zione del Giurato ha favorita fin’ ora 1’ impunita dei delitti.’ The fable 
of the broken bust died a natural death, and though secret sedition 
was rife, the land was outwardly at peace with its rulers. If the 
Ministry had at this juncture realised the potential importance of 
this stronghold placed between France and Italy, the history of the 
next twenty years might have been changed. A small army in the 
island, and a strong fleet under Nelson commanding the open sea, 
would have been formidable obstacles to the conquest of Italy. But 
it was not to be. 

Elliot stood despairingly to his post, but on this expedition, while 
the civil arm was directed by a Arm and sagacious statesman, and the 
fleet was commanded by such as Hood and Nelson, it was the Cite of 
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the army to be led first by Dundas, who would not fight ; then by 
D’Aubant, who would not figh^; then by Stuart, who fought well, it 
is true, but did Ins best to rob Epgland of the fruits of his victory ; 
and finally by Trigge, who also would not fight. In March 1796 
there were disturbances in the south of the island. The troops sent 
to deal with them were too few ; the insurrection spread, and when 
* Trigge was ordered to suppress it he refused to march; when urged, 
he resigned the command. A substitute was found in ^Colonel 
Villettes, who at Elliot’s urgent summons hurried home from Venice,, 
where he was on sick leave. On the 20th of May the viceroy took 
the field and camped the first night at Vivario, fifteen mjles out of 
Corte. With the first streak of dawn came a messenger bearing the 
news that hardly had the King’s troops left the capital when the 
convent bell of ( )rezza rang to arms. All that day it rang, and all the 
night ; the messenger had with difficulty found his way through the 
bands of insurgents who were pouring down from the hills and had 
invested the capital. Villettes pushed on, keeping ahead of the news 
of the revolt, reduced the rebels at Bogognano, and then turned back 
to Corte. He relieved the blockade, and the rebels, 700 or 800 
strong, took up a position at Bistuglio. They demanded that all 
taxes should be repealed, and that Poz^o di Sorgo and the other 
ministers who remained faithful to the English should be dismissed. 
To accept such terms was to reduce the English rule to an absurdity. 
But to refuse them would only have brought about useless bloodshed ; 
and, as Elliot was now sure that the Ministry did not mean to support 
him, he accepted. 

It was indeed high time for us to go if we did not mean to hold 
our own by force of arms. In July, 179G, the Duke of Portland 
wrote : In the present state of Europe there is not a possibility of 
adding a single man to the strength of your army,’ and by the next 
mail the 100th Regiment, still 800 strong, was ordered from Corsica 
to Gibraltar, a measure which left the viceroy almost defenceless. 
For a month past he had had to send his letters to England by 
Barcelona, the route by Ancona being closed by the French troops. 
Naples was the only port friendly to us in the Mediterranean. Spain 
was on the brink of declaring war, and the Spanish and French 
fleets united would number forty sail to our fourteen. Genoa fired 
on our flag, and the Holy See, having secured the re-establishment 
of the Corsican hierarchy, now looked coldly on the English. It 
must have been with a sense of relief from a hopeless and thankless, 
task that Elliot received, late in September, his orders to evacuate 
Corsica. Within a month the English were gone. By a cruel irony 
of fate it was Nelson who was directed to superintend the evacuation. 

To the Corsicans who remained to the last, true to King George 
an asylum was offered either in Canada or the Bermudas, but the 
suggeltion was coldly received. For Pozzo di Borgo, whose private 
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m eans were only 301. or 401. a year, and who had carried his life in 
his hands for years in our service, Elliot tried, unsuccessfully, to get 
a pension of 3001. a year. ' 

After many years, passed in vain but ceaseleSs plotting against 
Napoleon, he at length struck a blow at his power which avenged 
him for the day when Napoleon had him pulled off the hustings by 
his legs. The defection of Bernadotte was solely the work of Pozzo 
di Borgo. He entered Paris with the allies, and was afterwards 
made French Ambassador at St. James's. He died at Paris in 1842. 

Elliot was granted a peerage for his services. He died in 1814, 
and was buried in the north aisle of Westminster Abbey. 

Walieu Frew ex Lord. 
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It N an admitted fact that in this world there is no Mich thing as an 
unniixed c\il. The caste system of India may be cited .as an illus- 
tration. ( hicntalbts and Sanskrit scholars imbued with Occidental 
ideas and culture, ha\e deplored the hard-and-fa.st lines drawn by 
relentless caste, and the adamantine wall oT separation it has created 
between the lhahmans and Kshatriyas on the one hand, and the mul- 
tifarious castes practising the numerous professions of a* civilised 
nation. It is no doubt true that genius was impo^ible ; that no 
great names like Michael Angelo and Raphael, ^piung from among 
the middle classes of people and Inning attainefl to the highest dis- 
tinction in the land. ha\e been handed down to us in the history of 
the Hindu nation. The aitisan classes being held in servitude and 
bondage b\ the monopolists of learning and honour, they did not 
cuie to cdncehe a bold idea or to transgress the fixed rules uf their art. 

The high Mandaul of excellence the Hindus had reached in the 
arts and manufactures, centuries before other nations on the earth 
had awaked to the call of chilisation, still excites the admiration of 
the world. The products of their skill were appreciated in the court 
of the Cali] ill Haroun al Rascliid in Bagdad, and the rich silks, 
brocades, and jewellery of the far East amazed the great Charlemagne 
ami his rude barons. If, it is argued, the Hindus had greater 
stimulus to exertion in the attainment of distinction and fame — which, 
howexer, was impossible to any but the priestly and kingly castes — 
the arts and manufactures would have been carried to a still higher 
state of excellence hy the conception of grander ideals, by mechanical 
inventions, and maritime discoveries, and progress in the arts, 
sculpture, and architecture. 

It must not be forgotten, on the other hand, that it is the self-same 
caste system that has given the best scope for the hereditary develop- 
ment of faculties and organs necessary for the performance of such 
delicate operations as are essential in many of the highly praised Indian 
manufactures. It is the experience of centuries that has caused the 
artisan classes of India to acquire that wonderful skill and facility of 
workmanship which characterises every branch of Indian industfy. 
It milst not be forgotten that centuries of priestly supremacy, and 
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uninquiring obedience to the dictates of that class, have reconciled the 
artisans to their degraded lot. In* Hindu society, as it was consti- 
tuted, it was impossible for an artisan to try to better his social 
position, and this impossibility gradually came to be looked upon as 
Divine law — an idea which prevails largely even to the present day. 

It is my aim in the short space of this paper to attempt to show 
the progress the ancient Hindus had made in the industrial arts. 
In these days, when the cry of technical education h hoard every- 
where, and when technical education is considered a proper remedy 
for the growing over-population of India, it might not be uninte- 
resting tp institute an inquiry into the past history of the Indian 
arts and manufactures. 

It is well known that India is especially an agricultural country. 
Four thousand years ago, when the Aryans first in\adod India and 
occupied it, their chief industry, as it has been of e\ery race emerg- 
ing into civilisation, was agriculture. With t lie growth of tin* 
opulent kingdoms of Mngudlia, Kosala, Vidolia, Ac., on the fertile 
hanks of the Ganges, and the spread of ci\ilisatinn and wealth, a 
taste for the comfort* and luxuries of lift* arose, which, following the 
broad rule of supply and demand, ga\o an impetus to the industrial 
arts. This state o£ tilings continued down to the appearance of 
Gautama Buddha, who revolutionised society with his principle* of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. 

The period of the Buddhistic supremacy in India, and the few 
centuries following it down to the ^lahomedan conquest, were 
fruitful of various improvements in the several arts. In fact, it was 
at this period that the industrial arts reached their highest state of 
excellence. 

The Mahomedan conquest of India, the absence of any seem it y 
of life and property in those troublous times, the constant inter- 
necine wars and foreign invasions by bold and unscrupulous ad\en- 
turers and marauders, threw a gloom over the country and paralysed 
all industry. The trodden-down Hindus ne\er thought of regaining 
their pristine glory, and the Indian industiies came to be neglected. 
Agriculture again became their chief occupation. 

A century previous there were numerous checks to over-popula- 
tion, which no longer, thanks to the British Government, exist. 
Famine, pestilence, war, robbers and dacoits, wild beasts, fierce 
invaders, internal jealousy, all combined together to keep popula- 
tion under proper check. These causes have now long since ceased 
to act. Population has gone on increasing. But in the case of a 
people living solely by agriculture, the progress of the latter ought 
to have gone on hand in hand with that of the former. A century 
of beneficent British rule has already created a large class of jieople — 
according to Sir W. W. Hunter, 4 about 24,000,000, including women 
and children — who go through their lives in a state of chronic blunger.’ 
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The problem of providing sufficient food supply for the growing 
population of Indiq is therefore a very serious one, and deserving of 
the early attention of the rulers and the ruled. 

Numerous remedies have been proposed for alleviating this grow- 
ing danger, emigration into, less densely peopled tracts and technical 
education being the most important. The first of these cannot be 
a* permanent remedy, a^ the same problem will arise a few years 
lienee. . * 

Technical (nlucat ion presupposes a flourishing condition of the 
industrial classes As the Government of India, in its resolution on 
technical education, renuuks, ‘ It would be premature to establish 
technical schools on such a scale as in European countries, and 
thereby aggravate the present difficulties by adding to the # educated 
unemployed a new cla^ of professional men for whom there is no 
common ial demand. 1 It is therefore evident that the progress of 
industiialisjn in India, the levival of’tliose ancient industries the 
product^ of which have been, and still are, the admiration of the 
world, and the woiking up of the material resources of India* a land 
famous for n*. fabulous mineial ti ensures from the earliest times, 
appear In be the only poimanent solution of tyc over-population 
problem. • 

A-' a It end v noted, agiitultuie was the main industry of the 
ancient Aiyaii**. In fad the woid * Arya * itself means ‘to cultivate/ 
Protocol Max Muller of opinion that ‘this word was invented in 
the piimewal home of the Allans in Central Asia, to indicate their 
paitiaht v to cultivation, as distinguished from the nomadic habits of 
the Tuianians, whose name indicates their rapid journeys or the 
fleet lit — of tluirhoises/ Another remarkable fact that has to be 
noted in connection with the cultivation of those ancient days is that 
horses were used for drawing the plough — a custom still common in 
Europe, though not in India, at the present day. 

Fiom numerous passages in the ‘ Eig Veda* it would appear that 
many suts weie carried to a high state of excellence. The art of 
weaving was practised by cleft female fingers. From numerous allu- 
sions to the construction of calls and chariots, boats and ships, it 
can be concluded that carpentry had made considerable progress. 
The use of gold, silver, iron, and other metals appears to have been 
not unknown in the Vedic times. 

The description of the arms and accoutrements used in war, of 
various gold ornaments and iron utensils, which is dispersed through- 
out the ‘ Eig Veda/ giv es a high idea of working in metals, as prac- 
tised in those days. We read of the golden helmets, of armour for 
the shoulders and arms, of swords and battle-axes, of bows, quivers 
and arrows, and of mailed armour worn by the warriors. Horses 
with golden caparisons, necklaces, golden breastplates, bracelets and 
anklets, and golden crowns are also mentioned. These argue a 
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considerable degree of excellence in the manufactures. We also read 
of iron towers, of stone-built towerl, and of mansions with a thousand 
pillar s, from which it would appear that the art of building had long 
since passed the initial stage of rude huts and cottages. 

In the * Yajur Veda/ the composition of a later period, depicting 
the society that flourished about twelve centuries n.o., we meet with 
the. names of various professions, such as chariot -makers, carpenters, 
potters, jewellers, cultivators, arrow-makers, bow-makers, painters, 
engravers, dyers, tanners, wig-makers, goldsmiths, tfcc. When we 
remember that at this period powerful civilised kingdoms flourished at 
Hustihapura and Azodhya, and the various wants of a civilised society 
had to be supplied, we can easily understand to what degree of excel- 
lence the various classes of manufactures were carried in those days. 

Coming nearer to the commencement of the Christian era, we 
have the impartial and unimpeachable testimony of the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes, at the eourt of Cliandragupta in Patali- 
putra, the ancient Patna, in the fourth century Ji.(\ liesiding in 
the royal court of the greatest sovereign of India at that time, 
between 317 and 312 n.c., Megnsthenc* had splendid op} >ort unities 
of acquainting hhmelf with the ci\ilisation of the Hindus. From 
the writings of this intelligent and obsenant foieigncr we learn that 
the arts and manufactures had been carried to a high state of excel- 
lence. Speaking of tbe Indians, Megartliene* says that they 4 weir 
skilled in the arts, as might be expected of men who inhale a pure 
air and drink the very finest water.’ Again, regarding* the soil, he 
says it has 4 under ground numerous veins of all sorts of metals 
for it contains much gold and silver, and copper and iron in no small 
quantity, and even tin and other metals, which are employed in 
making articles of use and ornaments, a* well as the implements of 
war.’ The Hindus have always been notorious for their love of finery 
and ornament, and the ingenuity of the silversmiths, goldsmiths, «&c., 
was called into requisition to produce robes ‘worked in gold and 
ornamented with precious stones,’ and 4 flowered garments made of 
the finest muslin/ We also read of adornments of silver and gold 
for horses and elephants, of vessels of gold, silver and copper, of large 
basins and goblets, of tables, chairs of state, of drinking cups and 
layers of Indian copper, 4 most of which are set with precious stones, 
as emeralds, beryls, and Indian carbuncles/ 

Artisans, according to Megasthenes, were specially protected by 
the legislature, and this accounts for the excellent manufactures. 

4 Of the artisans, some are armourers, while others make the implements 
which husbandmen and others find useful in their different callings. 
This class is not only exempted from paying taxes, but even receives 
maintenance from’ the royal exchequer/ We are also told, by tbe 
same authority, 4 that he who caused an artisan to lose his eye or 
hand was punished with death/ The supervision of the manu- 
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factures of the country was a sufficiently important factor of the ad- 
ministration to require the appointment of a separate body of officials. 

The next foreigners to whom we shall turn for information on the 
subject of the industries of ancient India are the Chinese pilgrims, 
whom reverence for their religion, a spirit of adventure,, and a desire 
to obtain copies of the sacred book of Buddhism, stimulated to under- 
take a journey to the home of the religion of 4 mercy and charity, 
truth and purity, kindness and goodness.’ Fa Ilian came to India 
about 400 A.n. The palaces, vibaras or monasteries, temples and 
other edifices, which luxury and a love of show or religion had called 
into existence during the time of the Buddhistic supremacy in "India, 
excited the admiration of the Chinese pilgrim, who is inclined to 
attribute some of them to superhuman exertion. ‘ In the city 
(Pataliputra) is the royal palace, the different parts of which he 
(Asoka) commissioned the genii to construct by piling up the stones. 
The walls, doorways. and the sculptured designs are no human 
woik.’ His descriptions of the pomp and circumstance of proces- 
sions contain mention of \ariou« manufactures similar to those that 
flourished in the time of Alegast liene^, seven centuries previous. 

The next Chinese pilgrim was llouen Tsang. He also mentions 
8anf/haramafi . temples. &c., 'the towers and halls of which were of 
sculptured stone and car\od wood." He mentions a copper statue 
of Aluhcswnrn. 100 feet high. * Its appearance is grave and majestic, 
and appeals a> though lhing.’ 4 A stone pillar, bright and shining 
as a mirror, iN surface glistening and smooth as ice.* is also mentioned. 
Speaking of a Buddhist sangaharama near Gaya. t lie traveller says: 
‘The utmost skill of the artist has been employed ; the ornamenta- 
tion is in the richest colours. The statue of Buddha i> cast of gold 
and silver, decorated with gems and precious stones.* 

Architet tural edifices of any note first came into existence in 
India at the time of the appearance and spread of Buddha's religion. 
The rock-cut cans and Vika ran of Orissa and Beliar are among the 
first attempts. About the commencement of the Christian era, 
between 200 n.c. and 100 A.n.. the noblest works in architecture and 
in sculpture, such as the Ruils of Budha Gaya and Bharhut, and the 
Karti Yihara, appear to have been constructed. Dr. Fergusson’s 
remarks on the subject throw great light on the state of Indian 
sculpture at this period. Ho writes : — 

When Hindu sculpture first dawns upon us in the Ruil of Budha Gaya and 
Bharhut, u.c. 200 to 260, it is thoroughly original, absolutely without a trace of 
foreign influence, but quite capable of expressing its ideas, and of telling its story 
with a distinctness that was never surpassed — at least, in India. Some animals, 
such as elephants, deer, and monkeys, are better represented there than are any 
sculptures known in any part of the world. So, too, are some trees, and the 
architectural details are cut with an elegance and precision which are very 
admirable. The human figures, too, though very different from our standard of 
beauty and grace, are truthful to nature, and where grouped together combine to 
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express the action intended with singular felicity. For an honest, purpose-like, 
pre-Kaphaelite kind of art, there is probably nothing much better to be found any- 
where. • 


Later on, the Ivuils surrounding the great tope of Sanclti in 
Bhopal, and of Amaravute, the ancient capital of the Amlhra empire 
of Southern India, situated on the southern hank of the river 
Kristna, nearits mouth, with their elaborate workmanship, further 
testify to the excellence of the architecture of the later Buddhistic 
period. Tue Viharas of Ajanta only confirm this view. 

Hindu architecture, strictly so called, first makes it* appearance 
about the fifth century A.n., at the time when Buddhism had begun 
to decline and Brahmanism was beginning to take its place. The 
original purity of the Buddhistic architecture was beginning to be 
lost about this time by the absence of the many higher aesthetic 
qualities, though very considerable vigour is evinced by tlie.se works, 
and a rich effect is prod need by the elaborate and profuse ornamenta- 
tion. The earliest types of Hindu temples are to he met with in* 
Orissa, the most celebrated of which is the great temple of 
Bhuvaneswura, which is supposed to have been built in the seventh 
century a.d. the elaborate carving and splendid sculpture work 
of these earlier temples. Dr. Kergusson speaks very highly : — 

Most people would be of opinion that a building four times as large would pro- 
duce a greater and more imposing effect ; but this is not the way a Hindu ever 
looked at the matter. Infinite labour bestowed on every detail was the mode in 
which he thought he could render his temple most worthy of the Deity, and, 
whether he was right or wrong, the effect of the whole i«i certainly marvellously 
beautiful. . . . The sculpture is of a very high order. 

Next, there are some excellent specimen-* of architecture to In* 
met with in Bundelcund, Rajput ana. the Marat ha country, and 
Southern India. Temple building in the south did not commence 
till very late, at a time when the north wa- under Mahomedan rule. 
The earliest temple — that of Tanjore — was built so late as the 
fourteenth century a.d. Nevertheless, during these five centuries, 
numerous structures, bewildering in their richness, grandeur and 
beauty, have sprung up. Among these may be mentioned the ele- 
gant and graceful pagoda of Tanjore. The ancient and venerated 
temple of Chidamburam. with its gopuras or gateways; the elegant 
temple of Parvati, and the magnificent hall of 1,000 columns; the 
magnificent temple of Sierangain, wilh its fifteen elaborately carved 
and ornamented gateways ; the great temple of Madura, witli its nine 
gopuras and an elaborately sculptured hall of 1,000 columns; the 
celebrated shrine of Rameswuram, with its four great (though un- 
finished except one) gopuras, the glory of which consists in its 
corridors, which extend to a total length of 4,000 feet ; and the 
great temple of great Conjevcram, with its large gopuras, a hall of 
1,000 columns, some fine mantapas, and large tanks. 
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Speaking of the corridors of f lie Rumeswuram temple, Dr. Fer- 
guson say s : — , • 

No engraving can convey the impression produced by such a display of labour, 
when extended to an uninterrupted length of 700 feet. None of our cathedrals are 
more than uOO feet, and even the nave of St. Peter's is only 000 feet from the door 
to the apse. Here the side corridors are 700 feet long, and open into transverse 
galleVies as rich in detail as themselves. These, with the varied devices and mode 
of lighting, produce an effect that is not equalled certainly anywhere in Tndia. . • . 
Here we have con idois evtending to 4,000 fiet, caned ou both bides, and in "the 
hardest granite. It is the immensity of the labour here displayed that impresses 
US much more than it- quality, and that, combined with a certain picturesqueness 
and mystery, produce an effect which is not surpassed by any other temple in 
India, and by Aery lew elsewhere. 

Turning iu\t to sculpt mv. testimony is not wanting to show that 
flic Hindus had cultivated this art to a. very high standard. Dr. 
KVrgiisson\s opinion on the cm ly stage of sculpture lias already been 
.quoted. The same authority speaks highly of the carving and 
.sculpture work as exhibited in the various nu hiteetural structures in 
Tndia. Regarding the Rhu k Pagoda of Kanarak in Orissa, he says 
that the exleiior is carved 

with infinite beauty and variety on all their twelve faces, and *the antefixoe at the 
angles and brick- are u-« d with an elegance and judgment a true yavana could 
hardly have surpas-ed. 

Again. "peaking of the gnpums of the temple at Taipatry, the 
-ame auf lioi i Py w rit c»s : — 

The perpendicular pint is covered with the most elaborate sculpture, cut with 
exquisite sharpness and precision in a fine, clo°e-grained hornblende stone, and 
produces an effect richer ou the whole, perhaps, in better taste — than anywhere 
else in this st vie. 

Regarding the Kact Iswara temple in Mysore, he writes : — 

From the basement to the summit it is covered with sculptures of the very best 
class of Indian arts, and these so arranged as not materially to interfere with the 
outlines of the building, while they impart to it an amount of richness only to be 
found among specimens of Indian art. If it were possible to illustrate this temple 
in anything like completeness, there is probably nothing in India which would 
convey a better idea of what its architects were capable of accomplishing. 

Deferring to some of the figures of gods and other objects of Hindu 
mythology depicted in the temple of Hullabid, not far from the 
Kaet lswara temple, he says that 

some of these are carved with a minute elaboration of detail which can only be 
reproduced by photography, and may probably bo considered as one of the most 
marvellous exhibitions of human labour to be found even in the patient Fast, 

These few extracts from the work of one who has devoted his 
lifetime to the subject, and is ranked as a high authority, amply 
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show that architecture and sculpture had reached a high state of 
excellence among the Hindus. With the fall of the Hindu kingdoms 
of India the taste for temple building died out, 'and the art has come 
to be nearly forgotten. # 

Painting and statuary, too, were not unknown in ancient India. 
Though the beginning of the art of painting is lost in oblivion, it 
appears to have reached a state of excellence about the time of -the 
construction of the Ajanta- caves — in the fifth century a.d. The 
fresco painting of the Ajanta Viharaa, particularly of No. 16, 
representing scenes from Gautama Buddha’s life, &e., are among the 
best specimens of the art. 4 The figures are natural -and elegant, the 
human faces are pleasant and expressive, and convey the feelings 
which they are meant to convey ; and the female figures are supple, 
light, and elegant, and have an air of softness and mild grace which 
mark them peculiarly Indian in style.’ 

The Southern Jain as haye erected some colossal statues, supposed 
to be of one of their Rajahs. Of one of these, at Sravana Belgula, 
which attracted the attention of the Duke of Wellington when, 
as Sir Arthur Wellesley, he coifimanded a diusion at the siege of 
Seringapatam, a statue of 70 feet 3 inches in height, Dr. Fergus>on 
writes: 4 Nothing grander or more imposing exists anywhere out of 
Egypt, and even there no known statue suqmsses it in height.’ 
There are two other similar statues, 41 feet 5 inches, and 35 feet, in 
height, at Karkala and Yannar respectively. 

From the brief survey of the industries of India which has just 
been taken, it will be evident that industry and enterprise were not 
wanting. The history of this unfortunate country shows that various 
causes were at work for their deterioration and downfall. When 
the political conditions of the people wore far from safe, how could 
they be expected to devote any attention to the cultivation of the 
arts, or the development of the resources of the country ? Now that 
the British Government has firmly established its supremacy in this 
land of proverbial ‘ wealth and importance,’ and a century of British 
rule has conferred security of property and person to the inhabitants 
of this vast empire, it is time enough that the people exerted them- 
selves a little in this direction. But every such attempt means an 
amount of capital which Indian capitalists are either unable or un- 
willing to bring into the field. The only alternative, therefore, is 
State aid. When the Indians are unable to help themselves even in 
the matter of social reform, and hundreds of memorials are being 
addressed to Government to interfere in the matter, it is idle to 
expect them to inaugurate schemes which, unaided by the State, 
under existing circumstances in India, must end in total failure. 

MvjiLi Manohar. 

Hyderabad : March 1891. 
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THE WILD WOMEN 

No. I 

AS POLITICIANS 

All women are not always lovely, and the wild women never are. 
As political firebrands and moral insurgents they are 'specially dis- 
tasteful, warring as they do against the best traditions, the holiest 
functions, anil the sweetest qualities bf thfcir sex. Like certain 
6 sports ’ which develop hybrid characteristics, these insurgent wild 
women are in a sense unnatural. They have not ‘ bred true 1 — not 
according to the general lines on which the normal woman is con- 
structed. There is in them a curious inversion of sqx, which does not 
necessarily appear in the body, but is evident enoflgh in the mind. 
Quite as disagreeable as the bearded chin, the bass voice, flat chest, and 
lean hips of a woman who has physically failed in her rightful develop- 
ment, the unfeminino ways and works of the wild women of politics 
and morals are even worse for the world in which they live. Their 
disdain is for the duties and limitations imposed on them by nature, 
their desire as impossible as that of the moth for the star. Marriage, 
in its old-fashioned aspect as the union of two lives, they repudiate 
as a one-sided tyranny ; and maternity, for which, after all, women 
primarily exist, they regard as degradation. Their idea of freedom 
is their own preponderance, so that they shall do all they wish to do 
without let or hindrance from outside regulations or the restraints of 
self-discipline ; their idea of morality, that men shall do nothing they 
choose to disallow. Their grand aim is to directly influence imperial 
politics, while they, and those men who uphold them, desire to shake 
off their own peculiar responsibilities. 

Such as they are, they attract more attention than perhaps they 
deserve, for we believe that the great bulk of Englishwomen are 
absolutely sound at heart, and in no wise tainted with this pernicious * 
craze. Yet, as young people are apt to be caught by declamation, 
and as false principles know how to present themselves in specious 
paraphrases, it is not waste of time to treat the preposterous claims 
put forth by the wild women as if they were really serious — as if this 
little knot of noisy Maenads did really threaten the stability of society 
and the well-being of the race. 
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Be it pleasant or unpleasant, it is none the less an absolute 
truth — the raison d'etre of a woman is maternity. For this and 
this alone nature has differentiated her from man, and built her 
up cell by cell and organ by organ. The continuance of the race in 
healthy reproduction, together with the fit nourishment and care of 
the young after birth, is the ultimate end of woman as such ; and 
whatever tells against these functions, and reduces either her power 
or her perfectness, is an offence against nature and a wrong done to 
society. If she chooses to decline her natural office altogether, and 
to dedicate to other services a life which has no sympathy with the 
sex of humanity, that comes into her lawful list of preferences and 
discords. But neither then nor while she is one with the rest, a 
wife and mother like others, is she free to blaspheme her assigned 
functions ; nor to teach the young to blaspheme them ; nor yet to 
set afoot such undertakings as shall militate against the healthy 
performance of her first* great natural duty and her first great social 
obligation. 

The cradle lies across the door of the polling-booth and bar& the 
way to the senate. We can concehe nothing more disastrous to a 
woman in any stagje of maternity, expectant or accomplished, than the 
heated passions and turmoil of a political content ; for we may put out 
of court three fallacies — that the vote, if obtained at all, is to be con- 
fined to widows and spinsters only ; that enfranchised women will con- 
tent themselves with the vote and not j-eek after active office ; and that 
they will bring into the world of politics the sweetness and light 
claimed for them by their adherents, and not, on the contrary, add 
their own shriller excitement to the men’s deeper passion**. Nor 
must we forget that the franchise for women would not simply allow a 
few well-conducted, well-educated, self-respecting gentlewomen to 
quietly record their predilection for Liberalism or Conservatism, but 
would let in the far wider flood of the uneducated, the unrestrained, 
the irrational and emotional — those who know nothing and imagine all 
— those whose presence and partisanship on all public questions 
madden already excited men. We have no right to suppose that 
human nature is to be changed for our benefit, and that the influence 
of sex is to become a dead letter because certain among us wish it 
so. What has been will be again. In the mirror of the prophet, 
which hangs behind him, the Parisian woman of the Revolution will 
he repeated wherever analogous conditions exist; and to admit women 
into active participation in politics will certainly be to increase dis- 
order and add fuel to the fire of strife. 

We live by our ideals. Individually they may fall into the dust 
of disappointment, and the flower of poetic fancy may wither away 
into the dry grasp of disillusion. Nevertheless the race goes on 
cherishing its ideals, without which, indeed, life would become too 
hard and sordid for us all. And one of these ideals in all Western 
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countries is the home. Home means peace. It means, too, love. 
Perhaps the two are, synonymous. J In the normal division of labour 
the man has the outside work to do/ from governing the country to 
tilling the soil ; the Woman takes the inside, managing the family 
and regulating society. The more highly civilised a community is 
the more completely differentiated are these two functions. In the 
lower strata of society the women work in the fields with the men ; 
but as yet we have not had handsome young lady comets in? the 
army, nor stalwart gentlemen occupied with the week’s wash and 
Mary- maid’s demands for Turk’s heads and house-flannels. 

Part of this ideal of home is the rest it gives the man when he 
returns to it after a hard day’s work in the open — a hard day’s 
struggle in the arena. Here his thoughts drift into a smoother 
channel, his affections have their full 9 utlet, and to. his wife and 
children he brings as much happiness as he receives. The darker 
passions which the contests of life arouse are* shut out ; the sweeter 
influences of the family, the calmer interests of the intellect, the 
pleasures of art and society remain. We are speaking of the* ideal, 
to which we all in some sort aspire, and in which we believe — for 
others if not for ourselves. When we have come, to think of it as 
mere moonshine we have achieved our own spiritual death; when 
we have acted and legislated as if it were moonshine we have 
decreed our national degradation. 

But where will be the peace of home when women, like men, 
plunge into <the troubled sea of active political life ? Causes of dis- 
union enough and to spare exist in modem marriage. We need 
not add to them. More especially we need not add to them by intro- 
ducing a new and quite unnecessary wedge into brittle material of 
which highly strained nerves and highly developed tastes, with com- 
plexity of personal interests, have already destroyed the old cohesive 
quality. Imagine the home to which a weary man of business, and 
an ardent politician to boot, will return when his wife has promised 
her vote to the other side, and the house is divided against itself in 
very truth. Not all husbands and wives wear the same badge, and 
we all know miserable cases where the wife has gone directly and 
publicly counter to the husband. If these things are done in the 
green tree of restricted political action, what would happen in the 
dry of active political power ? Women are both more extreme and 
more impressible than men, and the spirit which made weak girls 
into heroines and martyrs, honest women into the yelling tricoteuses 
of those blood-stained saturnalia of ’92, still exists in the sex; and 
among ourselves as elsewhere. 

The dissension that the exercise of this political right would 
bring into the home is as certain as to-morrow’s sunrise. Those who 
refuse to see this are of the race of the wilfully blind, or of that 
smaller sect of enthusiasts who believe in a problematical better 'r&th&r 
Vol. XXX— No. 173 G 
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than an established good. It is also part and parcel of the temper 
which desires looseness of family ties and extreme facility for divorce* 
Of the wild women who make this disordering propaganda many 
are still Christians in Borne form or another— r some believing that 
Christ was the actual living God Incarnate, others that He was a . 
messenger from God, divinely inspired and directly appointed to 
teach men the way of holy living. And of His (the Master’s) utter* 
ances none is more emphatic than this on marriage : * He which 
made them at the beginning made them male and female, and said 
for this cause shall a man leave his father and mother and shall 
cleave »to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.’ Of His 
doctrine, nothing is more strenuously insisted on than the sweet and 
patient self-control which in non-essentials we call courtesy and in 
higher matters humility, patience, unselfishness, love. How do the 
women who still call themselves Christians reconcile the two posi- 
tions ? How can they ( in one breath exalt the character and the 
mission of Christ, and in the next deride the essential meaning of 
His teaching ? The frank agnostic may prefer to begin from the 
beginning, and to examine the whole structure of society as a simple 
matter of evolutiop and experience ; but these wild women are not all 
frank agnostics ; they are rather of that curious family which thinks , 
to hold with the hare and hunt with the hounds, changing sides 
according to fancy and the exigencies of the moment. But the 
demand for these political rights, which would prove true dragons’ 
teeth granted, is, of all modern things, the most anti-Christian that 
can be named — the most destructive of home peace and conjugal 
union, of family solidarity and personal love. 

In this last word lies the core and kernel of the whole question. 
This clamour for political rights is woman’s confession of sexual 
enmity. Gloss over it as we may, it comes to this in the end. No 
woman who loves her husband would wish to usurp his province. It 
is only those whose instincts are inverted, or whose anti-sexual vanity 
fa insatiable, who would take the political reins from the strong 
hands which have always held them to give them to others — weaker, 
less capable, and wholly unaccustomed. To women who love, their 
4 desire is to their husbands ’ ; and the feeling remains as an echo in 
the soul when even the master voice is silent. Amongst our most 
renowned women are some who say with their whole heart, * I would 
rather have beqn the wife of a great man, or the mother of a hero, 
than what I am — famous in my own person.’ A woman’s own fame is 
barren* It begins and ends with herself. Reflected from her husband 
or her sdn, it has in it the glory of immortality — of continuance. 
Sex is in circumstance as well as in body and in mind. We date from 
our fathers, Hot opr mothers ; and the shield they won by valour 
counts to us stiU for honour. But the miserable little mannikin who 
creeps to obscurity, overshadowed by his wife’s glory, is as pitiful in 
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history as contemptible in fact, # ‘ The husband of his. wife * is no 
title to honour ; and the best and dearest of our famous women take 
care that this shall not be said of them and theirs. The wild women, 
on the contrary, burke their husbands altogether; and even when 
they are not widows act as if they were. 

. The young who are wavering between the rampant individualism 
taught by the insurgent sect and the sweeter, dearer, tenderer 
emotions of the true woman would do well to ponder on* this 
position. They cannot be on both sides at once. Politics or peace, 
the platform or the home, individualism or love, moral sterility or 
the rich and full and precious life of the nature we call womanly — 
married or single, still essentially womanly — they muBt take their 
choice which it shall be. They cannot have both. Nor can they 
have the ruder, rougher privileges’ they desire in this identity 
of condition with man, and retain the chivalrous devotion, the 
admiration, and the respect of men. These are bom of the very 
differences between the sexes. If men want the support of equality 
ill friendship, they find that in each other ; if they want the 
spiritual purification which goes with true and lofty love, they look 
for that in women. When women have become£minor men they 
will have lost their own holding and not have gained that other. 

It may be said that certain men support this movement, of whom 
some may be poor creatures, but others are manly and chivalrous 
enough. But where was the movement yet that had not its apostles 
together with its camp followers ? Among the small section of men 
who uphold this new heresy many have that large carelessness of 
good-nature, that indifference of self-confidence, which makes the 
giant submit to the dwarf. 4 It pleases them and does not hurt us,’ 
they say. 4 If women want the suffrage give it to them in Heaven’s 
name. We shall always be the stronger, whether or no.’ Others 
go in for the unworkable theory of abstract justice, independent of 
general expediency ; and the third lot consists of those effeminated 
worshippers who wrap themselves round in the trailing skirts of the 
idol and shout for her rights, because they are not virile enough to 
respect their own. These are specially the men who uphold the 
imposture of the New Morality, which may be translated into 
prurience for the one part, and jealousy for the other. 

The one unanswerable objection to the direct political power of 
woman is that grim blood-tax which they cannot pay and men must. 
The State can call on any man to serve under arms if need be, and 
that need might easily be brought about by a war voted by those 
who are themselves exempt from its personal consequences. It is 
mere 4 havers,’ as the Scotch say, to hold that women would necessarily 
be on the side cf peace. Some of the worst wars with which Europe 
has been afflicted have been brought about by women. Was Madamp 
de Maintenon the advocate for peace ? Had the Empress Eug4nie 

a 2 
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no part in that delirious cry ‘ A Berlin ! 9 which cost so much blood 
and treasure ? Are there no Nihilists, preachifig assassination and 
wholesale murder, to be found among young pnd beautiful Russian 
women? From the days of Judith onwards to our own has the 
world ever wanted for women with hearts of fire and wrists of steel 
burning to avenge and self-consecrated to strike ? More hysterical 
and still more easily excited than the mob proper, a crowd of women 
can be stirred by passionate appeals as willow leaves are stirred by 
the wind. True moutons de Panurge , they will follow their leader, 
foreseeing no consequences, conscious of no danger ; and peace would 
be no more assured under the monstrous regimen of women than it 
is now. The men, however, would have to do the work which the 
women had cut out, and the blood-tax would be voted by those who 
had naught to contribute. For we put aside the childish argument, 
‘We send our husbands and sons,’ as unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. Nor is that other answer which is meant to be parallel, ‘ We 
run as much risk in childbed as you do in battle,’ of more validity. 
It is not women only who have family ties and personal affections. 
The men who fall leave men as well as women to mourn them ; and 
women need not, if they do not wish, bear children at all. Each 
individual man is obliged to fight if called on by the State ; no indi- 
vidual woman need be a wife or mother if she does not like. 

Such political women as the world has seen have not all bden 
desirable. Some have earned the blue riband of renown ; but these 
have been women who have influenced, not ruled. The charm and 
grandeur of Aspasia still illumine the historic past and vivify the 
dead pages ; but en revanche the silly pretensions of those Athenian 
woman’s rights women who, under Praxagora, were going to make 
a new law and a new human nature, are in a manner archetypal of 
all that has come after. In France, where women have always had 
supreme influence, so that the very blood and marrow of the nation 
are feminine — not effeminate — the political woman has been for thfe 
most part disastrous. Some bright exceptions shine out on the 
other side. Agnes Sorel, like Aspasia, was one of the rare instances 
in hi6toiy where failure in chastity did not include moral degrada- 
tion nor unpatriotic self-consideration ; and Joan of Arc is still 
a symbol far all to reverence. But of the crowd of queens and 
mistresses and grandes dames who held the strings and made kings 
and statesmen dance as they listed, there is scarcely one whose 
work was beneficent* Even Madame Roland did more harm than 
good when she undertook jbhe manipulation of forces too strong for 
her control, too vast for her comprehension. Had there been less of 
the feminine element in those cataclysmic days perhaps things would 
not have reached the extremes they did. Had Louis had Marie 
Antoinette’s energy, and Marie Antoinette Louis’s supineness, the 
whole story of the Reign of Terror, Marat, Charlotte Corday, and 
, Napoleon might never have been written. 
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By the very nature of things, by the inherent qualities of their 
Bex — its virtues, defects, necessities — women are at once tyrannical 
and individual. In* America, when they get the upper hand, they 
wreck the grog-shops a and forbid the sale of all liquor whatever. And 
these women who thus destroy a man’s property and ruin his fortunes 
in their zeal for sobriety may saturate themselves .with tea, ether, or 
chloral, to the destruction of their health and nerves. They may 
resort to all sorts of perilous experiments to prevent unwelcome 
results “but these are their own affairs and the men have no right 
to interfere. 

This tyrannous temper is part of the maternal instinct which 
women have inherited for such countless generations. No authbrity 
in the world is so absolute, so irresponsible, as that of a mother over 
her young children. She can make or mar them, physically and 
morally, as she will — as she thinks best?. Even in the most highly 
civilised communities, where the laws ate strictest and most vigilant, 
she can, if she so chooses, doom them to death by her bad manage- 
ment, or educate them on such false lines as lead to moral depravity. 
By the depth and strength of the maternal instinct is the race 
preserved, and by this alone; and the absolute authority of the 
mother is the child’s safest shield. ,* 

But this very characteristic is fatal to political life, to gene- 
ralised justice, to the suppression of sections for the good of the 
whole. The political woman repudiates all this as so much paltering 
with the Evil One. The general good is nowhere when compared 
with partial inconveniences. We have seen this notably exemplified 
in our own generation, when excited partisanship put its hand to 
the plough, rooting out wise legislation on the one hand and sowing 
poisonous immunities on the other. And so it will ever be with 
women while they retain their distinctive womanly qualities. 

If we imagine for a moment what the woman’s vote would give, and 
what it would do, we shall see the inherent absurdity of the proposal. 
To begin with, the confining of the vote to the husbandless is, as we 
have said, an impossibility. If it is a right conferred by citizenhood, 
property, and taxation, why should marriage carry with it the penalty 
of disfranchisement ? The Married Woman’s Property Act and the 
fact that a wife is the mistress of her own property, however acquired 
or conditioned, reduces this disfranchisement to an injustice as well 
as an absurdity. Nor, as was said, can the vote be confined to the 
capable and educated. All the little country shopkeepers and work* 
women who know nothing beyond the curate, the church, the school 
feast, and the last new local baby ; the laundress who cannot manage 
her unruly half-dozen hands ; the rollicking landlady. who would give 
her vote dead sure to the jolly candidate who drank his bottle like 
a man and paid for it like a prince ; the widow with no more know*, 
ledge of men and life than to keep her boy like a little girl tied to 
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her apron-string ; the * lodger/ with her doubtful antecedents and 
loss doubtful profession ; all .the good, weak, innocent women 
who know no more of politics th$n so many doves in a cage ; all the 
wild, excited, unreasoning women who think that vice and virtue, 
misery and prosperity, anew human nature and a new political economy 
can be made by Act of Parliament — all these sending the majority to 
decide on taxes, wars, treaties, international questions of difficulty 
and* delicacy ! — all these directly influencing the imperial policy of 
our grand old country ! And the men who stand by, tongue in cheek, 
laughing at the sorry farce they do. not take the trouble to check, or 
who, woman-lovers to the point of self-absorption and Sexual idolatry, 
beliete, with the women themselves, that this preponderance will 
really be the beginning of a new era in national virtue ! And all the 
while these wild women and their backers shut their eyes to 
the contempt with which Other nations would regard us. Even 
France, for all her feminine qualities, has not done so mad a thing as 
this. Even France has not proposed to enfranchise her lionnea and 
lorettez — to admit into the Senate the direct personal power of the 
courtesan. It is reserved for England — the -fad-ridden England of 
these later days — to hear in her Parliament this proposal to be hag- 
ridden ; for that *3 simply what it would come to. The womanly 
women would retire or be pushed aside by the wild women, the 
small but noisy section which there is yet time to ignore or to 
suppress. 

Doubtless there are few women of anything like energy or brain 
power who have not felt in their own souls the ardent longing for a 
freer hand in life. Men as a race are the stronger and the more 
capable, but every man is not every woman’s superior ; and women 
of character do not find their masters at all street comers. But if 
they have common sense and are able to judge of general questions, 
and not only of individuals, they know that to upset present political 
conditions for the admission of a few exceptions would be a& 
disastrous to the well-being of society as to obliterate all other 
distinctions of sex. 

This question of woman’s political power is from beginning to 
end a question of sex, and all that depends on sex — its moral and in- 
tellectual limitations, its emotional excesses, its personal disabilities, 
its social conditions. It is a question of science, as purely as the 
best hygienic conditions or the accurate understanding of physiology. 
And science is dead against it. Science knows that to admit women 
— that is, mothers — into the heated arena of political life would be 
as destructive to the physical well-being of the future generation as 
it would be disastrous to the good conduct of affairs in the present. 
And social science echoes the same thing in all that regards wives 
•and mistresses of honest families. As for the self-complacent 
argument that women would moralise politics, can anyone point out 
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anywhere a race of women who are superior to their conditions? 
What is it that gjves women tbeir peculiar moral power over men 
but the greater purity bom of* their greater ignorance — their 
daintier refinement, 1 because of their more restricted lives ? Frankly, 
do young men respect most the young women who have read Juvenal 
and Fetronius and those other classics of which their mothers, God 
bless them ! did not know even the names, or those others whose 
innocent eyes have never yet been darkened or hardened by a know- 
ledge of the shameful sins of life ? When women have all in common 
with men will they retain aught of their distinctive beauty ? Where 
do we find that they do ? Are the women at the gin-shop bar better 
than the men at the gin-shop door — the field hands in sun-bonnets 
more satisfactory than those in brimless hats ? If .women are in- 
truded into the political world with all its angry partisanship and 
■eagerness for victory, how can they retain the ideal qualities which 
they have gained by a certain amotfnt of sequestration from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife? Are they alone, of all created 
things, uninfluenced by their environment, incapable of reversion to 
the lower original type ? We may be sure that the world has done 
well for itself in the distinctions of habit that # it has made in all 
ways between the sexes, and that those who wotild throw down the 
barriers are letting in the flood. But ‘ apr£s nous le deluge ! ’ The 
wild women who would scramble for the sceptre of political sovereignty 
have no great regard for the future or anything else but themselves. 
* Let us enjoy, no matter who suffers ; crucify the old ideal, and let 
our children run the risk.’ 

These words lead us back to the centre of the moral objections 
against the active political woman. It may be that the Christian 
ideal, the Christian doctrine, is a myth and a dream from start to 
finish. Be it so; but if so, let it be acknowledged. If indeed 
those sweet and lovely virtues of patience and unselfishness are 
follies, let the world confess it and make no more pretence to the 
contrary. If, however, they still have any significance, and are held 
by many as of divine authority, it seems rather self-contradictoiy 
that the half of the race which can best practise them refuses to do so, 
and would lay the burden on the shoulders of those to whom they are 
not always either righteous or possible. A fighter cannot be non- 
resisting ; but we need not all be fighters, men and women indis- 
criminately. The gentle response of the Jewish women to the men’s 
prouder boast of their material advantages has always seemed to os 
to carry in it the very soul of womanly sweetness. ‘We thank 
Thee, 0 Lord God, that Thou hast made us according to Thy will.’ 

Well! whether it be according to the directly spoken will of 
God, or according to the mysterious law of evolution, working we 
know not whence, tending we know not whither — let it be by 
religion or by nature, society or science — there stands the fact fw&s 
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square, the grand fundamental fact of humanity, difference of sex, 
and consequent difference of functions, virtues, qualities, and 
qualifications. As little as it is Qtting for a man to look after the 
pep boat and the house linen, so is it for women to assume the 
political power of the State. Our men are not yet at such a low ebb 
in brains or morals as to need dispossession ; nor, pace our platform 
orators, are the wild women, though undeniably smart, of such 
oomupnding intelligence as to create a new epoch and justify a new 
social ordering. 

By the grace of good luck the question has been shelved for the 
present jsession, but the future is ahead. And as, Unfortunately, 
certain of the Conservative party coquet with the Woman’s vote, 
believing that. they shall thus tap a large Conservative reservoir, we 
are by no means clear of the danger. What we would wish to do is 
to convince the young and dndetermined that political work is both 
unwomanly and unnatural; eelf-destructive and socially hurtful; 
the sure precursor to the loss of men’s personal consideration and 
to the letting loose the waters of strife ; and— what egotism will not 
regard— the sure precursor to a future regime of redoubled coercion 
and suppression. 

For, after all, tie strong right arm is the ultima ratio, and God 
will have it so; and when men found, as they would, that they were 
outnumbered, outvoted, and politically nullified, they would soon 
have recourse to that ultimate appeal— and the last state of women 
would be worse than their first. , 


E. Lynn Linton. 
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Several months elapsed before Trevor could find an opportunity of 
reassembling the guests whose discussions upon the labour question 
are recorded in the issues of this Review for April and October, 1890. 
Mr. Borrodaile Higgs had repeatedly pressed upon his host that it 
would be only fair to allow him, as a# capable representative of the 
Conservative middle-class business man, an opportunity of routing 
Blake’s Socialist arguments. But Clifford had been far too seriously 
occupied by the developments which had left him almost the only 
Gladstonian Liberal who still honestly cherished the hope of winning 
the General Election upon the Home Rule cry, to find time to accept 
Trevor’s invitations, though he invariably replied that he was sure 
that Blake had much the hardest part of his task to come, and must 
fail to make good his assault upon the position of Manchester 
Radicalism. lx>rd Beaulieu, on the contrary, was eager to attend, 
and seemed to have the same unquenchable thirst for information on 
these topics and especially on the, to him insoluble, problem of the 
conclusion to which his enthusiasm for the New Radicalism would 
finally lead him. He still pinned his exuberant faith on ‘the great 
heart of the jjeople,’ and the sagacity of ‘ the political instinct of the 
working class ’ — a faith no whit diminished by his total ignorance oi 
the goal to which his steps were tending. 

Meanwdiilo Trevor had made the acquaintance of a ^Ir. Went- 
worth, who had had , during a recent tour in Australasia, many oppor- 
tunities of observing the actual results of placing great political and 
economical power in the hands of British-bred workmen, and whose 
conclusions, if in the main they supported Blake’s contentions, shewed 
that some developments might be expected that had not entered into 
the calculations of* the disputants in Trevor’s smoking-room during 
the previous summer. 

Mr. Wentworth was, therefore, invited to assist when the next 
gathering took place. To it, with the rest, came Lord Tranmere, in 
high feather, but betraying the more serious interest in the subject be- 
fitting a democratic Conservative, burdened with the doom of having 
to contemplate the necessity of formulating a definite opinion on the 
labour question and acting up to it. Trevor had hardly time to 
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make Mr. Wentworth known to his four other guests, when Blake’s 
arrival let loose the floods of long pent-up eloquence in Mr. Borrodaile 
Higgs, who was evidently primed to the teeth with arguments to 
prove that the one thing required to reduce Great Britain to the 
level of Spain or Holland was any reduction of the hours of labour. 

Higgs. I will commence by admitting frankly that Mr. Blake 
made a very favourable impression on me during our previous dis- 
cussions. It is obvious to us all that, since we met, events have 
fully borne out much that he said. It is now evident that there is 
more than a possibility of a determined attempt on the part of the 
working 'class to abuse their political power for the purpose of better- 
ing their position at the expense of the brains and wealth of the 
country. It is equally evident that the failure of numerous strikes 
has strengthened that determination, and driven the dupes and vic- 
tims of the agitators to rely on their voting strength, rather than on 
the methods which have 'so often been defeated by the stout resist- 
ance of employers to absurd demands, and the firmness of the authori- 
ties in putting down lawlessness. But admitting that his forecasts 
were so far correct, what does all this prove, but that demands much 
less formidable th^n his for an eight hours’ day, are futile in face of 
such opposition, not only from owners of property who do not mean 
quietly to submit to be ruined, but from the majority of workmen, 
who are not going to be ridden rough-shod over by Mr. Blake’s 
minority ? We have seen, Sir, I say, that Mr. Blake's views, how- 
ever ably and temperately — I may add, since I have met him, and 
sincerely — he may argue them here, lead in practice to sheer anarchy, 
from which no class of the community can suffer more than his clients, 
the working men. These, we have seen, have no legit ima te griev- 
ances — 

Blake . For which reason your own party has appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into those grievances, and you yourself have 
exulted in public over this proof that the Conservatives are quite 
willing, even anxious, to redress them ? 

Clifford . It is perfectly obvious that the whole thing is the 
flimsiest electioneering dodge, and Mr. Blake must know it. The 
terms of reference are so wide that no adequate report covering the 
whole ground can be issued much before the Election. Then we 
shall witness the degrading spectacle of Conservative candidates all 
over the country trying to catch votes with splendidly mendacious 
promises of what their party will do for Labour if it is only returned 
to power. 

Tranmere . Are we to take Mr. Clifford’s disgust as proof that 
the Liberals never shelved a pressing question by the expedient of a 
Royal Commission, never condescended to go to the country with ‘ a 
cry,’ never 

Trevor* Come, we sha’n’t get much further on the lin e of mutual 
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recrimination. That’s all very well on the platform, but we here 
know well enough that the party.system compels the leader of the 
4 ins ’ to try to dish' the ‘ outs,’ or tq go as feu: in that direction as he 
can without splitting up his party. Here the Conservative side 
always has the advantage that, though its reactionary section may 
desert, it cannot go over to the enemy ; while the Liberals dare not 
offend their reactionary section, which may at any moment go over 
to the opposite camp. But however that may be, and whatever the 
motive for the appointment of the Royal Commission, that circum- 
stance brings things to a crisis. 

Beaulieu . Of course, we shall get a great quantity of very inter- 
esting facts and figures.’ That’s what we want : more information on 
these matters — ‘ more light,’ you know. 

Wentworth . There have been some inquiries on much the same 
lines in the Australasian colonies since the great strike. I don’t 
fancy, you’ll learn much more here than they have done, and that is 
that strikes take place because the men are discontented, and will 
cease when they are contented, with their wages and the conditions 
under which they work. 

Beaulieu . Oh ! but surely we may hope that some feasible plan 
of arbitration or conciliation, don’t you know, may*be hit upon — some 
way of making the side that is wrong give in at once, without all 
the waste 'and suffering and ill-feeling involved in these terrible 
conflicts ? 

Blake . Let’s see, now. Every strike or lock-out is in essence 
just some variation on one theme. The men want more — no, they 
always do that — they ask for more wages or less work, or both. The 
employers refuse, invariably saying the profits of the trade won’t 
admit of it, and declaring that there are lots of men willing to take 
the job if their old hands throw it up. Then one of two things 
happens — either they do get the fresh men and win, or fail to get 
them and are beaten. 

Beaulieu. But that’s just the fearful part of it. The disputes 
are not settled on the merits of the case at all. What we look for 
is some machinery which will settle them in accordance with justice 
and reason. If the Commission got us a proper Conciliation Court, 
I’d disagree with Clifford that its appointment was a political dodge. 

Blake. But you see, my friend, such a court must necessarily be 
armed with powers, not only to compel the master to pay an increased 
rate of wage or to reduce hours, but also to compel the men to go 
on working at the old low rate or for the old long hours. 

Clifford. I am quite sure that the British workman would much 
sooner take his chance of getting better terms by striking than leave 
his industrial fate entirely in the hands of any sqch court.. 

Wentworth. And I am convinced that the Australian workman 
is of the same mind. On a decision adverse to the men, the cry 
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would be raised that the tribunal was packed in 'the interests of 
capital, and the verdict would not bp obeyed. How could you compel 
respect for it ? How could you, in these days, fbrce a man to work 
for a certain employer at a wage 'he thought too # low ? 

Blake . Further, Lord Beaulieu, your court would have to inter- 
fere with industry in a way I don’t think’ you quite anticipate. If I 
know the British workman at all, he, having little to lose by so doing, 
would apply for a rise in wages with great frequency. The number 
of applications to the Irish Land Courts would be a joke to it. How 
are you going to decide whether or not to grant the demand ? 

Traryrriere. The other day when some crofters on one of my 
father’s estates applied, the- rents were raided — thirty per cent, in 
some cases. 

Beaulieu . Well, you see, I don’t pretend to -understand these 
things — not the technicalities, you know ; only the general principles. 

Blake. Then let's have your general principle. Imagine yourself 
a member of such a Conciliation Court. The principle that fixes 
these matters now is the rough-and-ready one of * the higglingof the 
market . 9 If Bill Smith does not think he is well enough paid, he is 
free to go. His employer is free to get Jack Jones at the same figure, 
and, if no Jack Jon& is forthcoming, he must meet Bill Smith’s wishes. 

Higgs. And I maintain that in almost every instance, from the 
Dock Strike onwards, there were plenty of men ready to do the work 
on the terms refused by the strikers, if they had not been terrorised 
and intimidated. Whenever the protection of the law was forth- 
coming, the men have been soundly beaten. 

Blake. Just so. When trade is bad and, Labour not being re- 
quired by Capital, the unemployed are numerous, you and your 
friends say, ‘ Every honest and willing man can get work. The un- 
employed are the drunken and lazy and incapable. If they are 
wretched, it’s their own fault . 9 Trade revives, and half-a-million or 
so of the unemployed disprove the slander by actually seizing thp 
first opportunity of earning a living. The employed, emboldened by 
the improvement in the labour market, venture to ask for a small 
share of the prosperity. Then Capital suddenly finds out that those who 
are still unemployed — on Capital’s own theory, the very residuum of 
the refuse of the labour market — are quite anxious to work if the 
strikers would only let them. So much depends on the point of view, 
you see. 

Clifford . The inconsistency is not all on one side. The strike 
leaders who now boisterously deny that the ‘ black-leg 9 has no right 
to take work, are the very men who a few years ago were shouting 
for work for the unemployed. 

Trevor. More recrimination ! Let’s get back to Beaulieu’s prin- 
ciple for regulating wages, which he is going to substitute for ‘ the 
higgling of the market , 9 and for free competition. 
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Beaulieu,. I don’t say, mind you, that we can do without com- 
petition altogether,* only that it iS monstrous that men should make 
fortunes by underpaying people in the shameful way that now goes 
on. When a firm can afford to pay higher wages it ought to be 
made to do so, if the current wage is insufficient to provide a decent 
standard of comfort for the worker. That’s my general principle. 

Blake. That means your court has got to learn the circumstances 
of the firm, check its accounts, decide whether the profits are#really 
small, and, if they are, whether that is due to bad management, over- 
competition, insufficient capital, unfortunate speculation, or, finally, 
to joying too much for its labour. It’s what the Americans call 4 a 
large contract,’ and seems a longish step towards the collective 
control of industry. Anyhow it’s a much more serious. step than 
my modest demand for fixing the maximum length of the working 
day by legislation. 

Beaulieu. I dare say that it necessitates some complicated 
machinery to arrange the details, but you must see that the general 
principle is sound. The fir^t duty of the State is to see'that its 
poorest and most helpless members are fairly dealt with in the 
matters that concern their daily welfare. # 

Wentworth. That is much more the theory of the old High Tory 
than of Liberalism ; but I must say it closely corresponds to the 
view of }»olitics and the sphere of the State’s function that is popular 
in the young English-speaking democracies. I wonder if you are 
prepared act up to it logically ? 

Higgs. If your Conciliation Court is going to 4 conciliate ’ me into 
paying more for my labour than I can get for it when in my turn I 
?>ell it in the manufactured article — and that’s what it amounts to— 
I can’t keep out of the bankruptcy court. 

Beaulieu. Ah, that’s what employers always say, but they manage 
to give rises in wages when, they are pressed enough, and yet die 
pretty well off. 

Clifford . But, beyond all cavil or question, there are many trades 
in which a rise in wages sufficient to maintain the workmen employed 
in them at anything like what we are now accustomed to consider a 
decent standard of comfort, would leave an actual loss upon the year’s 
working. There’s no denying it. 

Beaulieu. Well, in those cases Pd — I don’t know what I should 
do. 

Blake . I can tell you, Lord Beaulieu. You’d have to fall back on 
Protection. 

Beaulieu. You are joking ! That’s a superstition which has been 
exploded these forty years. 

Blake . You believe in it all the same, and I-Tl convict? you out of 
your own mouth. Wasn’t it you who declared a few weeks ago at a 
midnight meeting of tramway men, that since the company manifestly 
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could not pay higher wages or work its men shorter hours, the London 
County Council should take over 'the lines, maintain the low fares 
which are such a boon to the working-class passengers, pay fair wages, 
and make up any loss out of the rates ? Yes, if must have been you, 
for I remember you went on to declare that * cheapness is dearly 
bought at the price of tears and blood, and if based on the oppression 
of them that have no helper, is accursed in heaven, and must be pro- 
hibited on earth.’ 

Beaulieu . I did say it. I stick to it. This fifteen and sixteen 
hours a day is most monstrous. It must be stopped, and union 
rates for* union hours must be paid. I quite agree now with Mr. 
Blake that this is what the workmen want and mean to have. 

Trwwrrwre. I see. Old style — the first condition is that capital 
must have five per cent. New style — workmen must have trade- 
union wages — amount not specified. It’s simplicity itself. 

Higgs . And where is this r going to stop ? Do you know that 
there are workmen out on strike at this moment in London for a 
forty-seven hour week, at tenpence an hour and fifteenpence for 
overtime, and when they got that they’d strike again for a forty 
hour week, at a shilling an hour, if they thought they had the 
slightest chance’ of “getting it ? Look at Queensland ! The whole 
{dace on the verge of civil war because the shearers were on strike, 
though there were eighteen shillings a day of eight hours awaiting 
any competent man ! That’s what you call * divine discontent,’ I 
suppose ? 

Beaulieu. Are you really quite sure of your facts ? Well, I could 
never have believed it, I am not prepared to go so far as that, you 
know. 

Clifford. I have a friend on the London County Council who 
views with undisguised alarm the tendency showing itself there. He 
is a good Liberal and a sound economist, and a true friend of the 
working classes ; but he assures me that the employes of the Coundl 
have learnt how to put pressure on the members, so as to obtain rates 
of wages and conditions of employment far superior to those ruling 
in the general labour market. He says that some of the members 
will never vote against any claim made on behalf of labour, no matter 
how absurd it may be. I ask with Mr. Higgs — where is it going to 
stop? 

Wentworth. I can’t tell you, I am sure, but I can give you some 
idea of how far it will go from what I saw of State management in 
the^Victorian Railway Department that’s run on Lord Beaulieu’s new 
principles. When any politician wants a little popularity, he pro- 
poses a rise of 6d. a day on the wages of some section of the employes. 
No 'one cares to risk unpopularity by opposing the suggestion. 
Deputations from his constituency press each member to get lines 
constructed through their district, so as to send up the value of the 
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land, or, if a line exists, to obtain a reduction of freights and fares. 
What with increase of working expenditure, and decrease in charges, 
added to the admitted inqompetency, of State administration, as com- 
pared with private enterprise, you get a charming condition of affairs, 
partially concealed by delusive book-keeping and deceptive reports. 
I can’t give you details now, but the real result in the year 1889-1890 
was that 2,330 miles of railway were open for traffic, and, including 
the interest paid on the capital sunk in them, the expenses # were 
365,4821. more than the income. You may put it that there was 
really a loss of l,000i. a day. 

Beaulieu . But that’s not a fair way to put it, any morcjbhan it 
would be to say that there’s a loss of so many thousand a year on 
keeping the streets of London in repair. It simply means that the 
people of Victoria prefer to pay the necessary amount in taxation 
rather than in higher fares. 

Wentworth. Giving full weight to argument, and admitting that 
many new lines have been constructed to open up new country with 
the foreknowledge that they could not pay for years, there’s no doubt 
that a large number of such lines have been constructed in the 
interests of a small number of individuals, and against the interests 
of the community as a whole. Besides, even if ttfe money has been 
well spent, which it is not, the colony could not afford it. Now, 
you’ll hardly believe it, but the late Victorian Ministry proposed to 
undertake further railway construction to the tune of twenty millions 
of money, pud it is no exaggeration to say that nearly all the 
projected lines were merely bribes to the constituencies through 
which they passed. Luckily the proposal was defeated, but the 
scheme was very nearly being carried. 

Tranmere . And from all this you argue that Beaulieu’s simple 
remedy of turning over industries to Government clerks is not likely 
to be successful ? 

Wentworth . I’ll say this much, that I believe that if the Victorian 
Government were to hand over their railways to Mr. Jay Gould, with 
instructions to pay the same wages and charge the same freights and 
fares as last year, and to keep any profit for himself, he would soon 
convert that big loss into a surplus. 

Beaulieu . Without raising fares or lowering wages? You 
astpnish me. 

Wentworth. Simply by better management, stopping waste, 
abolishing sinecures — in fact, by business methods. 

Higgs. So, after all, the manual labourer is not the only producer 
of wealth ! How do you like that, Lord Beaulieu ? And you, Mr. 
Blake? 

Blake. Oh, I have never been so simple as some of my friends 
who think that ‘ all worldly wrong would be repaired ’ by putting our 
industries under State control — that is to say, under existing circum* 
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stances, under Mr. Henry Matthews and Mr. Cecil Baikes, relieved 
at intervals by Sir William Haroourt and Mr.Shaw-Lefevre; and 
underneath the great guns a whple hierarchy of smaller bores. But 
it does not seem to me impossible to retain the advantages of the 
energy and enterprise of individual employers and yet prevent their 
ill-using their workpeople. To put it shortly, pending the spread 
of education and intelligence among the workpeople themselves, 
they should ‘ sweat the sweaters/ I beg Mr. Higgs’s pardon. I pro- 
pose that, as his men are clearly not clever enough yet to organise 
their own industry, and must have Mr. Higgs to do it for them, that 
they should pay him as little as possible. What do you suppose the 
Boyal Commission will discover that workmen want ? 

Tranmere . More money, more leisure, more comfort, more inde- 
pendence. 

Higgs. More everything ! Why not say it at once ? 

Blake . Why don’t they now get more everything? No man 
with plenty of money in his pocket need beg the State to give him 
leisure,* or education, or a decent house, or anything else. 

Beaulieu. But they have not got plenty of money. 

Blake. Exactly. Their wages are low. Compared with the 
increased wants of s.he mass of the population, their means of grati- 
fying them are less than ever they were. I don’t care how many 
tomes of evidence the Commission collects, it may be summed up in 
the statement that the workmen wants more everything. Can Mr. 
Wentworth tell us how the Australian workman manages to get his 
greater share of the good things of this world, in a country so much 
poorer than Great Britain ? 

Wentworth. Oh, that’s easily understood. It is merely the natural 
action of supply and demand. Under normal conditions, labour is 
relatively scarce throughout Australasia, and consequently it practi- 
cally fixes its own terms. Hence the desire of the Australian workman 
for the ‘ protection of native industry,’ and his horror of immigration. 
He does not want his labour-market flooded, because he has the wits 
to see that in that case no amount of political democracy nor the 
strongest federation of trade-unions could save him in the least. 

Blake. And if labour were relatively scarce here, the same results 
would follow ? 

Wentworth. Very likely ; but how can you guarantee that workmen 
would not ruin the labour-market by greed or stupidity, even if it 
was 1 rigged ’ to suit them ? 

Higgs. And how are you going to make it worth my while to 
employ labour here at still higher wages when I only get my 10 per 
cent, as it is ? 

Clifford. How are you going to convert the mass of Radical work- 
men to throw over Free Trade ? 

Trmmere. And how on earth can labour ever become relatively 
scarce in an old and thickly populated country ? 
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Blake. Com©,' gentlemen, one at a time, please. You know my 
remedy, or, if you don’t, Til restate it — such a legal limitation of the 
hours of labour as shall absorb the stjrplus labour in the market, and 
therefore so reverse the conditions under which supply and demand 
act that, instead of labour competing for employment, employers 
shall be competing for workmen. Would not wages be higher 
then? 

Tranmere . No doubt. But that would only be additional attract 
tion to foreigners to come over and replace native workmen. 

Blake. In other words, you assume, 1 suppose from the hospitable 
reception native ‘blacklegs’ get from British workmen, that* whole- 
sale immigration of foreign * blacklegs ’ would be received with open 
arms. 

Wentworth. Australian experience settles that point. If the 
workmen had an effective voice in the legislature they would not let 
a single one land. • • 

Uiggs. Then I’d transfer my workshops to Saxony inside of six 
months and get my labour 50 per cent, cheaper, and 

Wentworth. And find your articles met with a 50 per cent, 
import duty on arriving here. That device would convert your 
ex-workmen into protectionists pretty quickly. •* 

Blake. Are not trade-unionists doing their best to ‘ boycott ’ the 
products of non-union labour as it is, and what would a duty on Mr. 
Higgs’s articles * made in (xermany ’ be but an effective ‘ boycott ’ ? 

Wentworjth. That is all possible enough, a6 I am sure anyone who • 
has seen the result of democracy in Australia will agree. But I 
assure you, Mr. Blake, very seriously, that the enormous power of a 
labour electorate, aided by the unscrupulous and ignorant men for 
whom payment of members makes politics a profitable trade, is liable 
to great abuses, which actually do check the progress of the colonies, 
and certainly might ruin an old country with no undeveloped re- 
sources, and hemmed in by eager competitors. 

Blake . I quite agree with you that mistakes have been made by 
the working class in Australia. I anticipate the same thing here. 
It is not vexy wise to expect that a class which has been kept for 
generations in ignorance and subjection should suddenly develop the 
ability to use power very sagaciously. But though I am not blind 
to their faults, I don’t think so badly of workmen as to suppose that 
they will run their heads against brick walls time after time and 
leam no wisdom in the process. 

Clifford. Ah ! now you are as optimistic as Lord Beaulieu* 

Blake. If to believe that mankind learns slowly and painfully 
from experience is to be an optimist, I admit the soft impeach- 
ment. There are other safeguards. In every community there are 
some men whp are neither ignorant nor selfish, who point out the 
.dangers ahead before they are seen by the common herd. 
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Tranmere. Which has a trick of stoning such prophets, eh ? 

Blake. That goes without saucing, nor does it much matter so 
king as the danger they point opt is averted. TThen in every com- 
munity in which men of British blood preponderate, there is a large 
proportion of persons -who chiefly mind their own business and do 
not talk much. These let demagogues and office-seekers gabble for 
a good long time, but assert themselves very quickly when therer is 
any real danger, and brush the gabblers away with scanty ceremony. 

Wentworth, It was certainly very extraordinary to see even in 
Victoria at the crisis of the strike how much ‘ latent conservatism ’ 
there was which did not mean to stand any nonsense when it came 
to the pinch. 

Tranmere. You would see the same sort of thing here, I fancy, 
when any crisis arose. Parties may be pretty equally divided on 
minor matters, but the people who don’t want 'to see Great Britain 
ruined outnumber those wha do by a hundred to one. But does not 
payment of members give an immense advantage to the mere pro- 
fessional politician ? 

Blake, No, what gives him the advantage is the criminal neglect 
of their political duties by the educated class. There may be some 
excuse in new countries where there is practically no leisqred class 
in our sense of the term. It is not that the workman chooses bad 
leaders so much as that his choice is too often confined to the un- 
scrupulous and the self-seekers. If our country does go to the dogs 
•the responsibility will rest almost entirely on the men ^ho have not 
had the courage and industry to take their share in the guidance 
and education of the working class. 

Tranmere, There’s a last question I want to put. You seem to 
have a very just and proper appreciation of the meanness and 
hypocrisy of the Gladstonian party, and some notion of the blessings 
that workmen ewe to Tories. Why should not the Tories and workmen, 
the aristocracy and the democracy, co-operate to carry, not of course 
all that you have been talking about, but that considerable portion 
of it which. will stand the test of practical politics? Is there any- 
thing in the nature of things to prevent it ? 

Blake, Nothing in the nature of things. Take the only case 
where the extremes meet — in the army. I think you’ll find that 
Tommy Atkins can get along very well with his officers if they take 
the slightest pains to understand him and his ways, and show that 
they care for his real interests. The question is — does the average 
man of birth and breeding care for the workman as much as — shall 
we mff Mr* H. B. ? If he does, and will take a little trouble 
over it, he toon beat that sort of person pretty easily* But then 
come s another question equally important and harder to answer* 
Will those who ought to be the best men in thq country take 
the necessary trouble ? 
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Higgs . While you pause for a reply, Mr. Blake, let me assure 
you that this conversation has given me genuine pleasure. Naturally 
I can’t agree with* you in most things ; but I am glad to find you 
entertain so sound, practical, and just a view of the enterprising and 
successful manufacturer or employer. It reflects great credit, in my 
opinion, on your intelligence that you should have the perspicacity 
to see, and on your honour, if you will allow me to say so, that you 
should have the courage to speak, the truth on the matter. • ' 

Blake . Praise (and on matters of intelligence and points of 
honour) from Mr. Borrodaile Higgs is praise indeed. You are really 
too good. * • » 

Higgs . Not at all, not at all. And so you think our position is 
fairly secure. Tell me frankly. 

Blake. If I were to give you my frank and full opinion of the 
class of which you are so eminent a representative, Mr. Higgs, I am 
afraid I should say more than you would at this time of night (and 
probably at any time) care to. hear. It is not long since you bought 
from the mortgagees of one of the finest old places in England the 
castle you are having restored — in the style of the Tottenham Court 
Road. Two years ago an inquest was held on the body of a wo man 
who, up to a day or two before her death, had been maintaining 
existence on the wages paid by your firm, for work she did for you 
in her miserable home. The jury certified that she died from lack 
of sufficient nourishment. I happen to know the son of that woman, 
and also the young fellow who would have inherited the noble estate 
his forefathers have held for twenty generations if the industrial 
changes which made yon possible had not ruined his family. I do 
not suppose you have enough imagination to understand how those 
two young men feel towards you and your class. I have. Moreover, 
I had the misfortune to be bom with a loathing for the hypocrisy 
into which your subsidies have turned religion, and a love of my 
country which moves me to talk foolishly when I see our national 
honour prostituted for the profit of polyglot financiers and market- 
hunters. I wish to use no strong language, Mr. Higgs, nor to be 
personal, so I merely say I have no love for the typical capitalist of 
our day. But it is of no avail to hate him and all hi? works. He is 
a necessary evil. The position he fills in society has been abdicated 
by Lord Tranmere’s friends, who have forfeited by want of ability 
the title that might have been theirs by right of birth. The very 
condition of life for the armies of industry is t ha t they be ably 
captained, even 'if the captain takes half the spoils. And eo, 
Mr. Higgs, we can’t do without you just yet — but we can make 
you bearable. 


.H. H. Chamkon. 
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A RUSTIC RETROSPECT 

I HAVE long intended to write the annals of my country parish. 
‘ Gpod intentions,’ however, as Dr. South puts it, * are no warrant for 
good actions,’ and ‘one of th^e days’ ne\er comes. The difficulty 
lies in determining at what point to begin. I could not start at an 
epoch less than ten thousand yeai^ ago at the \ery latest, and to 
bring the history down to our own time would occupy me — according 
to a calculation which I recently elaborated — during a period of at 
least a century and a-half. I shrink from this protracted labour. 
M0Bt men desire toY>e at rest a little after they ha\e attained their 
ninetieth year. Accordingly, my projected opus magnum seems to 
be vanishing from my hopes of execution. I am losing 

— the dream of doing, and the other dream of done. 

• 

What if I take a single year, and see how it will look ? 

I was asking myself this question the other day, when a lady- 
friend of mine put into my hands a lock of hair. It was a thick, 
straight lock; the hair was \ery fine, not now silky; indeed, it wa^ 
very dry, very straight, about nine inches long, and auburn in coloui. 
It was wrapped Up in a bit of brown paper of ancient manufacture, 
probably quite a century old. The hair was much older. On the 
paper there was an inscription dated 1799. I will tell you moreabout 
itjby^andrby. 

» iAs I meditated, a desire came strongly upon me to know what 
WPA (going on in this Arcadian paradise when this lock of hair was 
found* and I could find no rest till I had gone some way towards 
mttMltrocting the little community and bringing it to life again. 
j&|tt it is idle and foolish to give the reins to Imagination unless Fact 
iia charioteer and holds the ribbons. So I went to my documents, 
and th$ pact came back at my call, gradually peopled with living 
fotiopp that rope about me, the dry bones stirring, ‘ bone to his bone,’ 
and the flesh mysteriously growing round the skeletons, and men 
and 'Wempn^standing up and staring at me, ‘ a very great army.’ 

In Skeom’s Inga in the year 1799 there were just 434 inhabitants. 
Yes, that mm the exact number. There was a census held in 1801, 
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as everyone knows, and this is the return : * We find four hundred 
and thirty-nine Persons, including children of evexy age, of whoniL 
two hundred and twenty are Males, and two hundred and nineteen 
are females. Most* of our males, except children, are employed in 
Agriculture ; but we have, one Blacksmith, one Wheelwright, and 
one tailor. We have fifty-jive inhabited houses, occupied by seventy- 
five families , and two houses uninhabited.’ To this there ougty? to 
have been added, as there was added ten years later : ‘ There, is one 
School Master, who employs one Usher to teach the Parish. Children 
Gratis, one Publican, and one Bricklayer [who keeps a beerhouse}/ 

But during the two previous years there had been fourteen births 
and nine deaths, leaving the actual population 434 in the year 1799. 

Before we go on, let us pause to notice the ghastly fact that there 
were in the whole parish no more than fifty-five houses all told, and 
that in those fifty-five houses there were living seventy-five families . 
Exclude from these fifty-five houses those that were occupied by the 
fanners and others who were above the labouring-class, of whom I could 
tell you more than you would care to listen to, and the conviction is 
forced upon me that in the year 1799 there was an average of at least 
two families living in every labourer’s dwelling ii^ the parish, and the 
consequent average of illegitimate births was at^east three a year, as 
shown by the registers. I for one have been loud in denouncing 
the shameful condition of our cottages in Arcady. and in lifting up 
my \oice against the abominable hovels in- which our peasantry are 
allowed to bring up their families. But it is fair to say that the 
state of things disclosed by this dreadful return for the year 1799 has 
passed away. We have no huch shocking record as this against us. 
The world does move on, for all our grumbling. Here things are not 
as they ought to be, but they are immensely better than they were, 
and, with a population increased in a century by more than one-half^ 
we have three times as many houses as we had; and as for two 
families occupying one house, the thing is hardly tolerated. 

The return quoted above is by no means a satisfactory one, for it 
tells us nothing about the aristocracy of the parish, among whom I 
happen to know that there were in the year 1799 no fewer than three 
clergymen, of whom the schoolmaster was one, and his ‘usher’ 
another. But let us descend to particulars. 

In the first place, there was Christopher Andrews Girling, Esq., 
J.P., who took up his residence in the parish in this year — 1799. 
That of itself was an event ; for it had been a long time since any 
one of his degree had lived at Skeom’s Inga, and he stood alone. He 
lived in what is still sometimes called the * Gentleman V House’; and 
such as it was, so it has remained, substantially unaltered fofr a 
century. It had only recently been erected, and I think it must 
have been built for Mr. Girling, as it certainly was upon his small 
property, and was within a stone’s-throw of a farmhouse which* his 
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posterity own at the present moment. 4 A mansion,’ do you ask? 
That depends upon what your notion of a mansion is. It* was and 
is aft right-roomed house, with <an appendix consisting of a larder 
and a dairy, and two small chambers over them. There was a 
dining-room and a drawing-room on the ground-floor. Behind the 
draw i ng-room there was the study and business-room of the worthy 
magistrate ; behind the dining-room, the kitchen ; and there was 
only a single staircase. 

Please to note that our grandfathers of the gentry class in our 
country villages, as late as 100 years ago, were not all spoiled by the 
march of luxury ; they stood upon their rank and recognised position ; 
they did not think that gentility is nothing without a princely 
income. They had still the foolish superstition, now almost extinct 
among us, that 6 gentle is as gentle does.* We had grades in those 
dayB, and distinctions in social grade were acknowledged as realities; 
they stood for something* that? was behind, but they implied some- 
thing that would display itself in the outward bearing too. When a 
man has some deference shown him by his neighbours who are as 
rich or richer than himself, it may increase his arrogance and conceit 
if he is at bottom a vulgarian, but it will tend infallibly to increase 
his self-respect if he* is not only of gentle birth, but of gentle nature 
too. Mr. Girling was a gentleman, and it came quite easy to him 
to live in an eight-roomed house with no back staircase and no 
back kitchen. You, Mr. Gigadibbs, would resent being invited to 
eat your mutton in such a mean domicile ; and yet, it may be, it may 
be, that the door of our gentleman’s hou^e would not* have been 
thrown open to such as you a century back ; and if you had had the 
audacity to slap the J.P. upon the back, and address him as 4 Old 
Fellow !’ you would ha\e suffered rather surprisingly and very 
promptly for your presumption and impertinence. 

There was another gentleman’s house in Skeom’s Inga in the 
year 1799, to wit, the Rectory; but that was a more pretentious 
edifice. To begin with, it had once been surrounded by a wide and 
deep moat, over which a drawbridge led from the rectoiy to the 
church, which stood to the north of it. The moat had, however, 
been filled up long before this time, though it is easy to see the 
traces of it to this day ; and the high-road, which in old times had 
gone curling and meandering round the little fields hereabout in 
the most fantastic fashion, had at some time or other been 
tyiuftttfoaUy carried straight across the northern side of the parson’s 
moat, and the carriers’ waggons had been saved a long d&tov/r, and 
the parson’s house had been thereby separated from his church by 
the aforesaid high-road. A grievance, doubtless, to the reverend 
gentleman, who peradventure had grumbled not a little, and fretted 
and fumed, and said to his neighbours, ‘It’s always the way! 
The perspn is always made the scapegoat, and if someone’s land has 
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to bo* taken, it’s'always the parson who has, to suffer ! ’ All which is 
perfectly 'true, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be ! 
And yet, why should I not take the other view? Is not it just as 
probable that when the road wanted altering — and wanted it badly — 
it was the parson who suggested the improvement ; and that it was 
he who took thq .initiative, and offered to give up his old moat, and 
gave it to the parish, and took all the trouble, and bore the chief 
burden of it, and was worried by the people for his proposal, and yet 
somehow managed to carry it through at last ? For that, loo, is 
‘ always the way/ and if in our country parishes someone has to make 
a sacrifice for* the public convenience, it really is always tfce parson 
who shows the example ; and I am happy to know it is almost always 
the case that he is the last man who is * backward in coming forward/ 

Be it as it may, in the year 1799 there stood the old rectory, with 
its garden and its meadow, as it had stood for centuries, in the very 
centre of the parish. Six or seven roadafrom»all the points of the com- 
pass seemed to start from this spot, where the church and the rectory 
stood side by side ; and, now that the moat was gone, the ^arson’s 
house and bit of glebe were surrounded on all sides by a road from 
which the others branched off. All the little world of Skeom’s Inga 
wanted the parson in those days, couldn’t do wi/hout him, knocked 
at his door day and night, and found him at home; for it so 
happens that during the last seven or eight hundred years a 
non-resident rector of this parish has hardly been heard of. Here 
they hav^ lived, as a rule ; here they have died. If we have 
not been among the best of the clerical order, we have not been the 
worst — in fact, we lia\e been a very fair average lot on the whole. 
I am not ashamed of my predecessors, though I am bound to confess 
that the best of* them was not he who was the last occupant of the 
old rectory. Alas ! of that old rectory there is not a stone left 
except the wall that protects the mouth of the old well, which is still 
a dangerous abyss for calves and colts and lambkins ; and the old 
meadow no longer belongs to the benefice, and several of the old 
roads have been thrown into the adjoining fields — and things are not 
as they were. 

In the year 1799 the rector of Skeom’s Inga was a personage 
still : he had another living, which he served by a curate. A man 
can’t be in two places at once, you know, and if a man has two houses 
and two estates, he makes his choice for the most part, and he lives 
in one and he puts a housekeeper in th$ other ; unless, indeed, he 
can let it to a tenant who will pay him rent for the convenience. 
That was the way in which our grandfathers looked at the matter, 
whether the estates in question were ecclesiastical or lay; and I am 
not so very certain that the day may not come when .the noble army 
of the have-nots will begin to denounce pluralities among thfc 
laity in the same way that they denounced pluralities a m o ng ,^he 
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clergy a generation back. But I shall be dead before that oomes to 
pass, and I do not think that by the time such gabble begins to be 
riotous . 

- My dust will hear it, and beat, • 

When I’ve lain for a century dead 1 

******** 


Those stars mean that I have left out an immense mass of the 
most* delightful and deeply interesting information, which our 
editor would not admit into the pages of this Review. These editors 
have a great deal to answer for ! I may, however, at 'this point tell 
you who the rector was, even though I tell you as yet nothing more 
than his name. He was the Rev. John Beevor, and he had been 
rector here ten years in 1799. His curate at Seaming was the school- 
master mentioned in the Census return. Do not make the mistake 
of supposing that this • schoolmaster was one of your certificated 
elementary gentleman, employed in screwing up small boys and girls 
to pas^ their standards in the three R’s. The dignified personage who 
acted as schoolmaster here left that work to the usher, whom he paid 
a pittance * to teach Parish Children G rat is.’ He himself flew at 
higher game. M& Priest was the Senior Wrangler of his year in 
1780, and was elected master of Seaming School in 1789. His pre- 
decessor was the Rev. Robert Potter, the first translator of ^Eschylus 
and of Euripides into English verse ; and if you superciliously assume 
that they were but indifferent performances it is only because you 
don’t know what you are talking about. Seaming School was a 
famous school under Mr. Potter; and under Mr. Priest it was 
not likely to go down in public estimation. ]\Ir. Priest had a good 
house, warranted to hold twenty-four boarders, and he enlarged it 
after a fashion, and took a great many more than the twenty-four. 
They say that he was the real author of 4 Valpy’s Greek Grammar/ 
and I believe the fact is so. At any rate, he published a great deal 
else ; and he was a leading agriculturist too, and a man of various 
accomplishments ; and he held two or three livings while he kept on 
his school; nevertheless he continued to reside in the school-house, 
and to act as curate of the parish, which had for him a strange attrac- 
tion, till his death. He vyas a man of tastes, and therefore of expen- 
sive habits ; but there was ‘ a rift in the lute/ which, as this is not a 
Scandalous Chronicle, I am not going to tell you about. One thing 
is certain, that he died .insolvent, though his wife bore him no 
-children, and though he must, all his life, have enjoyed a much larger 
income than his neighbour, Mr. Girling, who lived within his means 
and made a liberal provision for his family. 

I cannot refrain at this point from putting on record certain 
traditions that were still handed about, only a few years ago, regard- 
ing the once famous school at Skeom’s Inga ; they have almost faded 
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from memory now, and some of them will die out altogether when 
I pass out of remembrance. The school was founded by a certain 
William Seckar, a thriving yeomax^ who lived all his life in the 
parish, and died there at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The good man left the bulk of his property, consisting of a house 
and an estate in land now extending to about one hundred acres, to 
his wife Alice for life, and after her death ( for the maintenance of 
one free school, to be kept for ever in the said house, while the world 
endure, in Seaming/ Mistress Alice was a prize, and a prize not hard 
to win neither. Her first husband died on the 1st of November, 
1604, and Alice married her second on the 3rd of December 
following. This second husband was buried on the 6th of December, 
1608, and Alice married her third husband on the 7th ot January 
following. A month and a day was regarded by this buxom widow 
as a reasonable interval to elapse between 4 the funeral baked meats * 
and 4 the marriage-tables/ When, however, she was left a widow for 
the third time in 1622, no fourth aspirant for her hand came for- 
ward, and she died, lonely and neglected, in 1638, and our schdol was 
forthwith started. Then followed seven or eight years of abominable 
jobbery and robbery and litigation as the natural^consequence, and 
the school was only brought into actual working *order about forty 
years after the founder’s death, and ten or twelve years after his 
relict had joined the majority. At last, however, it did begin to 
work in earnest, and the usual piecedent was followed : The sons of 
the labourers were by no means allowed to contaminate the children 
of the yeomanry and the farmers. These latter were taught by the 
master himself. And they were taught well and carefully and suc- 
cessfully too. The school for more than a century had a surprisingly 
good record at the University of Cambridge. The labourers’ children 
were taught by an 4 usher/ whose time was given to teach the three 
R’s, while in the evenings his business was with the master’s boarders, 
who came from all parts of Norfolk and Suffolk, and were the sons 
of the gentry great and small. Two grandsons of Roger North of 
Rougham were educated at Seaming, and I have a note somewhere 
which says that one of these boys twice — actually twice f — set the 
school-house on fire, and was not tried for arson ; because, I suppose, 
the fire was put out in time, and because his father was an important 
person in the county. Later on the future Lord Thurlow was at the 
school ; and the tone of the place was not likely to have been raised 
by the influence of that coarse and boisterous Lord Chancellor in 
posse. Peter Routh, the father of the venerable Master of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was one of Thurlow’s schoolfellows, and many another 
who need not be named. Lord Thurlow seems to have had some 
sort of sneaking regard for his old school ; for when he became Lord 
Chancellor he promoted Mr. Potter to a prebendal stall in Norwich ; 
though that was but a poor recognition of the literary labours of a 
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scholar who was the first translator of the Greek dramatists into* the 
English language. « 

But consider how things Jiave changed. * Note that we have 
found a county magistrate living, in a little out-of-the-way village, 
in an eighth-roomed house with a lean-to. A school which had a 
high academic reputation, though it never could have had fifty 
boys in it, with a Senior Wrangler as its master — he, too, a benefited 
clergyman, and yet acting as curate of the parish for the resident 
rector ; and a third clergyman, usher of the school, itinerating through 
a rather large circuit of adjoining parishes, where there were no 
parsons to look after the poor sheep, and no parsonage houses for the 
vicars or rectors to live in, if they had been so inclined. Another 
noticeable indication of the frugal manner of life which * prevailed 
among the lesser gentry in Norfolk, and elsewhere too, a hundred 
years ago, is afforded by o'ne tradition that has often been repeated 
to me. Here it is. •* I’ve* heard grandfather say that when Mr. 
driest was at his be&t there was scores o’, young gents as used to 
come* to school as day-boys, ’cause there was no room for ’em to 
board ; and they used to come on dickies [donkeys], and some on ’em 
used to have a dickie for two — ride and tie like. I’ve heard grand- 
father say he’s seen a good dozen of ’em* turned out on Podmoor — 
that wasn’t inclosed in those days — and the mischeevious boys as 
didn’t like the young gents, and used to fight ’em pretty hard when 
they got a chance, would take and hunt them dickies a mile or two 
off on to Daffy Green, so as the young gents when they came out o’ 
school had a rare dance to get their dickies ! ’ Poor little weary 
urchins ! * But why didn’t they come in donkey-carte ? ’ My bene- 

volent and commiserating friend, what an innocent you must be to 
think that there was a spring donkey-cart in Norfolk a hundred years 
ago, or a parish road in Norfolk over which a donkey could drag a 
cart with a couple of lads in it for, say, a couple of miles, when the 
ruts were three feet deep ! 

Mr. Priest had a comfortable house enough, but I gather that 
bis boarders did not live with him, but in a range of squalid, rickety 
buildings, of which some portion still remains. They must have 
been wretched places, for the best part of them are now turned into 
four miserable and disgraceful hovels, where four families still con- 
tinue to ‘pig ’ after a fashion, and where no human beings ought to 
be allowed to live. I suspect that young North’s soul Revolted at the 
accommodation- provided for him and his schoolfellows, and that in 
nghteotw indignation he applied the torch ; or it may be that he 
only wanted to burn that luckless usher in his bed, and to roast him 
alive for acting bis part as gaoler over ‘ the young gents.' But this 
outbreak of virtupus indignation (assuming it to be such — and you 
know we ought to make the best of our fehow-fereatufes’ little peoc&r 
dittoes) happened long before 1799, though of course at that time 
it was one of the well-worn traditions of the school. 
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Am ong the ‘young gents’ who were Mr. Priest’s boarders at 
Skeom’s Inga a few years later than«the time I am writing of, was a 
small boy named Edward Hall Alderson. His father was recorder 
of Norwich, and the eon was an infant prodigy. Unlike many 
another infant prodigy, he lived to justify, and more than jus- 
tify, all the great expectations that were formed of him in his 
childhood; for at Cambridge he was the last man who ever won 
the Chancellor’s Medal for classical scholarship after being declared 
Senior Wrangler, not to mention other distinctions, which Tnnjtp his 
academical career the most brilliant on record ; and he ended by being 
raised to the Exchequer Court, as Baron Alder son, in 1834, retaining 
that high position till his death in 1857. I assume that it was 
Mr. Priest’s reputation as an eminent mathematician which led the 
.Recorder of Norwich to send his promising son to be grounded at 
our school. The boy remained here some two or three years, and 
then he was removed to Bury St. Edmufids. 'But Mr. Priest ought 
in justice to have some credit for the great lawyer’s early training ; 
and if the pupil was Senior Wrangler of his year, it should be re- 
membered that the master was Senior Wrangler of his . I have known 
one of hia schoolfellows who remembered little Alderson here ; but 
my aged friend was a big boy when young Alderson was a little one, 
and between the big boys and the little boys in a school, except in 
cases where the younger is the elder’s fag, there is a very broad dis- 
tinction, whatever the difference may be. 

I think you have had enough about our school, though not 
nearly as much as my inveterate garrulity would give you, if you 
were worthy of it. I* must get back to the rector of Skeom’s Inga 
in 1799. The Kev. John Beevor was presented to this rectory by 
Sir John Lombe, the patron, in 1789, and he held the living for 
nineteen years. He had not been many years in residence before 
the good folk in Norwich all went wild about a young painter 
who had become the fashion, and who was now rising in .estimation 
every day. He managed to wip a very beautiful and accomplished 
bride in the person of Amelia Alderson — a cousin, I think, of 
the future Baron of the Exchequer ; and among other people 
who gave Mr. Opie a commission was the rector of Skeom’s Inga. 
When the present writer first took root in this neighbourhood, this 
picture of the Kev. John Beevor was still hanging up in the little 
dining-room. It was very far from being a good specimen of the artist’s 
workmanship, and so when, ten or eleven years ago, somebody laid 
claim to it as his property, I let him have it without weeping, though 
for old tradition’s sake it might better have been left where it 
W»s« I like to think that young Alderson saw that picture painted 
here — going in and out while his beautiful and gifted cousin 
watched the lad, not without many curious speculations as to 
whether he would turn out all she and other of his kindred hoped 
and expected, he would develope into. As to the Kev. John, the 
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best thing I know about him is that he gave Opie one of his earliest 
commissions. * 

He was a big, burly, sloppy sort of a man. They tell how he had 
an enormous appetite, and could never get enough to eat at home. 
There was, and still is, a second-rate inn at the adjoining town 
of Dereham, where some of the coaches* used to change horses and 
the carriers put up their vans. Here a good deal of eating and 
drijiking went on. The people say that when the parson had devoured 
all he could find at the rectory — and in those days people used rarely 
to dine later than four — he would be driven down to the ‘ George * ; 
and, as one of my old people put it, * there Parson feeevor ’d George 
hx88df — leastwise, that was what I’ve heard ’em say!’ He had 
married, a lady of some fortune, and the rustics had a strong regard 
for her ; but their affection seems to have been mixed with pity. 
* Fve heard my mother say as she used to come and call in sometimes, 
and talk won’ful quick-like and kindly, for five minutes at a time ; 
and then she’d sit still and say nothing for ever so long, only look 
wistftil-like at the children, and take and pat 'em, and say nothing, 
only pat ’em and pat 'em. Sometimes the little ’uns *d get scared, and 
she’d get up and go away, and say nothing, only look wistful like.’ It 
was just as well tfhe poor woman had no family, as things turned out. 

The Rev. John was a masterful sort of a person. There were oak 
benches in the nave of the church in those days — they were all ‘ re- 
stored ’ off the face of the earth some thirty years ago ; but I cannot 
hear that there were any in the chancel. So the Rev/ John took it 
into his head that he would put up two pews in the chancel ; one for 
himself and the wistful lady and his family, whoever they might be, 
and one for his servants. But Sir John Lombe was a masterful man 
too, and, moreover, he too was Rector of Seaming. For this benefice 
consists of two medieties ; one is of necessity held by the clergyman of 
the parish, the other may be held by anybody, male or female. When 
the Rev. .John took it into his head to put up two pews in the 
chancel, Sir John Lombe, as lay-rector, intervened, and reminded his 
clerical better-half that he too owned the chancel, and was rector of 
the benefice, and inasmuch as Mr. Beevor had thought fit to erect two 
pews without consulting his colleague in the preferment, he, Sir John, 
claimed one of the pews as his — and he appropriated it accordingly. 
What happened I cannot tell. But that the masterful baronet ever 
actually did come and take his seat in the rectorial pew, and thereby 
assert his right, I never heard, though there are strong reasons for 
suspecting that he did come to Skeom’s Inga now and then. But 
thereby hAngs a tale, and a romance too, which I am not going to tell, 
though I am prepared to sell it at a price to any distinguished and 
competent novelist who wants a plot and cannot invent one. 

How it came to pass that on the 28th of April, 1799, ‘Elisabeth, 
wife of the Rev. John Beevor, died aged forty-five years, and Bhe was 
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buried on the 5th of May. The wistful lady laid her down and slept. 
At last her earthly yearnings and dreams and regrets were-all over. In 
those days, it must be* remembered thqt the place of dignity for the 
parson and his belongings to be buried in was the chancel, and in 
the chancel accordingly they prepared to find a place for all that was 
left of the wistful lady. But the chancel was very very full of the 
mortal remains of Skeom Inga’s rectors, not to speak of all the small 
gentry who had been laid there in large number for centuries. It 
would never lia\e done to disturb the grave of any man whose repre- 
sentatives were still living in the parish. That would have resulted 
in such a re\olt from authority as would have been frightful to con- 
template. But about a hundred years before this time there had 
been a certain Mr. Blackball liv ing in Skeom’s Inga, who was one of 
the gentry of the place ; the family had long ago been extinct, and 
the name almost foi gotten in the parish. It Would have been altogether 
forgotten but for certain rather handsome ledgerstones that were 
lying in the chancel. One of these covered the mortal remains of a 
little daughter who had sunned her two sisters, and who, just as she 
had entered on her thirteenth year, had been taken away from the 
grieving parents. There were no Blackballs now to enter a pro- 
test, and so, when the Rev. John Beevor wanted to? find a place for 
the wistful lady, he bethought him of the little damsel’s place of burial, 
and he resolved that there his late partner should be laid. So the great 
stone was raided and the old grave was opened, and there lay the little 
damsel, or all that was left of her. The coffin fell to pieces, and in it, 
lo ! there was the skeleton of a little girl, all shrouded in long auburn 
hair, which had grown in great profusion apparently for years after 
she had been entombed ; and as they looked there was a change, and 
the muddy vesture of decay crumbled, but the long hair remained; 
and first one and then another cut off a lock, and I had one of those 
long locks in my hand not many weeks ago. I know there are many 
authorities who stoutly deny that the thing is possible. I know that 
an accomplished friend of mine, who is one of the aristocrats of the 
world of science, smiled the chilling smile of incredulity when I told 
him what I had heard, and what I had seen, and how I had held 
that lock of hair in my hand. But I know, too, that facts are stubborn 
things, though we all do resolutely accept such facts as square with 
our pet theories, and bravely reject such facts as go against our 
views of what the laws of the universe are. Also, I know of one 
eminent man of science, who was a burning and shining light in 
his day, who had one magnificent saying, which stood him in good 
stead many a time and oft, which I seriously commend to the notice 
of all sceptics and Philistines of every' sort and degree. They are 
welcome to it. * Give me theories, sir ! I can understand them ; but 
confound facts ! I don’t believe them ! ’ 
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There is a sequel to this my account of the year 1799 in Skeorn’s 
Inga. The Rev. John laid his wife in her grave, and he went home 
from that funeral a lonely widower on the 5th*of May, and he found 
absolutely nothing to eat in his house. These is a ghastly tradition 
that he was seized with fierce spasms of hunger, and that he found 
the kitchen-fire out, and nothing but dry bread upon the premises. 
Decency would have suggested that he should fast ; the dreadful 
seqse of emptiness drove him to the * George.’ When the sun arose 
on the next May morning his appetite had returned ; to his dismay, 
he found nothing to satisfy his cravings but the driest of dry bread. 
It waa terrible ! Then his cook demanded an interview, and, in reply 
to his complaints and inquiries, she announced that she was going 
to go. Why people should ever declare that they are going to go, 
instead of simply going, it is difficult to understand ; but this is the 
way that some people have when they signify their resolve to proceed 
on a certain course of action. The Rev. John wa** at liis wits’ end. 
Starvation stared him in the face. He had never engaged a servant 
in his life ; if this woman should desert him he was a lost man. To 
die of starvation in his own house was a fate too tragical to contem- 
plate. There was only one way out of it. Would that cook be in- 
duced to stay ?V Wages should not part them. What would secure 
her services ? She smiled contemptuously, but only too significantly. 
Slowly came the ultimatum. On one condition, and one only, 
would she continue to act as the provider for that unhappy widower, 
and that condition was— marriage ! The bargain was struck, and 
on the 6th of July, two months and a day after the wistful 
lady was laid in her grave, ‘John Beevor of this Parish, Clerk, 
Widower,’ says the Register, ‘ and Bridget Lee of this Parish, likewise 
Widow , were married in this Church by License ... by me, Samuel 
Horsfall, Minister,’ and the book was signed by John Beevor and by 
Bridget Lee, x her mark. The woman could not wTite her name ! 

Did the happy pair start upon their honeymoon ? Did they stay 
where they were ? What did the neighbours say ? How did such a 
disgraceful and disgusting mesalliance turn out ? Only this much 
I know, that the reverend gentleman from this day simply dropped 
out. He appears never again to have officiated in the church. The 
Tectory was soon let to a gentleman of independent means, of whom 
nothing is known, and who possibly may have settled in the parish for 
the sake of such advantages as the school in those days afforded. 
The church was served, and the pastoral visitation of the people, such 
as it was, was carried on by Mr. Priest and his usher ; and the Rev. 
John took up his abode at Norwich, in the principal street of the city, 
and made himself conspicuous theiyB by affixing to his front door 
an enormous brass plate, on which was inscribed in huge letters his 
name and title, ‘ Rector of Seaming.’ 

There is one tradition, however, or there was one a* very few years 
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ago, which reflects some credit upon the rank-and-file of the peasan- 
try here a hundred years ago. However much the neighbouring 
clergy and others of their rank might have been willing to condone 
this indecent marriage and however much the farmers might be ready 
to hold their tongues and say nothing when there was nothing to 
gain and something to lose by protesting, the labouring class were 
indignant, and did not hold their peace. In their rough way they 
retained some regard and affection for the wistful lady who had 
patted their little ones, talked with their wives, sat down in their 
poor hovels, and somewhat shyly and awkwardly had done them many 
a kind service.* They resented the wrong done and the digiespect 
shown to their only gentle friend. The lady was gone, and in her 
place had come a common woman, to whom they gave such names as 
suited their humour — and they did not spare her. Then they hooted 
the Rev. John if he showed himself outside his own gate. They 
watched for him on his way to and from* the little inn, where he still 
would go ‘ to George hisself,’ and the place became too hot for the 
rector and his mate. In fact, the people hunted him out -of the 
parish, and he went his way, and was heard of no more. 

And thus it was that this year 1799 proved to be the annus 
mirabilis of Rkeorn's Inga — now ninety-two years tfjro. There is only 
one among us now who was alive when all this happened — our dear 
old Biddy ; she was four years old then, but she did not come and 
live here till many years after. 

All who§e fathers had any stories to tell about that time have 
gone from us. Now we live a mere humdrum life ; though, who knows 
but that, a century hence, some gossiping antiquarian chronicler may 
fi^h up here and there a scrap of old-world scandal, and hold it up to 
the light for our posterity to smile or wonder at when distance lends 
enchantment to the view. Who can tell what that line of beauty is 
which separates the sublime from the ridiculous, or how infinitely 
subtle are the distinctions which make almost the very same inci- 
dents mean and vulgar or tender and heroic as they emerge from the 
mists of the past ? 

I sometimes wonder what the chronicler of the future will have 
to say of me and my concerns if, by some queer chance, he finds a 
fragment of my personality intruding itself upon his notice in ages 
to come — say in the year 3000 a.d. What a huge accumulation of 
mythus will have grown up by that time concerning the habits and 
status and belief and character of the country parsons of England ! 
By that time, will there be anything picturesque in the world? 
Who shall say ? 


Augustus Jessopp, 
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HOW TO UTILISE 
THE NAVAL VOLUNTEERS 


The Roy&l Naval Artillery Volunteers are to be abolished. That* is 
the plain meaning of the report of the committee appointed to in- 
quire into the condition and .efficiency of the force. 

Nominally the report takes the form of a recommendation that 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers should be transformed into a 
force of Royal Marine Artillery. In other words that, instead of 
being blue-jackets, they should become ‘ Blue Marines.’ 

Now, it has be^n well said that what a Blue Marine cannot do is 
not worth doing, and there can certainly be no discredit in being 
affiliated to the finest corps of soldiers in her Majesty’s service. But 
as a matter of fact the Naval Volunteers, when they undertook their 
present duties, meant to be seamen, and not soldiers, not even 
marines. To insist that they should don belts and helmets is 
practically to insist upon the dissolution of the corps ; and this the 
committee must have known perfectly well when they made their 
report. At the same time it is impossible to dispute the general 
finding of the committee. The main conclusion at which they arrive 
cannot be controverted, although it might have been couched in much 
more considerate language. The Naval Volunteers, as at present 
constituted, are not an effective force. Some of them do their work 
very well indeed, others do it indifferently, but there is no reason to 
believe that any of them do it much better than the ordinary blue- 
jackets with whom they are associated, and to whose numbers they 
form an infinitesimal supplement. 

A eulogist of the corps has recently written a glowing description 
of the good conduct and zeal of the volunteers during one of their 
brief cruises. He dwells with much unction upon the spectacle of a 
stockbroker peeling potatoes, of a lawyer making ‘ duff,’ and of a 
number of other zealous young gentlemen swabbing decks bare~ 
footed at five o’clock in the morning. It is pleasant to know that 
these gentlemen were willing to undertake what must have been an 
unusual if not an* uncongenial duty with so much readiness and 
good temper; but apart from this reflection the performance is 
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not one calculated to cause much gratification. It is bad policy to 
cut firewood with a razor, or to harness a thoroughbred to a patm.! 
boat : there is an obvious loss on both sides. At present we drill 
the Naval Volunteers for a short time on board the ‘ Frolic * or some 
similar vessel, and then send them to sea for a fortnight as part of 
the crew of a coastguard ship, or on the most decrepit gunboat 
which the Admiralty can furnish from its boundless store of cripples. 
The volunteers do tlieir work, and, on the whole, do it very Well ; 
but when all is said and done the practical addition to the defensive 
power of the country is inappreciable. 

I understand that some members of the corps believe that they 
can so far influence public opinion as to upset the report of the 
committee. It will be a misfortune if such an opinion 'prevails. 
The rej)ort is based on hard facts, and v^ill not be shaken, however 
closely it be examined. # # 

But the report as to the condition of the corps as it exists is a 

different matter from the recommendations of the committee as to 

¥ 

what it should be in the future. On the latter point there is room 
for prompt and effective action by all well-wishers of the corps. I 
have reason to believe that many members of the rorps, both officers 
and men, realise the situation, and know that a change is inevitable, 
and, indeed, desirable. All they ask is that they may be allowed to 
transfer their energies to a service which is not incompatible with 
their original purpose on enlistment. 

Two questions, therefore, arise. In the first place, 4 Is it desirable,’ 
and in the second place, 4 Is it possible ’ to find a new and profitable 
occupation for the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers ? To the first 
question there can be but one answer — it is eminently desirable. 
At this moment the corps contains ‘2,000 men, active, energetic, 
devoted to their work ; most of them good sailors, some of them 
admirable sailors. These men represent, inadequately it may be, 
but not unworthily, the enormous reserve of amateur seamanship 
and maritime enterprise in which this country is so rich. They are 
of the class from which the gentlemen adventurers — the Drakes, the 
Raleighs, and the Frobishers — of the past were drawn. Nor is the 
term ‘amateur’ in* this connection one of reproach. An amateur 
seaman is not like an amateur soldier — the sea admits of no caipet 
knights. In matters of seamanship — boat handling, sailing, and 
navigation — there are hundreds, probably thousands, of amateurs 
along our coasts who can beat the professionals at their own trade. 

But if the maintenance of the corps be desirable , there still 
remains the further question, Is it possible ? I believe that not only 
is it possible, but that at this moment a golden opportunity presents 
itself for utilising the services of the volunteers in an almost ideal 
manner. Under present conditions the corps has been a compara* 
tive failure. Why ? Because throughout those responsible for it 
Vol. XXX— No. 173 I 
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bhveiigneted the tAie principle jf volunteering. The true use of 
vtfttttedting is to obtain for nothing what cannot be obtained by 
jAytoetit—40 utilise courage, eifergy, and intelligence in the service 
of the country by appealing to motives other than that of the mere 
desire to make a livelihood. By using* the Naval Volunteers as so 
many additional blue-jackets, the Admiralty obtains the services of a 
annuli number of men who, for the work to be done, are certainly no 
better, and in many cases probably considerably worse, than the 
ordinary seamen whom we take from the training ships, and to whose 
numbers we con add without any serious difficulty. 

The problem will never be solved until work has been found for 
the volunteers which will give an opportunity for their Bpecial 
qualities * and their special excellences. These qualities may be 
briefly summed up thus : intelligence and bold initiative, good-will, 
courage, knowledge of .boat t handling, acquaintance with territorial 
waters, a love of adventure, and a love of the sea. 

On an 800-ton gunboat, steaming six knots, armed with obsolete 
gtins, and engaged in no service which can e\ er be of the least profit 
to the country, the volunteers have the worst possible opportunity of 
displaying their gpod qualities. 

I venture to believe, however, that there lies ready to our hand 
a plan simple, complete, and economical, whereby we can employ the 
corps with the maximum amount of efficiency to the immense ad- 
vantage of the country, and entirely to the satisfaction of the volun- 
teers themselves. Here is the suggestion : — 

At the present moment there are stored up at our principal 
dockyards nearly one hundred torpedo boats. These are known as 
* first-class torpedo boats ’ — they are from ninety to one hundred feet 
in length, and have a speed of from sixteen to twenty knots. It so 
happens that by the changes in naval construction they have become 
practically obsolete for the purpose for which they were originally 
intended. Too small to keep the sea, they have been replaced by 
larger boats of 180 feet and upwards. Too large to be hoisted 
on board ship, they have been supplemented by large numbers of 
sixty-foot boats. At present they lie smothered in tallow and white 
lead in the dockyards, an embarrassment to the dockyard officials and 
an incubus to the navy. On the rare occasions when they are sent 
to sea special crews have to be found for them, and to furnish such 
grew* ’ calls are made on the sea-going ships. As a rule, the best 
officer* ind the best seamen, and very often also the best engineers, 
are edited away for the purpose. The ship’s company from which 
tbey sere taken is cfeviously rendered less efficient, nor is the scratch 
ctoW, despite 4he excellent materials it is composed of, a good one. 
(HMbft gad uteu are unaccustomed to the boat and its peculiarities; 
its machinery Soften novel ; by the time they have learnt to make 
the best use of the craft they are taken out of it. As a rule the 
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boat’s crow is totally nnawpwnted with the intricacies of oar home 
waters ;• moreover* bp it said with respect, the bluejacket is ahhost 
always a very inferior boatman. What I would suggest, therefore, 
is that the Admiralty should be prepared to hand over the whole of 
these boats to local volunteer crews. The conditions on which the 
allotment should be made might be as follows : — 

1. The locality must be responsible for providing at least two full 
crews for the boat. * 

2 * It must be responsible for the bousing of the boat, and for all 
repairs due to negligence. 

3. The boats must be inspected at regular intervals, and thei* 
crews must satisfy certain requirements as to efficiency. 

The conditions as to efficiency should be made as simple as 
possible. Ability to manoeuvre the boat for a given time at full speed, 
good practice with the quick-firing gun at a moving mark, a smart 
handling of the torpedo, are the only essentials. 1 

No conditions need be imposed with regard to the use of the 
boat when not actually on service. The oftener the crew are in her, 
for any legitimate purpose whatever, the better. A boat and her 
crew are like a horse and its rider — the rider should have a perfect 
acquaintance with the horse’s peculiarities ; and so with the boat. 

No two boats, even if they be built inch by inch on the same 
pattern, have exactly the same tricks. Having got the boats dis- 
tributed round the coast after the manner of the lifeboats, having 
crews to nfhn them, and responsible persons to provide for their 
maintenance, it would only remain to make use of their powers in 
time of war. 

A year or two ago I was with the blockading squadron off Lough 
Swilly during the manoeuvres. I then learnt a lesson which I believe 
no sailor will dispute, namely — that no ship can remain at night off 
a coast protected by torpedo boats. 

If my plan be carried out, a single telegram will send to sea 100 
torpedo boats manned by some of the best seamen in the United 
Kingdom, men who know the territorial waters perfectly, who are 
capable, daring, longing for distinction, and gifted with the initiative 
which is essential to success in naval operations. 

Various objections may be raised to the plan, but on examination 
they do not appear to be formidable. In the first place, it may be 
said that it would be imprudent to entrust such a delicate weapon 
as the Whitehead torpedo to inexperienced hands. As a matter of 
foot, the thing is done in the case of nearly every torpedo boat 
that is sent away fully equipped during the manoeuvres. A man 
may be a first-rate shot at a partridge without being a good gun- 
smith* and it is not necessary that those who* use a White)***# 

* 1 A couple Of boats might be tried experimentally on tho Thastiea, topftrito 
whether or not the volunteers can be relied upon for the work. i * 
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torpedo should be acquainted with the intricacies of its internal 
machinery. This can at all times be inspected and kept in order 
by competent inspectors and artificers appointed by the Admiralty. 
A more serious difficulty arises in connection With the engine-room 
department. The mere repair and maintenance of the engines and 
their proper working by skilled engineers need not be an insuper- 
able obstacle ; on the contrary, there are many stations round the 
coasfwhich are ideal head-quarters for an engineering staff. At the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Eailway works at Brighton, at 
the agricultural machine works at Colchester, on the Thames, at 
Hull, and at other places there are scores of men who are experts in 
machine fitting, and. what is more important, accustomed to working 
locomotive and other boilers at high pressure. But whether such 
men could be expected to render service as Naval Volunteers is very 
doubtful. A man does not, as a rule, volunteer to work out of hours 
at his own trade. Besides, many men who are quite willing to put 
their hands into the tar-bucket will positively refuse to handle the 
oil-can or the coal-shovel. 

But the difficulty could probably be got over in a very simple 
fashion. Let the government include in the capitation grant a sum 
sufficient to pay good wages to engineers and stokers for each boat 
during one fortnight in the year, or during whatever period of 
mobilisation may be decided upon. The members of the local force 
would have the whole year before them in which to arrange for the 
engagement of the special complements. In some corps payment, 
especially in the case of the engineers, may be found unnecessary. 
In that case let the boat take the benefit of the saving effected. 
At all times other than the official occasions the corps should provide 
its engine-room staff out of its own funds. 

Lastly, there remains one other objection which must be met 
because it will certainly be raised. 

It will be said that to place a torpedo boat at an undefended sea- 
port is to make that port a belligerent town, and consequently open 
to bombardment. 

There are three answers to the objection, any one of them con- 
clusive. In the first place, if the Admiralty begin with such places 
as are already fortified they will have solved the problem before the 
difficulty has arisen. 

Bristol, Falmouth, Plymouth, Exmouth, Portland, Portsmouth, 
the Thames, the Medway, Harwich, Hull, Shields, the Tyne, Leith, 
and many other places have already got batteries of some kind or 
other. They are quite enough to enable us to make a beginning. 

In the second place it can hardly be doubted that were a hostile 
cruiser to attempt* to land a party on the beach at Brighton, the 
Brighton volunteer corps would open fire on them. It is plain, there- 
fore, that a volunteer corps may be as dangerous as a torpedo boat. 
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And lastly, there is no reason to believe that the conduct of a 
belligerent in any war in which we may be engaged will be regulated 
by any paper rules/ He will bombard open towns if he finds it pays, 
and if he dares. If he finds that he loses far more than he gains, he will 
leave them alone. The belligerent town objection is not a serious one. 

Such is my plan, and I venture respectfully to commend it to the 
attention of the Naval Volunteers. 

I believe that by adopting it we may solve a difficult problem to 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned : that we may utilise in an 
almost ideal fashion the material which exists ready to our hand. I 
look forward to seeing London, Brighton, Portsmouth, all our great 
seaports and watering-places, provided with a thoroughly efficient 
torpedo boat, and to the growth of a healthy rivalry among them in 
the race for perfection. With such a force our coasts wilt be secure 
against the possibility of a hostile raid, *and our fleets will be free to 
devote themselves to aggressive warfare on the high seas, or on the 
enemy’s coasts. 

One more word in conclusion. In the graceless and ungenerous 
report issued by Admiral Tryon’s committee, much stress is laid 
upon the fact that the majority of the Naval Volunteers are returned 
as having a profession other than that of 4 seamah,* and an attempt 
is made to win public approval by a sneer which might well have 
been spared. For in truth the criticism has no intrinsic value 
whatever. It may be that individually the members of the corps 
are unfit tq go to sea, though I believe there is not the slightest 
foundation for such a suggestion. But the fact that the volunteers 
earn their living in some other calling than that of a sailor is 
absolutely irrelevant. I venture to assert that between London 
Bridge and the Lower Hope there may be found on any Saturday 
afternoon at least a thousand young fellows who come within 
the category of incapables as defined by the committee, who will 
out-sail, out-row, out-pilot (in their own waters), and in every 
respect show themselves more at home on the water than, nine out 
of ten blue-jackets in the navy. I myself know barristers, solicitors, 
stockbrokers, and others who have been familiar with the sea ever 
since they could walk. And that there are thousands of such men 
round our coasts is a matter of common knowledge. To reject 
their services because they earn their living ashore, seems to me 
a most extraordinary mistake. There may be good reasons for 
breaking up the Royal Naval Volunteers, but most assuredly the fact 
that these volunteers are not all professional sailors is not one of 
them. 


H. 0. Arnold-Forsteb. 
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THE CONGREGA TIONALIST COUNCIL 


The International Council of Congregational Churches, which is to 
hold its sittings in London during the present month, will neces- 
sarily be lacking in some of the features which have given picturesque- 
ness to ecclesiastical gatherings in whose wake it follows. To the pomp 
and circumstance which surround the Lambeth Conference it can 
make no pretension. Nor is there behind it a compact organisation, 
over which it will exercise more or less control, such as that on which 
a Pan-Presbyterian Assembly could lean, or such as will be represented 
in the great Methodist Congress to be held at Chicago this year. It 
will be, indeed, an (Ecumenical Council or world’s parliament of 
Congregationalism, just as these others were of Anglicanism, or 
Presbyterianism, or Methodism. But it will be with a marked 
difference. • Like them it may serve as a demonstration of strength 
and its meetings will afford invaluable opportunities for the inter- 
change of opinions based on the observations and experiences of men 
whose work is done under conditions so diverse as to make such 
friendly conference peculiarly instructive and stimulating. But there 
the resemblance ceases. The Council will have no authority. It 
may help to form opinion, or, what is of not less importance, to 
create an intellectual and moral atmosphere: but it can make no 
changes of creed ; it can lay down no regulations for the government 
of the Churches ; and it may be doubted whether it will make any 
attempt to formulate in resolutions the result of its own delibera- 
tions. Its moral influence must be widespread, and probably it will 
be all the more profound and far-reaching because it does not aspire 
to legislative power. 

Stoll the fact remains, it will not be an ecclesiastical legislature, 
will be nothing more than a convention of men possessing few, 
if any, of the Attributes to which the world is accustomed to do 
honour, brought together to discuss subjects of common interest 
to them in their work as ministers and leaders of Christian Churches. 
There will not even be the excitement of an aggressive movement 
against some other religious community. There is no trace of the 
polemic dement in the programme of the proceedings. It may, 
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indeed, be hardly possible to avoid controversy altogether. The 
representatives of any powerful ecclesiastical system do not meet 
to spend time in talking frothy sentiment or indulging in colourless 
platitudes and vapid expressions of universal good-will which suggest 
that they have no* distinctive principles worth contending for. 
In that Council will be gathered representatives of all sections of 
the English-speaking family, some of whom must travel thousands 
of miles in order to be present. They certainly would not put 
themselves to such trouble in order to swell a chorus of amiable, 
but somewhat feeble professions of kindly feeling, very sincere but 
extremely unpractical, towards all Christian people. This Catholic? 
sentiment will be sufficiently expressed, but it were folly, 3r some- 
thing worse, to expect that the members of the Council will suppress 
the utterance of those distinctive principles without which their 
Churches have no right to exist. There are, indeed, circumstances 
which render a distinct and forcible deliverance on some points abso- 
lutely incumbent. On Congregationalists, more than any others, has 
fallen the responsibility of opposing the exclusive arrogance of the 
‘ historic episcopate,’ and never was there a time when it/ fas less 
possible to shrink from this obligation than the present. But the 
manly assertion and defence of principle is onq thing ; a crusade 
against some adverse system is a very different one. Of the latter 
there will be nothing in the Council. Its aim will be to develop 
more fully the efficiency of Congregationalism as one of the great 
Christian forces of the world, and the subjects proposed for the 
different meetings are all related to the central thought. They deal 
with the internal life of Congregational Churches, the drift of theo- 
logical thought, the education of the ministry, the relation of 
Christian Churches to Bocial questions, the possibilities of closer 
fellowship between different sections of the Christian world. 

In all this there is nothing sensational, havdly anything which 
from the journalist’s point of view can be regarded even as inter- 
esting. The earnest talk of a number of Christian men, however 
thoughtful and independent they may be, is not likely to have much 
attraction for those who, in their secret mind, esteem them the 
victims of an invincible fanaticism. The movements in which the 
Council is most deeply interested appear to these observers to be 
purely visionary, and even its views on questions of a more mundane 
character are thought to be tinged by that ‘ other-worldliness ’ which 
vitiates the judgments of men who would else be entitled to respect. 
Even to others disposed to regard such an assembly in more friendly 
temper its discussions may appear a needless multiplication of palaver 
already too abundant. They might not unreasonably say that if the 
Church can be quickened ana the world influenced by means of Con- 
gresses and Conferences considerable advance ought to have been 
made in that direction long before this. There certainly ha# beqn f w> 
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lack of these gatherings, and the necessity or advantage of an addi- 
tion to them is not very obvious. ( This criticism may be somewhat 
cynical, but its justice it would not be easy to dispute. Even to 
those who are most deeply interested in these Conferences the thought 
must sometimes have suggested itself that the objects they are 
intended to promote would probably suffer no material injury if there 
were occasional periods of silence. These are suggestions of weariness 
not likely to be appreciated by the young*and ardent spirits who are 
the strength of all communities. But those not immediately in- 
terested in the work of Congregationalism may so far sympathise 
with them as to wonder why its leaders should have thought it wise 
to convene such a Council, and be disposed to treat its deliberations 
as interesting at most to its own adherents only, about matters which 
outsiders* regard as belonging to the infinitely little. 

But there is surely anojther side to this. The societies whose 
delegates are to meet § in this assembly represent a distinct and 
suggestive type of Christianity. They have grown up in the shade 
in defiance not only of the ecclesiastical but the social and (in this 
country at least) the political forces of the world. If Congregationalism 
could have been strangled in its cradle by the strong hand of power 
it would have been done ; if it escaped from that cruel persecution 
by which it was harried in its early days, and has grown to be a 
mighty force in the world, it has not been by the support of princes 
or of armies. Out of weakness it has been made strong, but it has 
been by faith only. The Council will exhibit the result of three 
centuries of consistent testimony, diligent and persevering work, and, 
during a long period of its history, of patient suffering for conscience’ 
sake. That suffering has not altogether ceased. The Congrega- 
tionalist of this country has by protracted struggle won for himself, 
and helped to win for others also, liberty of conscience and political 
right. But even now loyalty to his principles means sacrifices which 
it requires both faith and courage to accept. To-day the grievance 
may be sentimental rather than practical, but in spiritual things 
sentiment counts for much. But it is not all sentiment ; Congrega- 
tionalism still does its work under discouragements and difficulties, 
and the success which it has achieved is a standing evidence of its 
inherent vitality and force. Those who assume that Christian faith 
has spent itself may wisely study such a phenomenon as this assembly 
will present. It will be composed of men who are free from any 
restraints of authority or obligations to creeds, who have not by acts 
of formal subscription compromised their liberty, and whose position 
has not been determined by worldly considerations. The discussions 
are sure to show that they have considered the great theological 
questions of the day with care, while the variety of opinion elicited 
will prove their independence. Had they been moved by ambition 
or self-interest, they would have sought a home in Churches with 
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higher social petition; but they have shown thetnselves as in- 
different to the prizes of society ps to the authority of tradition. 
They have dared to think for themselves and to brave the consequences 
of their independence. I may venture to say still further that, so 
far from betraying any jealousy of modem thought, they will confess 
themselves grateful for light, from whatever quarter it may come, 
ready for searching discussion, and eager only to follow the guidance 
of truth wherever it may lead, resting nothing on appeals to antiquity 
or prejudice, to fashion or authority, but fully 1 recognising the supre- 
macy of the individual conscience and appealing to it by fair 
argument. To. any who have quietly assumed that the intelligence 
of the age has abandoned the Christian standard such a gathering 
may seem a strange survival of a less enlightened age. But it is at 
least as deserving of study as many of the subjects on whidh science 
employs itself. Intelligent and independent men who have given 
such proofs of tlieir sincerity have a right to fair hearing. 

The historic interest attaching to Congregationalism may not be 
at once apparent to those who fancy that the great drama, of the 
world has all been played in courts and cabinets, by princes and 
potentates. But men are beginning at last to understand that the 
people have had their work to do, that they have # ciever been mere 
ciphers, as historians have been too apt to regard them, and that the 
great movements of the world can only be understood aright as we 
study them in the workshop or the cottage as well as in the palace 
or the mansion. In this point the history of the Church is even more 
significant tfian that of the State. If we are to appreciate the work 
of Christianity in the world, to know the conditions under which it 
has been done, to measure the forces by which it has been advanced 
or hindered, to estimate aright the influence it has exerted in fashion- 
ing the character or the moulding of human lives, we must not satisfy 
ourselves with studying the careers of ecclesiastical statesmen or 
following the fortunes of rival Church parties. To speak frankly, the 
haute politique of Church history is not edifying, and yet it is that 
with which the historian is chiefly, if not exclusively, concerned. 

Hence it is that Congregationalism is assumed to have no history. 
It is only a heresy, a kind of English Donatism ; and what interebt can 
attach to the fortunes of heretics, especially those who have not even 
a rival hierarchy and are only the vulgar democrats of the Church ? 
True they have done one or two notable things in their day, but 
these have not rendered them more attractive to the defenders of 
autocracy, whether in Church or State. Yet surely the story of 
Churches of that free and popular character must have much that is 
instructive. They have, at all eventB, taught the world that it is 
possible to maintain and propagate Christian truths by the living 
force that is in itself. Without prelate, without priest, without* a 
gorgeous ritual, appealing to the senses of the people, warring Against 
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the strongest tendencies of popular religion, they have not only eon- 
tinned to exist, but they have steadily advanced. Their enemies some- 
times taunt them with their weakness, but the only marvel is that they 
are ao strong. Statistics prove 'nothing so long as they are a parade of 
figures of which no explanation is given. A bare comparison of the 
numerical strength of Anglicanism and Congregationalism as they 
are to-day would suggest very misleading inferences. It is necessary 
to look back — say to the times when the Pilgrims went forth to seek 
a home and laid the foundation of a powerful republic — and compare 
tbe Congregationalism of that time with its successor of to-day in 
order to realise what its strength is. 

This kind of comparison is indirectly suggested by some of the 
arrangements connected with the forthcoming Council, though not 
actually included in its business programme. Nearly three centuries 
ago Congregationalism sent forth a little company of men who have 
made the name of Plymouth Rock immortal. Their descendants are 
coming back to the land of their fathers to exchange greetings with 
those who on their part have succeeded in securing a local habitation 
for their common principles and institutions, and winning for them- 
selves the rights of citizenship in the England which was then so 
inhospitable. WJiat more natural than that they should together visit 
the lowly home of their ancestors ? It is therefore proposed that the 
day after the sittings of the Council shall be devoted to an excursion 
to Scrooby. 

‘ Scrooby, Scrooby ! ' some perplexed reader may say : but where 
is Scrooby, and what special attraction does it possess ? The question 
is an extremely natural one, and the ignorance it confesses is not 
uncommon. The name has no place on the rolls of English history. 
It is but a small village — scarcely more than a hamlet — on the borders 
of Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Yorkshire, a quiet haunt, 4 far 
from the madding crowd,’ which has scarcely been touched by tbe 
many changes of the centuries, and remains much what it was in the 
days when its old manor-house sheltered the conventicle whose 
humble members were to fill so conspicuous a place in the annals, 
not of Congregationalism only, but of the American Republic. 
Scrooby was the cradle of the forces that made New England, and 
New England was the cradle of American freedom and American 
greatness. There is many a place which has a high name in the 
annals of fame which can boast no such record of true greatness and 
enduring power. 

Before referring further to the heroic story of the Church at 
Scrooby and its sister Church at the neighbouring village of Anster- 
fiekL^the one associated with the name of Brewster, the other with 
that of Bradford, both of them distinguished workers in the making 
of Near England— it is desirable to define the exact ecclesiastical 
< position of these two societies, the prototypes of the Congrogatiaovd 
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Churches of to-da^. The name is somewhat misleading, as suggest- 
ing that their contention was solely for a particular form of Church 
government. This is only partially, indeed, only superficially, true. 
It was doubtless a revplt against prelacy, but even this meant much 
more than opposition to the episcopal office, and, if it is to be fairly 
judged, must be considered in connection with the state of things 
out of which the struggle arose. To-day it is possible to discuss in 
that dispassionate temper which a time of peace may produce, and 
with the advantage of a fuller experience, the rightfulness and* ex- 
pediency of a system of episcopal or presbyterial supervision which 
may check the errors or caprices of the Christian demos. Whether in 
Church or State, it seems very hard for a certain class of thinkers to 
understand that the best way of correcting the mistakes of the 
people is to leave them to correct themselves. For such mCn, a very 
estimable though somewhat timid class, <a moderate Episcopacy or a 
well-balanced Presbyterianism will always be attractive. If the 
question had been, as many suppose, between either of these systems 
and Congregationalism, it might have been reasonably doubted whether 
it would be consistent with wisdom or Christian charity to divide the 
Church on what, after all, must be regarded as a mere point of arrange- 
ment. But in truth, when the subject comes to b^P looked at in that 
light, there is no further room for the unhappy separation that has 
arisen. Christian societies constitute themselves according to their 
different conceptions of what is best calculated to advance the great 
end they haye in view, and work side by side as members of the one 
Christian family. 

This unity is. of course, impossible so long as the representatives 
of either system claim for it a divine right and deny the very name 
of Christian Churches to all who do not conform to its model. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this was the common fault of 
all. Congregationalism was afflicted with the common inability to 
perceive that there may be unity in variety. The idea wag contrary 
to that which had prevailed in the world, and it is hardly surprising 
that it should not have been grasped by a generation which -was still 
dominated by the impressive spectacle of the Holy Catholic Church. 
The Anglican conception of that Church differed from the Papal 
mainly in asserting the independence of the national branch. 
Prelacy was supreme in both, and against it with all that it involved 
Congregationalism was a protest on the ground that it trampled 
on the rights of the Christian people and outraged the fundamental 
idea of a Church. 

Congregationalism has frequently been confounded with Puritan- 
ism ; but they were not only distinct, but often directly antagonistic. 
Some High Church writers fancy that they have made some extra- 
ordinary discovery, and by it are able to score some points against 
Congregationalism, by showing that it is not a lineal descendant ^>f 
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the old Puritanism. It is an example of love’s labour lost. We were 
not so ignorant of our true lineage and of the story of our fathers, as 
to need the instruction. Of course, as adVanced Protestants — 
reformers of reformers — there are points common to us with the 
Puritans. But the difference between the two parties is sufficiently 
marked. Like Anglicanism, Puritanism believed in a National Church, 
the struggle between them having relation only to the character 
whjch that Church should assume. In that struggle the sympathies 
of the Independents (the name by which Congregationalists were at 
first known) were with the Puritans, and, as a matter of fact, num- 
bers of them passed through Puritanism as a stage on the way to 
their complete emancipation from ecclesiasticism. But the course our 
lathers took was a more daring one. They maintained the idea of 
a ‘ gathered ’ Churph, that is, a Church composed of those who volun- 
tarily united themselves iif Christian fellowship, in opposition to that 
of a National Church.' They were the Separatists of the day, their 
essential principle being that a Church of Christ cannot be consti- 
tuted by king or parliament, but solely by the free and independent 
action of believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how such a \iew traversed the 
entire theory of “the Anglican Church, alike in its ecclesiastical and 
political character. That the first Independents should have dared 
to assume such an attitude is surprising. They were not a strong 
party disposed to try conclusions with the mighty forces arrayed on 
behalf of the established system, but a few obscure men whose one 
desire was to work out their idea of a Church in quietness. But this 
they were not allowed to do. The pathetic story of the first Con- 
gregational Church in London has only recently been rescued from 
the oblivion into which it had fallen by the discovery of some 
musty documents in the State Paper Office. This Society, calling 
itself the * Privye Church in London,’ was in existence as early 
as 1567, and the neglected documents, which had not even been 
calendared, but had been heedlessly thrown away as of no value, and 
are endorsed ‘ Bishop of London, Puretanes,’ give an instructive view 
of its principles and practice. The close resemblance, even in minute 
particulars, between their usages and those which obtained among 
Congregationalists to a very recent date, and some of which are 
current still, is very curious. But the most suggestive paper is a 
memorial to the queen, signed by these witnesses for Christ and 
liberty, in protest against that Canon, law by which queen and 
bishops were seeking to coerce the conscience of England : — 

TUsiaaete and disguysedantechrist, to wit, this Cannon Law with the branches 
and their mainteyners, thoughe not so openly, have bylooge imprisonment pined and 
tiSk4 the lord’s servants (as our minister Richard Fits, Thornes Rowland, deaeon, 
one Partayche and Gyles Fooler) sad besydes these a great multitude . . . whose 
good came and fhythfull testimony, though we ih 4 cease to grone and mye unto 
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our God to redreue such wropges and cruel handelynges of his pore members, the 
very wallea of the prisons about this Citye, as the Gatehouse, Brydewell, the 
Counters, the Kyngsbenohe, the Marpialty, the White Lyon, w d testify e Gods 
anger kyndlyed against this land for such inji&tice and subtyll persecncion. 

These humble men, holding their conventicle in Plumbers’ Hall, 
might have been thought too obscure to attract the notice of the 
Queen, who had no more loyal subjects albeit they refused to 
acknowledge her ecclesiastical supremacy. But the bishops had jbhe 
resources of that canon law which these confessors regarded as a 
‘ secret and disguised antichrist * at their disposal, and the touching 
document which* has so strangely been recovered testifies thrft they 
had not been slow to use them. After all, the bishops were wise in 
their generation. The story of the intervening centuries has shown 
that in the principles taught by these poor men Clericalism was to 
find its most powerful foe. The International Council will be con- 
stituted of the representatives of Churches* holding the very principles 
for which Richard Fritz and his deacon were left to rot in gaol — 
Churches which are not only powerful factors in the religious’ and 
political life of England, but have been largely instrumental in build- 
ing up a greater England in a continent which was then a terra 
incognita , and are doing a similar work in those Colonies in which 
the English race is renewing the enterprise and repeating the 
triumphs of its youth. 

How the principles of this new sect disseminated themselves it 
would not be *asy to follow. Of necessity the work had to be done 
in secret, for, obscure as the teachers of the new doctrine might be, no 
effort was spaied to suppress them and it. The bishops hated and 
persecuted it as heresy ; the Queen, always jealous of her ecclesiastical 
prerogati\e, regarded it as sedition, and there was no scruple as to 
using the strong arm of the law for its suppression. Its apostles 
were simple-minded and devout men — some of them pure idealists, 
many of them scholars of the University, none of them men of whom 
a Government would have entertained any fear. But none the less 
was their rebellion against authority to be put down, at whatever 
cost. The story of the persecution belongs to the short and simple 
annals of the poor, and is a sufficiently pitiable one. The very names 
of such martyrs as Copping and Thacker, Barrowe and Greenwood, 
hardly appear on the page of history, and there are few, indeed, who 
care to follow the course of the blind and cruel tyranny to which 
they fell victims. They dared to believe that a Church of Christ 
might be established in England in the sixteenth century on the 
same lines and by the same kind of instruments as the Church at 
Antioch in the first century, and their offence was one which the 
Queen and her bishops could not pardon. 

It was under such conditions that Congregationalism grew up in 
England. It found no favour among the powerful ; of it, as of, the 
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<3iriatiimity of the first days, it eouM be thfiy said * not mafiy 
mighty, net many noble were called ’ ; it had qot the support of a 
strong political party behind it; there was none of the excitement 
of public controversy to animate and sustaid its confessors. They 
were dragged before ecclesiastical courts, were browbeaten and 
bullied by bishops and their agents, were thrust into loathsome 
dungeons from which they were occasionally dragged forth to be 
insulted with fresh abuse and mocked with promises of pardon. To 
those who cannot appreciate the value of the principle for* which 
they were contending they must appear a set, if not of deluded fanatics 
at all events of excited enthusiasts, possessed by an idea which had 
disturbed their conception of things. Let them, at all events, have 
credit for their loyalty to truth, and truth which affected something 
far deeper than a question as to matters so external, and therefore so 
Subordinate, as forms and methods of Church polity. They believed 
that the world was being drawn away from the simplicity of Christ 
by the errors against which they protested, and that to falter in 
their testimony would be an act of treason to their Master. 

Persecution might silence such men, but it failed to destroy their 
power. Unpopular as their teaching was, it spread not by public 
agitation, for none of the methods of pro}>agandism which make the 
diffusion of new opinions so easy to-day were available, but by 
processes as quiet as that of the growing seed. To the little villages 
of Scrooby and Austerfield had come Home who had accepted these 
new ideas. Brewster, who occupied the old manor-house at Scrooby, 
and was the postmaster of the \illage, was the centre of the little 
group who were attracted to this rallying-place. In Austerfield lived 
Bradford, afterwards to be the Governor of New England. To these 
men and their associates England could not be a home of safety, 
and ardent as was their love for their country — a sentiment, be it 
observed, which has been transmitted to their descendants in New 
England, who to this day preserve an affection for the old country — 
they resolved to abandon it in order that they might find freedom 
to worship God. 

It is not necessary that the story of the Pilgrim Fathers be retold 
here. The world has been made to recognise the power they ex- 
erted ; comparatively few are familiar with the record of trials and 
Sorrows by .which it was obtained. Through much tribulation they 
entered into their kingdom. On them were the marks of a true 
Apostolical succession, for they were ‘ in labours more abundantly, 
in pfisons more abundantly, in stripes above measure, in deaths 
oft , * * in joumeyings often, in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, in 
perils from their countrymen, in perils from the Gentiles, in perilS'fri 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perik among 
false brethren; in labour and travail, in watchings often, in hanger 
and thirst, in festings often, in cold and nakedness/ Space! would 
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fail a# to show how literally there words summarise the thrilling 
narrative of the fathers and founders of New England Omgiega* 
It tt&b a daring venture that of theirs, one whkh would 
appal many a stout heaH to-day. We live in an age of ‘ half-beliefs/ 
as Matthew Arnold called them, and of an easy-going tolerance, and 
it is hard for numbers to understand men who could abandon their 
all for the sake of religious beliefs. But these humble Separatists 
were heroes of faith. Even the annals of British courage record no 
tale of Resolution more daring, or courage more patient and enduring, 
than theirs. Holland was their first resting-place, but even there 
they could not find a home. They settled for a time at Amsterdam, 
but stress of circumstances forced them to Leyden. Another inte- 
resting ceremony following on the Council will be a visit to the old 
Dutch city to do honour to the memory of John Robinson, the large- 
hearted leader of the Pilgrims. The pastor of the little church of 
exiles won the favour of the city by his character, of the university 
by his learning. But the voice of duty called the little company to 
the distant and then unknown West, where God had greater work 
for them to do. For the firht time its representatives come back to 
the country from which their fathers were driven by a constraining 
love of truth, of liberty, of righteousness, and of God. Behind them 
is a record to which they can point with thankfulness and with 
commendable pride. Through the whole of American history there 
has been no force which has worked more steadily and constantly 
for right eoushess than that which found its first resting-place on 
Plymouth Rock. 

The Congregationalism of America is specially instructive because 
its growth has not been checked and dwarfed as in the old country by 
a State Church overshadowing it at every point. It has enjoyed the 
free and bracing air of liberty, and has thus been able to develop its 
true character. Like all other Protestants of that time, the Pilgrim 
Fathers failed to grasp at once the true principle of Protestantism with 
all the consequences it involved. It needed time and experience to 
perfect them in the law of Christian liberty. But they did learn, 
and in the United States to-day we have a great object-lesson in the 
practice of religious equality. Looking to the results in the case 
of Congxegationalists, what is the judgment to be pronounced ? The 
first and most obvious conclusion is that the Churches themselves 
have nothing to fear from absolute liberty. There is no sign of the 
decay of faith among the people. America has its faults, and there 
are not wanting critics to remind the world of them, but it would 
not be easy to find a point on which it cannot sustain a comparison 
with our own country. The provision for Christian teaching add 
ordinances is as abundant, and, remembering the marvellous growth 
of population and the capricious changes to which it is subject,'^ 
singularly well distributed. The attendance at places of worAfi£ 
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and the number of adherents to <^ie different Churches show no sighs 
of diminution, and the relations of the various religious bodies to 
each other are much more happy than in this country. If any have 
dreamed* that* in a state of freedom there would be entire agreement 
in religious opinion, or that any one ecclesiastical system would 
swallow up all the rest, the experience of America is decisive to the 
contrary. The several Churches are flourishing, though in different 
degrees of prosperity, because men of diverse temperaments and 
grades of culture gravitate naturally to different centres. Congre- 
gationalism makes no claim to supremacy, is content to take its 
place and do its work earnestly and quietly by the side of other and 
friendly rivals. Its actual strength i* hardly understood by outside 
observers because of the division of its family into two separate 
branches of Baptists and Paedo-BaptisK The former are much 
the more numerous, and, because they are known by a name which 
emphasises the differentiating point between them and Pa?do- 
Baptists, it is often forgotten that they hold every principle for 
which the Plymouth Fathers contended ; that, in fact, they are not 
less Congregationalists because they have distinctive view's on the 
subject of baptisq^. When the numbers of it^ two sections are added 
together it will be seen how mighty a power is the system which the 
little company of exiles planted on that New England shore. Congre- 
gationalism has trained not a few of the men of leading and light in 
the great Western Republic. It has enriched its literature, has played 
no unworthy part in its great philanthropic movements, has been fore- 
most among tho^e great missionary agencies which have made pro- 
vision for the religious wants of the vast continent over which the 
sway of the Republic extends. Not the least of its achievements has 
been its remarkable w T ork in those regions of the West whose rapid 
development has so severely taxed the resources of Christian faith and 
love. 

There is one point in which American exjjerience must be pecu- 
liarly vahiable for any who share an opinion on which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold was very fond of insisting. His continual complaint of Non- 
conformists was because of their unblessed mixture of politics and 
religion by which both politics and religion are spoiled. It is not 
necessary to argue here how far he was right, but the condition of 
things in the United States suggests that for the kind of mixture 
which was so offensive in his eyes, the existence of a State Church 
was mainly responsible. According to Mr. Bryce, the political 
influence Of the clergy of all sects is a thing of the past. As a rule, 
ministers take no part in politics, and in the exceptional cases of 
those who do, their influence depends entirely on their own per- 
sonality, and not on their official position. Still further, what is an 
even more unquestionable gain, the lines of cleavage in political 
parties do not coincide with those that separate Christians. It is 
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hardly necessary to insist upon the advantage to religion from 
its questions being kept altogether out of the world of political 
controversy. It is one of the happy consequences of the state of 
absolute freedom and perfect religious equality for which Congrega- 
tionalism has from the beginning been struggling ; at first, indeed, 
it had but an imperfect apprehension of the right, only groping 
after the truth and seeing men as trees walking, but gradually, as 
it came more fully into the light, asserting the great principle that 
in matters of conscience should be free from human interference of 
whatever kind. 

For that truth, often mistaken and j>erverted, and confessedly 
difficult for men to carry out in its entirety, Congregationalism has 
to struggle in England to-day. It is a conflict forced upon it by 
principle, and from which it cannot escape, although it necessarily 
exposes it to keen antagonism and frequent misrepresentation. But 
conflict is not its sole or principal work, and in that which it has to 
wage it may at least claim that it is not contending for selfish 
objects. It is compelled in self-defence to maintain its own right to 
a place in the great Christian commonwealth ; but in doing that it is 
imply upholding the rights of the Christian conscience everywhere. 
On its own side it pretends to no monoj>oly of trut£ or piety. Its 
members believe that there is> a great work to be done by a Chris- 
tianity as free and unfettered as that which Congregationalism seeks 
to develop, and the great object of the Council is to stimulate the 
zeal of its members and call forth all its resources for service. There 
always have been numbers of critics to point out its faults, and of 
late they have been specially active. There is one point, however, 
which they would do well to remember. It is idle to object that it 
has not the compactness and efficiency of a great organisation, but 
it cannot secure these qualities without abandoning its distinctive 
principles. It has the faults and defects w hick belong to the working 
of free institutions everywhere ; but those who are not prepared to 
face the difficulties inseparable from liberty ha\e not yet obtained 
the right to be free. 

Its very successes have created for it a class of new difficulties. 
It has obtained for itfcelf a recognised place in the nation, and that 
has brought with it a 'sense of national responsibility which entails 
fresh obligations and compels the revision of its plans and methods. 
It is earnestly seeking to meet these fresh demands, is entertaining 
new ideas with a free and generous hospitality, and will not suffer « 
tradition or conventionalism to hinder it in the prosecution of its 
great work. In this it may receive important help from the ipen 
who have worked the system in the fr eer life of America and the 
Australian Colonies. 

J. Guinness B 09 E&sJ 
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THE POET OF THE KLEPHTS 

# A RISTO TELES VALAORITIS „ 

•Tee poets of modem Greece, from Eliigas and Solomos to the present 
day — and they are not few in number — have for the most part been 
essentially national in character, and none more so than those 
unnamed rhapsodists 4 who 4 embodied the martial deeds and heroic 
spirit of her mountaineers throughout their long and desperate 
strangle for independence in those terse and graphic snatches of. 
song, handed down from mouth to mouth among the people, and now 
happily rescued from oblivion by the laborious compilations of 
Fanriel, Marcelhis, Passow, Legrand, and others. But it is just this 
spirit of those nameless singers, this enthusiasm for their country's 
struggle, wedded to an unusual gift of the highest poetical expression, 
which entitles Aristoteles Valaoritis above all others to the distinctive 
position of the national poet of Greece. His published work ; which 
is but small in volume, deals almost exclusively with the story of Suli 
and the stirring incidents of the insurrection ; and the freedom of the 
mountains, the living sense of a grand and rugged nature, the spirit 
of liberty and defiance, breathe through every line of his poems. 

By ancestral descent no less than at heart he was a true Epirote, 
« son of that stem and rocky land which contributed so many of its 
bravest heroes to the national cause, in the struggle for an emanci- 
pation she was not destined to share. The name is derived from a 
small Epirote town, of which now only the site exists, but the martial 
services of early members of the family in the struggle against the 
Orescent had been rewarded by the republic of Venice with territories 
in the neighbourhood of the modem Santa Maura, and there they 
were finally* established and inscribed as nobles in the golden book of 
Jj0tuws« . The poet’s father represented the people of Santa Maura 
. in the Ionian Assembly under the English protectorate, and after- 
wards drained the rank of senator. 

^Aristoteles Valaoritis was bom in 1824, during the Greek struggle 
for independence. He was educated first in the Ionian Islands,, and 
subsequently at a school in Geneva. Later be went on to Paris, but 
•th$ Northern climate proved too severe for his delicate constitution, 
and be completed his studies at the University of Pisa. In 1850 he 
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returned to Santa Maura to settle down, and married shortly after- 
wards the daughter of the. well-known Emilio Tipaldo of Venice. 
His fortune was sufficiently considerable to make him independent 
of worldly considerations, and he devoted his time to literature and 
the public service of his country. In person he* was of a tall and 
athletic figure, the countertype of those mountaineers whose poet he 
elected to become. An ardent and active Hellene, he w&s among 
those deputies in the Ionian Chamber who never ceased to combat 4he 
British Protectorate; it was he who drew up and presented, in 1862, 
to the Lord High' Commissioner the declaration in which the repre- 
sentatives of the Ionian Islands petitioned for their unioh with 
Greece, and he was shortly afterwards elected a representative in the 
National Chamber at Athens. Eight years earlier, his identification 
with a rising in Epirus had brought upon him a temporary exile from 
the Ionian Islands, and there was no movement in which the Helle- 
nistic idea came to the fore in which he ’did not actively co-operate 
and contribute material assistance. During the Cretan revolutiqu of 
1867 he despatched volunteers at his own expense, and maintained 
on his estate many exiles and victims of this bloody struggle. 
After taking part in the deliberations of the Greek Chamber for 
several years, he finally quitted political life in f869, and settled 
down on the little island of Madouri, which formed part of his pro- 
perty in the vicinity of Santa Maura, where he died in 1879, too 
soon to have seen realised one of the dearest wishes of his life, the 
emancipation »of Thessaly. 

The island of Santa Mafira, or Leucas, lies so near the Akamanian 
coast that when the sea is low it is just possible to reach the main- 
land on foot. Beyond the Gulf of Arta, hollowing out the rocky coast 
to the north-east, the outlines of the range that held the mountain 
fastnesses of famous Suli might almost be visible, and away to the 
dim east a clear day would reveal the higher crests of Pindus and the 
spurs that bound the plains of Thessaly, the immemorial haunts of 
klepht and armatole. 1 It was especially to the Ionian Islands that 
the mountain warriors came down for refuge under the Venetian flag, 
through their long wars with the Pachas of Janina, during the 
winter season, when the rocky defiles' became untenable ; and in the 
youth of Valaoritis, nurtured during the heat and struggle of the 

1 The Greek peasantry who had submitted readily to the Mussulman invader were 
allowed considerable liberty of government, and permitted to form a sort of irregular 
militia for the defence of the privileges originally conceded. These irregulars were 
known as qrmatoli. Others, whp rejected all overtures of the conqueror, and, taking: 
to the mountains, kept up an incessant desultory Warfare, supporting fcheihselvp® by 
raids on the Turkish Settlers, and sometimes also on the subject Greeks, were known 
by the appellation of llej/hts ; a name which, signifying etymologically robber* 
to be regarded as a title of distinction. Later, when the armatoh came into frequent 
collision with the Mussulman militia, they were scarcely distinguishable from the 
htiphti. ♦ 
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Chreek war of independence, the^ isles were ringing with the songs of 
the popular heroes, cast into form by unlettered rhapBodists and 
repeated to eager hearers at every village fair by blind beggars, the 
slandering Homers of a later day. It was* from these folk-songs 
that the sources of his inspiration were drawn ; it was these men, the 
heroic struggle of whose forlorn hope, never slumbering throughout a 
century of ceaseless warfare, had won the tardy sympathy of Europe, 
whose poet and biographer he elected to become. The sagas of Suli, 
the self-immolation of Samuel the prophet of Kiapha, the heroic 
death of a Vlachavas, an Astropojannis, the crimed of Ali of Tebelen, 
the nrarder of Phrosyne, and the martyrdom of Diakos, were to be 
sung by him in poems which will live as long as the Greek language 
survives. 

Drawing his inspiration from the fount of popular song, he chose 
the popular language for his muse, and — setting himself in direct 
antagonism to a movement which, at the very time when he was 
writing, had been initiated with the moral support of the Athens 
University and leading contemporary men of letters, for the purifica- 
tion of the language and the re-assimilation of the older classical 
idiom — he threw the weight of his genius into the opposite scale, and 
made the spoken tongue his vehicle of song. There is in the present 
day in Greece a great gulf fixed between the spoken language and 
that of literature, even as revealed in the daily press ; and in the 
spoken language itself there are many shades of difference, from that 
employed with an almost pedantic effort at purity by the represen- 
tatives of the extreme school of classicists, through the everyday 
vocabulary of those who merely speak it as tradition has. taught them 
in the more cultivated classes, down to the ruder speech of the 
shepherds and the country folk. But it was precisely this last 
development of the Hellenic tongue which Valaoritis went out of his 
way to practise and perfect, seeking out the society of the shepherd 
and the mountaineer, and sojourning in the cottage of the peasant 
in order to acquire more completely the tongue which he admitted 
he found ‘ more plastic and more poetic, the only envelopment which 
is truly suited to our national poetry, and which supplies a mysterious 
link in our historical development.’ To quote again his own words 
from a letter in which he deals with the question, he writes : ‘ To 
collect the scanty materials of a language so original and so poetic, 
to give it the polish of an artistic form, and to mould it in conformity 
with certain indispensable rules of composition, I have worked hard 
during thirty years without regarding the furious attacks of our 
learned folk, who, having excluded it from all poetic competitions, were 
bent upon making it disappear entirely from the memory of men 
and the lips of thfc people.’ The language which these last are 
endeavouring to substitute for it he describes as * an abortive child 
of th^ ancient language, destined to remain without influence on the 
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heart of a nation that can only appreciate a poetry which it can feel, 
can sing, can understand.’ On the other hand, it has .been urged 
that the result obtained by the poet is a somewhat hybrid diction, 
not one simple dialect but a combination of dialects, with a not 
wholly consistent intermixture of language which the writer is 
inevitably bound to graft upon the peasant’s speech. However, the 
battle of language is still being fought in Greece, and it would be 
unsafe to hazard a conjecture as to where victory may ultimately . 
rest. But it may safely be said that the vehicle selected by Valaoritis 
will prevent his . poems from being ever widely read outside the 
narrow circle of Greek-speaking people, as their matter fully entitles 
them to be, owing to the extreme difficulty of following their spirit 
in what is practically a different language from that which it is most 
useful to acquire, while even to those Greeks who speak the cultivated 
language they are not quite easy reading. # 

It is curious to observe that in spite of his zealous partisanship 
in this cause, the notes and introductions to his poems, which are 
filled with historical details and research, are written in language of 
that extreme purity and correctness the application of which to 
poetry he protests against. It is also remarkable, and it was* a 
source of the liveliest satisfaction to the poet himself, that in spite 
of the persistent hostility of the Athens University to the line he 
had adopted, it was Valaoritis who was selected by the Council of 
that University to recite his poem at the inauguration of the statue 
of the Patriarch Gregory, one of the most illustrious victims of the 
Revolution, which now stands in front of the University building. It 
was the last and greatest triumph of his life as a poet and a patriot, 
and he could ha\e wished no higher acknowledgment of his genius. 

Valaoritis wrote a number of poems in early youth, but a pub- 
lished collection, which indicated certain promise, was not followed by 
any further volume until he had reached the age of thirty-two. 
After a long period of silence the grief occasioned by the death of a 
child roused him to take up the pen once more. TJien appeared the 
famous volume known as the Mnemosyna, Even after this he 
allowed long intervals to pass without committing anything to paper, 
and when he did write he wrote quickly and without much sub- 
sequent correction. His manuscripts show but little re-writing. 
He has left a considerable quantity of unpublished work, and it is 
believed that his son, M. Jean A. Valaoritis, contemplates issuing a 
complete volume of his posthumous work. His later poems are said 
to assimilate even more closely than his early ones to those popular 
songs which were his chief inspiration. 

The construction of the language in the poems of Valaoritis is 
absolutely, even naively, simple. Short, direct, and even abrupt at 
times, he gains in vigour and loses nothing of suggestiveness, and 
within his self-imposed, limits exhibits a high dramatic quality, a 
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. richness of imagery, and a certain boldness of conception and con- 
trast which .reminds one at times of Victor Hugo, whose influence 
on his style he is said to have admitted. His descriptions of nature 
are drawn directly from the mountains of the tand he loved so well, 
and produce their immediate effect on those who are familiar with 
the individual character ' of Greek landscape. There are passages 
where the spirit of spring and the glow of summer seem to have 
•passed directly into his soul ; indeed, there is far more feeling for 
nature in the small sum-total of his poetic writing, a truer apprecia- 
tion of the facts of the open air, than we are accustomed to meet 
with ill the poets of southern, latitudes, and if the chord of passion 
has seldom swept across his lyre, though, there are passages in the 
Kyra Phrosynt which suggest his latent power, it responds to a 
fervour of enthusiasm and a thrill of patriotic fire which is a rarer and 
perhaps higher quality. Above all, there is in every poem that 
subtle and indefinable essence, so impossible to analyse and yet so 
immediately appreciated, which distinguishes the poet from the 
verse-writer. Of his manner one cannot hope to convey any adequate 
idea ; it is only the matter and the method of dealing with his sub- 
ject in enveloping recent or contemporary historical episodes with 
the ideal atmosphere, which it will be attempted to expose in one pr 
two specimens here. 

The volume of early poems above alluded to was published in 
1845. The date of the first edition of his famous Mnemosyna is 
1857. It is not *easy to find an exact* equivalent fOr this title in 
English, as the commemorative services for the dead which it is used 
to indicate in Greek are unknown in our country ; the nearest trans- 
lation would perhaps be 4 Memorial Poems,’ and as such the collection 
includes one -or two elegies recording personal losses as well as the 
odes commemorating the heroes and forerunners of Greek indepen- 
dence. The striking series of dramatic lyrics which set in a grim and 
graphic picture the reappearance of the hunted ghost of ThanS.se 
Vaghia, the agent of Ali Pacha in the massacre of Gardiki, to the blind 
and homeless beggar woman who had been his wife, 8 are too long 
for quotation, and tempting as it is to illustrate the influence of the 
popular song upon his muse by a rendering of the piece which de- 
scribes the death of the veteran klepht, Dimos, and how his trusty 
gun burst as the farewell shot was fired and the echo of its last 
discharge mingled on the mountain side with the warrior’s passing 
soul, we must confine ourselves to two selections, both belonging to 
the cycle of the songs of Suli. 

The romantic story of the heroic defence of the little mountain 
commonwealth of Bull, which for so many years defied the authority 
and the armies of Ali of Janina, was still a familiar memory in the 
days of the poet’s youth. Originally a small band of shepherds from 
* A translation of Sttfs poem appeared many yean ago in the Sat ur day Rtrim* 
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(xardiki, who had fled from the oppression of their masters, the Suliotes 
had developed in their seven villages of the* plain and four of the 
mountain a small patriarchal commonwealth without written* law or 
law courts, in which the family formed the political element of the 
state, while .the heads of families * acted as the arbiters of disputes 
and united in a sort of general council, the matter for whose delibera- 
tions was almost exclusively war. At the head of this little republic 
at the time of the final crisis in their struggle for existence was the 
ascetic priest or monk Samuel, who believed himself to be, and was 
regarded by the mountaineers as, an inspired prophet, and whose 
heroic death in the abandoned stronghold of Kounghi forms the sub- 
ject of one of Valaoritis’ most remarkable poems. The total number 
of the Suliotes never exceeded 5,000 souls, and they could n§ver put 
more than 1,500 fighting men in the field, but with this little force 
they kept the armies of Afi Pacha at bay for a number of years, and 
inflicted several signal defeats on his trained Albanian troops. 

First, however, in historical order comes the poem which cpm- 
memorates the flight of Ali after the defeat inflicted on his armj of 
15,000 picked Albanians who were drawn on into the’ rocky defiles of 
Suli, where they were attacked in front by the women led by the wife 
of Lambros Tsavellas — an episode which forms the subject of a number 
of popular songs — and in flank and rear by an ambush of the Suliote 
men under Tsavellas himself, who had recently got away from the 
prisons of Janina under pretence of inducing his clansmen to. sub- 
mit. It is, of course, not possible in a prose translation to convey 
any i(fea of the vigour and spirit of this poem, the metre of which 
by its rapid double rhyme carries the reader along with a rush and 
swing, while it would be equally impossible to preserve its simplicity 
in an attempt to render it in verse. 

A horse, a horse, Omer Vrioni l 
Suli is on us and overwhelms us ; 

A horse, * horse ! Canst hear all round us 
Their bullets whistle, hot and menacing ! 

Haste, haste, Vrioni ! a little nearer 
And I shall never ’scape their talons ; 

A horse ! I know him by the kilt he wears, 

My mortal foe, Lambros Tsavellas. 

Seest thou him not P Like the Death-angel,’ on 
He comps, whirling on high his yatagha 
I can feel the clutching of his fingers 
Struggling to tear my heart out ; — 

A horse, a horse ! Omer Vrioni ! 

The sun is down, the night draVs on. 

... • • • • 


• The name of the anoient ferryman of Styx survives in modern Greek Buperstitioa 
as Gharos, whose allotted task* It is to convey the dead fsom this world to the next. 
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■ They fly, they fly— the doom is just, 

And pale fear follows in their wake ; 

The blaci of night and the night mistf 
These are their only company. 

* They dash through forest and ravine, 

The spurs drip drops of blood ; 

The horse flings spume-flakes like the sea — 

Ali is afraid — he is but just in time. 

As he goes by, it needs but a wind’s breatb, 

A creaking branch, a falling leaf, 

A bird that flies, a roebuck scared away, 

A little stream that murmurs in the gorge, 

And Ali trembles at them all ! 

A cold sweat bathes his forehead ; 

His horse pricks up his ears, holds breath, 

And drswB up sharp — it was a wolf went by f 

The horseman grips his saddle tight, 

His eyes behold Tsavellas everywhere ; 

On every side he seems to see 
The gleam of naked sabres. 

His white beard, white like snow, 

Is caught by the wind, blown across his mouth 
And back, divided round his throat 
As though it meant to strangle him ; 

k 

And as the sea waves, blown on by the south wind r 
Are lost running on into the darkness, 

And only visible to sight 

By the foam that blanches their crests, 

So on this night the horse flew past 
As a wave runs up into the gloom — 

A sable wave round rolling 
With Ali Pacha’s beard for foam. 

His horse drops dying, and as it paws the ground in the death 
agony Ali cannot hear if his pursuers are still upon his track, and 
puts a bullet through the animal’s brain. Has the shot betrayed 
him ? A voice cries, ‘ Vizir Ali V 

And still the cries ! — the din grows nearer ; 

With eyes wide open on the void 
Ali cries out aloud for aid, 

* Help, help! Omer Vrioni ! ’ 

* 

Ali Pacha, thus pursued, 

Got hack half dead to Janina, 

And all the afterdays he lived on earth 
He seeiDegi to see the white kilt of Tsavellas. 
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After this defeat the Suliotes were left at peace for eight years. 
The dosing scenes of their tragic slory, when AU found time in 1803 
to complete the extermination of hip most dangerous enemies, pre- 
sent some of the most stirring scenes in history. Isolating their 
various villages and strongholds, the troops of Ali took them one 
by one after a desperate resistance. The mountain fortresses of 
Kounghi, the storehouse and arsenal of the community, was aban- 
doned by the mass of the survivors who, when attacked by Veli P/icha 
in spite of their capitulation, retired to take up a stronger position 
on the heights of Zalongos. It was here that the Suliote women, 
stationed on a rocky edge overhanging a sheer precipice, when they 
saw the whole mountain surrounded and the enemy steadily advan- 
cing in spite of the havoc in his ranks, took their infant children and, 
kissing them for the last time, flung them down the abyss, and then 
joining hands in the syrtos, danced the graceful old-world dance 
among the falling shot round and round the* little platform, one of 
the dancers breaking off from the line each time the winding chain 
approached the edge, and leaping down into annihilation.* The 
priest Samuel had refused to leave the* fort of Kounghi, and remained 
with five wounded pallikars to await the advance of Veli. They 
gathered all the remaining powder together in thePchapel, and as the 
soldiers advanced, Samuel administered the communion to his five 
comrades ; then, when the strokes of the invaders fell upon the door, 
he fired the magazine and immolated himself with them in the ruins, 
of Kounghi.* 

In the poem of Valaoritis, the cries of the advancing Albanians 
are heard without ; Samuel is alone fit prayer behind the screen in 
the inner sanctuary. He has no water to complete the contents of 
the holy vessel, 4 a tear for the lost Suli falls from his eyes upon the 
wine, and as he kisses the rim he feels the miraculous throb of life 
pass through the holy cup. The curtain of the inner sanctuary 
opens, and the five warriors kneel. Samuel places the chalice on a 
powder barrel reverently, as though upon an altar, and fires the slow 
fuse. Then he kneels too, and offers up his last prayer for himself 
and his companions, and records the solemn vow that never shall 
the foot of the infidel cross the holy threshold nor tread the soil of 
Kounghi ; the keys that he holds in trust he will surrender neither 
on earth nor in heaven, for there his Creator will suffer him to wear 
them at his girdle. Then he imparts to each, the contents of the 
sacred cup. # 

The first has partaken, the second has partaken, 

He has given it to the third, the fourth one has received it, 

He stands before the last one, and often it to him ; 


« In the orthodox celebration the admixture of water is indispensable. 
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A»4 as the priest’s melodious voice intoned the 

1 Of thy mysterious banquet 

To-day, 0 Son of God ’ • 

Voices broke in, blows on the door, loud tumult ; 

The infidels press round : * Now, monk, what dost thou* here P ’ 

Samuel lifted his eyes np at the sound, 

And from the spoon poised high above the barrel 
Let fall thereon an awful drop of consecrated blood : 

Then broke the lightning shock, the great world thundered, 

Thd church showed one red flash upon the clouds, one red flash, dusky Kounghi ! 

Ah, what a funeral fire on this her day of doom 

Had ill-staned Suli, what smoke of what frankincense I 

• * 

Then seemed to mount up skyward the monk’s dark cassock, 

And spread and ever spread like an awful cloud of gloom, 

Like a grfeat black cloud it spread and blotted out the sun : 

And as the smoke kept rising that bore it in its train 

The robe went sailing on and swept by like the shadow of death : 

And wherever its terrible shadoW passed on its waj, 

Like a mysterious fire it set the woods aflame. 

Yet lyith the first few thunderstorms, and after the new rains, 

* A green grass sprang again there, laurel and olive and myrtle, 

Hopes, victories and battles, and liberty and joy. 

The two longest and most important poems of Valaoritis are the 
Kyra Phrosyne or ‘Mistress Euphrosyne’ and I hands e Diakos. The 
former,. first published in 1859, is the s>tory of the drowning by Ali 
Pacha in the lake at Janina of the mistress of his son Moukhtar, with 
sixteen other young Greek ladies, because she had repelled his pas- 
sionate advances and not, as it was pretended, in order to appease the 
indignation of the slighted wife of Moukhtar. The subject is lyrically 
treated, partly ill a narrative and partly in dramatic form, and may well 
be compared, as it has been, with Byron’s eastern romances: Through- 
out the poem is filled with exquisite imagery, a critic might even find 
it overcharged with simile and the weaving of poetic thought ; its 
power is incontestable. There is a terrible force of passion and 
resistance in the grim scene enacted at the dead of night where 
Phrosyxie kneels at prayer and the demon Ali breaks in upon her 
solitude. The horrible conflict is described with all those realistic 
touches which lend peculiar intensity— the little caged bird that 
soared flutters against the bars of his cage, the light that sparkled in 
the lamp before the holy picture put out as the picture falls in the 
Struggle, with its last flicker revealing the dagger in Ali’s girdle, which 
the frightened girl snatches an J keeps him at bay with — ‘ Hold bafck 
thy breath, Ali! for if it touch me, I will slay thee ! ’ The last scene 
is the work of a master-hand ; Phrosyne in prison receives absolution 
for all her sins on condition that she accepts her martyrdom, a nd the 
seventeen white figures are marched down to the lake through the 
silence of the stany night* The voice of # the tempter still whispers 
in her ear through tike mouth of Tahir, the minister of the crimes .of 
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Ali — Will she let all the others die^ when but a word will save their 
lives; their children are calling for them from the cradle, will she let 
them die? On the way through the felds in the shadow of the trees 
the Vizir himself is waiting with the two children of Phrosyne ; he 
holds their hands ; he points out their nmther to them ; the fairies 
are. taking her away, and he bids them call her back 1 . The strain is 
too great ; Phrosyne does not live to reath the water’s edge, but the 
demon’s vengeance still is wreaked. The boat puts out into the Jake 
with its burden of the living and the dead, the lake on which these 
girl-like figures had floated through many a summer day, dipping 
their white arms in the water ripples and watching the peaks of 
Pindus across the waters which are to be their shroud. At the 
margin the monster waits and holds his breath to hear the splashing 
of the bodies as they are dropped into the dark lake. The widening 
water-rings seem to come chasing one another to his feet, and then 
the cold shudder of fear overcomes him. 

1 And thou, Ali, thou that hast sated thy rage and fury, t 

When on thee the hour of doom shaU come, shut in there on thine isle, 

This night which thou hast spent here, thou shalt remember then ! 

And when thou leanest down thy lips to cool them 

Thou shalt but drink the scorching bitterness of fire unquenchable : 

For salt are tears to drink, with poison for the after-taste. 

Salt are they, mark it well ! Thou shalt see how they shall wake from slumber, 
Shall mount up in the night and beat upon tby rock, 

Great waves round rolling, crested with crowns of foam, 

With murmfiring sound and roaring, cruel and hungry. 

Around thee they shall rise, rise high and grow to mountains, 

Ttiey shall cut off thy flight and bar thee from retreating, 

Thou wilt cry aloud for help and none will hearken, 

The lake Bhall drink thee down/ 

Two incidents marked the outbreak of the Greek Ke volution : the 
massacre at Peta, and the defeat of the small body of armatoles who 
attempted -the defence of Thermopylae under Thand.se Diakos. The 
second of these forms the subject of a poem which is selected for 
longer analysis, as being perhaps the most characteristic and original of 
all the poems of Valaoritis, or at any rate the one in which the fire of 
his patriotic enthusiasm is revealed with its brightest glow around the 
figure of his favourite hero. It appeared in 1867, eight years after 
the Kyra Phrosyne , and only one published poem from his pen bears 
a later date, the memorial ode for the unveiling of the Patriarch’s 
statue alluded to already. The young hero of this epical tragedy, 
bom in 1792, was descended from one of those families of fighting 
men who had been companions in arms of Costantaras and .Yndroutzos, 
and had kept np a constant guerilla war with their Turkish masters 
throughout the latter part of the last century. At an. early age he 
was placed by his father in the orthodox monastery of St. John tte 
Baptist at Erineos, and received the rank of Diakos ot deacon by 
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which appellation he was ever after known. His singular beauty of 
person, which became proverbial through the country side, had 
attracted the attention of the neighbouring Aga, and a disgraceful 
fate awaited him ; but Than&se, receiving timely warning, fled, and 
exchanged the cassock of the monk for the kilt of the armatole in 
the mountains of Doris. His would-be persecutor was shortly after- 
wards named Governor of Sdona, and, Than&se having failed to make 
his appearance with the customary gifts and congratulations, Pherkat 
Hey appealed to Ali Pacha to bring him to submission. In obedience 
to the representations of the latter, Than&se agreed to present himself 
on a given day before the governor, and the latter on his part, it is 
alleged, duly prepared a band of a hundred satellites to assassinate 
the young chief ; but Than&se appeared surrounded by eighty chosen 
companions, and, all attempts to isolate him having proved ineffectual, 
was enabled to return in security to his mountains. 

In 1816 he took service at the Court of Ali, who, from having 
been the eager persecutor of the Greeks, was then looked upon as one 
of the pillars of the cause of Hellenism. The impressions of his early 
life, the gentle demeanour of the monk, and a touch of poetry and 
imagination peculiar to his character, were uneffaced by the rough 
scenes and subjects with whom he was thrown into contact, and he 
remained an anomalous figure in this strange surrounding like that 
of some mediaeval soldier of the Cross, some knight on a mysterious 
quest fallen among a strange company. It is even said that Ali, in 
whom his pure and blameless life excited a feeling of mistrust and 
suspicion, endeavoured to procure his assassination, but that Odysseus, 
son of Androutzos, the hero of the famous retreat through the Morea 
in 1770, who received his orders, took pains to see that they were 
not carried out.- In 1816 Odysseus became chief captain of the 
armatoles of Livadia, and chose Than&se as his lieutenant or Proto - 
paUika/r, and not long afterwards he succeeded* his friend as chief 
captain. - 

This is no place to enter upon a history of the Greek revolution. 
Suffice it to say that at the latest battle of Thermopylae there was the 
6ame hesitation and uncertainty on the part of various chieftains as 
the Greek States had shown in ancient days, and that when the 
army of Kiose Mehemet Pacha and Omer Vryoni reached the famous 
pass they were encountered by a mere handful of determined men 
under Panourias at Chalcommata and Diakos at Thermopylae, who 
sold their lives as gallantly as ever Spartan or Thespian of old. 
Among the slain was Mitros, the brother of Diakos. Diakos himself, 
when his little force was almost annihilated, disdained to fly, and, 
holding the firm conviction that he was destined to be one of the 
martyrs of Greek liberty, accepted his fate and went unfaltering 
to the awful death which is recorded in Valaoritis’s masterpiece. 

The po&m opens Mt the eve of the battle, the eve of St George’s 
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day, April 23 ; Diakos bends his brother Mitros to the highest vantage- 
ground to watch the enemy’s movements. If they come in their 
thousands with Kiose Mehemet at their head, he is to remain and 
fight them single-handed, but if in the front the horse of Omer Vryoni 
be seen he is to return and wake his captain. Then all the warriors 
kneel, and night is # silent to hearken to the prayer of Diakos : ‘ Lord, 
strengthen us, that they may learn to the farthest limits of the west 
that this enslaved land is never dead, but that now with the spring 
she will take heart to flower again. Thy blessing on this hour!’ 
Then they lie down to sleep. The stars come out to take delight in 
his youth and His beauty. The spring breathes all her odours round 
him and caresses him as though he were her child, the flowers nod to 
kiss his head ; — day will redawn ere long and the eagles sharpen 
their talons and brace their wings as they mark down their prey. 
With daybreak the two chieftains Panourias and Dyovouniotis find 
him still calmly sleeping. They are cotae to try and persuade him 
to relinquish his project of self-devotion, and to preserve lives so 
valuable to the cause for a less forlorn hope. But their word# are 
vain ; Omer Vryoni shall not pass the gate of Greece without dyeing 
his horse’s feet in blood, and if Diakos must hold the road alone, he 
will stretch his arms out like a cross and plant hi»* feet into the soil 
and the foe shall never see his heels. He assigns their posts to each 
and chooses Damasta for his own ; — a shadow crosses ; it is Mitros ; — 
Omer Vryoni is on the march ! 

The third canto opens with one of those pieces of description which 
mark the true poet : 

The partridges are calling sweetly, and the Bun for very joy 
Sends forth a furtive ray, caressing lightly 
Their speckled breasts until they throb with gladness . 5 
Bight in the highest heaven the falcon wings his way — 

The eagle’s right hand pallikar, bathing his pinions 

In the clear air of dawn, before he hies him forth to plunder. 

With joy the heather laves its blooms in dew, 

And in the light motion of the wind upon its way 
The mint and the sage are mingled as it breathes, 

The laurel and the myrtle mix lovingly together. 

The virgin snows are weeping under the sun's rays j 
The roaring of the waters is plain to hear, as from the hanging rock 
They hasten on their restless road, you would say the murmuring voices 
, Were calling to the Klephts and speeding on to seek them. 

A ripple stirs the cornfields, the ploughman’s joy, • 

And here and there one tall ear rising higher 
Bends hither and bends thither a yielding neck, 

As though on tip-toe, too, to see Diakos pass. 

• 

Three hundred pallikari are encamped about Damasta. A group 
ait round the ancient Diamanti, who is reading on the shoulder-bone 

• The partridge, so common in the Greek mountains and islands, figures aa fre- 
quently in the popular songs as the robin in English poetry. 
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of the lamb slain for the Easter feast the signB of (he future, and all 
are of evil omen. Mitros comes fashing in grazed by a bullet. Dyo- 
vouniotis is in flight ; ther Turks are close upon them. Every man 
to hjs place, behind rocks and frees and stones* and tufts of thyme or 
heather, wherever a little cover is available ; and through the leaves 
fierce eyes look down the pass. Mitros has nothing but bad news to 
tell, and with a few graphic touches he describes how the battle has 
gone at the outposts. The Turks advance; a dervish marches in 
front with a head in either hand, the heads of the bishop Isaias and 
the pallikar Pappajaimis. A voice rings out above the clamour, and 
a herald offers Diakos wealth and honours if he will give Vryoni free 
passage. Hie answer comes : ‘ Accursed be you, who speak our 
tongue and dare to frame such blasphemy in such a sacred spot ; ac- 
cursed ! 9 And the echoes of the rocks poison the air with the male- 
diction. The livid lips of the decapitated bishop qui\er and hoarsely 
answer 4 Accursed/ and .the mouth of Papj)ajannis spits blood and re- 
peats * Amen, accursed V The fight begins ; a shot from Diakos kills the 
horse of Omer Vryoni under him, and old Diamanti lays the dervish low. 
c Thou hast split his skull in the true place, Diamanti, hast opened 
him a third eye that he may find his way without misgiving in hell/ 
The battle is conveyed with tremendous spirit ; the rapid interchange 
of question and answer in dramatic stichomythia brings each shifting 
incident of the fight graphically before the reader. The Turks come 
on in thousands ; a little band alone remains round Diakos, they 
make their last* stand in the ruins of a monastery ; Mitros and Dia- 
manti are dead at his side ; with his last shot he kills the traitor 
herald, and, leaning against the altar, fights on with the stump of his 
sword. But a hundred hands have bound him fast, and as they drag 
him away, the last survivors, Kalyvas and Vakojannis, rushing to aid 
him from the ruined khan they have been defending, are struck down 
before his eyes. 

The fourth canto commences with a repulsive picture of the aged 
gipsy, who was to serve as the executioner of Diakos, in his den 
under a gloomy oak, which, like a hollow mockery of earth’s ambitions, 
4 had struck its branches into the heaven, its roots deep down to hell, 
while time had nested in its heart, and cleaved a deep furrow there 
which, gnawing, slowly consumed it/ The gipsy in Greece followed dver 
dose on the heels of calamity, like the shark behind a doomed ship ; 
ready for all dirty work, the scavenger of society, the willing minister 
of the xti&k, the scaffold. Perhaps in no land are more abandoned 
specimens of humanity to be found than the remnants of this ill-fated 
race in Greece ; without home or heritage, without law or creed, they 
haunt the otitskixts of civilisation, living from hand to mouth in filth 
and disease and leprosy, shunning the light of day and the feces of 
their fellow men. Such a creature is paipted Sere in vivid and re- 
pellent colours, as the gaoler and executioner of Diakos, and in the 
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gipsy’s den he spends his last night on earth. Then follows what is 
in many respects the grandest passage of the poem, the vision of 

Diakos. There, in that hideous spot, • 

• 

The eye of God that’never shuts kept vigil also ; 

And suddenly there came in their thousands round Thanfise ’ 

The mighty spirits from another world, » 

With the symbols of their ancient martyrdonf, their manliness of old, 

And they kissed Jbim on the forehead and breathed new vigour through him ; 

And o'er his gloomy prison they, in their azure stoles, # 

Spread wide their wings abroad, and opened round above him 

The deeps of heaven infinite, and starred them o’er 

With memories immortal and sweet perfumes from the grave. $ 

So all the heroes of the 'long unequal struggle appear before him, 
each glorified by the story of his life and bearing like a martyr the 
symbols of his sacrifice. Kitzos Millionis, Boukovalas are there, 
Androutzos and Katzantonis, Samuel thp prophet of Kiapha with the 
keys of Kounghi at his girdle, the mothers and their babes from the 
fatal rocks of Zalongos, and all the soldiers of Suli. Last, a $ ark- 
robed phantom, takes him by the hand, a phantom with a thin red 
line drawn round his throat, the murdered bishop Isaias. c Diakos, 
Christ is risen ! Come ! ’ But he cannot move, hjyp chains hold him 
fast bound. ‘ Than&se, let thy faith not fail ; no hand restrains thee, 
come ! * Then he is lifted up in spirit and passes with his ghostly 
guide over the rocky wall, higher, higher, and on and on, over old 
familiar haunts. — They meet the migratory birds; — they pass the 
mountains and the seas ; — they pause over the roofs and towers of a 
\ast city. The#)ishop shows him the dome of St. Sophia; — the 
( Yescent shall yield to the Cross, and the emblem of the Crucified 
shall rise again above its churches. 4 This city shall be ours ! * But 
the road must be paved with sacrifice. Thanfise, behold, they are 
hanging the Patriarch ! Under their eyes the murder is enacted ; the 
gipsy scum are there with cord and gallows ; the revered body is 
cast out into the sea ; the martyr’s feet are tossed against a passing 
ship and the relics of the saint are gathered in. 4 Than&se, we are 
saved, his agony is our* communion.’ — 4 My Father, take me back, let 
not my cup pass from me ! ’ — Then the cock crows and the vision 
fades away. 

In the fifth canto the poet has painted a noble enemy, Omer 
Vryoni, a descendant of the . old Palseologi of Byzantium, who had 
won his spurs in Egypt in the service of Mehemet Ali, thrown in his 
lot subsequently with the Pacha of Jannina, and at the time of the 
latter’s breach with Turkey had found a field for his ambition in the 
service of the Sultan. Than&se is brought before him ; he tries to 
save him ; — a secret understanding exists between Omer and Odysseus ; 
the Vizir is in his hands ; — once before he has saved Than&se’s life at 
the hands of Ali Pacha. JIow would it he if he too threw in his lot 
with the insurrection and kept Albania as the price ? Diakos has 
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but one request : his ring, his trusted talisman, was taken from him 
after the fight ; Omer wears it °on his finger ; he asks it back to 
die with, it bears the syntbols of hope, an eagld and the cross ; — for 
the rest, no word of concession, no barter of one palm’s breadth of 
the soil of Greece. Suddenly the Vizir arrives, and Omer has but 
barely time to restore the coveted ring which Diakos slips into his 
mouth. The Vizir too is clement and respects a brave man, — but at 
his side is Khalil Bey, the Aga, who reminds him<hat the army has 
been checked by a mere handful of klephts, let their dust be scattered 
to the winds lest they should find their strength again and multiply. 
A final offer is made to Than&se to submit and accept the Moslem 
faith ; he answers, never. 4 Then I will roast you alive.’ — 4 We 
klephts of the old school are very hard to cook.’ — c Khalil Bey, he 
is yours.’ 

And bo the last scene* follows, the young captain, the monk 
turned soldier, still in the glory of his youth and strength, is dragged 
to the place of execution. His eyes are set in one last look on 
his beloved country as though they stro\e to drink in all her sorrows 
to bear them away with him to eternity, and from his lips there 
breaks the pathetic cry which it is recorded were the only words that 
escaped from th^ young hero through all the torment of his 
martyrdom : 

Oh, see what time has Charos cliosen to take me hence in, 

When all the branches are in bloom and earth grows green again ! 

And as this last regret for his murdered youth breaks from him they 
hale him through the ranks of the mocking &oldiq|fe. Is there not 
one in all those lines to lodge a bullet in his brain and save him the 
final humiliation! — A gun-lock is heard to click. Khalil Bey 
trembles with rage, 4 Bog, whoever you may be, know that this man 
is mine, — ground arms ! ’ And he clutches his victim by the hair ; 
the gipsy follows with the instruments of death. Two stout forked 
sticks are fastened in the ground, the fuel lies ready. The doomed 
man is stripped and chained to the spit, and silently he prays the 
smoke to hide his nakedness. The gipsy turns the ghastly spit and 
a cloud of black smoke rises ; a circle of flame bums round, but in 
the midst the dark smoke veils the body of Biakos. When the fire 
dies down no trace of flesh or bone is found, only as they rake the 
ambers out a spark escapes, flies upward, — and the eyes that follow 
see a golden ring with wings that mount towards the sky. 

Ah, when, Thanfae, when 

Wilt thou return to find, — and who will wear it P — 

The talisman so cherished, ah, when, Thanfise, when P 
The wild beasts howl and go their way, the gipsy 
fllfahm back to bide in his hollow den ; and nought remains 
But the sun’s rays, which fall in a loss on.the grave. 


Rennell Rodd. 
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The ‘National Australasian Convention’ concluded its sittings in 
Sydney last week, and as one of the representatives of that* city in 
the Parliament of New South Wales I have jiaturally been an attentive 
observer of its proceedings. # , 

The following is a brief review of those proceedings, containing 
also a condensed \ersion of the Constitution drafted for the proppsrd 
‘ Commonwealth of Australia.’ 

The Convention began its work on Monday, the 2nd of March, 
witli a roll of forty-five delegates, representing tl^ whole of the 
Australasian colonies. Sir Henry Parkes, the well-known Premier of 
New South Wales, submitted, as a basis for discussion, the following 
propositions : — 

That in order to establish and secure an enduring foundation for the structure 
of a federal government, the principles embodied in the resolutions following be 
agreed to : — 

(1) That the powers and privileges and territorial rights of the several existing 

colonies shall remain intact, except in respect to such surrenders as 
may be agreed upon as necessary and incidental to the power and 
authority of the National Federal Government. 

(2) That the trade and intercourse between the federated colonies, whether by 

means of land carriage or coastal navigation, shall be ab&olutely free. 

(3) That the power and authority to impose customs duties shall he absolutely 

lodged in the federal government and parliament, subject to such 
• disposal of the revenues thence derived as shall he agreed upon. 

(4) That the military and naval defence of Australia Bhall he intrusted to 

federal forces, under one command. 

Subject to these and other necessary provisions, this Convention approves of the 
framing of a federal constitution which shall establish — 

(1) A parliament, to consist of a senate and a house of representatives, the 
former consisting of an equal number of members from each province, 
to he elected by a system which shall provide for the retirement of 
one-third of the members every yean, so securing to the body 

itself a perpetual existence combined with definite responsibility to 
the electors, the latter to he elected by districts formed on a population 
basis, and to possess the sole power of originating and amending all 
hills appropriating revenue or imposing taxation, 
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(9) A judiciary, consisting of a federal supreme court, which shall constitute a 
high court of appeal for Australia, under the direct authority of the 
Sovereign, whose decisions as such shall he final. 

(8) An executive, consisting of a governor-general, and such persons as may 
from time to time be Appointed aa his advisers, such persons sitting 
in parliament, and whose term of office shall depend upon their 
possessing the confidence of the house of representatives expressed by 
the support of the majority. 

It was expected from the first that the chief obstacle, or ‘ lion in 
the path/ would be the issue between Protection and Free Trade, but 
it was soon made clear that the Free Trade delegates would be con- 
tent to*leave the decision to the Federal Parliament, and that the 
Protectionists felt quite satisfied with their prospects upon that 
understanding. So, very little was said on the subject. As the dis- 
cussion proceeded it became evident that the points of serious differ- 
ence would be few. Indeed, the only points of actual collision were 
two in number — one, as toHhe powers the Senate representing the 
states as such, each ( state ’ having an equal number of votes in the 
House, should have over money hills. The second point involved 
the question of ‘ responsible government/ that is, the position in 
which ministers were to stand with reference to the popular branch 
of the legislature On these two important matters debate deepened 
into deadlock, the great majority of the delegates favouring what 
may be called an American view of the powers of the Senate, 
whilst the Premiers of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, fought most resolutely for British ideas — in other words 
for a house of representatives fashioned after the pattern, and with 
the predominating power, of the House of Commons. The import- 
ance to the larger states of the latter view, and to the smaller 
states of the former, will appear from the following table : — 


Proposed representation 



, Population, 

Area, 

i Annual 




December 1890 | 

square miles 

fevenuo 
from Customs 

In House of 
Represen- 
tatives 

In the 
Senate 

New South Wales 

1,170,000 

800,175 

£ 

1,005,883 


8 

Victoria 

1,148,000 

87,884 

2,890,710 

38 

8 

Queensland . 

422,000 

668,224 

1,346,768 

14 

8 

South Australia 

327,000 

003,425 

569,460 

11 

8 

Western Australia 

46,600 

075,920 

171,900 

4 

8 

Tasmania 

166,000 

26,376 

807,352 

5 

6 

Jttw Zealand. 

630,000 

104,027 

1,467,310 

21 

8 

Totals 

8,808,500 | 

3,075,080 

8,659,407 | 

132 

56 


Of the twen ty-eight delegates who spoke on the vexed question 
of ‘ State rights,’ twenty-one favoured the equal powers, of the Senate 
over money bills, every delegate for the most populous colony of 
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all, except Sir Henry Parkee, backing up the claims of the smaller 
colonies. After quite a pitched battle, the resolutions were amended 
by the omission of words obnoxious tp the majority representing the 
rights of the minority, a situation rare in political affairs. So far, 
the proceedings had suggested a series of wonderful coincidences to 
those familiar with the struggles in the American Convention of 1 787 ; 
and, as in that case, secret sittings in committee were necessary. 
Three committees were appointed : (1) on Constitutional Machinery ; 
(2) on Finance and Trade ; (3) on the Federal Judiciary ; and to 
these bodies the task of solving all difficulties and bringing up a 
draft bill was re'ferred. The first and second committees wisely gave 
no record of divisions, the third did give such a record, which re- 
vealed the fact that every division resulted in a tie. ; 

On the 31st of March, thirteen days after his appointment, Sir 
Samuel Griffiths, as Chairman of the Constitutional Machinery Com- 
mittee, presented the draft constitution to the Convention. Upon 
all hands the first impression, which may have to be corrected, 
was that the bill is exceedingly well drawn. One merit it must 
always have, that of clear diction. For this it is indebted in a 
great* measure to the able hands that drew the American Consti- 
tution, the British North America Act of 1867, the South Africa 
Act of 1877, and local acts, for theii labours have been skilfully appro- 
priated in almost every clause, for the benefit of the new 4 Common- 
wealth.’ 

The Convention at once set to work upon the draft bill in com- 
mittee, sitting with open doors. From first to last, and this will yet 
be regretted, there was scarcely any disposition to give the bill a 
thorough sifting. One or two amendments were entertained, but 
questions which will yet endanger the whole fabric in the consti- 
tuencies were allowed to pass without dispute. The only real struggle 
turned upon the old difficulty as to the powers of the Senate. The 
committee, having to bring together those who wanted an upper 
house, as to money bills, of the House of Lords pattern, and those 
who wanted an upper house with the powers of the Senate of the 
United States, had arrived at the following compromise : — 

Appropriation and Taj: Bills 

(1) The Senate shall have equal power with the House of Representatives in 
respect of all proposed laws, except laws imposing taxation and laws appropriating 
the necessary supplies for the ordinary annual services of the Government, which 
the Senate may affirm or reject, hut may not amend. But the Senate may not 
amend any proposed law in such a manner as to increase any proposed charge or 
burden on the people. 

(2) Laws imposing taxation shall deal with* the imposition of taxation only. 

(8) Laws imposing taxation except lews imposing duties of Customs on imports 

shall deal with one subset of taxation only. 

(4) The expenditure for services other than the ordinary annual services of the 
Government shall not be authorised by the same law as that which appropriate* 

L2 
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the supplies fox such ordinary annual services, but shall he authorised by a separate 
law or laws, • 

(5) In the case of a proposed law which the Senate m<y not amend, the Senate 
may at any stage return it to the Jlouse of Representatives with a message 
requesting the omission or amendment of any items or 'provisions therein. And 
the House of Representatives may, if it thinks fit, make such omissions or amend- 
ments, or any of them, with or without modifications. 

Apparently the * popular rights ’ party had accepted this com- 
promise. Not so the more ardent advocates of the powerful Senate. 
The battle was again renewed, and, after all, the compromise was 
only adopted by a majority of six votes ; although Mr. Munro, the 
Premier of Victoria, declared : I * * 4 The compromise submitted on the 
present occasion is one which, if I were only to consider my personal 
view, I would at once reject a* unworthy of a free people to accept. 
I say the claim as it stands does not accord with my views at all. 
The clause as it stands is a restriction upon public liberty, u[>on the 
right of the people to tax themselves.' 

The other difficulty was disposed of very ingeniously. The bill 
is worded so as to admit of a rigid adherence to the doctrine of 
responsible government, or a practice at variance with it. The 
ministers of the commonwealth may be tied to the chariot -wheel of 
the democracy, or 4 aid and advice ' the governor-general in the sense 
in which a great council of state aids and advise*. the Czar of Russia. 
None of the advocates of popular rights in the Convention demanded 
that in this 4 paper constitution * the practice of the mother country 
should be put in black and white, and that the 4 governor-general ’ 
should, in all cases of executive action, mean 4 with the advice of his 
responsible ministers/ I do not think that this complaisance will 
be shown in the less exalted arena of the jkdIN. 

The bill, as finally adopted by the Convention with a recom- 
mendation that it should be accepted or rejected as a wiiolc, js con- 
tained in 129 clauses, divided into eight chapters. 


Chapter 

I. 

The Legislature. 

Chapter V. 

The State*. 


II. 

The Executive Go- 

„ VI. 

New States. 



vernment. 

1 vir. 

Miscellaneous. 

>» 

III. 

The Federal Judi- 

„ VIII. 

Powers of Amend- 



cature. 

i 

ment. 


IV. 

Finance and Trade. 

t 



I give the following as a brief statement of its leading provisions. 
Her Majesty is to be represented by a governor-general, with ]K>wers 

similar to those of the Governor-General of Canada, with one remark- 

able innovation, borrowed from the South Africa Act of 1877, which 

was designed for a federation not yet accomplished. The Governor- 
General of Australia is empowered to send back any bill presented 
for the royal assent 4 with any amendments which he may desire to 
be made in such law/ The command in chief of all the military 
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and naval forces is, of course, vested in his excellency, as the Queen’s 
representative. 

The several 4 States,’ as such, are to be represented in a 4 Senate,’ 
composed of eight nlembers from each State, 4 directly chosen by the 
Houses of Parliament of the several States for a term of six years. 

The jieople of the commonwealth are to be represented by 
one member for every 30,000 in a * House of Representatives,’ 
chosen every three years ; electoral divisions to I e determined by 
each colony for itself, and the qualification of the electors to be 
that in force, in each case with respect to the lower chambers of the 
States. . * 

The general scope of the legislative powers of the commonwealth 
is defined in Part V., chap, ii., § 52. This section resembles a 
similar provision as to subjects of legislation in the Canadian Act. 
With this important difference, in the ‘latter the power to legislate 
on the subjects specified is exclusive, while in this bill it is only con- 
current with the powers of the several States to legislate, except as 
to one class of subjects, customs, duties and excise, winch are to be 
collected by the Federal Government entirely and at once, under the 
several tariffs existing, until a federal uniform tariff is adopted, when 
the customs laws of the several States and their power to enact such 
laws will cease. I may mention here that the commonwealth is to 
have, in addition to the exclusive i>ow T er of tariff taxation, a concurrent 
power to levy taxes of every other description, but so that 1 all such 
taxation sMll be uniform throughout the Commonwealth.* Amongst 
the few exclusive powers asserted are included matters relating to 
departments to be taken over at once from the States — namely 
(ch. ii. 10), in addition to the customs and excise, posts and 
telegraphs, military and naval defence, ocean beacons and light- 
houses, and quarantine. 

The executive government is vested in the governor-general, 
who is emj)owered to summon and dismiss at his pleasure officers who 
are ‘to administer such departments of state as the governor- 
general in council may establish,’ and such officers are to be members 
of the executive council* which is to aid and advise him in the 
government. These officers are described as 4 Queen’s Ministers of 
State for the Commonwealth.* 

Under the head of 4 Finance and Trade,* until uniform duties of 
customs are imposed, the surplus revenue, after defraying the federal 
expenditure, is to be returned to the several colonies in projxjrtion 
to tjie amount raised in each, after deducting the expenditure 
referred to, on the basis of population. When the federal tariff is 
settled, the federal parliament may alter that arrangement. The 
present total customary revenue is about 8,500,000i. a year. The 
trade and intercourse of the several parts of the commonwealth will 
remain subject to the present barriers, or new laws of the same kind. 
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until the uniform tariff is enacted, when that trade and intercourse 
will become absolutely free, the federal parliament having the power 
to annul any State law or regulation derogating therefrom. 

The chapter on ‘Federal Judiciary’ makes provision for a 
1 Supreme Court of Australia/ the judges to be appointed to hold 
office on good behaviour ; and the court to be the final court of 
appeal in all cases referred to it. There is also a provision *t hat the 
federal parliament may by law compel all appeals to be so referred, 
with a proviso that in any case of a public nature the Queen may 
grant an appeal to herself in council against any judgment of the 
supreme TOurt. 

The Chapter headed * The States’ begins with a declaration sav- 
ing all thejr powers except those exclusively vested in the Common- 
wealth. On the other hand, it is laid down that when any State law 
is inconsistent with a federal* law, the latter shall prevail. Although 
the colonies are to be allowed to remain under governors commis- 
sioned by her Majesty as before, it is nevertheless declared that all 
references and communications from the State governors to the Queen 
are to go through the go\ernor-general, through whom aKo the 
provincial governors are to learn the royal pleasure. The exiting 
boundaries of Stated may be altered, with the consent of the colonies 
affected ; and there is a clause enabling a cession of territory for the 
purposes of federal government. 

Under ‘New States’ provision is made for the formation of new 
States in existing territorial divisions, with the like consent. 

Under ‘Miscellaneous’ the seat of government is left to the 
determination of the federal parliament, and the first parliament is* 
to be summoned to meet at such place as may be selected by a 
majority of the State governors, or, in the event of an equal di\ision, 
by the governor-general. 

Finally, this constitution can be amended from time to time, but 
only with the approval, first, of an absolute majority of both houses, 
and then of a majority of State conventions, representing also a 
majority of the whole people. 

English readers, judging from the ease and rapidity of the preli- 
minary stages, may look upon the Constitution as one within reach 
of early enactment. I venture to doubt it. Ministers have been 
more or less enthusiastic, but the federal movement is not the result 
of any popular agitation or interest. During the sittings of the Con- 
vention, the lack of public interest in this matter, even in the 
metropolis honoured by the presence of the delegates, was simply 
astonishing* And now that the draft Constitution is before the- 
public, three, if not four, of the five daily newspapers of Sydney have 
condemned it. The people of the mother colony, with three of the 
other colonies striving for her internal trade, have most to fear as she 
has most to lose by federal combination. It has become apparent 
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that federal union will sound the dedth-knell of her free trade policy, 
and add at least a million a year to her burdens, to be appropriated 
and distributed by others. Then the* tone of the debates, and the 
terms of the Constitution in several vital points, have entirely failed 
to win popular approval. The delegates railed at * responsible 
government ’ to an astounding degree. One spoke of the powers of 
the proposed senate as a useful ‘ bit for the mouth of the people’s 
representatives. 9 Another claimed that the British House of Commons 
was a usurper and 1 a devouring monster, 9 and that the phrase ‘ re- 
sponsible government 9 ought to be, and must be, abolished jp. Aus- 
tralia. The bulk of the i>eople of New South Wales and Victoria 
look upon responsible government as the corner-stone of the public 
liberities. I believe that the people of New South Wales will never 
accept a federal constitution less democratic in its character 'than the 
unwritten rule of their own practice which gives our legislative 
assembly the powers of the House of Commons over money bills. 
That must be in black and white in the new Constitution, probably, 
before they will accept it. But, on the other hand, Queensland, 
Tasmania, South Australia, and Western Australia will have nothing 
less than the Convention compromise. Federation's so pressing a 
neceshity to Victoria that she may take the draft Constitution if she 
can get nothing better. If I were a*<ked to sum up, in a few words, 
the features of the bill which will probably wreck it in the two 
larger colonies, almost certainly in New South Wales, I would de- 
scribe them to be the following: (1) the vesting of the executive 
jK)wer of the commonwealth in the governor-general instead of the 
‘ governor-general with the ad\ice of the executive council,’ a phrase 
which exactly defines the manner of exercising that power in the 
several colonies at present ; (2) the power conferred on the governor- 
general of returning bills for amendment ; (3) the power given to the 
Senate in dealing with money bills, especially taxation and appro- 
priation bills, a power vastly greater in fact than in appearance ; 
(4) the absence of any provision for terminating disputes between 
the two houses; (5) the absence of any stipulation that ministers 
shall sit in parliament, and be responsible to the house of repre- 
sentatives ; (6) the refusal to the electors of the States of the right 
to elect the senators, instead of the State Houses of Parliament, some 
of which have nominee chambers ; and (7) the uncertainty as to the 
seat of government. In addition to these criticisms of the bill, I may 
add, there is a widespread fear of creating a new taxing and govern- 
ing power which may be extravagant. The democratic leaders 
have already, if unfairly, denounced the whole movement as de- 
signed to foster Imperialism at the expense of the masses of the 
people. Those who require that the essentials of the federal compact 
should be set forth and safeguarded by express terms are on truer 
ground. We all know the momentous disputes in the United States 
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over words, and the enormous part which the * elastic clause * in their 
Constitution has played in the government , and taxation of the 
people. Sir Samuel Griffiths' has openly declared that all he claims 
as an advocate of State rights he can get under the ‘ compromise ’ ; 
and he has made no secret of his design in forming the Constitution 
to make it as easy to destroy as to uphold the principles of responsible 
government, without an amendment of the Constitution. 

' The vast progress of these colonies will not be seriously retarded 
by the failure for a time of the federal movement. The* emulations 
and rivalries of the individual colonies have led to some e\ils, hut, 
animating each, they have vastly stimulated the progress of all. 
Far removed from serious danger without, and safe from anarchy 
within, ‘they are not called on, happily, to legislate in a ]>anie. Ex- 
tensive vistas of pioneer work still meet the eye on every side. There 
is ample virtue still in thejnovement which decentralised government 
in Australia. These colonies can exist separately with less incon- 
venience than any other group of communities. Each has a seaboard 
hundreds of miles long, and, excepting Victoria, the smallest is larger 
than England and France combined. There is not a single land 
boundary to defend against a foreign neighbour, and their chief port*, 
far from the central region of hostile demonstrations, can easily he 
made impregnable. 

Whatever may be said of the advantage* of union in the future, 
there can he no doubt of the progress of the colonies without it. 
Within this generation, the coast line of Australia — and a truly 
gigantic circle it is — back to its very heart has been brought within 
the reach of industrial enterprise. Systems of government which 
surpass in some respects those of the great nations have been 
extended over the face of the continent. All these triumphs of 
development have been achieved under separate government. Men 
gifted with high intelligence and soaring aspirations may be impatient 
for the dawn of greater things. In their eyes the prospect of a 
united Australia is invested with a grandeur beside which pioneer 
progress may seem mean. They can realise so vividly the imj>ort- 
ance, the strength and dignity, that spring from national life. 
Ordinary men feel more at home in the present, when they have a 
fair share of comfort and happiness, than in visions of the future. 
They travel slowly towards ideals. When a ministerial or parliamentary 
grandee dilates upon schemes for a 1 commonwealth of Australia 9 
taking an equal place in ‘ the family of nations/ and yearns for a 
flag, an army, and a fleet, the average Australian taxpayer, who in 
spite of his weakness for platform oratory has a wonderfully keen eye 
for his own interests, is apt to speculate as to the cost of all th^s 
greatness, and the fresh burdens he may have* to bear in order to 
keep up appearances in such distinguished company. 

The student of histoiy, who knows of the freedom, the light 
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taxes, the happy unconsciousness* of our present provincial State, 
and who knows how easily the greatest of all democratic confederations 
has degenerated into a vast organisation of political ‘ bossdom’ and 
4 party spoils,’ with efiormous revenues drawn from the mass of the 
people to be squandered, may be forgiven if he face the grand and 
inevitable destiny of nationhood— of ‘one people and one destiny’— 
with some misgiving, and hope that, at least in these out-of-the-way 
southern seas, a great people inay be formed, within whose borders 
there may be real freedom and good government, none being able to 
level at our nealiom greatness the reproach that ‘our rich are 
becoming richer, and our jtoor poorer.’ 

G. H. Reid, 

Sydney 1 1th April 1891 
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SIR JOHN MACDONALD 
ON IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 

In the autumn of 1881 , accompanied by my eldest son, I took a 
oumey through part of the United States and Canada. Upon 
visiting Ottawa, I made the acquaintance of Sir John Macdonald, 
through the introduction of one of his personal friends afld political 
supporters. The # interview which then took place made so strong an 
impression upon my mind that I took copious notes of our conver- 
sation. Upon recent reference to my diary, I was much struck with 
the remarkable clearness of foresight and vigour of expression with 
which my distinguished interlocutor described and foretold ten years 
ago the difficulties which at present impede the progress of that 
Imperial Federation which he strongly desired. I have therefore 
felt it a duty to place the principal points of our conversation upon 
record. 

Ten years ago Ottawa itself, the youngest of all the capitals of 
civilised empire, appeared to me as a city built in the wilderness 
slowly struggling into a position of importance, and owing what it 
possessed of grace and dignity to the group of buildings pictu- 
resquely situated on a high rocky eminence which dominated the 
town. These were the newly built Houses of Parliament, the 
symbol and embodiment of that new and vigorous idea of Federa- 
tion which had created the Dominion of Canada out of a 
number of sparsely inhabited settlements scattered over the im- 
mense territories extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific; the 
idea of Imperial unity being suggested by the fact that the site of 
the capital itself was chosen by her Majesty the Queen. ‘ Practical 
men’ had at first scouted the idea of Canadian Federation as 
altogether visionary ; the energy of Sir John Macdonald had mainly 
contributed to the realisation of the vision as a practical reality. 
But as a practical reality it could hardly have endured and solidified 
without the realisation of that other * visionary project,’ the con-, 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, to which the Canadian 
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Premier me also devoting his incomparable energies at the time of 
my visit. # 

On arriving at the pretty and unpretentious villa in the suburbs 
of Ottawa, in which the premier resided during the session of the 
Dominion Parliament, I was welcomed by Sir John with a genial 
smile and a cordial grasp of the hand. I at once noticed the re- 
semblance to Lord Beaconsfield which has been so often remarked ; 
but it was a resemblance with a difference. The resemblance was 
in the countenance only ; the figure was that of a fine-looking man, 
tall, erect, and well preserved (1 quote from my notes) ; the hair 
turning grey, the look keen and animated. He at once placed* him- 
self at my disjjosal for any information which might be of service to 
me, and as the conversation warmed he volunteered many details of 
a most interesting character. 

The first topic which engaged us was that of the Canadian 
Pacific Kailway then in course of construction, and, calling to his 
secretary to bring in a number of plans and maps, he entered with 
much animation into a description of the various routes which had 
been discussed and decided upon. Starting from Ottawa in aW.N.W 
direction, the line was to tap Nepigon Bay on Lake Superior (which 
he at that time considered would turn out to be a better port than 
Thunder Bay), and thence it was to proceed to Winnipeg. He also 
]>ointed out the alternative routes from Winnipeg to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the Rockies to the Pacific (some points in 
which routes w£re still under discussion), giving his reasons for pre- 
ferring one to the other, from advantages in point of cost, or as 
tapping various sources of natural wealth, or as passing through 
regions abounding in lumber, which w’ould supply the timber defi- 
ciencies of i>arts of Manitoba. And, as he sj>oke of the future pro- 
spects of the great North-West Territory, of its capabilities and 
resources, agricultural and metallurgical, and of its destiny as the 
home of a great and flourishing population, his face glowed and his 
eye fired with the enthusiasm of a prophet of old. I am tokl that 
such moods, or at all events their outer manifestations, were with 
him exceedingly rare. I can conceive it to have been the outpour- 
ing of a mind worn with a struggle of which the success was then 
apparently within grasp, and of which, owing to my expressions of 
sympathy, 1 became the accidental recipient. For he regarded the 
great railway, not only from the point of view of enhancing the 
material prosperity of the Dominion, but as the necessary agent for 
consolidating that Dominion itself; and not only so, but, as he ex- 
pressed it, as a means for promoting the unity and security of the 
British Empire. ' 

From a description of the Canadian Pacific Railway he proceeded 
to give an account of the manner in which the Hudson's Bay Terri* 
tory had passed under the control of the Dominion; of the first 
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formation of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and of its struggle with a 
company of French origin, the North-West Company, until the two 
had finally amalgamated. • 

The joint company had gradually spread its authority from 
Prince Rupert’s Land, its first acquisition, over the whole of the 
western part of what is now the Dominion, and all such territorial 
rights as the company possessed had been finally purchased by the 
Dominion for a lump sum, and a title in fee-simple for certain 
limited portions of land. Upon my asking him how far northwards 
he considered the territories of the Dominion to extend, he replied 
with h smile, * Right up to the North Pole, and inclusive of the 
North Pole.’ 

I was then, as now, an ardent sympathiser with the cause of 
Imperial Federation, and, emboldened by his kindness, I ventured to 
ask for his opinion on that important topic. Upon my putting it to 
him whether he thought that the idea could e\er be more than a 
poet's dream, he at once said that lie believed in the i»ossibility of 
its becoming a practical reality, and so far as Canada was concerned 
he expressed the strong desire that her union with the mother 
country might Jt>e continued and drawn closer. I asked him whether 
he thought that some form of imperial Zollvcrein might not be 
extremely desirable in itself, and whether it might not perhaps prow* 
to be the first step towards the desired confederation, as had been 
the case with the recently reconstructed (fennan Empire. He said 
yes, but there were difficulties in the way, and that any measure 
which might be proposed for this closer commercial union must be 
considered not merely from the point of view of the old country, but 
also with due regard to the circumstances and feelings of young and 
sparsely populated colonies. As regarded Canada, he pointed to the 
fact that in the past her manufacturing industries had been crushed 
by the importation of the surplus commodities of the United States, 
and that they had also been subjected to the manoeuvres of syndicates* 
corners, and other manipulations on the part of their neighbours 
across the border, whereas they were at present flourishing under the 
provisions of the actual tariff*. The conversation then turned upon 
the possibility of some system either of free trade or of low tariff 
being established, as between the various sections of a federated 
empire, for all products grown or manufactured in any part thereof, 
leaving to each section of the empire the liberty of making any tariff 
arrangements it pleased as against any foreign countries. Sir John 
thought that some form of customs union might be devised, and 
he stated that already in its tariffs Canada had shown its desire to 
favour the products of the mother country by placing lighter duties 
upon such classes of goods as came principally from Great Britain. 
But he explained that for Canada import duties wqre a matter of 
necessity, even as regarded revenue. Like all young communities, 
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Canada disliked direct taxation, and whatever could be raised by 
direct taxes liad a heavy first charge \ipon it for the expenses of the 
various provincial governments, so that few sources of revenue were 
left for the Central Government of the 'Dominion except the customs 
and excise duties. And in the present stage of its existence the ex- 
penditure for public works of actual necessity for knitting together 
and developing the immense territories of the Dominion was exceed- 
ingly heavy in proportion to the population. 

Again, the boundary of the Dominion was conterminous with 
that of the United States throughout the whole length of its territory. 
So long as the United States elected to raise its revenue n^ore by 
customs duties than by direct taxation, the action of Canada would 
lie influenml in the same direction. For settlers would be inclined 
to select the southern side of the border rather than the northern, 
if they found the direct taxation cheaper pn the United States side 
than on the Canadian. Sir John also alluded to the point, that 
a very small duty on the importation of foreign grain into England, 
whiht admitting colonial grain free, would be of immense import#!* e 
to the agricultural interests of Uanada. 

Throughout the whole of the conversation Sir John showed him- 
self to be a sincere and consistent believer in Impftrial Federation ; 
never losing sight, lu>we\er, of the many difficulties which would 
have to be overcome in the attainment of the desired consummation. 
As rcgardtxl the military and naval considerations involved in a system 
of federation, # he fully appreciated the great advantages of mutual 
and organised defence, and he beliexed that under a well-considered 
arrangement the colonies would be willing to contribute towards the 
expenses incurred for joint protection. He alluded with some 
feeling to the manner in which colonial aspirations and advice had 
at times been unnecessarily ‘snubbed' by certain administrations in 
the old country. And by a subsequent conversation with one of 
his colleagues in the Government, I was induced to supjjose that the 
allusion may have had some reference to the fact that the Canadian 
Government had desired the retention of at least a couple of 
regiments of British troops as a symbol of united empire, and as a 
garrison for Quebec, the strongest place cVarmes on the American 
continent. But although the Dominion had been willing to bear 
the whole expense, the request had been refused by the Home 
Government, and the troops finally removed. 

Upon my speaking to Sir John of the objections which are so 
commonly raised against any scheme of federation, on account of 
the distance between the mother country and her colonies, he 
replied with animation : 4 Do you speak of the ocean which unites 
us ? I have the honour,’ he continued, ‘ of sitting in the Dominion 
Parliament as member for Victoria, Vancouver's Island. 1 am kindly 
taken upon trust by my constituents, for owing to the length of the 
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journey I have never onoe been able to visit them f but I find it 
necettaiy in the interests of fhe Dominion to visit London almost 
every year.’ We then spoke of the ocean a» being the great con- 
necting link between the different parts of tjie Empire ; as the best 
of military roads, because we had, or could and ought to have, undis- 
puted command of it ; and as the cheapest and best of all commercial 
routes, over which, as the great carriers of the world, our mercantile 
marine possessed undoubted supremacy. 

n So ended my conversation with the most remarkable statesman 
and patriot that constitutional government in our colonies has yet 
produced. During the ten years that have since elapsed, his public 
action has been entirely consistent with the ideas which he so warmly 
expounded in 1881. The last political struggle in which he was 
engaged ended in a victory over opponents who were proving 
measures which were calculated, in his opinion, to weaken and even- 
tually to destroy the. connection between Canada and the Empire. 
We are now deploring his death, but surely ‘ he being dead yet 
spe^keth.’ For those who earnestly desire the unity of the Empire, 
it is encouraging to reflect that Sir John Macdonald, who achie\ed 
Canadian federation in spite of the croaking of the ‘ highest and 
most respectable t authorities/ was also a staunch and steadfast believer 
in the future success of imperial federation. Surely the opinion of 
one such man outweighs the utterances of a whole host of croakers ! 
The unification of Italy and the formation of the German Empire were 
both pronounced to be absolutely impossible until thq events belied 
the prophecies. It is true, however, that the Cavour or the Bismarck of 
British imperial federation is yet to be found, or to announce himself ! 

~~ There are two germ ideas, from either of which the actual 01 - 
ganism of imperial federation may proceed ; they are, respectively, 
commercial union and military union. A conference for the con- 
sideration of subjects of mutual interest concerning the great self- 
governing colonies and the mother country was held in London in the 
year 1887. No well-wisher to the interests of our race can doubt that 
great and abiding good has resulted from this first attempt at the 
convocation of an Imperial deliberative assembly. If the question of 
closer commercial union was only tentatively discussed, the prin- 
ciple of co-operation between the colonies and the mother country 
for mutual naval and military defence was certainly advanced more 
than one stage by the arrangements decided upon at this conference. 
Not the least important of the proceedings of the conference was the 
initiation of the principle of consulting an assembly of representatives 
of the colonies upon matters of an international character which 
affected colonial interests. This was actually done at five of the 
sittings reported as confidential 1 On the other important questions 
which were discussed at this conference, I will not now enter. 

1 For a very able report by the Bev. Canon Dalton upon this Confeeenoo, I would 
refer to vol. xis, of the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
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The Imperial federation League is now seeking to bring about 
another conference of a similar character, but' with the object, if pos- 
sible, of learning the views of the colonies as to some scheme of 
federation. The London Chamber qf Commerce has appointed a 
committee for the purpose of, eliciting information and promoting 
discussion ‘as to the possibilities of a closer commercial union between 
Great Britain and her colonies, and this subject will also be brought 
forward for discussion at a conference of the chambers of commerce 
of the Empire to be held in London next year, and for which* the 
London chamber has forwarded invitations. Undoubtedly the crux 
in this problem consists in the divergence in thought and practice 
between the mother country and the colonies as regards free trade 
and protection, and the question, to be successfully treated, must be 
approached in no mere doctrinaire spirit. Commercial relations 
between the old country and the colonies are becoming of more and 
more importance as compared with foreign trade, and free trader as I 
am I cannot shut my eyes to the fact tfiat in one respect the pro- 
tectionist United States has outstripped free trade England. For 
the United States has at least established perfect free trade between 
all portions of her own vast territory. 

Without venturing in these pages to prophesy as to the form 
which the federation of the British Empire may take if it be ever 
accomplished, I may remark that in most cases where kindred tribes 
have formed themselves into a nation, the idea of mutual protection 
for military defence has been the prevailing motive. It may be 
assumed, and in fact it is already beginning to be realised, that the 
great colonies if they are to remain united to us will be able and willing 
to contribute in varying proportions towards the expenses of a system 
of common defence naval and military. In this event, the contributing 
sections of the Empire must necessarily have some voice in the expen- 
diture of the funds so contributed. They will have to send represen- 
tatives to some central consultative body, whatever it may be called. 
Such a body might contain within itself the germ of the future 
representative assembly, the truly Imperial Parliament. To this 
assembly may be relegated such functions for the good of all 
sections of the Empire as the separate sections may from time 
to time deem it advisable to entrust to it without in any way inter- 
fering with the individual self-government of the various colonies 
and of the mother country itself. 

Should not the achievements and opinions of such a man as the 
statesman who has departed from us incite us to eschew in regard to 
the politics of the Empire the 4 craven fear of being great ?* If it may 
not be given to us to realise that grand idea, the confederation of ail 
the nations which have sprung from the race nurtured in these isles, 
should we not at least use all our energies to promote the union and 
political consolidation of that Greater Britain which still owns one flag 
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and acknowledges one sovereign ? So that, closel/ joined together 
for the purposes of mutual defence, and connected to our mutual 
advantage by all the ties of growing commercial intercourse, we may 
be so strong in our unity that# none would venture to attack us, so 
peaceful in our aspirations that we should neither attempt nor desire 
to be aggressive towards other nations. • 

* S. B. Boulton. 


Postscript 

Since the foregoing article lias been in type some weighty words ha%e been 
uttered bjr Lord Salisbury in reply to the deputation from the Imperial Federation 
League which waited upon him at the Foreign Office on the 17th of June. Hie 
Lordship’s emphatic declaration that the subject was ‘ of profound importance/ 
involving ‘ neither more nor less than the future of the British Empire/ and his 
indication that the time was come for some definite scheme of Federation to be 
formulated, furnish evidence that jthe question is approaching the range of practical 
politics. His definition of the two bases upon which a confederation should bo 
established — the Zollverein and the Kiiegsverein — is clear and precise, and whilst 
the ZoUverein would be of incalculable benefit to the empire, the Kriegs\erein 
appears to be absolutely essential to the maintenance of its integrity.— S. B. B. 
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OCR DEALINGS WITH THE POOR 


We have found oursehes of lat** yeais face* to face with doubt as 
to the effect our dealings with the poor have ’had upon them. A 
great wa\e of # t bought lias .swept o\er England, bringing with it in 
many plans a change with regard to old systems of district visiting; 
a change bringing, in my opinion, not unmixed good. It is certainly 
far from my desire to restore the old plan of district visiting with a 
shilling or half-crown ticket in one hand and a tract in the other; 
but I ask myself again and again whether it is not a pity that our 
younger and would-be wiser workers are attaching themselves in the 
main to systems which bring them \ cry little into contact with the 
homes of their ]»oorer friends. Our new workers discard, as a rule, 
both the tract and the coal ticket ; they enrol themselves in organisa- 
tions which have for their object either the provision of amusement, or 
the endeavour to check inq>osition and demoralisation by the substitu- 
tion of substantial and well-considered relief for haphazard and inade- 
quate almsgiving ; or the dealing with individuals, singly or in masses, 
but of one kind only, as, for example, in classes for factory girls or clubs 
for men or boys, necessarily, therefore, more or less without reference 
to them as members of families. 

I am not inclined, I hope, to depreciate any of these undertakings ; 
but, visiting so much as I have done for now so many jeurs in the 
homes of the people, I cannot help wishing to link the special work 
more with family life. 
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I feel as if there were a danger in amusements that does not grow 
out of common work, or learning, or other serious business. 

They are healthy and happy when they 'form additional links 
between those bound together in other ways. But there is some- 
thing just a little painful in the sight of ladies giving entertainments 
and organising parties to the Zoological Gardens, as their main work 
in a district where, however fatal free dinners and scattered coal 
tickets may be, still the problems of how to keep the rent paid, the 
children fed, and the house tidy, are engrossing the main thought of 
hundreds of families in every court and street around. 

Again, the work of the Charity Organisation Society, to which we 
all owe so much for its heroic stand, for the sake of the poor them- 
selves, against ill-considered almsgiving, and its institution of well- 
considered schemes of substantial and far-reaching help, which assume, 
and so develop, the dignity and independence of the poor, has 
suffered much from the way in which the visitors who were in daily 
touch with the poor in their homes, and who had known them in 
their time of comparative prosperity, lia\ e too often stood aloof from 
a body which should be the represent at i\ e and centre of all Mich 
visitors. 

There are volunteers who ha\e special gifts for dealing with bo\s 
with girls, with men in clubs, or with groups of people of one kind or 
another. All honour to their work and hearty thanks for it, but it 
may be both superficial and mistaken unless the indi\ iduahs for whom 
it is carried on are seen also as members of families, and their home 
ties are known, recognised and respected. 

All these thoughts have haunted me for years, and ha\e gained 
force by my noticing how \eiy greatly my workers, almost without 
exception, prefer work in our houses to any other sphere whatever. 
There is never a year that we do not increase the number of houses 
under our charge, but there are reasons which limit the still swifter 
extension of this work. * 

First, the amount of uncertainty which lias grown up as to 
whether a fair moderate percentage can lie safely reckoned on for any 
money invested in such houses. This uncertainty arises partly 
from the enormous increase of good building for working people, 
which produces a large proportion of unlet rooms in nearly every dis- 
trict I know. Moreover, the investment of money in such house 
property has begun to assume a speculative character, owing 'to the 
threatened promotion of rate, state, or charity subsidised schemes of 
building. The talk of County Council building naturally jiaralyses 
sounder ventures. The gradual increase of rates also adds a great ele- 
ment of uncertainty as to the financial success of houses in London. 
Secondly, we axe Limited in swift extension of the work because, 
though nearly all my fellow-workers plead to be entrusted with the 
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collection of rents in Louses, with wkich are associated necessarily 
the minor questions # of management, few succeed in efficient 
government, even as to these minoi; questions, and fewer still 
qualify themselves for fhe real management ; so that a very large 
amount of supervision is required from those few of us who are 
able and content to accept the* burden of continuous responsibility, 
and who can decide the larger questions as to management, and 
for a course of years efficiently govern for good a court or block of 
dwellings. 

The larger area we have under our control the larger number of 
collectors we can enrol, and the more of them we enrol, the larger 
the percentage of leaders we find and train ; but, whatever may be 
the possibilities of development in this direction in the future; it has 
occurred to me to consider whether we might not, side by side with 
it , arrange for scope for those who, while iiqbued with what I believe 
to be the wiser views as to relief, yet want to devote what time they 
can s]>are for the poor to work in their homes, and for whom at th° 
moment we ha\e no opening in the houses. 

There* is another reason why such w’ork i.*> needed: we have had 
of late in England a quite stupendous mass of legislqj^on having for 
its object the amelioration Jof the condition of the people. We are 
always being threatened with more. 

It is much of it based on a system of paid inspection; and if the 
inspection breaks down it is worst* than useless, it is mockery. 
Rightly or wrongly, there the legislation is. To my mind there is 
little hope that paid inspection alone can ever make it a reality. 
Intermittent work of the kind is unju.st and {unsuccessful. 

If those who love or care for the j>oor an* to make such of the 
legislation as is wise a reality and living permeating power, if they 
are to learn and spread abroad knowledge as to whether similar legis- 
lation is wise in the future, ought they not so to put themselves in 
touch with the homes of the people on the one hand, and the 
official bodies on the other, as to Income an ever-present, all-per- 
vading, informal, but most active body of volunteer inspect ois, 
instinctively noticing, truly recording, and regularly communicating 
through recognised centres with the officials ? And should they not 
also perform this office for organised volunteer agencies, as well as 
for those established by law ? So that at once the Poor Law and 
the School Board, the Sanitary Aid and the M. A.B. Y.S., the Invalid 
Children’s Society, and many others, should have visitors attached to 
every small district in the parish. 

Great advantages such visitors would have over those appointed 
to special work. There would be much economy of time, as variotis 
duties would be performed by one visitor in a small given area. 
Great light would be thrown on all questions by facts which came 
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out with regard to one class of work being known and bearing 
distinctly on another. 

And last, but certainly not least, visitors would have no motive 
for unduly stimulating any one form of work! Naturally, as she went 
about definite duties, in and out among the families, a visitor would 
get to know and love them ; if in any direction one work diminished 
another would grow probably ; at any rate the visitor, a friend of long 
standing, would remain the friend, the watchful and kind one, not 
caring for special duties any more to introduce her, but ready for them 
if they arose, and so if, please God, in any district need for insect ion 
and reporting, almsgiving or special aid died away, or in proportion 
as it diminished, the relation, without any sense of loss or regret, 
would • insensibly subside into the natural neighbourly one of friend 
with Mend. 

The establishment in Southwark of the Women's University 
Settlement seemed to me to j»oint to this year a.^ the time for ine to 
attempt to establish some system of organised \isiting in the homes, 
by those imbued with thought s* as to wiser principles of work, and 
who should arrange to do many things for a few families in a limited 
area, rather thpn one thing for scattered individuals in a larger area. 

The Womens Uni verity Settlement issupi>ortedby an association 
numbering 685 members. It is go\emed by a committee elected 
by the present and past students of Newnham, Girton, Somenille, 
Lady Margaret Hall, and London. This committee lias the power 
of co-opting four members, among whom they hate done me the 
honour to nominate me. The Settlement is established in Southwai k, 
where I have been some years at woik. and in a district which appears 
on Mr. Charles Booth V recently published map, showing the relatin' 
proportion of poverty, as one of the \ cry largest dark masses in 
London. 

I am not a great belie\erin Settlements on any large scale myself, 
and look always rather to the happy, healthy, natural influence <3* 
those coming from and returning to their own homes; but while 
the distances are so great which separate the* homes of rich and poor, 
there is doubtless need of a centre to keep the scattered workers 
together ; of a foothold for rest and refreshment for those coming 
from a distance to a poor district ; of a home for those few older 
workers and leaders whose main duty and first business is with the 
poor; and of a place where all may meet and encourage one another ; 
where new workers may be initiated and common work discussed. 
Such a centre the Settlement seemed to be, such a body of workers 
as would be needed for the scheme I had in view I thought might 
be provided by the association which sup]>orted the Settlement. 
The Trustees of Bed Cross Hall and Garden lent the hall for the 
annual meeting of the Women’s University Settlement Association, 
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and I was then deeply impressed with the opportunity for developing 
important work in the people’s homes ; in fact, it flashed upon me 
suddenly that now wasr the time I had watched for, when I looked 
down at the great company and felt that? there were gathered together 
a very large number of those highly educated and earnest women 
who, scattered over England, are to give its homes, and therefore its 
cities and national life, their main character in the near future; and 
as I gazed at the young faces so full of power, and of a kind of 
cultivation we did not have in our youth, I seemed to see that, if we 
could enrol some of them under loaders, side by side with existing 
visitors who have more knowledge of the }>oor than they, if wq could 
bring the associates scattered over England into touch with those 
working in Ixmdon, we might do a great deal for Southwark, and 
perhaps for England. 

By the request of the Women’s University Settlement Committee 
I drew up a slight sketch of such district visiting as would meet the 
modern want. The paper was read at a meeting at our house, and 
the scheme is now being set on foot. 

The committee wore anxious to begin the system on a very small 
scale, and to add to its area gradually as visitors volunteered, and 
to the duties of the visitors as various organised holies decided to 
co-operate. 

A secretary was needed who should hand on to the visitors all 
inquiries and information, should receive hack from them such reports 
as they might wish to bring before the constituted authorities, who 
should arrange for others to carry on such duties as ought to be con- 
tinuous during temporary absence of regular visitors, and initiate 
and advise new visitors; in fact, one who should form a recognised 
centre. Such a secretary lias been appointed. Our second desidera- 
tum was to find an area where we might feel sure of the hearty and 
intelligent support of those responsible for the parish, and the welcome 
and advice of existing visitors of long standing, where there might, 
be already existing such organisations as our visitors would do well 
to co-operate with, which should not depend on our visitors for their 
machinery, but with which they might link the families they visited. 
In short, what we hoped to find ready to our hand in some part of 
Southwark was the direction and advice of one in charge of a district, 
the co-(>i>eration of local district visitors, good schools, clubs, library. 
& c. &e. 

For we desired to be no separate mushroom growth, nor new 
body unconnected with the past and the existing order ; we wanted 
to meet, help, and be helped by the life that now is in any parish 
where we might work. We wanted to secure a link with >the past 
history of many in the parish, and of the parish itself. We new- 
comers wanted to help and supplement those already in the field. 
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We knew that the existing workers would, as a rule, have a more 
intimate knowledge of the podr in their life and homes than our new 
workers, but we hoped that they would in all cases gladly receive, 
in such districts as were not already covered, # the co-operation of the 
younger, keen, bright spirits who, fresh from country or university, 
and full of the high hope and ideal of their age, and of this age, might 
come to offer their services and a portion of their life. I was not 
without hope, too, that from among my own fellow-workers or else- 
where there might be found some of those older and graver women, 
ennobled by life and thought, w'ho, though they cannot bring the 
bright sense of gay youth and happy cheer into the dull courts or 
alleys, are fitter to enter into the care and thought of parents, to 
counsel and comfort in difficulty or sorrow, to stand beside the dying 
bed, and to give strength in the day of need. 

Whether our work wilj, as a matter of fact , open out most readily 
in such parishes as I have described above, or not, is doubtful ; it may 
Ik? we shall commence in newer ground. We are beginning as quietly 
and unpretendingly as possible, we want to go gradually and prevent 
mistakes, to get our visitors to learn and grow to their work gradually, 
and we wish to secure those who desire unambitious, rather out-of-sight 
work. We are just placing our visitors one by one as opportunity offers. 

I have said our plan is for a visitor to do many kinds of tilings 
for a few people, not one thing for many people. 

Our first business, then, is to give her the few people who shall 
be continuously under her charge, and we appoint ]ier to a small 
district. 

Our next duty is to select for her some one piece of w ork which 
shall introduce her to her people, and give her a means of being of 
use to them. 

As a rule, we begin by asking her to collect their saving* from 
door to door. We have thought the best plan to adopt for this is the 
plan, successfully carried on in the East End, of carrying ]K*t -office* 
slips and stamps, which the people can buy and themselves affix. 
This plan has the great advantage of requiring no account -keeping, 
involving no responsibility, and being suitable to a migratory jjopula- 
tion. As the habits of saving increase and accounts become larger, 
each depositor should be encouraged and heljied to secure a post- 
office savings book, and the slips can be continued as feeders of the 
larger account. This collection of savings supplies a real want 
among the poor. Even where the husband l>elongs to clubs, the wife 
has no ready way of amassing the sums needed for clothes, for coal, 
for blanket?, for holidays. The poor subscribe much more largely to 
burial dubs than to other things, in great measure because their 
pence are called for by the burial club collector. If our visitors can 
assist the poor to provide a little store of money such as our own 
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current account at a banker's provides for us they will be doing a 
great service to them. 

But, besides helping them, the collection of savings forms a 
natural, easy means o£ introduction for the visitor, something like 
our own collection of rent. She learns to know them, and is ready 
for the various other work which we hope will gradually grow up 
round her. 

The secretary, whose headquarters is the Settlement, has a list 
of visitors and their districts. She is acquainted with the varibus 
organisations of the district and with their managers, so that to 
whatever degree'and at whatever time it seems advisable, as .visitors 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunity, and are found capable 
of doing so, they can co-operate with the work of the neighbour- 
hood so far as it concerns the families resident in their respective 
districts. 

For instance, there are a large number of recipients of outdoor 
relief in Southwark. Any report as to the condition of the home, 
the sufficiency of the income, the ad\isability of stopping relief, 
can be communicated through the secretary to some one of the 
Guardians or to the relie\ing officer; or a visitor can inquire 
as to any ]K>iiit on which she is doubtful. Tlie«report of a lady 
who is a friend of an old pensioner, and who visits constantly, 
might form a \aluable supplement to the relieving officers official 
report. 

Or take tlu* School Board work. A school board visitor with im- 
mense laliour from time to time schedules his district; he cannot 
keep a schedule up to date. Think what a help it would be to him if 
there were in each court a \isitor who, when a new tenant came to a 
court . would know the names and ages of the children, and be ready to 
give information to him through a central secretary. Think how 
it would thwart drunken jiareuts who, moving from court to court 
to avoid the consequences of their many delinquencies, evade the 
Education Act for weeks and months together, during which 
time the habits of attendance at school are lost to the already unruly 
children. 

Then the visitors should communicate through their secretary 
with the Sanitary Aid Committee and with the Vestry, and might, 
being much more permanent in their influence, secure attention to 
the continuous requirements of sanitary law, such as the frequent 
removal of dust, in a way that no committee and no small staff of 
paid inspectors can do in a large parish. And, besides this, such 
sanitary work would gather up the advantages of teaching and re- 
minding the people of the thousand ways in which they themselves 
can secure conditions of health, by their own care of what they 
possess, and by continual cleanliness. All the punctual collection of 
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dust in the world won’t do so much for the house as the habit of 
burning the pea-pods and cabbage-stalks. 

It would be a great advantage to such societies as that for visiting 
invalid children, for arranging' for country holidays, for befriending 
young servants if they found ready to their hand, in each court, a 
visitor who, though she might not have the special knowledge of their 
own visitors, would possess such intimate and continuous knowledge 
of the family as would be, if not a substitute for, at least a valuable 
addition to such special visiting. Zoological tickets, excursions, in- 
vitations to carving class or club would come much better from the 
visitor who knew the family as a whole. 

I have not spoken of the vexed question of relief, because, as a 
rule, I believe the people will get on far better the less of it there be 
in any parish or place. It is never one-hundredtli i>art the help to 
them that self-reliance is. But we may be sure that questions as to 
whether it is, or is not, to be given will come before lK>th visitors and 
visited, and they will have to be considered. More than this cannot, 
without certainty of evil, be granted to visitors. If they want to 
give alms without consideration, on their own impressions of character 
and urgency, not only will they do more harm than good, but they 
will destroy all possibility of healthy human intercourse In'tween 
themselves and their poorer friends. Once for all they must make 
up their minds to let the Poor Law do what it alone can, and what it 
is meant to do; that is, to deal with sudden destitution if it arise, and 
they must confine themselves to the supply of carefully thought-out, 
radically helpful measures of relief. For this purj>ose the visitors 
must ask the Charity Organisation Society to investigate for them 
every alleged case of want, and to report on it. They must secure 
the attendance of one of the most experienced members of the 
Charity Organisation Society, preferably the secretary, to meet them 
in committee wherever there is a local committee, to decide what 
action to take on the report furnished by the Society. Visitors must 
ask to be present if there is no parochial committee where the case 
is dealt with at the Charity Organisation Committee. Finally, visitors 
must loyally abide by, and trust to, decisions by those qualified to 
judge, so soon as they have brought before them all the personal facts 
respecting the people to be helped. They must resolve to do this if 
they do not wish to bring destitution instead of blessing on their 
paths. 

Such is our scheme in its bare outline, now just initiated in South- 
wark. Perhaps after a time other good things may grow out of it. We 
may obtain, whether from the present owners or by purchase, the 
management of the houses themselves. So visitors may enter into 
the duty of exercising such control as may enable them to eradicate evil r 
instead of only bringing influence to bear upon it. Or visitors may 
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be able to stir up, in a given locality, go much enthusiasm for an«ideal, 
and such knowledge of one another among the inhabitants of a given 
district, as may secure fellow-work, and so establish what are called 
4 neighbourhood guilds/ wherein the inhabitants of a given locality 
arrange together to try to raise the standard of physical, and moral, 
and artistic conditions of streets and houses. Or the people might 
l>e led to improve their temporal prosperity by schemes of what is 
called par excellence co-operation. Best of all, real deep lasting 
friendships may be formed that will link the visitor to her people for 
long years of joy and sorrow, through good and evil days, the rich 
with the poor, thfc young with the old, the educated with the l^ss 
trained. We cannot have harmony with the same notes, we can only 
have unison. Might not the \ery variety of training, of experience, 
even of nature, be a source of strength, a cause of joy and bond of 
union, giving special Milue and charm to the friendships formed 
between the visitor and her people? * * 

1 fear, after all. however, the plan in its outline reads like one 
more of the many schemes which are offered to the public in-cv *r 
disappointed hope that they will meet the crying need for radical 
improvement of the condition of the people. Let me disclaim any 
such hope from it myself. I am year by year more*ftnd more deeply 
convinced that we shall find no panacea, no organisation which will 
sene this object. Do I then yield to any in amount of hope for 
the improvement and the blessing of those for whom I have so long 
loved, and whom I believe to he so much more deeply loved by their 
Father? No; hut my hope is not in change of circumstances, not 
in schemes or systems. In as far as this is a scheme or a system, it 
may break and change, for what 1 care or for what I antieijmte, in 
all or any of its arrangement*. It is but a feeble effort to bring, 
according to the special need of the moment, one human being into 
near touch with others in their homes; to lead the new and wiser 
thinkers of to-day to occupy themselves not with the problems 
pondered on in the study, but with individuals in their homes and 
daily life. What the result of such intercourse will be must depend 
wholly on what our visitors are and what their flocks are. and this 
must vary infinitely. Only, when face meets face, and heart meets 
heart ; only, in the settled link with those wbo are old friends ; 
only, in attachment to small districts that increase as the years roll 
on ; only, in meeting i>oople in their houses, and for regular work, 
and with mutual duties, there is more opportunity for whatever 
there may be in us of loving, of true, of faithful, of serviceable, of 
brave, to grow and to shine. The gentle and the noble alone can 
carry blessing or cast out evil ; they alone can, and they surely 
must. It is in proportion as we are faithful, bumble, industrious, 
single-hearted, and gentle that we can do good j no system much 
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helps ns, no circumstances much change us, but before the might 
of the will to ferve, so strongly growing year by year in England, 
the dark places shall surely grow lighter when spirit meets spirit in 
natural human intercourse, and men and woipen and children are 
met and known as members of families, in the houses where duties 
have to be fulfilled, and where the effect of all laws and regulations 
and systems is seen, not in theory, but as they bear on real life 

Octavia Hill. 
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THE NEXT PARLIAMENT 


In the life of corporate bodies as well as of individuals, the lapse of 
year." necessarily brings about an epoch when the near future, in which 
ex hijpotlceai they are destined to take *10 part, becomes more im- 
|K>rtant to themselves and others than th^actual present in which they 
li\e and move and have their being. A man may be hale and strong 
and hearty at the age of threescore and ten ; yet, when he has outlined 
the space allotted by tin* Palmist to human life, he ceases, as a rule, 
to count for much. Of course, there are exceptions : to one of the most 
signal of them L shall lm\e to refer shortly. Bttf exceptions prove 
the rule; and, in the \ast majority of instances, men j»ast seventy are 
pretty well out of the running. For good or bad, they have done their 
work and left t heir mark. Nobod> expect s much further of them ; and 
their neighbours begin to speculate not on what they will do during 
the fag-end of their live", but on what testamentary dispositions they 
may make, and on who after their death will succeed to their inherit- 
ances. Now, wit li t lie close of this session the present Parliament 
enters u}k>ii what may bo called the pre-mortuary period of life. Its 
life cannot by any } Risibility be prolonged beyond August 1893 ; 
and according to common expectation — an expectation which is very 
apt to bring about its own fulfilment — Parliament will be dissolved 
in the course of next year. Personally, I think the Unionist party are 
unwise in committing themselves definitely in any way to an early dis- 
solution. It is obvious that, if a general election were to be held to- 
morrow, it would turn not upon any broad issue of principle, but upon 
the question of Mr. Gladstone’s personality. If by the chapter of 
accidents Mr. Gladstone ceased to take an active part in politics, the 
Liberal party would be left not only without a leader, but without a 
policy and without a cry. All Englishmen, therefore, who hold with 
me that, the maintenance of the Union is a matter of life or death to 
England, and w ho hold also t hat the return of the Liberal party to 
office under Mr. Gladstone must involve the repeal of the Union, are 
justified in desiring that the next election should not, if possible, 
take place while Mr. Gladstone remains an active force in the political 
world. Time, to quote a well-known saying, is on our side. It needs 
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no argument to show that in the, summer of 1893 Mr. Gladstone is 
less likely to take a prominent part in any electoral contest than he 
can be in the spring or autumn of 1892, I fail, therefore, to see why, 
considering the magnitude of the stake at issue* we Unionists should 
throw away any advantage we might hope to gain by i>ostponing the 
dissolution of Parliament to the latest period possible. It is paying 
the highest compliment in our power to Mr. Gladstones influence to 
admit that we would far sooner appeal to the constituencies without 
having to contend against the disturbing element of his great personal 
popularity and authority. And it would be sheer affectation to ignore 
the fact that every year which passes renders the veteran leader’s re- 
tirement from active politics a more and more probable contingency. 

Still, whether the dissolution takes place in 1892 or in 1893, the 
next session of Parliament will in all likelihood be its last. It is 
utterly improbable that after the prorogation of 1892 the present 
Parliament will ever meet a'gain at St. Stephen’s. We may there- 
fore take it for granted that next year’s session will he the last of 
the series which commenced in 1886. 

Under these circumstances, the question of what the next Parlia- 
ment will be commands far greater public intere>t than the question 
*what the present Parliament will do. There is still time for it to 
do a great deal, and by so doing the Government would, as 1 
hold, materially strengthen their chances of re-election. Put, as a 
matter of fact, I doubt much more being done. Energy i» not the 
characteristic of moribund Parliaments any more than of men 
whose span of life is drawing to its dose; and, with certain 
additions which I shall point out presently, the existing Parliament 
has, I think, about completed its work. The record it lias to show 
is a fair — in many resjiocts a brilliant — one. Under the present 
Ministry the reign of law and order has been re-established in 
Ireland. The prophecies of those who declared Ireland could never 
be pacified by coercion have been falsified by the event. Abroad, # 
peace has been preserved; ami the influence of the British Empire 
has under Lord Salisbury’s able statesmanship been restored to its 
pristine position. At home there has been an abundant — in my 
judgment, possibly a sui>erabundant — amount of constructive 
legislation. The old system of county administration has been 
reorganised, if not re-formed, and the management, of local affairs 
has been taken out of the hands of the country gentlemen and 
entrusted to those of elected councils. The interest on the National 
Debt has been materially reduced by Mr. Goschens (’on version 
Scheme. The land question in Ireland has been settled, or at any 
rate thought to be settled, by an Act enabling the tenants to become 
owners of the lands they occupy on singularly easy terms; this 
easiness being due to the fact that the interest on the loans by 
which the purchase of the lands is affected is virtually guaranteed 
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by the Imperial Exchequer. Finally, the Education Act of 1870 
has been completed by the practical abolition of school fees, thus 
providing a system *of gratuitous national education at the cost of 
the country. All this, and a mass* of minor though not less im- 
portant legislation, has been carried through by the Ministry in the 
face of the most determined and persistent obstruction on the part 
of the Opposition. 

Thus, if the business of the State were conducted on the .same 
principles as those which regulate the conduct of private affairs, 
there could be little question as to the issue of the coming election. 
No Ixxly of sane shareholders would ever dream of turning out a 
board which could show so satisfactory a report of work done during 
their tenure of office. But it is by no means certain that the electors, 
who are, so to speak, shareholders in the British commonwealth, will 
employ the same principles of action as* they would in dealing with 
their pri\ate business affairs Under democratic institutions, senti- 
ment and self-interest have much more to do with the outcome of 
elections than common-sense or a regard for the public W*fare. 
There is little in the record of the Ministry to excite public enthu- 
siasm. Under ordinary circumstances, the extraordinary success 
which has attended the ministerial policy in Irelafl?l might have taken 
firm hold upon jtopular imagination. No doubt this is the case 
to some extent, and Mr. Balfour, under whose rule the reign 
of order and tranquillity has been restored in the sister king- 
dom, has l*Tome an object of admiration to the British public, 
it has, however, been the policy of the Opposition to represent the 
renovation of order in Ireland as due not to coercion or to 
Mr. Balfour’s administration, but to the belief prevalent amidst the 
Irish that Home Rule will be granted them as soon as the Liberals 
return to power, and that the according of this boon can only be 
retarded by acts of lawlessness and violence. The theory is manifestly 
absurd to any one at all acquainted with the state of Ireland. But 
the ordinary British elector knows little and cares less about Irish 
affairs, and is ready enough to accept the assertion that the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland is the doing not of the Government and Mr. Balfour, 
but of Mr. Gladstone and the union of hearts. 

If the general election, therefore, were to take place at the close of 
the present session, I fail to see how the Ministerialists could make 
out a case for the Government which would carry much weight with 
the masses. To the vast majority of educated and thinking 
men. no justification is needed for the continuance of the present 
Ministry in office beyond the plain fact that their tenure of power 
is essential to the maintenance of the Union. Unfortunately, the 
fact that Home Rule means the repeal of the Union, and that the 
repeal of the Union means the dismemberment of the British Empire, 
has never been brought home to the mind of the masses. For my 
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own part, I hold now, as I have plways held and as I have repeated 
time after time in these pages, that the best chance of upholding the 
Union was thrown away when, on the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Go- 
vernment on the Home Rule Bill, the Liberal secessionists, by whose 
votes that defeat was brought about, declined to imite with the Con- 
servatives, and elected to form a distinct party under the name of 
Liberal Unionists. Be this as it may, it is certain that the mass of 
the electorate still look upon the Home Rule controversy as one of the 
ordinary issues of political conflict, about which they interest them- 
selves very little and have no distinct opinion of their own. Elec- 
tioneering agents, whether Liberal or Conservative, are agreed that, ex- 
cept in the constituencies where the Irish vote is imjK)rtant, the Home 
Rule question has very little hearing one way or the other. ( )n the one 
hand, protests against coercion meet with no popular respon.se ; on the 
other, appeals for the maintenance of the parliamentary union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland fall iq>on deaf ears. If you could 
diagnose the mind of the ordinary British elector. I belie\e you would 
find that his opinion on the Home Rule question comes \ cry much 
to this : that the Irish are a bad lot, and that the less one has to do 
with them the better. This opinion, it is obvious, may he worked 
upon so as to tell for as well as against the concession of Home 
Rule. The real danger to the Union lies not in the electors having 
any strong desire for Home Rule being conceded to Ireland, but in 
their indifference as to whether it is conceded or not. 

If, therefore, the Unionist party go to the country* dimply and 
solely on the necessity of resisting Home Rule, they will have an 
uphill battle to fight. Nor can I see much in the recital of their 
past achievements to enlist any very powerful sympathy on their 
behalf. Their strongest card is the Free Education Act, but somehow 
the remission of the school fees has not excited as much enthusiasm 
as was anticipated. The benefit to each individual voter is small, 
though the aggregate of benefactions is large ; and in any ease the # 
effect of the bonus accorded to the working classes will be discounted 
long before the general election can take place. I trust that in this, 
as in what I may have to say further, I shall not be thought desirous 
to disparage in any way the solid sterling claims of the Ministry 
and the Unionist party to popular support . I am only anxious to 
point out that it is not sufficient for the Conservatives to deserve suc- 
cess : they have got, jn as far as lies within their power, to command 
it also. 

Now my own view is that during the coining year a great deal 
might be done to strengthen the platform on which the appeal to the 
constituencies will have to be made either next autumn or in the 
ensuing spring. In the first place, in order to fulfil their own pledges, 
the Unionists have got to pass some sort of local government bill 
for Ireland. It is perfectly idle to suppose that any measure for 
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assigning the administration of purely local affairs to local and elected 
councils could ever meet the Irish demand for Home Rule. Still, the 
Irish have a grievance in the fact that certain local matters, which 
in England and Scotland would be managed by local authorities, are 
not treated on the same principle in Ireland. The grievance is one 
for which the Irish themselves are in the main responsible, apd it 
is by no means so grave a one as Liberal agitators are wont to 
represent. Still, there is a grievance, and its removal would do n^uch 
to destroy the force of the only serious argument in favour of Home 
Rule which has any weight with an English electorate. Moreover, 
so long as nothing is done to establish county councils in "Ireland, 
a large and important section of the Unionist party are o^n to the 
charge, however unreasonable or exaggerated, that they pwe their 
seats to promises which they have failed to keep. 

There are two other measures which the Government might pass 
to advantage during the last session of the present Parliament. No- 
body can doubt that one of the chief, if not the chief, consideration 
which induced the Ministry to bring in the Free Education Act wts ^he 
conviction that, if the measure in question were passed while the Con- 
servative party is in power, the voluntary schools, which are mainly 
Church of England schools, would receive far inot& just and kindly 
treatment than they could expect if the reform were carried on the 
proposal of a Liberal Go\ eminent and by the vote of a Radical majority. 
A similar consideration suggests that the reform of the House of 
I/O ids and the modification of our system of representation are sub- 
jects which have a far better chance of being treated on a sound and 
satisfactory principle by the present Parliament than by any Legis- 
lature that is likely to succeed to its inheritance. It is, to say the 
least, on the cards that the general election may replace the Liberals 
in office, and there is no use in blinking the fact that the Liberal 
Governments of the future will represent a shade of Radicalism of 
which hitherto this country has had no official ex^ierience. Common 
prudence, therefore, would dictate that, while there is a Conservative 
majority in both Houses, no opportunity should be lost of carrying 
out two great reforms whose pissing cannot in any case be long 
delayed. It is all-imi>ortant for the interests which Conservatives 
and constitutional Liberals have in common that the House of Lords 
should be reformed, and redistribution effected from a Conservative 
in lieu of a Radical point of view'. 

The experience of all countries possessing democratic institutions 
has shown the absolute necessity of having a powerful Second 
Chamber as a safeguard against spasmodic * and violent legislation. 
In the old days, when the House of Commons w r as elected by a 
middle-class constituency, and when Members of Parliament were, as 
a rule, closely connected by family and social ties with the peerage, 
the House of Lords served the purpose of a drag on hasty legislation 
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indifferently well. For good o^bad, we have changed all that. It 
is idle to suppose that a House of Commons, elected by household 
suffrage, and composed more and more of mefnbers whose paths in 
life place them outside the social influence of the aristocracy, can 
ever seriously be kept in check by a Chamber, membership of which 
is based solely upon the accident of birth. Moreover, the House of 
Lords itself is no longer what it was. Up to the middle of the 
present century it was practically an assembly of great landowners, 
representing what was then the most powerful interest in the 
country. Times have altered. The ownership of land no longer 
confers c upon its owner the same political and social influence that 
it used to do. Amongst the peers themselves the landowning 
qualification has ceased to be regarded as an essential condition of 
membership. Of late years, and especially during Mr. Gladstone's 
tenure of office, any number of peers have been created, whose sole 
claim to a peerage lay' in the fact that they had obtained distinction 
in their professional or official careers. There is much to be said for 
making the Upper House a Chamber of Notables ; though exception 
may be taken as to the eligibility of some of the men of note who have 
within our time been raised to the peerage. But there is nothing to 
be said for a Cfiambcr of the sons and grandhons of notables, pos- 
sessing neither land nor wealth, and whose hereditary right to legislate 
is derived from the fact that their ancestor was in his day a 
meritorious public servant. The Marquis of Carabas, though lie may 
be the greatest booby that ever existed, is still a power in the State 
as owner of the Carabas estates. Lord Redtape, the impecunious 
descendant of a former head of a Government department, is nothing 
and nobody. As life-peers the men of note in their day art 1 , or may 
be, of real service to the State ; as jieers whose titles devolve upon 
their heirs in perpetuity they are an anachronism and an absurdity. 
Nobody who wishes to have our constitution preserved intact desires 
to see the principles of heredity excluded from the composition of # 
the House of Lords. Respect for high rank, old names, and large 
fortunes is a characteristic of the British nation ; and any Upper 
Chamber whose authority would command the respect of the country 
must of necessity be largely composed of the representatives of our 
great families, holding their seats not by election, but by right of 
birth. But if under democratic institutions we are to retain an Upper 
Chamber bas^l on a principle inconsistent with the ideas of democracy, 
the House of Lords must have a large infusion of life-peers nominated 
as the reward of public service or high repute ; and it must also have 
the power of excluding from its deliberations the black sheep of the 
peerage. It may be said that the offenders in question are deterred 
by social opinion from exercising their privileges as hereditary legis- 
lators. But still, the mere fact that, if they so chose, they might 
exercise these privileges affects the esteem in which the House of 
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Lords is popularly held. No man is^ better fitted than the present 
Prime Minister to devise a scheme under which the House of Lords 
might be made a tVuly representative assembly not only of the 
aristocracy, but of the great intellectual, social, and industrial 
interests of the community. . No period can be imagined at which 
such a scheme could be brought forward with a better chance of 
success; and if Lord Salisbury could signalise his Premiership by 
increasing the authority of the House of Lords as a Second Chanfber 
he would have rendered a signal service to the constitutional cause. 

Again, it is absolutely certain that at no distant date the question 
of Parliamentary representation will have to be dealt with afresh. 
It seems to me that hero also the Ministry have an exceptional oppor- 
tunity of settling a question — whose settlement cannot ‘long be 
deferred in any case — in accordance with Conservative interests. 
One man, one \ote, is, we are given to understand, to be one of the 
main articles of the Radicul programme. That property has a right 
to representation as well as numbers is no doubt a Conservative 
theory. But in practice the theory was abandoned when household 
suffrage was made the basis of our electoral system. The number of 
plural votes ih utterly insignificant as compared w^Jji the aggregate 
of single votes; while the fact of a man of wealth having here and 
there votes in a score of constituencies affords a telling cry to the 
opponents of privilege. Practically the adoption of the one man, 
one vote, principle would make no appreciable difference in the result 
of the polls, afid if the Conservatives decline to accept the proposed 
change cm t he ground of abstract principle they are only fighting 
for the shadow after they have surrendered the substance. If, on the 
other hand, they agree that every elector shall only vote for the con- 
stituency in which lie is domiciled, they have a right to insist that no 
locality shall be favoured in preference to another. In other words, 
the Conservatives would, in my opinion, do wisely in going in for 
equal electoral districts and numerical representation. The Radicals 
would dislike the proposal, hut they could not resist it without 
sacrificing the fundamental principle of democracy, the right of the 
majority to rule. I know very well that this principle is not an 
article of the Conservative creed. But as the Conservatives have 
committed themselves irretrievably to its adoption in practice, I 
fail to see why they should not insist on its being carried out to its 
logical results, especially when these results are likely to promote the 
welfare of the party. The subject is too large a one to discuss here 
at any length. It is enough for my present purpose to say that, if 
Parliamentary representation were made to correspond with population, 
the result would be to materially diminish the representation of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, and to greatly increase the electoral power of 
the urban, as distinguished from the rural, constituencies. Under 
existing conditions the real strength of the Conservative party is to 
Yol. XXX— No. 174 N 
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he found in England, and, ab 6 ve all, in the great English towns. 
Formerly it was different. But of late years the whole tenor of our 
legislation has been destructive of the power of the county families, 
and has thereby rendered the rural electorate mt>re amenable to Radical 
influences. On the other hand, the social tendency of the day has 
been to strengthen the influences which tell in favour of Conserva- 
tism in the cities. All sound statesmanship consists in recognising 
accomplished facts ; and if the Conservatives are wise they will 
modify their policy so as to suit the action of the various causes 
which t are daily rendering the agricultural population more Radical, 
and the urban population more Conservative. 

If, therefore, the Ministry should employ the coming session in 
re-orgalrising the House of Lords and in reconst meting our electoral 
system on the principle of making population the sole test of repre- 
sentation. they will have done much to strengthen the permanent 
interests of the cause they represent. But I ain free to admit that, 
even if they were to carry both the reforms above referred to, they 
would still stand in need of a popular electoral programme. With 
the merits or demerits of democracy as a working system I am not 
concerned. Fpy good or for evil, we have accepted the system, 
and, after once accepting, there is no going backward. We must 
deal with things as they are. And as things are with us the power 
of electing the supreme power in the State has been handed o\er 
to the working classes — that is, to the classes who have to earn 
their daily living by manual labour. In the great ‘majority of our 
constituencies the artisan and labourer vote outnumbers all the 
others. It is obvious, therefore, that the working classes, if they 
cl loose to combine together, can decide the result of any general 
election. This is the fact — pleasant or unpleasant — with which our 
politicians have to deal. If we hope to enlist the support of the 
working classes, we must have a programme which apjieals to their 
interests, or, at any rate, to their imagination. The various measures, 
either past or prospective, which I have enumerated, affect issues in 
which the mass of the elect 01 ate take little or no interest. To look 
ahead is one of the privileges of easy circumstances. How, in the 
name of common sense, can you expect a man to look ahead whose 
first, if not whose sole, thought is to provide food and shelter from 
; .weak to week for himself and his family ? To understand the merits 
the Home Rule controversy, to appreciate the advantages of a 
, -Second Chamber, to have views on the theory of representation, to 
- recognise the value of a wise foreign policy — are all things which are 
vaacwwstent witb. tbe conditions under which the mass of our nqw 
, xtodumtoVw* and have their being. Other things being equal, 

have# natural tendency to vpte for the 
'< Liberal esadidata*; .They have been taught to beliercLbat the liberals 
< ace them friends, and not the Conservatives* After all, for the clashes 
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to whom any change cannot well out be for the better, a party 
which promises change even without the remotest chance of realising 
their promises possesses a natural attraction. The story of the ass, 
which was induced to jpg along by the*rider’s holding over his ears a 
stick with a bunch of carrots fastened to its end conveys a political 
moral. The carrots may never be reached, but the donkey will run 
after them notwithstanding. 

If, therefore, the Conservatives wish to counteract the influences 
which tend to drive the working-class electors into the Liberal 
camp, they must make a direct bid for their support. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme for State insurance against poverty caused by 
old age corner within the category of measures which really interest 
the working class. Its defect is, that it is too complicated, too 
remote, and too uncertain in its operation to take much hold on the 
]K)pular mind. The same causes which render our working classes 
more energetic and more thriftless than their fellows in other Euro- 
pean countries render them also indifferent to provision against a 
i emote and uncertain danger. To them — as indeed to most of — 
a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. Now, the point on 
which the working clans feels most strongly is the length of their 
hours of labour. In itself the Eight Hours Movemen£is not unreason- 
able. and the principle that men should not as a rule be expected to 
work more than eight hours out of every four-and-twenty is one that 
can only be established by legislation. No party considerations are 
in\ol\ed in tin* issue whether a legal restriction of the hours of labour 
is or is not desirable. Sooner or later an Eight Hours Bill is certain to 
form part and parcel of the programme of one party or the other, and 
the party which first shows itself disposed to take such a measure 
under its favourable consideration may rely on popular support. To 
put the matter plainly, if we want to secure the working-class vote 
we shall have to pay for it, and I doubt whether we could pay a cheaper 
price than that of undertaking to jiass a Bill in the next Parliament, 
limiting by legislation the hours of labour. What the precise limits 
should be, must of course be a subject for further and fuller con- 
sideration. All I contend for is that we should accept the prin- 
ciple which underlies the Eight Hours agitation. 

Unless some item of this character is added to the Unionist pro- 
gramme, I think our candidates will find they are fighting with the 
odds against them. No doubt,* as I have observed already, the Con- 
servatives have a good record to show ; and if judgment had to be 
given by the constituencies as they existed before we introduced 
household suffrage, the -verdict would infallibly have been in their 
favour. , With the pretent electorate the result is by no means equally 
certain* Indeed, ithriugh by-electkma are an uncertain test, the in* 
dicaiions ftmri*hed4>y1fcbe recent -electoral oontests would seem to 
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show that the Liberal are gainttg ground with the masses while the 
Conservatives are losing it Still, the influences w luck operate on 
behalf of Conservatism in England are so nuifterous and so strong 
that, whether they command a majority 01 not* the Conservatives will 
unquestionably form the most powerful single pmty m the next 
Parliament as they do in the present 

I wish I could feel a like confidence with legal d to my fi lends 
the Liberal L niomsts They hav e failed to hi mg home t o the count ly 
at large the conviction that the maintenance of the Union in a matter 
of such paramount importance as to ovenule all other considera- 
tions. "Whether they might ha\e succeeded in so doing if they had 
followed the advice I have so often given m these columns must remain 
a matter of speculation My own opinion has indeed bun confirmed 
by the course of events Hut, be this as it mav the fact is ceitain 
that the next election will not turn ns according to the Libe lal l nionist 
theon it ought to do on the case for or against Home Kuh 'it t 
except upon’ this tlieorv thev , as a separate pai tv haw no it«ison of 
existence Thev will have to come before the const it m licit s citliei 
as Liberals who aie determined to vote against the let uni of the 
Liberals to power 01 as Conservatives who ait not pie pined to 
identify themselves with the Conseivative paitv Om people never 
did and never will understand superfine distinctions and unless I 
am mistaken, the sim t fate will befall the Liberal l uioiuMn at the 
next election as befell the Peclite part) lo the piocc's of hitting 
between two stools tlieie is one ending and one ending only 

If, however, the Lmouist party should come* to the conclusion 
that they must close up tlicir ranks and appeal to tlu e oust it lie ncit s 
on some such platfoim as that which I have indie ited it is clt ai 
a new departuie will call for new men In all ele mociac it s men 
count ior more than measures In the Conseivative ranks then* 
is no single personality who can he compared with the* Liberal 
leader. I am ceitainly no admirer of Mi Gladstone Indeed, T 
feel convinced that when our time becomes history one of the 
problems of the \ictonan eia will be to account for the <\tia- 
ordmary influence wielded b) a statesman who has left behind him 
in his life’s record — m his speeches and in his writings — so little 
evidence of any exceptional ability But it would Ik idle to dispute the 
feet that he is, and has le>ng been, the leading political personage of 
our day. Both Lord Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfulel enjo^e*d the 
same sort of prestige m the later years of their lives ; but m respect 
of popular admiration Mr Gladstone stands first and foremost I, 
and those who think with me, may deem this admiration exaggerated 
or misplaced, but it would be idle for us to question its existence, 
or even its sincerity. The 1 old man eloquent ’ lias become the* 
favourite of the public, and with our public the older a favourite 
grows the greater becomes the favour m which he is held. Against 
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the leader of the Opposition whom have the Unionists to set in rivalry 
as a candidate for popular support ? Lord Salisbury, with all his 
exceptional ability, is not, and never has been, a persona grata to the 
British public. His speeches are an intellectual treat, but the great 
public cares more for sentiment than for intellect ; and Lord Salis- 
bury labours under the double defect of having little sympathy with 
popular sentiment and of being unable to feign a sympathy he does 
not feel. Lord Hartington is an instance of what a position a states- 
man can happily still earn in England by high character, great 
honesty, and absolute singleness of puqjose ; but still even bis most 
ardent j artisans would never dream of suggesting that lie could 
.stump the country as a competitor with Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Balfour 
has many advantages on his side : he has youth, breeding, good looks, 
and eloquence. He belongs to the class by which Englishmen in 
their hearts all like to be led, and he has shown by his successful 
administration of Ireland that he knows both how to lead and howto 
rule. But as yet there is no evidence of his having that sort *>f 
pojmlar instinct which is essential to make a mail a great actor either 
on the dramatic or the ]x>litical stage. The instinct is one which 
is bom. not acquired ; and though Mr. Balfour jnay possess it, 
he has had as yet no opportunity of proving its possession. Mr. 
( voschen and Mr. Smith ha\e both earned the respect and esteem of 
their fellow-countrymen ; but neither of them belongs to the category 
from whom the leader* of men are chosen. New times and new 
circuin Malice.* fvquire new policies, and in the period on which we 
are now entering it is certain that party contests will turn more and 
more on social and lc>s on j>olitical issues. 

To put it plainly, the Labour question will be the one on 
which in all likelihood the general election will turn. If the 
Unionist party wish to carry the day, they must not allow the 
Opposition to pose in the character of the real friends of the working 
classes ; and if they intend to come forward as the champions of the 
reasonable requirements of the working classes, they must have as a 
spokesman some one who has the ear of the public. I myself fail to 
see any present member of the Ministry who can be relied upon to 
play the part with advantage. The one jwlitician who could lead a 
Conservative movement in the interests of labour is Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Whatever else may be urged against him, he commands 
public attention, he knows liow to speak to a popular audience, and 
he understands, better perhaps than any other statesman of his j>arty, 
how the great world outside of Parliament thinks and feels. If, 
therefore, the Government intend to fight the next election on the 
platform on which success is most likely to be obtained they will be 
ill-advised unless they enlist on their behalf the active services of their 
late colleague. 
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It may probably be urged that it would be dishonest for the 
Conservative party to take up a cry with wjrich, as a body, they 
have but little sympathy. •Personally, I am a believer in the 
discredited policy of the laissez-faire school ; and in virtue of my 
belief or want of belief I have the utmost doubts as to the success 
of any attempt to alter the relations of labour and capital by means of 
legislation. On the other hand, I am bound to admit that the whole 
cdurse of legislation in recent years, no matter what party was in 
power, has been one series of violations of the fundamental principles 
of my old-fashioned creed. In several instances these violations 
have been attended with success — whether permanent or temporary, 
time alone can show. Amongst the labouring classes there is an 
almost universal consensus of opinion that the experiment of limiting 
the hours of labour by legislation is one which ought to be tried ; 
and I for one am of opinion that when once, rightly or wrongly, you 
have given supreme power to the working classes, you are bound as 
a logical corollary to try any exj>eriment on whose utility the mass 
of the electorate are agreed. 

There is nothing in the eight hours movement inconsistent 
with Conservative or Unionist principles; and if by admitting that 
the subject is one for investigation and, if necessary, for legislation, 
you can secure the return of a Unionist majority in the next 
Parliament, the game is well worth the candle. According to my 
views, the maintenance of the Union is, I re^jeat again, a matter 
of life or death to England ; and if the Liberals fail to obtain a 
majority at the next election, the safety of the Union is assured for 
many a long day to come. Xo thinking man, whate\er his riews 
can doubt that the fact of Home Rule haring conic within the 
domain of practical politics is due to a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances which are ne\ er likely to occur again. It will be a long 
time before we have another Mr. Gladstone — a still longer time 
before any future Mr. Gladstone, in the last days of a protracted 
life, is placed in a position in which his only chance of returning to 
office is to be found in purchasing the support of the Irish vote by 
granting a separate Parliament to Ireland. If the Unionists retain 
their majority at the next election Home Rule is adjourned to 
the Greek Calends. 

The fact, is we are passing politically through a transition period. 
Whenever Mr. Gladstone ceases to be an active factor in politics, 
there must be a fresh deal of the political pack. What the result of 
that deal may be it is impossible to foresee. The one thing certain 
is that every hand dealt out will be fundamentally different. As 
things stand. Sir William Harcourt is marked out as Mr. Gladstone’s 
immediate successor as Leader of the Opposition. Neither Sir 
George Trevelyan nor Mr. Morley looms big enough in the public eye 
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to fill the post. But Sir William Haicourt himself can at the best be 
only considered as a stopgap. In any future Liberal Administration 
the Radical element* will necessarily be supreme; and the Radical 
party will require leaders of a very different calibre from the 
member for Derby. In the Conservative ranks, the choice of a 
future leader in the event of the present Premier’s retirement would 
lie practically between Mr. Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill. 
As to the Liberal Unionists, even if their political existence should 
prove far more long lived than I myself deem probable, the question 
of their leadership is even more open to doubt. According tp the 
probabilities of human life, the date cannot well be distant at which 
Lord Hartington will have to quit the House of Conynons ; and. 
whenever this event comes to pass, the Liberal Unionists will be as 
sheep without a shepherd. Mr. Chamberlain would be liis lordchip’s 
natural successor ; but I am by no means confident how far he 
would be available for the purpose. I & Mr, Gladstone were to go. 
a reconciliation between the Gladstonian Liberals and a section of 
the Liberal Unionists would inevitably be attempted, and probably 
with success, on the baris of adjourning the Home Rule controversy 
for an indefinite period. Of the party thus reconciled Mr. Chamber- 
lain would b.e the head and front. Indeed, my <^wn idea has always 
been that Mr. Chamberlain, in default of Mr. Gladstone, is destined 
to be the next Liberal Premier. A> to the Nationalist party, its 
future is equally uncertain. The Home Rule movement, whatever 
his former colleagues may think or say, is t lie creation of Mr. Parnell ; 
and, without him, the structure of the Irish Parliamentary party 
falls to the ground. Without Parnell as leader, the Nationalists are 
no longer formidable from a Parliamentary point of view. With 
Parnell as leader, the alliance bet wet n the Gladstonian Liberals and 
the Irish Separatists becomes a practical impossibility. From this 
dilemma there is no escape. 

Thus all things point to the ]>aramount necessity of gaining the 
next election. If the Unionist party can secure the ret mm of a new 
Parliament committed to the maintenance of the Union, the safety and 
welfare of England are secured. To achieve tills end no sacrifice is 
too great, provided it be not inconsistent with honesty and honour 
On most questions which divide Liberals and Conservatives a 
settlement may be arrived at in one sense or the other without 
imperilling the vital interests of the country. But if legislative inde- 
pendence is granted to Ireland, the death-warrant of Great Britain, 
as she has hitherto been known to the world, is signed and sealed. 
Such, at least, is the conviction of the Unionist party ; and, if it is 
held sincerely, this conviction justifies any measure or any action or 
any alliance to which honest men can give their support. I have 
endeavoured to show how, in my opinion, the Liberals can best be 
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kept out of office. As long as (this is done, I care little liow it is 
done. All I wish is to impress the plain truth that it is not enough for 
the Unionists to have sense and argument and logic on their side : 
they have got to have votes a? well. And if they have votes, they 
have got, under our present institutions, to pay for them either in 
meal or malt. 


Edward Dicey. 
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A WAR CORRESPONDENT'S 
' REMINISCENCES 


It wa* down by the* Danube side, in the earlier days of the Russo- 
Turkish war. Skobeleff and myself wore squatting in a hole in 
the ground, to escape the rain of bullets rfhd shells which the Turks 
wore pouring across the ri\er on t lit* detachment which the young 
general commanded. 

•Here you and I are/ said Skobeleflf \\ it li a laugh, ‘like Uriah 
the llit t it c*, right in the forefront of the battle ; and how strange it 
is that quiet stay-at-home folks all over the world" who take their 
morning papeis just as they do their breakfasts, know' ever so 
much more alxmt this war as a whole than we fellows do, who are 
actually listening to tin* whistle of the bullets and the crash of the 
shells V 

Skobeleff did not pursue the subject further, because just then a 
shell exploded right in front of us, and of the mud which it threw 
up, a splash hit him in tin* fact* and changed the current of his 
idea* ; but ne\ertheless his remark was a \ery true one. War 
correspondence and tin* electric telegraph have given the peaceful 
citizen the ad\antage, in tin* matter of quick and wide war-news, 
over the soldier who is looking the enemy in the face in the actual 
lwittlefield. But this intelligence, although peaceful readers take 
little account of the manner of getting it, and have come to look 
ujK)ii it as a thing of course — as a mere matter of everyday routine — 
yet reaches their breakfast -tables as the outcome only of long thought- 
ful planning, of stupendous physical and mental exertion, of hair- 
breadth risks encountered. It is my purpose in the following pages 
to tell something of t lie manner of the war correspondent's working 
life, something of the character of his exertions to satisfy the world’s 
crave for the ‘ latest intelligence from the seat of war/ and something 
of the dangers that encompass the path of his duty. If the recital 
of some personal experiences in this field may strike the reader as 
involving the imputation of egotism, I would beg of him to entertain 
the excuse that it is not easy for a man to avoid egotism when he is 
speaking mainly of himself. 
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* In my day dreams ’ — I an/ quoting from a lecture I delivered 
some ten years ago — in my day dreams, indulged in mostly when 
smarting under the consciousness of my own deficiencies, I have tried 
to think out the attributes that ought to be concentrated in the 
ideal war-correspondent. He ought to possess the gift of tongues — 
to be conversant with all European 'languages, a selection of the 
Asiatic languages, and a few of the African tongues, such as Abyssi- 
nian, Ashantee, Zulu, and Soudanese. He should have the sweet 
angelic temper of a woman, be as [affable as if he were a politician 
canvassing for a vote, and at the same time be big and ugly enough to 
impress the conviction that it would be highly unwise to take any 
liberties with him. The paragon waf correspondent should be able to 
ride anything that chance may send him, from a giraffe to a rat ; be 
able to ride a hundred miles at a stretch ; to go without food for a 
week, if needful, and without sleep for as long ; never to get tired — 
never to feel the sensation of a ‘ slight sinking, you know ; * and be 
able at the end of a ride — of a journey however long, arduous, and 
sleepless — to write round-hand for a foreign telegraph clerk, ignorant 
of the correspondent's language, at the rate of a column an hour for 
six or eight consecutive hours ; after which he should, as a matter of 
course, gallop b&fck to the scene of action without a moment's delay. 
He should be a competent judge of warfare; conversant with all 
military operations, from the mounting of a corporal's guard to the 
disposition of an army in the field, lie ought to have supreme dis- 
regard for hostile fire when real duty calls upon him <to expose him- 
self to it; and his pulse should be as calm when shells are bursting 
around him as if he were watching his bosom-friend undergoing the 
ordeal of the marriage service. He must ha\e a genuine instinct for 
the place and day of an impending combat ; he must be able to scent 
the coming battle from afar, and allow nothing to hinder him from 
getting up in time to be a spectator of it. He should be so consti- 
tuted as to have an intuitive perception how the day hath gone; t<f 
be able to discern victory or defeat, while as yet to the spectator not 
so gifted the field of strife seems confusion wor^e confounded ; and so 
to rely on his own judgment as to venture, ere the turmoil has died 
away, to turn his back upon it, and ride off, the earliest bearer of the 
momentous tidings. To potter about waiting till the last shot is 
fired ; to linger for returns of killed and wounded, and for the 
measured reports of the generals ; to be the chiffonnier of the rags of 
the battlefield; that is work he must leave to his helpers. Alas! 
there never was such a man, and there never will be such a man. I 
tbifilr Julius Caesar would have been an exceptionally brilliant war- 
correspondent, if the profession had been invented in his time, and if 
he could have weaned himself from the meaner avocations of com- 
manding armies, conquering countries, and ruling nations. But the 
first Napoleon, if only he could have been a little truthful occasion- 
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ally, would have eclipsed Julius Csefe, and knocked William Howard 
Russell into a cocked hat. 

Before the Frandb-German war there had been war-cOrrespondents, 
and one at least of those had made for himself a reputation to vie 
with which no representative of a newer school, has any claim. But 
their work, being in the pre-telegraphic period, was carried on under 
less arduous conditions than those which confront the war-cortespon- 
dent of to-day. Nor was it so incumbent on them to carry their 
lives in their hands. Before far-reaching rifled firearms came into 
use, it was quite easy to see a battle without getting within the 
range of fire. But this is no longer possible. With siege guns that 
carry shells ten miles, with field artillery having a range of four miles, 
and with rifles that kill without benefit of clergy at two miles, the 
war-correHj)ondent may as well stay at home with his mother, unless he 
has hardened his heart to take his full share of the risks of the 
battlefield. Indeed, if he has determined to look narrowly into the 
turbulent heart of each successive spasm of the bloody struggle— -and 
it is only, now, by doing this that he can make for himself a genuine 
and abiding reputation, lie must lay his account with adventuring 
more risk than falls to the lot of the average soldier. The percentage 
of casualties among war-corre*pondents is great A* than that among 
the actual fighting men. In the petty Servian campaign of 1876, 
for instance, there were twelve correspondents who kept the field and 
went under fire. Of those, three were killed and four were wounded. 
Certainly nof more than thirty correspondents ami artists, all told, 
Mere in the Soudan from the earliest troubles to the final failure of 
the Nile expedition, but on or under its cruel sand lie the corpses of 
at least six of my comrades. O'Donovan, the adventurous pioneer 
of Merv, perished with Hicks. The last hope has long faded that 
Vizetelly, endowed though lie was with more lives than the proverbial 
cat, has still a life in hand. Power lived to he Gordon’s loyal, valiant, 
and trusted lieutenant, but fell on the errand of attempting to bring 
to us the full details of that noble soldier’s heroism. Cameron and 
St. Leger were struck down on the same bloody day, and rest 
together in their shallow grave in the hot Bayuda sand. Poor 
Gordon, who had been a soldier before he became a war-correspondent, 
died a lone death of thirst in the heart of the desert, while pushing 
urgently on to where his duty lay. Time would fail me to tell of 
those who have ]>erished of fevers and other maladies, who have been 
wounded, shipwrecked, and encountered strange hairbreadth escapes ; 
of others again who have come home so broken by hardship and 
vicissitude that what remains of life to them is nought but weariness 
and pain. And it is such men who have been classed with the 
camp followers, and denounced as i drones who eat the rations of 
fighting men and do no work at all/ 

It was the Franco-German war of 1870 which brought about the 
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revolution in the methods of wir-correspondence, although at Saar- 
brdcken in the earliest days of that great contest, there was as yet 
no perception of the opportunities that lay to dur hands. But if at 
Saarbriicken the correspondents thus early on the war-path were still 
unregenerate in this respect, we had some experiences in which the 
comic and the tragic were curiously blended. Within two miles of 
the little town lay a whole French army corps, which any day might 
overwhelm Saarbriicken and its slender garrison of a single German 
battalion. So we lived, quite a little detachment of us, in an hotel 
on the outskirts, ready for a judicious bolt. At this hotel there 
arrived one morning a young German girl who was engaged, we 
learned, to a sergeant in the regiment garrisoning Saarbriicken. She 
had come, to say farewell to her sveetlieart l>efore the fighting should 
begin, and he should march away, mayhap never to return. Some of 
the livelier spirits among us conceived the idea that the ]mir should 
get married before the parting should lie said. Both were willing. 
The bridegroom's officer gave him lea\ e, on condition that should the 
alarm ‘sound, he was to join hi> battalion without a moment's delay. All 
was in readiness, and the clergyman was just alx>ut to join the ]>air in 
holy matrimony, when the sound of a bugle suddenly broke in on the 
stillness. It mas* the alarm. The bridegroom hurriedly embraced 
the bride, buckled on liis accoutrements and darted off to the alanu- 
platz. In ten minutes more the combat was in full swing; the 
French had carried the heights o\ei hanging the town, and were* 
pouring down ujion it their artillery and mitrailleuse fin*. Our hotel 
was right in the line of fire, and soon liecame exceedingly disagreeable 
quarters. We got the women down into the cellar and waited for 
events. A shell crashed into the kitchen, bur-t inside flic cooking 
stove, and blew the wedding breakfast, which was still being kept 
hot, into what an American colleague called * everlasting smash.* It 
was too hot to stay there, and everybody strategically manoeuvred^ 
to the rear, including the German battalion which had constituted 
the garrison. A few days later was fought, close to Saarbriicken, 
the desperate battle of the Spielieren, in which the bridegroom’s 
regiment took a leading part. The day after the battle I was 
wandering about the battlefield helping to relieve the wounded, and 
gazing shudderingly on the heaps of dead. Suddenly I came on our 
bridegroom, liis back resting against a stump. He was stone dead, 
with a bullet through his throat. 

Perhaps the most thrilling episode of all that colossal struggle 
was the singularly dramatic climax of the battle of Gravelotte. All 
day long, from noon until the going down of the sun, the roar of the 
cannon and the roll of the musketry had been incessant. The deep 
ravine between Gravelotte and St. Hubert was a horrible jtandemonium 
wherein seethed struggling masses of German soldiery, tom by the 
shell-fire of the French batteries, writhing under the stings of the 
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mitrailleuse, bewildered between inevitable death in front, and no 
less inevitable disgrace behind. Again and again frantic efforts were 
being made to force up out of the hell in the ravine and gain foothold 
in the edge of the plajteau beyond ; atid ever the cruel sleet of lead 
beat them back and crushed them down. The long summer day was 
waning into dusk, and the fortunes of the battle still trembled in the 
balance, when the last reserve of the Germans — the second army 
corps — came hurrying up toward the brink of the abyss. In the 
lurid glare of the blazing village, the German king stood by the way- 
side and greeted his stalwart Pomeranians as they passed him. High 
over the roll of the drums, the blare of the bugles, and the«crash of 
the cannon, rose the eager burst of cheering, as the soldiers answered 
their sovereign's greeting, and then followed their chiefs down into 
the fell depths of the terrible chasm. The strain of the crisis was 
sickening as we waited for the issue, in -a sort of spasm of sombre 
silence. The old king sat, with his back against a wall, on a ladder, 
one end of which rested on a broken gun-carriage, the other on a 
dead horse. Bismarck, with an elaborate assumption of coolness which 
his restlessness belied, made pretence to be reading letters. The 
loar of the close battle swelled and deepened till the lery ground 
trembled beneath u*». The night fell like a pall, btft the blaze of the 
adjacent conflagration lit up the anxious group here by the church- 
yard wall. From out the medley of broken troops littering the 
slope in front, ro*e suddenly a great shout, that grew in volume as it 
rolled nearer. • The hoofs of a galloping horse rattled on the cause- 
way. A moment later, Moltke, his face for once quivering with 
emotion, sprang from the saddle, and, running toward the king, cried 
out — * It is good for us; we ha\e carried the position, and the 
\ictorv is with your Majesty ! * The king started to his feet with a 
feneut‘God be thanked !’ and then burst into tears. Bismarck, 
with a great sigh of relief, crushed his letters in the hollow’ of his 
hand ; and a simultaneous hurrah welcomed the good tidings. 

The Franco-German war, with its bloody battles, with its sudden 
ruin of the French imperial regime, with its astounding wreck of the 
French military prestige*, culminated in that stupendous event, the 
eapit illation of Paris to the besieging German army. Paris, in 
Bismarck’s blunt phrase, had been ‘stewing in her own juice,’ till at 
last there was no juice left in her ; and the pangs of sheer starvation 
forced the proud city, with passionate rage in her heart, to bow her 
arrogant head, and succumb to the ring of blood and iron that had 
girdled her about, and cut the nutriment from her vitals. It will be 
readily understood liow, when the capitulation was imminent, the 
correspondents with the besieging forces, stimulated by the aidour 
of competition, were on the alert each to be the first to enter the 
beleaguered city, and tell the outside world of its plight. The good 
fortune happened to me to anticipate my rivals. I threw myself 
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into a hurried investigation of ^ie misery and the heroism of Paris. 
There needed no acuteness to discern to what a plight of hungry 
misery she had been reduced before she had brought herself to endure 
the humiliation of surrender. • That night she was alone with her 
grief and her hunger : not until the morrow came the relief and con- 
solation which the sympathy of Britain- so promptly forwarded to the 
capital of the ally with whom had been endured the hardships and 
earned the successes of the Crimean war. Wan, starved citizens 
crept by on the unlit boulevards, before and since the parade of 
luxury and sleek affluence. No cafes invited the promenader with 
brilliant, splendour of illumination and garish lavishness of decora- 
tion, for there were no proinenaders to entice, no fuel to furnish gas, 
no dainty viands wherewith to trick out the plateglass windows. 
The gaiety, the profusion, and the sinfulness of the Paris which one 
had known in the Second^ Empire days had given place to quiet 
uncomplaining dejection, to utter depletion, to a decorum at once 
beautiful, startling, and sad. The hotels were all hospitals. The 
Red Cross flag floated from almost every house, indicative of sick or 
wounded inmates, bandaged cripples limped along the streets, and 
the only traffic was furnished by the interminable procession of 
funerals. I had brought in, stowed in a wallet on my back, some five 
pounds of ham. The servants of the place where I stayed put the 
meat on a dish with a cover over it, and showed it up and down 
the Rue du Faubourg St. Hon ore as a curiosity, charging a sou for 
lifting the cover. 

In a dingy eating-house I found at supper several of my journalistic 
comrades, who had remained inside Paris during the long siege. 
They were eating steaks of horseflesh, followed by ragout of dog ; 
and the few scraps of bread on the table consisted of a sort of dingy 
paste about one half of which was sand. Horseflesh is far from bad 
eating, only you require to get a little accustomed to it before you 
can quite relish it. It has a curious sweetish taste, and the fat is 
scarce and not quite satisfactory. The Parisians during the siege 
had become great connoisseurs in horseflesh. It was discovered that 
the tenderest joints were furnished by a young grey filly, and that 
the toughest meat was that of a chestnut stallion. I did not try 
the dog ; anyone who is cuiious as to the flavour of this viand can 
-easily kill a dog and make the experiment for himself. Some people 
averred it went best with mushrooms ; others praised it eaten cold 
in a pie with truffles. 

On the, 1st- of .March 1871, the day of the entry of the German 
-troops into- ♦Paris* rather a curious , experience befell me. While 
as yfet within the' German cordon. in the Place de la. Concorde, I 
rfotaBerveck that ^wa$ feeing, dogged* , il had no sooner passed .out pf 
that *e0rdoj^4hn» &*m vehemently assailed^ by. an. angry mob, who 
insisted that f was a Prussian spy. A detachment of National Guards 
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holding a police post rescued me ^ the bayonet point from the 
genial enthusiasts who were dragging me along the street on my 
back, with the expressed intention of drowning me in the basin of 
an adjacent fountain. , A good deal of my clothing had been tom 
off me, but that was a trifle. Overhauling myself in the police- 
station, I discovered that along with half of my greatcoat had disap- 
peared my notebook, which was in the pocket of the missing section 
of the garment. This was a most serious misfortune. In those 
times I had accustomed myself to write out at full length in my 
notebook the description of scenes or events of which I was a witness, 
detailing in form ready for the printer the accounts of incident after 
incident as the incidents successively evolved themselves. From the 
summit of the tower of Longchamps I had looked down that morning 
on Kaiser Wilhelm’s great rc\ iew of his army on the racecourse, and 
my description of that remarkable scene, at least two columns long, 
was in the lost note-book. One result "of this concurrent writing 
out is that the writers memory does not charge itself with the 
recollection of what has been committed to paper ; and thus I had 
not only lost the actual ‘ copy ’ already indited and out of hand, but 
was destitute of the power to reproduce the lost matter. While 
I was internally bewailing myself, a citizen in a fine glow of triumph 
rushed into the police-station. ‘Voila!’ he shouted, as he waved 
aloft my note-book in one hand and my coat tail in the other: 
* Here is damning e\idence that the prisoner is a wicked spy! Here 
are the villain’s notes, the lies he has been writing down concerning 
our unhappy Paris ! ’ I could have embraced the excited ouvrier , 
frowsy as he was ; he had done me an incalculable benefit in his 
effort to seal my doom. His face was a study when, in the gladness 
of my heart, I offered him a five-franc piece. The implacable patriot 
accepted it. 

Presently, under an escort of National Guards with fixed bayonets 
— for the mob was still dangerous — I was marched through a couple 
of streets to the bureau of a bitting magistrate. My companions 
were a gentleman in a blouse who was accused of having stolen an 
ink-bottle ; a tatterdemalion detected in selling a couple of cigars 
to a Bavarian cavalryman, and a woman whom the Paris mob had 
stripped and painted divers colours, because she had been caught 
parleying with a Prussian drummer. The magistrate was so good 
as to deal with me first. Fortunately I was able to produce to him 
my British passport and my journalistic credentials. He called in 
, his. sister, who had lived iu England, tto aftsist him in deciding on 
„the authenticity of .those documents*, .She ‘promptly pronounced in 
. their favour, and hia worship becande immediately gracious. He told 
jn&Xw&afrae, and was. good enough to dead me an oldcoat in- whieh 
< to, walk, ta myv hotel.;. at the gracefully begging me.tjo 
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excuse what he termed ‘the li^le inconvenience I had experienced, 
on account of the not unnatural excitement of the Paris populace.* 
The magistrate’s good sister sent me to* a bedroom, where I 
washed off the most flagrant stains of the. recent unpleasantness. 
Outside the mob were still howling fiercely. Time was very 
precious to me : I could not endure to ‘wait indefinitely, yet I did not 
care to offer myself to the tender mercies of the gentlemen of the 
pavement. The sister in this strait proved herself a ministering 
angel. She said there was a door opening in a quiet side-alley, and 
actually offered to escort me to my hotel, which was close by. As 
we walked, I told the good soul I did not know how to thank her ; 
had it been her servant I could have found no difficulty in requiting 
the good office, but a lady — ‘ Oh,’ she broke in/ that is not so difficult, 
I will put my pride in my pocket. My brother has a fair salary ; 
but he has not seen a franc of it for six months. We are gentlefolk ; 
we cannot join the queue Outside the baker’s shop, and, and 0 moil 
Dieu ! we are actually starving,’ and the poor woman burst into tears. 
‘We- could not take charity/ she continued, sobbing, ‘but I have 
heard of that kind don anglais which, they say, is now being dis- 
tributed freely ; if only one could get a little aid from its bounty? * 
We had a suh-dfpot in my hotel ; I myself was one of the accredited 
sub-almoners; some of the Commissioners were li\ing with me. 1 
hurried the lady into a room where there was no one to notice her 
emotion ; then found John Furley and told him the little story. 
Furley is a man of energy. In five minutes a big hamper had been 
packed full of comestibles, and a porter had it on his back, waiting 
for the lady’s commands. With the chivalry of a fine gentleman 
Furley respectfully announced to her that one of his men was at her 
disposition. She came out into the passage, looked down at the great 
basket, whose open mouth disclosed inter alia a leg of mutton, a 
couple of fowls, a great honest loaf, and sundry vegetables ; she gave 
a great gasp, and I thought she was going to faint. She was anannic 
from sheer want, but she rallied, tears helping her; and then she 
went silently away with her veil down over her face, and the stalwart 
porter tramping behind her. It was such people as those, with pride 
and fixed salaries which were not paid, who suffered worst during the 
siege ; and they too it was who were the most difficult to relieve 
when the siege was over, but without as yet any alleviation of their 
misery. The women were the most stubborn. The concierge would 
assure the almoner that the two old ladies on such an Stage were 
literally starving. The two old ladies, when you pushed their button, 
would appear, statelily gracious. Yes, they would say — yes, the 
English were a kind people, and the good (rod would reward them. 
There were some poor creatures in the roof who were in pressing 
need. For themselves, thanks, but no, they could not accept charity’; 
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and then the door would close on thk wan eyes and hollow cheeks. 
Ah me ! it was melancholy work. 

It is impossible to go into detail about the fell days of the 
Commune’s close, and ihat was the only phase of it of which I was a 
witness. All that I can here say is that in the lurid chaos which 
marked the ruthless stamping out of the Commune by the Versaillist 
army under Marshal MacMahon, the conditions under which corre- 
spondents tried to fulfil their duties were more full of peril than one 
can incur in any battle of which I have had experience. In a battle 
you know your danger. The enemy is for the most part in front ; 
and you can either stand up and take your chance of his fire, or take 
cover to protect yourself from it. But in the seething turmoil of the 
last days of the Commune, bullets were flying from front, flanks, and 
rear. There was an universal raving lust for blood. As Mr. 
Labouchere cheerfully wrote, ‘ They shot you first, and apologised to 
your corpse afterwards.’ The brightest feature of the grim drama 
which I can recall after so long a lapse of time, was the imperturbable 
coolness of Mr. Malet, now Sir Edward Malet, our Minister at Berlin. 
He was left in charge of the Embassy in the Kue du Faubourg St. 
Honorc when Lord Lyons and the rest of t lie personnel migrated to 
Versailles. For two long days it seemed that Malet, or at all events 
the Embassy lie inhabited, was the target for the artillery alike of 
Versaillists and Communists. Shells bedevilled the ball-room, 
knocked great holes miscellaneously all over the building, and 
explosion after 'explosion blew up the walls of the Embassy garden, 
through which the Versaillists were sapping their way to outflank the 
Communists. Malet, bland and cheery as his wont, quietly and 
methodically performed his duties, the shell fire apparently a matter 
concerning him not at all. In no conceivable circumstances could 
Malet look absurd : and that surely is a great gift. Just before the 
Herman siege began, he came out from Paris to Meaux with a 
communication to Bismarck. I happened to meet him near the 
Herman fore-post line. His franc-tireur escort had compelled him 
on the previous night to sleep ‘ under the beautiful stars ; ’ when I 
met him he was riding between two Uhlans. He was attired in a tall 
hat which the beautiful stars had deprived of its gloss, a cutaway 
coat, and strapless trousers disclosing considerable white sock. He 
was seated in a great military saddle, the shabracque of which rose 
about him before and behind ; the stirrups were about ten holes too 
long, and the big troop horse he bestrode plainly evinced disgust for 
his civilian mount. No concatenation of conditions could have 
tended more to give a man an aspect of grotesque absurdity. But 
Malet did not in the least look like a guy. He had no consciousness 
of being ludicrous,' and even at the first blush he was not ludicrous. 
On the contrary he was self-possessed, easily dignified, and gave the 
Vol. XXX— No. 174 0 
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impression that this was precisely the mode of progression which he 
deliberately preferred over all other modes. 

I imagine that people at home took but* faint interest in the 
little war which in the summer and auturfm of 1876 the petty 
principality of Servia was waging against its Turkish suzerain. It was 
nevertheless an interesting struggle, both in itself and as virtually 
the prelude to the great Russo-Turkish war of the following year. 
Up at Deligrad* about 140 miles from Belgrade, the capital of Serna, 
General Tchemaieff, with his Russian volunteers and rough Servian 
levies, for three months confronted the Turkish army commanded by 
that venal old impostor Abdul Kerim Pasha. Our life with Tcher- 
naieff was almost comically squalid. His headquarters were in a 
ruined school-house ; and his staff li\ ed in holes dug out in the 
ground and thatched over with reeds. We lay on straw all round a 
great fire which was maintained in the centre, and which occasionally 
set a light to the roof and burnt us temporal ily out of house and 
home. One morning the Turks woke up from their lethargy, and 
carried with a rush the defences of the hill of Djunis, which Tcher- 
naieff had been holding so long on the swagger. I ha\e a shrewd 
suspicion that Abdul Kerim and Tckemaieff understood each other 
extremely well that the former for a pi ice contentedly allowed him- 
self to be amused by the latter during the summer months, and that 
when the order came from the Seraskierate that the immobility so 
long allowed to last must at length peremptonly be ended, Tclier- 
naieff was complaisant enough to make not much more than a brisk 
show of resistance. The scheme, however, was in a measure thwarted 
by the honest and zealous fighting of Dochtouroff and the Russian 
volunteers, who died very freely in their trenches, and who had sent 
many Turkish souls to Hades before they accepted defeat. The 
Servians behaved badly ; their resistance fell to pieces in half a dozen 
hours ; and in the end Dochtouroff and myself had to ride through a 
belt of Turkish skirmishers to escape being cut off. 

Anyhow the game was up, and Ser\ia lay at the mercy of the 
Turks. I was the only correspondent on the spot, and it behoved 
me to make the most of this advantage. At five in the afternoon, 
when I rode away from the blazing huts of Deligrad, more than 140 
miles lay between me and my point, the telegraph office at Semlin, 
the Hungarian town on the other side of the Save from Belgrade ; 
telegraphing was not permitted from the latter place. I had an 
order for post-horses klong the road, and galloped hard for Paratchin, 
the nearest post-station. When I got there the postmaster had 
horses, but no vehicle. Now, if I had sent a messenger, this obstacle 
would have effectually stopped him. But it was apparent to me, 
being my own messenger, that although I could not drive I might 
ride. True, the Servian post-nags were not saddle-horses, but sharp 
spurs and the handling of an old dragoon might be relied on to make 
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them travel somehow. All night (ong I rode that weary journey, 
changing horses every fifteen miles, and forcing the vile brutes along 
at the best of their ‘speed. Soon after noon of the following day, 
sore from head to foot, I was clattering over the stones of the 
Belgrade main street. The field telegraph wires had conveyed but 
a curt, fragmentary intimation of disaster; and all Belgrade, feverish 
for further news, rushed out into the street as I powdered along. But 
I had ridden hard all night, not to gossip in Belgrade, but to gdt to 
the Semlin telegraph wire, and I never drew rein till I reached the 
ferry. At Semljn, one long drink of beer, and then to th§ task of 
writing hour after hour against time the tidings which I had carried 
down country. After I had written my story and put it on the 
wires, I lay down in my clothes and slept twenty hours without so 
much as turning. I bad meant to start g back for Deligrad on the 
evening of the day of my arrival at Belgrade, .but fatigue caused me 
to lose twenty-four hours. It seemed to me when I recovered from 
my chagrin at this delay, that perhaps, after all, I was entitled to a 
good long sloop; for 1 had seen a battle that lasted six hours, ridden 
a hundred and forty miles, and written to the Daily News a tele- 
graphic message four columns long — all in the spaf* of thirty hours. 

At the beginning of the Itusso-Turkish war, in the spring of 
1877, the first, great desideratum with the correspondents who were 
detailed to follow the Russian fortunes was to obtain an authorisation 
to accompany the armies in the field. Without such .an authorisation 
the correspondent, if lie gets forward at all, is liable to be treated as 
a spy, and soon finds himself in trouble. I suppose there is no war 
correspondent of any considerable general experience who has not 
been in custody over and over again on suspicion of being a spy. I 
have been a prisoner myself in France (made so both by Germans 
and by French), Spain , Servia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria ; and I cannot conscientiously recommend 
any of those countries from this point of view. The authorities 
of the Russian army were very fair and courteous about the 
authorisations of correspondents. On principle they accepted all 
who presented themselves accredited by respectable papers, and 
bringing a recommendation from any Russian ambassador. There 
was to be no field-censorsliip ; you gave your word of honour not to 
reveal impending movements, concentrations, and intentions. You 
might, with this exception, write and despatch just what you chose; 
only a file of your paper had to be sent to the headquarters, and a 
polyglot officer — Colonel Hausenkampf by name — was appointed to 
read all those newspapers, and to be down upon you if you trans- 
gressed what he considered fair comment. Then you got a warning, 
or if you were held to have gravely and spitefully transgressed, you 
were expelled. 

I always pitied the unfortunate Colonel Hausenkampf from the 
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very bottom of my heart. He hid to read all the letters published 
in all the newspapers of all the correspondents, and I predicted for 
him either speedy suicide or hopeless madness/ But he remained 
alive and moderately sane, spite of this arduous duty, and of the task 
which at the outset devolved upon him. of listening to every corre- 
spondent who made application for a permission. He was fearfully 
badgered. One day I called on him at the headquarters in Ploesti, 
andTound him seated in a bower in a garden, resolutely confronted 
by a gaunt man in a red beard and a tweed suit. ‘ Mon Dieu ! r 
exclaimed the Colonel, ‘ will you oblige me by taking^ that man away 
and killing him ? He is a Scotsman arid I don’t understand the 
Scottish language: he knows none other than his nati\e tongue. 
He comeS here daily, and looms over me obstinately for an hour at a 
time, firing off at intervals the single word “ Permission ! ” and 
tendering me, as if he wopld hold a pistol at my head, a letter in 
English from a person whom he calls the Duke of Argyll — a noble, 
I suppose, of this wild man's country ! ’ It is needless to say, since 
the 1 wild man’ was a Scot, that he achieved his permission and did 
very good work as a correspondent. 

We were all numbered like so many ticket porters, and at first 
carried on the arm a huge brass badge, which heightened our resem- 
blance to members of that respectable avocation. The French corre- 
spondents’ sense of the beautiful was, however, outraged by this neat 
and ornamental distinguishing mark ; so at their instance there was 
substituted a more dainty style of brassard, with the 'double-headed 
eagle in silver lace on a yellow silk ground. The permission was 
written on the back of a photograph of the correspondent to whom it 
was granted, which photograph was duly stamped on the breast of 
the subject with the great seal of the headquarters. A duplicate of 
this photograph was stuck in a 4 Corres] indents’ Album’ kept by 
the commandant of the headquarters. When I last saw this book, 
there were some eighty-two portraits in it; and I am bound to admit 
that it was not an overwhelming testimony to the good looks of the 
profession. I got, I remember, into several messes through having 
incautiously shaved off some hair from my chin which was there 
when the photograph was taken. In vain I argued that it is not the 
beard that makes the man ; the sentries were stiff-necked on the 
point of identity, and I had to cultivate a new imperial with all 
speed. 


Archibald Forbes. 
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THE FUTURE OF LANDSCAPE ART 


Since Guido of Siena, far away in the thirteenth century, broke with 
the traditions of the Byzantine school, to J>e followed by brave Cimabue 
and his pupil Giotto, the history of art tn Europe has been, broadly 
considered, a history of steady progress, a record of determined and 
successful effort, periodically put forth, to shake off the trammels of 
worn-out conventions, and of the endeavour to* come back to first 
principles — in other words, to nature. 

Of any art-convention it may be truly said .that it is the sole 
property of him who invented it ; and so it may be said of any school 
which founds itself upon a great master, that it is piratical. But in 
the end the pirate, having exhausted the area of his sources of supply, 
must return Jto honest labour ; he must dig in the earth and find gold 
for himself if he would not starve. So with the artist ; he too must 
return to nature, and until he does so art, although it may appear 
to progress, will in reality retrograde. 

Every time art is thus driven back upon the first source of its 
inspiration it returns re-enforced ; it has learned something, but it 
has also come to know how small is the sum of its knowledge. Be- 
tuming to its great foster-mother in no irreverent spirit, but not 
wanting in the confidence bom of experience gained and triumphs 
achieved, it asks more knowledge. In this sense art is progressive. 
It stands still of course ; it goes back ; but throughout the ages it 
does visibly progress. To say this is not to attempt to undervalue 
the work of a past age. A perfect work of art, taking it in relationship 
to the age in which it was produced, is perfect for all time. And in 
this connection it may be premised, pace Mr. Whistler, that it is 
absolutely impossible to dissociate a work of art from its environ- 
ment ; it is an outcome of the time which gave birth to it, and it is 
indicative of the spirit of that time ; for art has been, and always will 
be, symptomatic of the tendencies, moral and intellectual, of the people 
who exist contemporaneously with it. The crucial point in regard 
to any work of art is contained in the question, ‘ Is it the highest 
expression of the particular age to which it belongs ? 1 If the answer 
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be in the affirmative, its value as*a work of art is so pre-eminent that 
nothing which came before it, or that has gone or is to go after it, 
can excel it. It is the silent record of the aesthetic impulses of an 
age never to* return. It is assumed, of course, that this age is an 
artistic age. It is not to be asked whether the rude drawings of the 
cave-men have this value, because these were produced in pre-ajstlietic 
times ; it must also be granted that the contention lacks significance 
if it be made to apply to those periods of decadence and darkness 
through which art has, at various epochs of the world’s history, passed. 
It does hold good, though, of those harvesting times of art, be the age 
or the people what it may, since art first took its plaoe as the sister 
of language, and the Fine Arts assumed concrete shape. In going 
back to nature, again and again, art has simply gone back in order 
to get a better leap forward, and in so doing she has never wanted 
of her reward. Every timq art returns to nature with the simple- 
minded determination , to 'look her in the face fearlessly and 
lovingly, frankly determined to meet her frowns unflinchingly and 
to smile them down, bold and confident to seize and embrace her so 
soon as she shows herself in all her loveliness, something is added to 
the sum of the beautiful. 

Hans Holbein/ , Albert Diirer, and other great masters of the 
German school who flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries lifted art on to a higher plane, in bringing her many steps 
nearer to nature. It was reserved for the painters of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools — Teniers the younger, Terburgh, Van Ostade, Metzu, 
and their contemporaries — to strike the first true note in the portrayal 
of interiors ; and to such Dutchmen as Cuyp, J. Ruysdael, Hobbema, 
Paul Potter, Van de Velde, Van Goyen, Jan Both, and Berghem to 
treat out-of-door nature witli some regard for the fact that the 
mission of the landscape painter is to extract from the earth and sky 
the very essence of their beauty. All these men, some in a larger 
measure than others, understood that the landscape painter must com- 
pensate in his pictures for those arbitrary conditions and limitations 
from which in hard dry truth there is no escape. On canvas the 
painter can only suggest sunlight, only suggest movement. From 
nature he must take the various ingredients which go to make its 
beauty, in such a way that in re-mixing them, the sun in his picture 
shall shine, the water sparkle, the clouds travel, the mists creep up- 
ward over the land, the leaves on the trees rustle in the wind, the 
ploughman and his team slowly climb the hill, and the swallows flit 
along the ground and dart with zigzag flight into the sky. This is 
the cunning alchemy demanded of him. 

The beginning of these things— -of how to convey them, that is to 
say — we find in the works of these old Hollanders and Flemings ; we 
find, too, on their canvases something deeper and more subtile — the 
beauty which is alone visible to the poet, and which can only be en- 
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forced by the trained skill of the craftsman. Cuyp, Paul Potter, and 
Wouvermans knew the artistic value of grouping and placing their 
cattle and their horses in such a manner that the animals and vista 
fall into their proper places, the one b^ancing the other — the beasts 
big and impressive against the great dome of sky and lessening 
distance; the vista, grand and majestic, encompassing the beasts. 
Millet afterwards enlarged upon this convention in his 1 Sower * and 
in the ‘ Angelus.’ Hobbema, Berghem, and Buysdael were among 
the earliest to reveal to us on canvas the exquisite beauty and solemn 
dignity of woodland scenes — the dewy glades of the forest, the cleared 
spaces where stands the homestead, and the pond reflecting summer 
skies. France had to wait until the advent of Bousseau, Diaz, and 
Dupre ; in them she had painters fully in touch with such things, 
but throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a stilted and 
an unreal convention yet reigned supreme in that country. Claude 
was mined by it, great painter though he. was j for his landscapes are 
subservient to his classical temples and to his tiresome marionnettes. 
The Franco-Koman, Caspar d Poussin, came a little nearer to a purer 
form of landscape art ; but the like inherent vulgarity of thought, 
the desire to manufacture something grand rather than to register 
the simple unaffecled grandeur of nature, held hyn back. Claude 
Vemet struck a truer note ; and even Watteau in some of his pictures 
caught fitfully at the skirts of the coming emancipation. There is a 
j fete champetre of his extant which clearly indicates that he was 
groping his way to something better. The evening is falling, and 
the light is concentrated on a central figure, that of a woman, over 
whom a gallant is leaning endearingly ; this scheme is repeated in 
several subordinate couples, but we come back always to the woman’s 
face, wonderfully coloured and lighted, and forming a natural centre 
to the picture. Nevertheless down to the days of David a forced and 
an inartistic classicism reigned supreme ; and in David, who actually 
used Greek statuary in place of living models in painting his figures, 
it reached its climax. The darkest hour comes before the dawn, and 
the present century had scarcely begun before the smothered dis- 
content of those artists who had long inwardly rebelled against 4 the 
grand style’ bore fruit. The time was propitious. The French 
revolution had proved to men that institutions, civil and religious, 
which had come to be regarded as immovable were by no means so 
securely grounded ; why, then, should the traditions of art be un- 
assailable ? But it was not until Gericault and Michallon had 
openly declared war against the classicism of David, and Delaroche, 
Georges Michel, Koqueplan, and Delacroix had followed, that the 
great battle of romantic art, as opposed to classic art, began in real 
earnest, although, as we have seen, there were Frenchmen in the 
previous century who had tried to evolve a kind of hotchpotch 
between moribund and nascent art. These men had clung to classi- 
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cism with the desperation of timidity, perceiving all too nervously 
that a happier chance awaited them. 

In England the cu rent had already set strpngly in the direction 
of a freer and more natural* convention, Gainsborough, Bichard 
Wilson, and Crome had made their choice, soon to be followed by 
Constable and Bonington, and by Constable’s contemporaries, Barker, 
Ward, Nasmyth, Stark, Danby, and Glover, individual men and strong, 
whom in these days we are in some danger of forgetting. What 
Bonington, and above all Constable, did for the new-fledged school of 
French romantiques , all the world knows ; but that Constable actually 
created Jthe so-called Barbizon school is not borne out by fact. This 
statement has been emphatically made and re-made, but it has no 
solid foundation ; M. Albert Woolf is justified in calling it in ques- 
tion. But that Constable administered to these romantic painters a 
powerful tonic, a stimulant which tided them over a critical period — 
that he was, to use a homely expression, as good as a father to them — 
who can deny ? That such a picture as the ‘ Hay Wain ’ should have 
a most invigorating influence on men struggling toward the light, 
facing much opposition, and manfully rising again and again, despite 
repeated discouragements, who can wonder? And it may be ques- 
tioned whether tlip school of 1830, as it has come to be called — Corot, 
Millet, Rousseau, Diaz, Daubigny, Dupic, Troyon, and the correla- 
tives of these painters, Monticelli, Courbet, Jacque, Mauve, Hervier, 
Israels, Mesdag, Breton, Van Marcke, the brothers Maris, Boudin, 
Servin, Innosenti, to quote names at hazard — would or could have 
been to us what they have had there never been a John Constable, 
and had not his 4 Hay Wain * been hung at the Salon of 1824. 

While emancipated art was making such bold headway in France 
we were forging ahead here at home. Of Turner, who stands alone, 
mention need only be made ; there were Cotman, Cox, Copley Field- 
ing, and George Barret ; and then came the great pre-Raphaelite 
movement, richer in words than in deeds, more remarkable as the 
earnest of great things to come than by reason of the great things 
then given. It was, however, a mighty voice proceeding in unison 
from some of the strongest men in art this century has produced. 
It demanded for the artist that he should be permitted to go to his 
own fount of inspiration, to study nature in his own way, untram- 
melled by schools and by pedants. Then for a while came a lull, and 
art in England seemed to be settling back again, keel, stem, hulk 
and all, into the quicksands of a mawkish convention which consisted 
of mere prettinesses and the crudest kind of literary interest. But 
when Fred Walker appeared, soon to be followed by Cecil Lawson, 
a ray of hope illumined English art, which was, however, for the 
moment dispelled by the early death of these sons of genius. 

Before returning to the French painters of 1830, in view of 
attempting to determine what they have done for landscape art, how 
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big and how strong may be the links they have forged in the great 
chain which binds them on the one hand to the Dutch naturalists of 
the past, on the othep to the landscape art of the future, it may be 
well to pause to consider those parallel movements toward poetic 
naturalism which some at least of the sister arts have made. In 
poetry, at all events, the parallel is clearly marked enough. Since 
Rousseau pointed the way to nature-worship, poetry has shown an 
ever-increa&ing tendency to achieve its triumphs by means of simple 
unstrained effects. The poets of to-day study nature in the busy 
haunts of men and in the fields ; their poems are actually written 
there, although, as heretofore, they may be put on paper hi their 
studies. And at first sight it might appear that the modem novel 
is a complex affair as compared with the simple narratives of Boc- 
caccio; still it may at least be said that everyday readers of the 
cultivated kind make a greater and greater demand on authors to be 
true in every detail, and to impart an ail* of verisimilitude to their 
work. Unfortunately — for every virtue is in danger of being exagge- 
rated into a vice — the writers of romances, impossible tales pure and 
simple, are scarcely, under this rule, permitted the licence which the 
very nature of their art demands. But this is inevitable, for it is 
only too likely that the dull we shall have always with us. 

As to the drama, the progress toward a more natural convention 
has been of late years very rapid — a condition of things which has 
done more than is generally acknowledged to elevate the actor him- 
self. He is encouraged in modem plays to be natural, to think for 
himself ; he is no longer a mere mouthing mummer, the chief 
demands made of him to repeat his lines to the accompaniment of 
gestures and movements determined for him by tradition ; he has to 
get inside his character ; he is given the framework, but he has to cover 
it with flesh and to clothe it. 

But this by the way. However it has been with the other arts, 
it needs little boldness to affirm that all the great triumphs of modem 
landscape art stand on the solid basis of a reverent study of nature, 
and the knowledge which has rewarded that study. Of the Barbizon 
school as a school this is eminently true. Within the last twelve 
months two important works on this school have made their appear- 
ance. It is curious that the authors of both these works — Mr. John 
M. Mollett, who gives us the Painters of Barbizon , and Mr. D. Croal 
Thomson, the Barbizon School of Painters — seem inclined to put 
Corot at the head of the school. In one sense Corot was the more 
advanced of the men with whom his name is generally associated. 
Whereas nine landscape men in ten before the advent of Corot had 
rushed to sunlight as the one thing to paint, and when not to sun- 
light to storm and tempest — to something bright and shining or 
something agitated and dramatic — for even Constable in his more 
definitive style always chose those moving moments before the storm 
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whto the sun is battling with great banks of cumulous cloud — Corot 
sought out the quiet and unobtrusive intervals when the mists are 
rising and curling over the meadows, and the birds are twittering 
low as they prepare themselves for sleep, and t-ne whirl of the bat and 
quaint cry of the night-hawk mingle with the dying-away buzz of tired 
insect life. The breath that whispers through his trees is a balmy 
breath ; the vapours are warm as they rise from the hot ground into 
the cold-growing air ; the song his pictures sing is ofttimes a 
languorous song ; but whether languorous or sprightly — sprightly 
when the nymphs and dryads come out to dance and prank about in 
the great open spaces around his woods — his pictures always sing, as 
the great brave soul of their painter always sang, despite his quarter 
of a century of neglect, despite the misconceptions and the ill-con- 
cealed doubts as to his genius of those he held so dear. And we 
know from that commentary of his on the changes of nature from 
early mom to eve what he 'thought of the midday landscape. When 
the sun grew hot the fields were no place for him. Here are his own 
words : — ‘ Bourn ! Bourn ! the sun grows hot — the flowers droop — 
the birds are silent. Let us go home ! we can see too muck now. 
There is nothing in it.’ 

There is nothing in it — that was Corot’s creed ; and he preached 
it manfully and persistently where none before him had the courage 
to preach it ; and he got neglect, and even derision, for his pains, until 
at last Thord spoke for him the first meaningful and emphatic word, 
and one by one others followed. r 

Corot went to nature, and with his own eyes saw her in fresh guise. 
Like every great painter, he created his own technique, and, like every 
great painter, he had to create, quite as laboriously, his own clientele ; 
he had a wholesome contempt for tradition in art, and for fashion in 
art his disdain was equally lofty. He did more than any painter 
before or since to antidote and destroy that malady incident to painters, 
the * finish 9 malady ; his picture was finished when the idea which 
he had laboured to produce was as fully set forth as to detail as it 
might be ; if detail subserved the central idea there it was, if it did 
not he let it go. Rousseau, who finished his pictures, in the conven- 
tional sense of the word finished, with far more attention to mi/nutice 
than Corot, had an equally wholesome abhorrence of the Philistine 
outcry for finish. He was wont to insist that a picture should have 
an absolute and unmistakable central point of interest, and he very 
properly explained that if every part of the picture were brought up 
to one state of finish, a chart, not a picture, would be the result. But 
in one regard Corot clung to old conventions : he loved to people his 
glades with dancing nymphs ; his works were not tainted — they were 
delicately flavoured with classicism. He has been called the Schubert 
of art; he might with equal propriety be called the Chopin ; but 
whether one or the other, he was certainly a musical painter. His 
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pictures are hybrids between naturalism and idealism ; it is true to 
say this of many of them-— of his 4 In Arcady,’ for instance. Of Diaz 
in many of his works the like remark would hold good ; his exquisite 
moonlight 4 Le Sommeil'^es Nymphes ’ is a case in point. Still Diaz 
in his more typical work, his forest scenes, was more of a naturalist 
than Corot, whom, by the way, he excelled greatly in technical 
excellence. 

Millet, who was unquestionably the poorest technician of the 
quintet, was the most naturalistic of them all. His pictures of forest 
life and labour are the work of a man who knew what he was painting, 
not merely as an outside student, but as an actual worker ; these was 
not one of these employments — sowing, ploughing, wood-cutting, 
slieep-shearing — at which Jean Franjois Millet was not himself an 
adept. He was born a peasant, and worked in the fields until he 
grew to manhood ; and there can be no doubt that his art was a 
purposeful art; he wanted to show the life of the peasant as it 
actually was, and not, as one of his critics observes, the endimanchS 
view which had hitherto been put forward ; with this, of course, the 
egoism of the artist was mixed — the desire to record his own life and 
labours in paint. And, with all its limitations, about which it will be 
time enough to speak presently, what a magnificent result rewarded 
his efforts ! — a result of incalculable value to the world, apart from its 
artistic value ; for while we remember that Millet was first, and fore- 
most a great painter, it is as an essayist in paint , as an unconscious 
revolutionary, tligt he appeals to the greater number of his present- 
day admirers. But 4 when the hurly-burly’s done, when the battle’s 
lost and won,’ and democracy is triumphant and gone the way of 
all other triumphant things, Millet will remain ; his art has a deeper 
value than any ephemeral politico-social significance can give. It is 
not the religious sentiment in the 4 Angelus,’ not the sublimation of 
labour in the 4 Sower,’ which gives lasting value to those works. The 
value lies deeper than this. Millet had the courage to treat his men 
and women as the accidents of his landscapes, as he treated his 
landscapes as the accidents of his men and women. There was a 
slight bias, undoubtedly, which, while it enhances the present value of 
his work in a popular sense, will tell against it ultimately. Still, in 
the main, here we have an honest and a partly successful attempt to 
treat human beings merely as parts of nature, in the sense that the 
beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, the leaves of the trees, are parts 
of nature. When men stood out big and important as decorative 
symbols, Millet painted them. In Millet’s hands they were not 
only so many 4 poor people ’ ; they were portions of 4 La Terre,’ not 
merely in the sense M. Yriate implied when he appropriately said 
of Millet’s life-work that it was 4 a vast poem which may be called 44 La 
Terre ” ’ — in a wider sense than this. 

As to the rest, the whole of Millet’s life was a protest against the 
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Canton interference of pedants and conventions. He went his own 
way, with nature as his mistress, as did Rousseau and Daubigny. 
Rousseau in his earlier work shows that HoJt>bema influenced him ; 
but he soon learnt to walk alone ; he had more regard for the ortho- 
dox notions of composition than the other painters of the Barbizon 
school, and the effective angry sunsets, ‘ explosions of colour/ which 
Corot despised as vulgar, Rousseau proved to all the world were not 
vulgar. And here temperament explains the difference — Corot, 
happy, contented, patient under neglect ; Rousseau, angry, violent, 
defiant. Alas ! he had plenty to make him so. His life was full 
of bitterness; a great artist, perhaps as great as any of these 
painters, * the insolence of office ’ dogged his footsteps throughout 
life, and the supersensitive man only found relief for his torture in 
death. ‘ Notre maitre oubliS.’ These were the words with which 
Diaz pledged his friend at the dinner given to the newly appointed 
officers of the Legion of Honour. Happily, there can be no question 
now of this great master ever being forgotten. 

' Mr. D. Croal Thomson has characterised Daubigny as a comfort- 
able artist ; and this in a sense is true of him ; and yet he painted in 
bold defiance of those who demanded mere prettiness and tidiness in 
a picture, for Daubigny was proudly assured that to assert himself 
naturally was all that was required of him. He painted up and down 
his beloved Oise and Loire, and no doubt the constant repetition of 
the same general scheme of composition — the little villages on the 
banks of the river — give to his pictures, when many of them are seen 
together, a certain monotony. Still, as Diaz stepped out of his 
narrower self, his constant repetition of sylvan effects, in his famous 
painting ‘ L’Orage/ so did Daubigny when he conceived his two large 
moonlight pictures. In the one the expanse and dignity of cloudland 
are painted with a power and an insight rarely vouchsafed to the artist; 
and in the other the glow of the moon’s rays upon the backs of the 
flock of sheep and the tremulous beauty of the moonlight are rendered 
in a manner both poetic and masterly. All the Barbizon painters 
were pre-eminent as painters of atmosphere ; they all understood how 
to make their skies move ; they all knew, as Cuyp knew before them, 
that there is nothing in nature which can appeal with such all-com- 
pelling force to the sensibilities of the poet as atmosphere and sky ; 
and there is a sense of illimitation — of illimitedness rather — about 
Daubigny’s more important pictures ; a marvellous depth, a boundless- 
ness, a through-and-throughness. Whatever he touched he invested 
with the poetry and sensibility of his own nature. And, in truth, of 
all the men of whom mention has been made in connection with the 
Barbizon school the like may be said — of Dupre, who painted sea 
and sky with the passionate tenderness of one who loved them ; of 
Anton Mauve, who idealises field labour with the fine frenzy of the 
poet ; of Maris, who realises the facts of nature with a greater actuality 
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than Corot or Monticelli, but nevertheless registers at the critical 
moment the uncertain disposition and pulsation of light ; of Troyon, 
who sat at the feet of Cnyp, and saw Van Marcke at his own footstool ; 
of Jacque, Hervier, Boudin, Servin, and Breton. These men, all of 
them, have painted nature with knowledge infused with sentiment — 
nature as it appeals to the mind of the poet, not merely as the photo- 
grapher, surveyor, or scientist knows it to be. For this reason they 
are classified, because of any close assimilation in regard to the 
machinery of their work. 

To say of these romantic painters that they were impressionists 
would, in the present unreasoning attitude of the masses toward the 
impressionistic artist, do them an injustice. Much of this antagon- 
ism is due to the false friends of impressionist art — the sickly critics 
who rave over a blur, and contort language into paralytic convulsions 
over a meaningless smudge, until men of .robust minds and whole- 
some sympathies turn away in disgust. Nevertheless these Barbizon 
painters were impressionists in the best sense of that term. They 
lecognised that the greatest realities of nature are seemings after 
all ; that, to put it broadly, if a field full of dead tares looks in the 
distance like a chalk cliff, tlie only concern of the painter is to 
paint what he sees — neither the tares which he knotfrs to be there, 
nor the chalk cliff which he knows not to be there; what he can see, 
that is all. He is not to paint what science, deduction, or analogy, 
imagination if you will, tells him is there ; it is his business to suggest 
to the onlooker *vhat was suggested to him — the appearance of the 
thing, always providing that the appearance is worth registering. 
Fidelity to what one sees is the great desideratum ; this is the only 
true realism, the only true naturalism. That it is essential to be 
certain in a picture whether a given object is a gate or a house is an 
artistic fallacy of the most monstrous description ; that because there 
are many hundreds of thousands of leaves on a tree, it is necessary 
to j>aint them all, is as utterly false ; as well in painting a portrait 
paint each eyelash, each tiny hair or mark, each little bit of broken 
colour — a feat clearly impossible of attainment, while, if it were not, 
its accomplishment would be manifestly opposed to every artistic 
canon. The Barbizon painters threw down the gauntlet to a lying 
realism, while they flouted an impossible idealism. They understood 
in the main, grievously falling away as they did at times, the inter- 
dependence of the figure to the landscape and vice versa — that 
the figures were not to be patched on to the landscape, nor the land- 
scape on to the figures. This they learned and a hundred things 
besides, by going out to nature. They returned to nature for their 
inspiration. And as they broke away from the chains which would 
have bound them, so must those who come after them break away 
from them, or the Barbizon painters will prove as great a stumbling- 
block to the young and uprising painter as ever the schools of Claude, 
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Poussin, and David proved to the romanticists. For, apart from the 
degradation of following in the wake of any school, however great, 
there is insanity, if greatness be aimed at, in copying the virtues and 
faults of a school impartially — and that tftese Barbizon men had 
plenty of faults, and that their limitations were conspicuous in many 
directions, needs no demonstration — there is this great fact, of which 
sight must not be lost : the painters of to-day have to face fresh 
conditions. We live in an age when the average of the knowledge 
of the appearance and nature of things is higher than at any past 
period. Science — one branch of it especially — is responsible for this. 
The p&inter of to-day cannot ignore this fact. It is not that it is his 
duty to register the conclusions of science ; but it is his duty to 
profit by the new facts science has taught him. Coming back, then, 
to the contention that art must be not only tinctured by the age in 
which it is produced, but that it must be an actual reflex of the 
mental bias of that 'age, it is but to follow that contention to its 
legitimate conclusion to argue from it, that art will have something 
further to offer to us during our own day and generation. This may be 
deemed an ambitious hope by those who accept what has been 
advanced in regard to the old masters ; such may be tempted to 
think that the* Dutch naturalists, the French romanticists, our 
English Wilson, Crome, Turner, Constable and Lawson, have 
given the fullest expression to landscape art of which that art is 
capable. 

But there is another iew for which a patient hearing is humbly 
asked ; a view which is not wholly based on the theory that a general 
advance means an artistic advance. In regard to each of these 
painters, there is an unsatisfied -want, not bom of mere discontent, 
for it exists concurrently with feelings of intense, not to say passionate 
admiration. The existence of this cra\ ing for something more, which 
surely must be widespread, is in itself little short of proof positive 
that the want will be supplied. That being supplied, we shall be 
nearer satisfaction, or that the pictures one imagines will be presently 
vouchsafed will be in any sense final, is not what is intended. But 
it is maintained that all that has gone before points to something 
that is to come after. What that something will be is the matter 
which concerns us. 

On© admires Wilson’s translucency, but does not forgive his 
figures or his classic villas ; Constable’s joyous interpretations of mral 
England, their magnificent colouring and composition, but one is not 
blind to the ruggedness of his technique nor to the poverty of his 
vocabulary. Turner’s superlative genius, his marvellous range, does 
not close one’s eyes to his panoramic extravagancies, his vulgar and 
unreal trivialities ; nor can the most complete correspondence with 
Lawson’s genius prompt one to deny that his pictures are even 
greater in promise than in performance — that, in fact, the instinct 
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‘which told him that he had not many years in which to do his work 
urged him to hurry onward to the painting of those enormous pic- 
tures which he had nether the physical strength nor the technical 
skill to compass with Complete success.' 

Then as to the men of Barbizon. Of the town -bred men it may 
be said safely that although they gained everything Mr. D. C. Thom- 
son claims for them from this fact — the power to view nature with the 
enthusiastic attachment of a fresh eye — still they wanted something 
of accurate knowledge; for the painter should be, with the 
man of letters, ‘ wise wordly rather than wordly wise ; ’ it is not for 
him to display his knowledge, not for him to superimpose all sorts 
of facts upon his motif, just because he knows those facts ; it is for 
him to hold fast this knowledge, lest haply he may need it. Oft- 
times these Barbizon men did need it and were found wanting. It 
is curious that this school supplies instances of the disadvantage of 
too little as it does of too much knowledge. Millet, peasant bom and 
bred, saw nature too exclusively from the peasant’s standing-point. 
It is not forgotten that he was not wanting in a certain culture — 
such culture in his early life as books can give — excellent books 
too; the Bible and Virgil for instance — and in later life the 
culture which comes of association with men of light and leading. 
Still Millet was a peasant by breed and by habitude ; he married 
a peasant, and the peasant’s outlook on life is seen in Millet’s 
work. That this gave it superlative \alue is not denied; that his 
individual temperament enabled him to give us great works of art is 
of course, allowed ; but that his bias, another thing from temperament, 
took somewhat from the aesthetic value of his art, is the contention 
advanced. While Millet was never quite able to realise the 
highest interpretation possible for his motifs, Corot was similarly 
handicapped. Coming of the essentially joyous lower bourgeoisie of 
Paris, his view of nature was tinctured with the view of the typical 
Parisian, and, despite his keen appreciation of nature’s simple beauty, 
he could not quite persuade himself that something, the slightest sus- 
picion doubtless, of the lights that hover round the casino and theatre 
were not essential to give accent to his art. Diaz developed the 
like fault; for notwithstanding the general success of his Oriental 
scenes, there was something unhealthy in an artistic sense in their 
very inception which shows itself in the work. 

In hoping for something from landscape art which has not yet 
been vouchsafed us, it may be asked, Wherein does this sanguine hope 
lie ? All praise has been bestowed on the Dutch masters, on the 
Barbizon men, on certain painters of the English school : why cannot 
one rest and be thankful ? But these men have not spoken the last 
word. A further word will come, if it come at all, from the painter 
or painters who are able to look at nature free from the prejudices 
and banalities of caste or occupation, from the vulgarities and 
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ignorances common to the masses, and the lisping half-refinements 
of the bourgeoisie . That birth, education, and the particular refine- 
ments and associations which are the property common to the 
‘ classes ’ can produce a great* painter standing alone, it is absurd to 
suppose ; neither is such a source the source from which a great 
painter can by any chance, short of a miracle, come. True, it is only 
occasionally that men of such class have condescended to engage in a 
profession which is first and foremost a craft ; for fine craftsmanship is 
the first essential of it. When fine craftsmanship is directed by fine 
thinking and fine feeling we get fine art. Fine craftsmanship will con- 
done much ; it is the first essential ; without it thought and feeling 
are of little value ; indeed they are inarticulate, they speak in a broken 
tongue. But the few men of this class who have so engaged have, 
with rare exceptions, given us little of value ; and this is not so much 
due to the fact that they have half despised the manual labour 
entailed — it is due to the fact that men belonging to a territorial class 
or to a lettered class are unable to look at nature in the spirit proper 
to a poet-painter. The land represents so many families seated upon 
it ; the labourer is a person to receive wages while his working days 
continue, to be supported by the ratepayers when his strength fails ; 
the beasts are potential prize-takers at agricultural shows ; the birds 
of the air generally are things to be shot, not to be loved. This is 
the bias which nothing will wholly eradicate in persons belonging to 
this class. 

To go from one extreme, in the social sense, to th& other, painters 
who have come direct from the people — as in point of fact nearly all 
the great painters have — suffer under disabilities peculiarly incident 
to their condition. They paint too much from the inside of things 
as they know them to be. Sordid actuality mars their highest flights. 
Morland is a case in point, and so is Jean Franpois Millet. Art is 
concerned with reflecting the temperament of a painter ; but the 
finest and highest artistic temperament is that which has divorced 
itself from any bias which may be due to the particular status of the 
artist. The art of Morland and of Millet — and the present writer 
yields to none in his admiration of the genius of these painters — 
suffered by reason of an over-accentuation, apart altogether from the 
over-accentuation traceable to a strongly individual temperament ; 
the slight element of exaggeration, in fact, which is inseparable from 
and must be granted in the case of all fine-art work — an over-accentua- 
tion which was due to the chance circumstances of their individual 
life. So, again, with Corot and Turner, typical middle-class men. We 
get a tincture which is clearly indicative of the accident of their 
placement — something distinctly reminiscent of the youth of these- 
painters, of those early days when their genius may be said to have 
been submerged. The conclusion is forced irresistibly upon the 
present writer that, as art divorced from nature loses its vitality and 
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•can only renew it by returning to the firs-t source of its inspiration, 
so may we look to artists to give us something transcending all that 
has gone before, when man himself becomes more natural. Artificial 
class distinctions, the 'stigma attached to manual work, the vulgar 
excesses of wealth, the debasing condition of jjoverty, the nervous 
trepidation of those who link the chain of riches and indigence — all 
these things are inimical to the production of a superlatively great 
artist. So it is that in the work of the very greatest painters We 
detect a false quantity here, a wrong accent there ; and, without enter- 
ing into politico-social questions, it maybe stoutly affirmed that, until 
a painter arises whose training has been such as to make him wholly 
insensible to feelings of caste, trade, or occupation — who shall know as 
much as the artisan or field labourer on the one hand, being equally 
tit home in Courts or 'with books on the other — a man whose education 
has been so wide (and the word education is,used in its more legitimate 
sense) that he can regard all men and pursuits as things to understand 
and to see, not things to extenuate or to extol, each as low as each, each 
above each while below and equal with each, no matter from which 
end the consideration of them may proceed — until such impartiality 
us to artificial things he possible in man, we shall not have the greatest 
} min ter possible for us to have. That neither to-day nor to-morrow 
such a man is to be looked for, is merely to say that the condition of 
society is not near at hand which would make the evolution of such 
a man, save as an accident, within the range of possibilities. But what 
of the day after to-morrow ? 

Jas. Stanley Little. 
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On the* 10th of August the International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography will assemble in London under the patronage of the 
Queen. f \ 

The Congress will be presided over by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, whose long experience and great interest in all matters relating 
to the health and well-being of tlie people render his presence one 
of practical value, and not merely an honorary appointment. 

This is tlie # age of international congresses. Their existence is 
possible because the rapid means of locomotion, created by railways 
and steamboats, place St. Petersburg, Constant inople, New York, and 
we might almost say Bombay and San Francisco, in as close proximity 
to London as York, Edinburgh, Inverness, and Dingwall were rather 
more than a hundred^years ago. 

The International Congress with which we are now concerned 
is the seventh of a series, which was inaugurated in 1877 by the King 
of the Belgians at Brussels. 

He was led to the idea of inviting the assembly of that congress 
in consequence of the sanitary difficulties which the war of 1870-71 
had forced upon Belgium by the unexpected overflow into that country 
of a numerous civil and military French population, which was en- 
deavouring to escajDe from the hardships of the invasion of tlieir own 
country. That congress was largely concerned with the question of 
the application of hygiene to military campaigns, and its proceedings 
would have been probably nearly covered by the subjects allotted for 
discussion in the section in the approaching Congress which is devoted 
to naval and military hygiene. 

The Brussels Congress was accompanied by a sanitary exhibition, 
at which the requirements for sick and wounded in the field were 
largely represented, and the National Society for Aid to Sick and 
Wounded in War contributed, with the assistance of Mr. Furley, a 
complete British ambulance. 

The Brussels Congress was followed, after an interval of two 
years, by a second congress held in Paris ; the third congress was 
held in Turin, 'and at this congress it was arranged to associate with 
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the Hygienic Congress one on the cognate subject of Demography, 
which may be defined as the science of statistics applied to questions 
concerning the social \yell-being of the people. 

The fourth congress was held at Geneva, the fifth at the Hague ; 
and the sixth was held at Vienna, under the auspices of the Crown 
Prince Rudolf, in 1887. It was then settled that the next congress 
was to be held in London, and the year 1891 was selected because 
the organisers of the French Exhibition had already announced con- 
gresses on cognate subjects to be held in 1889 in Paris. 

The present Congress is, consequently, the seventh on Hygiene, 
and the fifth on Demography. 

The Congress is thus divided into the two general divisions — viz. 
first Hygiene, and secondly Demography. 

The first division will include nine sections : viz.: — 

1. Preventive medicine. 2. Bacteriology.- 3. Relations of the 
Diseases of Animals to those of Man. 4. Hygiene of Infancy, Child- 
hood, and School-life. 5. Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology 
in relation to Hygiene. 6. Architecture in relation to Hygiene. 
7. Engineering in relation to Hygiene. 8. Na\al and Military 
Hygiene. 9. State Hygiene. •• 

The second division — viz. Demography — includes Vital and Health 
Statistics, and Industrial Hygiene. 

It will, perhaps help to form a general idea of the work which 
the Congress will be called upon to perforin, to enumerate a few of 
the special subjects upon which papers have been already supplied. 

In the section of Preventi\e Medicine, presided over by Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, and assisted by Dr. Buchanan, as well as by several 
eminent well-known foreigners, such as Pettenkofer, Virchow, 
Brouardel, Moleschott, Jourdain, and many others, the opening 
subject to be discussed will be on preventing the spread of epidemic 
diseases from one country to another, including the hygiene of ships, 
the efficiency of quarantine, and the isolation of infectious disease. 
It w r ill also discuss the causes of diphtheria, as well as the prevention 
and spread of tubercular disease ; and it will consider the relation 
of alcoholism to public health, besides numerous other analogous 
subjects. 

The section of Bacteriology, presided over by Sir Joseph Lister, 
with Koch and Pasteur as foreign honorary presidents, and Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson and Dr. Klein as vice-presidents, has numerous 
papers on this intricate question, which it would be useless to the 
general reader to recapitulate ; but a special feature of the section 
will be a museum and laboratory to demonstrate methods of culture 
of these minute organisms. 

The section on the Relation of the Diseases of Animals to those of 
Man is presided over by Sir Nigel Kingscote, with Professor Brown 
and others as vice-presidents. This section will hold a joint discus- 
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sion with the last section on tuberculosis in man and animals, in all 
its bearings. It will discuss the subject of the spread and preven- 
tion of rabies ; and it will treat of the dangers from, and methods 
of prevention of, infection of animal food, among numerous other 
matters. 

The section of Infancy, Childhood, and School-life is presided 
over by Mr. Diggle, chairman of the London School Board, assisted 
by Dr. Cheadle. physician to the Children’s Hospital in Ormond 
Street, Sir Philip Magnus, and Dr. Gladstone as vice-presidents. 

The subjects will include the scientific study and observation of 
the effects of education on children in schools, and details as to school- 
diseases and epidemics ; the value of physical education and manual 
training, in connection with other causes which regulate the growth 
of a child; the advantages and disadvantages of orphanages; the 
methods of dealing with juvenile delinquency ; the effect of education 
on crime and mental dbeases* ; the hygiene of speech and the detection 
of defects in vision and hearing in children ; as well as the education 
of the blind and of deaf-mutes. 

The section of Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology in relation 
to Hygiene, ow** which Sir Henry Iloscoe presides, assisted by Sir 
Charles Cameron, will include discussions on town fogs and on the 
prevention of smoke, and the relation of fogs and smoke to health ; 
the relation of weather to the spread of influenza ; the treatment of 
London sewage; and the effect of the soil on the distribution of 
disease-germs, and other questions relating to tin* disposal of sewage. 

The section of Architecture in 1 elation to Hygiene, presided over 
by Sir Arthur Blomfield, assisted hy Messrs. A. Choisy and Heraiant 
of Paris, Herr Elide of Berlin, Professor Konger of Cojienhagen, 
and others, will deal with the hygienic principles to be observed in 
laying out towns and forming streets, and in the grouping of 
dwellings so as to preserve ojien sjiaces and adequate aeration. 

It will also consider the advantages and disadvantages of different 
plans of construction of workmen’s dwellings, the sanitary points to 
be observed in building, and, finally, the principles of construction for 
isolation hospitals. 

The section of Engineering in relation to Hygiene is presided 
over by Sir John Coode, the late president of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, assisted by M. Bechmann of Paris, and Professors V. Gruber 
of Vienna and Paccliiotti of Turin. This section will receive much in- 
formation as to foreign cities, and will deal largely with the sewerage 
of towns in relation to the pollution of the soil and water ; sewer 
ventilation, methods of sewage-disposal by irrigation or otherwise, and 
the self-purification of rivers. It will deal also with the supply and 
distribution of water to cities, and will include papers on the various 
methods for the disposal of town refuse. 

The section of Naval and Military Hygiene is presided over by 
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Lord Wantage, chairman of the National Society for Aid to Sick and 
Wounded in War, assisted by the Directors-General of the Army 
Medical Department, and of the Medical Department of the Navy. 

It will deal with questions affecting medical inspection of ships 
and of the mercantile marine, especially in relation to quarantine. 
It will treat of the diseases of soldiers in India, and of the special 
diseases of camps and barracks, and will also consider the ambulance 
arrangements for the sick and wounded in the field. 

The section of State Hygiene, presided over by Lord Basing, 
assisted bv a strong list of Foreign Honorary Presidents and British 
Vice-Presidents, •will deal with the duty of the State in regal'd to the 
public health — ((/) in regard to dwellings of various classes of the 
community ; (b) in regard to adulteration of food and of drugs, and 
of air hy the discharge of noxious gases ; (c) in regard to propagation 
of infectious disease and the extent of isolation necessary ; ( d ) the 
duty of the State in regard to contagiousVliseases. 

This section will also deal with the different methods of disposal 
of the dead, by cremation or hy what have been termed rational pro- 
cesses. The education and position of persons engaged in sanitary 
administration will he considered, as well as the need for popular 
instruction in hygiene. •• 

The di\ ision of the Congress concerned with Demography is pre- 
sided over by Mr. Francis Galt on, and has as \ ice-presidents Dr. Ogle, 
Mr. (iriffen. .Mr. Leonard Courtney. Dr. Mouat, and others. 

The subjects to he treated are diseases and mortality in relation 
to occupation, and the consequent economic advantages of industrial 
hygiene ; \ annus methods of insurance of. and benefit to, workers ; 
the immigration of labour, and the suitability of various climates 
and soils for habitation and emigration ; the methods of conducting 
a census, and the results of the census in various countries; the 
results of physical training, especially in relation to the physical con- 
dition of children in schools, and the various methods which have 
been devised for ascertaining the physical characteristics of different 
individuals by the new science of anthropometry, as well as the plans 
adopted in France, the United States of North America, and else- 
wrhere, for the personal identification of individuals, especially in the 
criminal classes. 

There will also be two general discussions to be held on certain 
specified afternoons — one on the education and registration of 
plumbers in relation to public health, under the auspices of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers ; and the other, at which a valuable 
account of sanitary progress in India in recent years, written by Sir 
William Moore, will be read, and will be followed by discussion, which 
will be of especial interest to all who are connected with our Indian 
Empire. 

This brief summary of the subjects which have been arranged for 
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discussion at the Congress will explain the extent of ground which 
it covers ; the interest which the Congress has elicited will be gauged 
by the fact that universities, colleges, municipalities, corporations, 
and societies in this country to* the number of Jvei two hundred have 
sent between seven and eight hundred delegates. 

Ten of our principal colonies, and every important foreign country, 
and many institutions in those countries and in our colonies, have 
also named delegates. 

The Government of India, and most of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce, as well as various universities and municipalities in that 
country? have named delegates ; and we would draw 'special attention 
to the fact that the more powerful and important of the native 
princes in India have evinced the greatest interest in the Congress 
by forwarding subscriptions to its funds, as well as by naming 
delegates to represent them at the Congress. 

It is worth while to reflect for a moment upon the reason wrhy 
influential bodies have been ready to send delegates to this Congress. 

In this country, the efforts which were originated at the beginning 
of the Queen’s reign to promote the public health by such men as 
Southwood Smith, Chadwick, John Simon, Robert Rawlinson, and, in 
the army, John Sutherland, Edmund Parkes. and many others, have 
succeeded in educating the community by degrees to the necessity 
of observing the laws of health ; and the systematic sanitary adminis- 
tration which has now been carried on in all parts of this country for 
many years has developed improved health, as well as an increasing 
interest in the subject, amongst all classes of the community. 

Sanitary regulations, both imperial and local, are coming more and 
more to be based on the results of accurate scientific research into the 
causes of disease; philanthropists are working on the lines of sanitary 
reform; and, behind it all, there is the invaluable stimulus of the 
intelligent public, who have learned that there is at least a substratum 
of truth in the old adage that ‘health is wealth/ And what is the 
result? Take this metropolis alone. In the ten years ending 1869 
the inhabitants of London died at an average annual rate of twenty- 
four for every thousand living; in the ten years ending 1889 that 
rate was only twenty. In other words, over 17,000 lives were being 
annually saved in that decade in London ; and this mortality is still 
far too great. The saving effected has been largely from the prevent- 
able diseases — a class of disease so especially fatal to men and women 
during the wage-earning period of life, a period when death casts 
upon the surviving public the onerous burden of supporting those 
whom it was the pride and happiness of the bread-winner himself to 
support. Besides which, prevention of these diseases means a 
diminution of preventable sickness, and this carries with it a lessening 
of domestic misery and an increase of individual vigour and happi- 
ness. It is no mere vain insular boast, when we say that Great 
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BritauTstands first among the nations in this matter. The palm of 
pre-eminence has thus far been generally conceded to us, and we wish, 
if we can, to retain it. But we are being hardly pressed, and by none 
more closely than by our fellows, the English-speaking nations of both 
hemispheres. 

But in these days of rapid 'transit the sanitary condition of any 
one nation is more than ever a matter of concern to its neighbours. 
This is especially exemplified in the matter of quarantine. It was 
long the universally recognised custom, in the case of epidemics of 
cholera and plagues, to pretend to protect people from the incursion 
-of the disease by drawing imaginary lines round the populations — in 
fact, so-called cordons and quarantines — instead of taking steps to 
provide a complete system of sanitary administration. 

We in this country have discovered that, if we give our seaports 
and our country generally an efficient sanitary administration and 
keep our towns clean, it is unnecessary in the presence of cholera to 
revert to an empty and antiquated form, which does untold harm by 
giving a feeling of false security, and which operates mischievously 
both in health and in commerce. Since this attitude was definitely 
adopted, we have in England and Wales spent near upon nine mil- 
lions sterling per annum on measures for promoting public health 
and in removing the causes of disease. The result is that, whilst 
cholera, when imported, lias gained no footing amongst us, hundreds 
of thousands of valuable lives have been spared, the remunerative 
capacity and the \igour of the people have been improved, and the 
costly item of preventable disease and death has undergone a 
diminution that could hardly have been anticipated. 

This subject, indeed, affords a striking instance in which the 
international character of these congresses has already produced 
useful effects. At the earlier of these congresses the views of 
England upon the important question of quarantine were entirely 
set aside ; but at the last congress, the discussions wiiieh had arisen 
at previous congresses had so permeated the minds of students of 
-hygiene on the Continent that it was generally conceded at the 
Vienna Congress that the enforcement of the laws of health amongst 
the population of a country was a far more effective measure for 
preventing the spread of cholera in the country than any measures 
of quarantine ; and we leani that some of the western Governments 
of the continent of Europe are now beginning to work on lines some- 
what similar to our own. 

Whilst, however, in matters of practical hygiene we may not 
feel that we have very much to learn from our foreign visitors, we 
cannot but admit that, owing to the prejudices of a certain section 
of the community, we have largely to rely upon foreign scientific 
men for making progress in those very important and necessary 
researches in physiology which require a living substance for their 
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full investigation; and the trouble and money which have been 
expended in organising this Congress will be fully repaid if the 
discussions which take place influence the .public mind and the 
Government in such a manner as to lead to the prevalence of wiser 
counsels on this subject. 

In the Demographic section, on the other hand, there can be no 
question that we may usefully learn something from our intercourse 
with other foreign members of the Congress. For instance, our 
neighbours on the continent of Europe may afford us assistance in 
the solution of some of our intricate social problems, by giving us an 
insight* into the working of the various methods for compulsory 
insurance of the poorer clashes which are now being discussed in 
Germany and in Switzerland; and we might possibly leam from their 
experience how far it fs probable that such methods would be found 
available to act as a safeguard against the deteriorating effect of our 
present workhouse system. 

These few remarks will show that the approaching Congress is 
one* which has a most important bearing upon the well-being of the 
community. The advent among us of so many foreign students of 
Hygiene and Demography will afford us in England many oppor- 
tunities. by personal discussion, for becoming acquainted with their 
experiences of some of those problems, both sanitary and social, which 
are exercising the minds of many of our most serious thinkers at the 
present time ; and we believe that our foreign members will also feel 
that they may derive some profit from studying On the spot our 
methods of sanitary administration and our appliances foi sanitation 
on the large scale in which they are developed in this country; 
as, for instance, the municipal administration of Glasgow and 
Manchester, the drainage of London, and t lie water-supply of our 
large northern towms. 

We believe that our American cousins are desirous that the next 
meeting of this great International Congress should take place at 
Chicago during the Exhibition to be held there in 1893, and we 
are sure that, if the foreign members of the Congress should consent 
to make the effort of crossing the Atlantic, they will be amply repaid. 
The Exhibition will, it is understood, he framed on a scale far exceed- 
ing anything which has preceded it ; it will be held in a town of 
about three quarters of a million of inhabitants, which is barely fifty 
years old, and which, during the course of its short life, has been 
twice destroyed by fire ; and they will find much to study in the 
municipal arrangements and the private institutions of a country 
where the prevailing spirit is to try new things, as contradistinguished 
from the European sentiment of disinclination to change. 


Douglas Galtojl 
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ON CERTAIN ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES 


The editor of tlii^ Review, knowing that I might be anxious to 
strike a blow on behalf of my dear father and master, has kindly 
opened its page* to me for this purpose. I could not but feel that 
1 had a right — and if a right perhaps a duty also — not to leave the 
defence tain cari capitis entirely in the hands of others, however 
competent and however devoted. And so, still to ] reserve the 
metaphor with which the gladiatorial soul of Dr. Abbott has 
familiarised us in this controversy, I enter the arena. But. even as 
I am entering, a word is whispered in my ear which almost makes me 
recoil. 1 am informed that, besides engaging witTi the ‘retiarius’ 
Dr. Abbott, I am bound by the etiquette which governs such institu- 
tions to take some notice of the accomplished lady who eulogised him 
last May, and of Amazonian warfare 1 have neither the understanding 
nor the desire. • I am comforted, however, by the consideration that 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has raised no fresh point against the Cardinal 
w'hich calls for an answer ; that her presence may be regarded rather 
as that of a friendly goddess, who from some exalted sphere blesses 
her hero, than as his comrade in arms. So far, then, as I succeed in 
showing that Dr. Abbott's assault is at once barbarous and futile, I 
shall have sufficiently done my duty both by the warrior and the 
divinity. 

It is obviously impossible to discuss here all the nine miracles 
the treatment of which by Newman forms the main subject of Dr. 
Abbott’s criticism. I propose, therefore, to select two of them : (1) 
the case of the blind man at Milan ; (2) the speech of the tongueless 
African confessors. No one, I think, will be inclined to regard my 
choice as evidencing any reluctance to face the full brunt of hostile 
criticism, for the first has been indicated by Dr. Abbott {New- 
manianism, p. xxvi.) as the battleground of his choice ; and the second 
is popularly supposed to have been wholly driven out of court by a 
flood of new evidence, in regard to which the Cardinars attitude has 
been subjected by his critic to strictures of peculiar severity. Unfor- 
tunately both for myself and for my readers, several points of serious 
importance remain to be considered before I can enter with_ any 
satisfaction upon the proposed discussion. 
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To begin with the least pleasant part of my task. I am concerned 
to justify, or at least explain, the general sentiment, in which I fully 
concur, that the Philomythus , quite apart from the justice or in- 
justice of its various critical joints, is a violation of the decencies of 
literary warfare ; that it is a phenomenon which has to be accounted 
for, which never ought to have come about, and to which one is 
tempted to address oneself rather 'as to the abatement of a nuisance 
than the repulse of an adversary. 

It is not necessary to make a florilegium of expressions such as 
‘ venom,* 1 underlying foulness and falsehood ’ with which the work 
abounds, as this has been done more than once already. The author’s 
one defence is that, having once formally admitted Newman’s sin- 
cerity, he is at liberty to use what language he likes of liis objective 
methods, and of Newman the writer as distinguished from Newman the 
man. But in reality the charge of dishonesty thus qualified, at least 
from one point of vietv, is an aggravation ; for present unconscious- 
ness of ‘ underlying foulness and falsehood ’ is dearly bought by the 
long* course of more or less conscious trifling with truth which it imjriies. 
Once, indeed, Dr. Abbott forgets altogether this precious distinction 
between conscious and unconscious falsehood ; for (p. 207), in his 
vivid dramatic wriy, he puts into the Cardinal’s mouth a well-articu- 
lated scheme of deliberate knavery which he is proposing to carry out. 
Moreover, the author of Philomythus is too good a rhetorician not to 
know that to play 4 The Hogues’ March ’ fortissimo through the whole 
performance, as he does, must effectually obliterate a perfunctory 
sentence or two in an opposite sense. 

But more than this — though his subject-matter is Newman’s 
uncritical treatment of the miraculous, his critic is not content unless 
he can strip the Cardinal of all claim to popular esteem. The one 
endowment he recognises is the inalienable one of style and rhetoric, 
upon the abuse of which he dwells. But the theology is loveless, the 
scholarship unsound, the claim to originality of any sort unfounded, 
and so on to the end. And, worse still, what are we to think of the 
humanity of a critic who handles as Dr. Abbott does (p. 82) that 
most pathetic passage {Letters, vol. i. p. 41G) in which the writer, 
when recording his feelings during his Sicilian illness — feelings which 
he tells us* were more or less heightened by delirium — speaks in the 
very spirit of the Penitential Psalms of the hollowness of his own 
heart ; though even here expressions of love are not wanting — ‘ I had 
a most consoling thought of God’s electing love, and seemed to feel 
that I was His/ The long passage of agonising self-reproach is 
quoted with the comment, ‘ such a sentence as this a lost soul might 
pass upon itself on the Day of Judgment.’ And we are to be grateful, 
forsooth, that the critic, with contemptuous generosity, declines to hold 
Newman to the literal truth of liis confession, inasmuch as 1 it was 
Newman’s way in his introspective mood ... to distrust and 
shudder at himself.’ 
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In much the same spirit Dr. Abbott deals with the Letters of 
the last three years of Newman’s Anglican life, addressed to Keble 
and various intimate friends, in which now one facet, now another, of 
the portentously difficult problem with which he was struggling 
showed uppermost and claimed possession ; and insists that in anyone 
less sophisticated than Newman* such alternations would argue insin- 
cerity. See, again, how he treats (p. 79) the touching story of Bishop 
Butler’s deathbed — a story hardly the less acceptable, one should 
have thought, to a man of letters, for the primness of its eighteenth- 
century garb. But why thus deface the good Bishop’s head-stone ? 
Well, you see, Nevfrnan say^, rightly or wrongly, that; he got his doc- 
trine of probability from Butler, and if the Bishop really held it, it is 
likely enough to have poisoned his deathbed more or less. Are the 
net and trident not enough for Dr. Abbott, that he must needs throw 
vitriol ? 

And now if the Pnesens Dea lias not long since withdrawn herself 
from our turmoil, may I not ask her to reconsider the adequacy of 
that mild rebuke, hardly qualifying the praise, which she adminis- 
tered to her proteyil (May, p. 770) : ‘A good deal of \ery strong lan- 
guage is disengaged in the piocess of ciiticism which would have 
been better a\ oided ' ? Could not the Veronica of Agnostic Christology 
discover in that image, distorted and unkinged as we regard it, 
which she lias presented to the world, at least some higher lesson of 
humanity ? 

Although the. miracles of the Thundering Legion and St. Nar- 
cissus are not amongst those I luue selected, and though I am well 
aware that these two miracles aie in excellent hands, I must refer to 
them here briefly, as grounding a \ery liea\y charge I have to make 
against Dr. Abbott. It is nothing less than that of persistence in dis- 
proved misstatement. 

In his discussion of the first miracle (p. 153) he says : 4 Newman 
(242) omits the second *• it is reported that/’ which introduces the 
description of *■ the thunderbolts,” and translates it as though it were 
a statement of Eusebius himself .’ These last italics are mine : they 
mark the precise misstatement. When confronted with Newman’s 
rendering of Eusebius beginning with 4 it is said,’ and when it is 
pointed out to him that though the second 4 it is said ’ is omitted, 
yet the whole statement is strictly under the control of the first 
4 it is said/ what does Dr. Abbott do ? He first appeals ( [New - 
manianism , p. xix.) to 4 good scholars/ as though it were a question 
of Greek instead of, as it is, plain English ; and then pretends that 
his words 4 Newman omits the second ’ are a sufficient admission that 
he has put in the first. Of course this is not the case ; for Newman's 
quotation, for anything Dr. Abbott tells us, might have begun after 
the first 4 it is said.’ * Whatever may be the force of the second 4 it is 
said ’ in the place it occupies in the original — and I believe it to be nH 
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— one thing is quite certain : by its omission in English Newman did 
not translate the ensuing description 4 as though it were a statement of 
Eusebius himself' As Dr. Abbott sticks to his original assertion, I can 
only suppose that his retiariftn manoeuvres have bewildered him, and 
that he really does not understand the point of our contention. 

In the case of St. Narcissus, Dr. Abbott’s misstatement is of much 
the same character ; but here it is the Greek author he misstates 
rather than the English. Newman had related from Eusebius two 
incidents connected with this saint : the one of his changing Water 
into oil, the other of the minute fulfilment of a threefold curse 
invoked upon themselves by his three calumniators in case they 
should be speaking falsely. Of the whole story the Card i mil remarks, 

4 Eusebius notices pointedly that it was the tradition of the Church 
of Jerusalem,’ i.e. that Eusebius asserts no portion of it. natural or 
supernatural, upon his own responsibility. With this statement Dr. 
Abbott joins issue ^157-8): k In fact, however, Eusebius's pointed 
remark refers merely to the first of the two stories, the miraculous 
one; and, further, Eusebius makes the marled distinction between 
the two stories that he records the whole of the miraculous one with 
a “they say that,” as a mere report, and the whole of the lion- 
miraculous one as a fact . 9 And, finally, ‘ Eusebius, if accurately 
translated, tells us very plainly that he did not mind being respon- 
sible for the non-miraculous one, but would not be responsible for 
the miraculous one.’ We read and re-read the words of Eusebius, 
and then protest that anyhow* the particular distinction of 4 report 9 
and * assertion 5 is not to be found, and we prepare ourselves with 
some misgiving for an encounter over a piece of Greek. Happily, 
nothing of the kind is necessary, for in Newmanianism (p. xxi) we 
have not indeed confitentem reum — that would be too unretiarian — but 
a culprit stealthily restoring what it is no longer safe to keep ; this, 
at least, is the phenomenon presented, however unconsciously. A - 
distinction, indeed, is still insisted on, whatever may be its worth, in 
the way in which Eusebius tells the two stories ; but the i>articular 
distinction, which Newman was accused of ignoring, between 4 report * 
and 4 assertion,’ 4 responsibility ’ and 4 non-responsibility,’ is quietly 
allowed to vanish in the admission * that Eusebius classifies the 
second story under “things w’ortliy of mention enumerated (or 
stated) by members of the Church of Jerusalem.” ’ 

Jji Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles (1842-3), p. 228, 
the author says : 

It does not strictly fall within the scope of this essay to pronounce upon the 
truth or falsehood of this or that miraculous narrative as it occurs in ecclesiastical 
history; but only to furnish such general considerations as may be useful in 
forming a decision in particular cases. Yet, considering the painful perplexity 
which many feel when left entirely to their own judgments in important matters, 
it may be allowable to go a step further, and, without ruling open questions this 
way or that, to throw off the abstract and unreal character which attends a course 
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of reasoning, by setting down the evidence for and against certain miracles as we 
meet with them. 

Again, in the * Advertisement * prefixed to the edition of 1870 
we read that 

the ecclesiastical miracles are regarded as addressed to Christians; the rewards of 
faith, and the matter of devotion, varying^ in their character from simple provi- 
dences to distinct innovations upon physical order, and coming to us by tradition or 
in legend, trustworthy or not, as it may happen in the particular case. 

One thing is made quite clear from these extracts — that Newman 
does not pretend to produce his nine miracles as examples necessarily, 
all of them, of the miracle in its strict sense ; nor, again, as instances, 
all of them, of facts for which the evidence is of a completely cogent 
character; hut simply as fair examples of the miracle encountered in 
Church history — seven out of the nine being of an historical or 
public character. ,* 

In his cat Her essay (1825-G) he thought he could make a sharp 
distinction between the miracles of Scripture and those of Church 
hifdorv. grounded on intrinsic difference of character and complete- 
ness of attestation ; and that he might logically defend the former on 
grounds of natural rea>on, likelihood, and evidence against the oppo- 
nents of Revelation, whilst setting the latter entirely, or all but 
entirely, a^ide. 1 

In the essay of (1842-3) he realises that this position is untenable. 
He saw that Church history is a chapter of the selfsame sacred nar- 
rative of which* the Bible is another, and that each contains its 
record of miracles. Whilst still maintaining that on the whole 
there was a distinction between scriptural and ecclesiastical miracles, 
inasmuch as the former were mainly evidential as deliberately 
exerted for the purpose of evidence, the latter mainly devotional and, 
so to speak, ‘tentative,’ he was aware that many of either kind 
were to be found in each of the two systems ; that, abstracting 
from inspiration, an appeal to which could not affect unbelievers, 
the attestation for many of the scriptural miracles was as im- 
perfect, to say the least, as that of many recorded in Church history; 
and that the testimony of the Fathers to the cessation of miracles 
had to be reconciled with their persistently witnessing to miracles 
actually taking place about them, and so must be understood in 
the sense of the above general distinction. (See, precisely to this 
effect, Saint Augustine, Retract, lib. i. c. xiii.) 

To put aside Church miracles altogether, without any reference to 
their evidence, or to demand as a sine qua non an absolute cogency 
of proof, in accordance with the ordinary Protestant spirit, appeared 
to Newman inconsistent with an ungrudging acceptance of Scripture 
miracles, and as threatening, in men so minded, an ultimate rejection 
of the Revelation of which miracles are an integral part, inasmuch as 

1 Tbe only Church miracle for which he shows any leaning here is that of the 
Frustration of Julian. 
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it implies an adhesion, conscious or unconscious, to the general 
principle that it is a mistake to believe in the miraculous. Thus we 
see how completely reasonable it was from his point of view for 
Newman to insist that the main matter to* be considered was the 
question of antecedent probability. # Once admit that miracles are 
antecedently probable, or at least not antecedently improbable under 
the circumstances, and then we shall admit the particular instances 
recorded, on such evidence as we should demand for any rare but 
admittedly possible occurrence such as had happened before and 
might happen again. It was to recommend this attitude of mind as 
the only one befitting a Christian, and not to prove this or that 
ecclesiastical miracle, that Newman wrote his essay. How completely 
his fears have been justified in respect to Scripture miracles let 
Dr. Abbott and his school declare. I shall have something more to 
say on this matter later oh. 

Dr. Abbott (pp. 1*08-112) makes great capital out of Newman’s 
admission (p. 239) c that false miracles at once exceed and conceal 
and prejudice those which are genuine.* Now, it is pretty clear that 
in this passage the expression 1 false miracles * is used in its widest 
extension as including all miraculous reports in any way attaching to 
the Christian Church ; indeed (p. 235) the Arian 4 Acts of St. George * 
are instanced. And so it may be logically understood to embrace 
the miracles of the Apocryphal Gospels and other such whose name 
is legion. On the other hand, in a previous passage (171). when 
the writer speaks of the reasonableness of ‘admittirfg the ecclesias- 
tical miracles on the whole ,* thi^ expression cannot be understood, a*- 
Dr. Abbott maintains it should he, as equivalent to ‘the majority*; , 
for see how the passage would then read : * It is no real argument 
against admitting the majority of the ecclesiastical miracles, or 
against admitting certain of them, that certain others are rejected on 
all hands.* Assuredly if the argument does not a\ail against admits 
ting the larger jproportion, it i*> needless to say that it does not avail 
against admitting the smaller. This shows that the phrase ‘on the 
whole * simply denotes the class ecclesiastical miracles as contrasted 
with those of Scripture, and thus harmonises perfectly with the 
explanatory clause 4 or against admitting certain of them.* Again, 
when false miracles are said (p. 239) to 4 prejudice those which are 
genuine,* it is implied that the prejudice is plausible merely, not just, 
for we are told just before (p. 237) 4 that such fictions are no fair 
prejudice to others which possess the character of truth.* It cannot 
be shown that Newman has ever committed himself to the statement 
that the majority of the miracles originating and freely circulating 
in the Church are false; thus the basis of Dr. Abbott’s elaborate 
argumentum ad hominem from what he calls statistical probability 
vanishes. Neither can a statistical probability founded upon the 
mere numerical excess, if so be, of false miracles over true, within 
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the Church — the term miracle being no further specificated — have 
any cogency except in the abstract, i.e. before the concrete character 
of the particular miracle has begun iq any degree to articulate itself. 

Thus if false diamonds exceed the frue by, let us say, a thousand 
to one, the sphere of the operation of the statistical probability is 
simply the report 4 a diamond here, a diamond there.’ The moment 
the note is added, 4 offered by a respectable firm,’ 4 purchased by a 
great lady who would never wear paste,’ 4 has stood such or such^a 
chemical test,’ the argument from statistical probability is dis- 
mounted. When Dr. Abbott would ground uj>on Newman's exhorta- 
tion (Tract 85) to go by evidence, 4 so to say, of three to two ’ 2 in 
favour of Kevelation, an analogous duty of ignoring miracles against 
which there is a large statistical probability, he is comparing 
situations which are in no degree comparable. In the former the 
evidence is complete and has resulted in a- manifest probabiliority ; 
in the latter it is an abstract probabiliority 'whose cogency ceases 
with the first entrance of specific evidence. 

It may be admitted that Newinan, as an Anglican, had an inade- 
quate appreciation of the central current of Church tradition as an 
eliminating principle, and no acquaintance at all with the great 
mass of juridically proxed miracle-* in the 4 Acts of tSmonisation.’ 

Dr. Abbott (115-123) charges Newman with having, in his 
anxiety to soften the ill effect of later impostures, started the new 
and alarming paradox that fa he miracles abounded in the early Church 
4 from the first* hour’ (171-174); and with having undertaken to 
proxe this abundance from Acts \iii. 9 (Simon Magus), xvi. 17 (Jewish 
exorcists in the name of Jesus), and Lucian, Peregrin, ap. Middleton, 
p. 20. Unfortunately for the critic, this supposed paradox is neither 
more nor less than a common] )lace recognised by all students. Thus, 
Mabillon (DeRe Diplom. lib. i. c. 6) : 4 Nullum sanctius revum quam 

nascent is ecclesiue, et tamen quanta falsorum scriptoruin monstra, 
ementitis apostolorum aliorumquc viroruni illustrium nominibus, 
pepererit ad as ilia, inter alia doeet G clash Papa 1 censura.’ No doubt 
the mass of these forgeries, with their fictitious miracles, can be shown 
to be the work of persons with one heretical bias or another, but, ex- 
cept so far as the known authors or their works have been formally 
eliminated by authority, they inevitably contribute their dark 
shadows to the broad general effect of Christian literature. 

It is to this condition of things that Newman addresses himself, 
not as to something to his advantage, but as to a difficulty the facts 
of which are on all hands admitted. He refers to the passages in the 
Acts as showing that even in so slight an epitome of Church history 
indications are not wanting of persons apt to abuse their position of 
Christians, or their relations with Christians, in the direction of 

* Subsequent editions , 1 twelve chances to two/ 1 a score of reasons for to one or 
two against.* 
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miraculous pretension, and as exhibiting a continuation of the policy 
on the part of the evil one tending to confound the power of Christ 
with that of Beelzebub. 

The reference to Lucian’s Peregrinus presents us with an im- 
postor who is supposed to have obtained a high position as a Christian 
among Christians by an exhibition of false miracles. Bishop Light - 
foot recognises that Peregrinus is a real personage ; that he is used 
ag a vehicle for a satire upon St. Ignatius and St. Polycarj) — a sug- 
gestion of Lightfoot’s which Dr. Abbott urges with much triumph, is 
neither here nor there. On the supposed irrelevance and absurdity 
of these references his critic grounds a most outrageous protest 
against the general character of Newman’s references. 3 

The abundant impostures of which Newman speaks are such as 
the miracles of the Apocryphal Gospels, and of the pseudo- Acts of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. He points out that but for the authority of 
the Canon our Scripture miracles would be associated to this day 
* with the prodigies of Jewish strollers, heathen magicians, (fee." 

1 Yet in spite of this they would have been deser\ ing of serious 
attention as now.* On this score he claims a measure of serious consi- 
deration as due to ecclesiastical miracles, in spite of the continuance 
of such association. 

I am now free to proceed to the consideration of the two miracles 
I have selected. It is only fair to notice that during the nigli ujion 
half a century since the publication of Newman’s essay, scholars like 
Dr. Lightfoot have been actively engaged upon the same ground, 
and, as might fairly be expected, one or two points of criticism have 
been ruled in a more or less adverse sense to Newman’s finding ; 
though this cannot be said to apply to the particular miracles I am 
to consider. 

All that I am concerned to maintain is that Newman's handling 
of his subject has been eminently fair ; that he has ever given the , 
view opposed to his inclination its recognised status and authority; 
and that his critic has pursued him throughout with persistent in- 
justice. 

Recovery of the Blind Man by the Relics of St. Gervasius 
AND PrOTASIUS 

‘ The broad facts connected with this memorable interposition of 
Divine power are these.’ Thus Newman introduces the miracle in 
the editions of the essay subsequent to that of 1813. In the last- 

* This temper has led him to deny (p. 181) that the cross St. Paula is described as 
worshipping (St. Jerome, Ep. 108) need be the ‘ discovered Cross.’ If he bad looked 
he would have seen that it heads the list of the holy objects she visits on her first 
arrival in Jerusalem. Moreover, Paula and Eustochium especially invite Marcella to 
join them (Ep. 84) in order that 1 she may kiss the wood of the Cross.’ 
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named edition, the first in which the essay appeared detached from 
the volume of Fleury, to which it originally formed an introduction, 
there still remained in the text, just before the words quoted, and in 
a footnote, a survival of the original connection, in the form of a 
reference to the pages of Fleury treating of the event, and referring to 
the original authorities ; in regard to which pages the treatment in the 
essay is spoken of as ‘ one or two additional remarks 9 ; and besides 
this a reference to another work of Newman’s, The Church of tlte 
Fathers. In subsequent editions this clause and footnote disappear, 
leaving the section to open with ‘ The broad facts, &c.’ ; and Dr. 
Abbott bitterly complains that Newman has left his readers wholly 
without references, and references, too, which would have exposed 
his false rendering of the broad facts. 

Now, as to the first part of the charge, I answer that Newman, when 
he first mentions the miracle (p. 137), gives/t he reference to the main 
source of the narrative, St. Ambrose's letter to his sister (Ep. i. 22); 
that in his ‘Advertisement’ (1870) he at least gives a general 
reference to Fleury when he reminds his readers that the essay was 
written 4 as preface to a portion of Fleury 's Ecclesiastical History’; 
and that for anyone capable of referring at all, reference is in this 
ease exceptionally easy. The serious ]>art of the charge is of course 
the statement that ‘ the broad facts ’ as given by Newman are not 
in accordance with the details given by the authorities, the references 
to which have been omitted. Newman’s words are as follow's : 4 St. 
Ambrose, with a* large portion of the population of Milan, was re- 
sisting the Empress Just ilia in her attempt to seize on one of the 
churches of the city for Arian worship. In the course of the contest 
he had occasion to seek for the relics of martyrs to lie used in the 
dedication of a new church, and he found two skeletons, with a 
quantity of fresli blood, the miraculous token of martyrdom. Miracles 
followed, both cures and exorcisms ; and at length, as he was moving 
the relics to a neighbouring church, a blind man touched the cloth 
which covered them, and regained his Right. The Empress in con- 
sequence relinquished the contest. . . These facts are attested by St. 
Ambrose, several times by St. Augustine, and by Paulinus, secretary 
to St. Ambrose, in his Life of the Saint addressed to St. Augustine.’ 
He adds (351) that the Arians ‘denied the miracle . . . but did 
not hazard any counter-statement or distinct explanation of the 
facts of the case.’ It will be convenient to deal with Dr. Abbott’s 
objections to these 1 broad facts ’ one by one. They will be found 
in his own words (pp. 192-6 and p. 255) ; he is evidently more than 
satisfied with them. 

1. 4 A quantity of fresh blood’ is unwarranted by St. Ambrose, 
whose words are * sanguinis plurimum ’ much blood. Yes, but a little 
further on in the same letter the saint says that the grave was wet 
with blood ( 1 sanguine madet ’ ) ; thus the blood was. liquid, or fresh. 
VOL. XXX— No. 174 Q 
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2. This would not be miraculous, for the head of Charles I. after 
160 years was found 4 heavy and wet with a liquid that gave to writing- 
paper and linen a greenish-r^d tinge.’ Bui the king’s head was no 
mere skull of a skeleton, such as those St. Ambrose found ; and the 
saint particularly insists that the blood bore testimony by its colour 
— 4 clamat coloris indicio ’■ — which by no means suggests 4 a greenish- 
red tinge.’ 

* 3. There is not a word to tell us that the man was not bom blind. 

Why, it is said that he 4 regained ’ his sight, and (p. 352) we are told 
that 4 he had been a butcher.’ 

4. The Arians did make 4 a counter-statement or distinct ex- 
planation,’ for St. Ambrose (ibid. § 17) says, 4 Isti beneficium negant 
qui factum negare non possunt,’ and this can moan nothing else but 
that 4 although the man was really much better,’ yet, inasmuch as the 
cure was not complete, 4 'it was no benefit to him.’ This last state- 
ment is rather fantastic, and will hardly. I think, commend itself to 
a qommission of blind men. The ordinary interpretation of the 
Arian position (see Twisleton, The Tongue not Essential to Speech , 
p. 207) is far more plausible, viz. that they denied the previous 
blindness, and *o the beneficium. but not the fact um that he touched 
the relics and saw ; but to maintain this in the face of the many 
persons who knew what had forced Severus to give up bis trade was 
no counter-explanation, but a simple denial — a refusal to accept 
evidence, without being able to produce anything the other way. 

5. The miracle did not achieve the victory, at least single-handed, 
and Newman ought to have told us that Floury admits that the letter 
of the Emperor Maximus may have had something to do with it. 
Fleury’s words are : 4 Thus were the Arians put t o silence by the force 
of miracles, and the Empress obliged to lot St. Ambrose remain at 
peace. Perhaps her apprehension of the Emperor Maximus may 
have contributed somewhat towards this iesult.’ At most the pos- 
sibly corroborative, not alternative, influence is recognised as some- 
thing slight and doubtful. On the other hand, St. Augustine (Conf. 
lib. ix. c. 7) knows of no influence but the miraculous, and speaks of 
the martyr’s relics having been brought to light 4 opportunely for the 
bridling of fury, feminine though regal.’ Gibbon (cli. 27) says of the 
miracles: 4 Their effect on the minds of f he people was rapid and 
irresistible ; and the feeble sovereign of Italy found himself unable 
to contend with the favourite of heaven.’ 

6. Old men remembered, St. Ambrose says, that they had heard 
of the martyrs and read the inscription, and this ought to have been 
mentioned, because it shows that nothing supernatural was required 
for the discovery ; and St. Ambrose’s admission, too, that it was a 
‘presage’ that led him on, for that disposes of the notion that it 
was a dream. I answer that before the event the old men had so 
absolutely forgotten the place that it had become a pathway for 
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those who wanted to reach the further shrine (Paulinus, V. St. A. c. 34). 
Afterwards, indeed, they began to remember having 4 some time or 
other heard the name and read the title.’ As to the vision which St. 
Augustine twice speaks of, and which represents doubtless his recol- 
lection of what St. Ambrose told him, it certainly does not contradict 
the 4 cujusdam ardor presagii,’ the expression used by St. Ambrose to 
his sister. But even were the disagreement allowed and the old men 
admitted to have known all about it, it would be altogether beside 
the mark ; for Newman in his 4 broad facts ’ has carefully avoided any 
■suggestion of a supernatural guidance ; he simply says that the saint 
* had reason to seek . . . and he found.’ 

All the details upon which Dr. Abbott insists in the original 
•evidence are in the Ep. 22 to which Newman refers ; none of these 
•details are in the least at variance with Newman’s 4 broad facts.’ 

I will content myself with applying fo Dr. Abbott’s mosaic of 
(misprision his own phrase, 4 all this is very bad.’ 

The Power of Speech continued to the African Confessors 

DEPRIVED OF THEIR TONGUES 


a.d. 404 the Vandal King llunneric, an Arian,"in hatred of the 
Catholic faith cut out the tongues and amputated the right hands 
•of some sixty African Catholics. Victor, Bishop of Vite, in his 
history of the persecution, published only two years after the event 
(see Newman, p? 381), declares that the tongues were ‘cut out by 
the roots.’ iEneas of Gaza says, 4 Opening their mouth I perceived 
the tongue entirely gone from the root.’ Procopius says that their 
tongues were cut 4 as low down as the throat.’ The Emperor Justi- 
nian speaks of having seen 4 the venerable men whose tongues had 
been cut off at the roots.’ St. Gregory the Great tells us that he 
met with a certain aged bishop at Const ant inople, who said he had 
seen the confessors, ‘and that it appeared ... as if, their tongues 
having been cut off from the roots, there was a sort of open depth in 
their throat.’ So much as to the character of the excision to which they 
were submitted. As to the perfection of their speech afterwards we 
have much the same evidence. 4 He spoke like an educated man 
without impediment,’ says Viet or of Vite. 4 With articulateness,’ says 
uEneas, 4 bettor than before.’ 4 They talked without any impedi- 
ment,’ says Procopius. 4 Speaking with perfect voice,’ says Maroel- 
linus. 4 The words were formed full and perfect,’ says St. Gregory’s 
bishop. 

From that day to this, Christian writers have appealed to the in- 
cident as miraculous, and, very generally, on this principal ground — 
that articulate speech without the tongue is impossible. This, how- 
ever, is not the ground taken up by Newman in his essay. In face 
of Middleton’s two instances of speech without the tongue, he contents 

Q 2 
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himself with denying that the case of one bom tongueless or losing 
the tongue at an early age is parallel with that of the victims of a 
barbarous execution ; and he rnsists upon the number of the victims 
and the perfection of their speech. In 1858, however, certain evi- 
dence as to Persian penal glossotomy appeared in Notes and Queries. 

1. Colonel Churchill, speaking of the case of three emirs whose 
tongues had been 1 extracted to the root,' says that ‘ the tongues grow 
again sufficiently for the purposes of speech.* 

2. Sir John Malcolm speaks of a khan who, after his tongue had 
been cut ‘ close to the root,* had ‘ a voice which, though indistinct and 
thick, is yet intelligible to 'persons accustomed to converse with him. 7 

3. Sir John McNeil says, ‘ I can state from personal observation 
that several persons whom I knew in Persia, who had been subjected 
to that punishment, spoke so intelligibly as to be able to transact 
important business.* # Anti again, ‘ I never had to meet with a person 
who had suffered this punishment who could not speak so as to be 
quite intelligible to his familiar associates .* 

After quoting these writers, Newman adds, * I should not, how- 
ever, be honest, if I professed to be simply converted by their testi- 
mony to the belief that there was nothing miraculous in the case of 
the African confessors,’ and expresses the wish to be first ‘quite sure 
of the appositeness of the recent evidence.* He concludes, ‘ Mean- 
while, I fully allow that the points of evidence brought in disparage- 
ment of the miracle are j/rima fade of such cogency, that till they 
are proved to be irrelevant, Catholics are prevented from appealing 
to it for controversial purposes.* 

It is this qualified position in regard to the miracle that Dr. Abbott 
denounces so fiercely (pp. 13-35) as ‘the device of indefinite adjourn- 
ment.’ On the contrary, I am prepared to show’ its complete reason- 
ableness in view of the character of the evidence. 

This Persian evidence is considerably amplified and also amended 
by Mr. Twisleton (the author of the original contribution to Notes 
and Queries ) in his work The Tongue not Essential to Speech 
(Murray, 1873), a work with which, oddly enough, Dr. Abbott would 
seem to be unacquainted. He has added, moreover, some seven cases 
of the removal of the tongue by European surgeons in which the 
patients were able after the operation to talk articulately and intelli- 
gibly. The book is remarkably interesting, and, in spite of some 
indefensible abuse both of the Catholic Church and of Cardinal New- 
man, it must be granted that the details of evidence are marshalled 
with extreme care and candour. It doubtless proves the possibility 
of articulate intelligible speech after the complete excision of the 
tongue ; but does it prove that a number of persons could undergo 
such excision at the hands of a barbarous executioner, and one and 
all retain their speech absolutely unimpaired, without a miraculous 
interposition in their favour ? This is the problem we have to face in 
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the account of the African confessors if we accept the contemporary 
evidence as it is given us. 

We will take the point of the perfection of the subsequent speech 
first, and suppose for the moment that it is a case of modem surgery. 
We will select one of Air. Twisleton’s most telling instances — that of 
Mr. Rawlings — as our type ; and we will read it in the light of by far 
the most elaborate judgment pronounced upon it — that of Professor 
Huxley. We will assume that the same consonants underwent the 
same conversion in the tongueless mouths of the confessors that they 
-did in the tongueless mouth of Mr. Rawlings (see the scheme given by 
Professor Huxley, p. 144). The result may be fairly exemplified in a 
verse of the Athanasian Creed, containing the very words and phrases 
which we know the confessors must have used : 4 Fishes aufem Cafoica 
luce etli, uf unum Slieum in Frinifafe ef Frinifafem in unifafe venere- 
mur.' 4 I do not think that Bishop Victor or -iFneas or Procopius could 
have found it in their hearts to describe such a travesty as something 
as good as or better than ever, as 4 nice language without impediment,’ 
1 uncorrupted speech,’ &c. Without going any further, I think we 
could hardly be blamed if we were inclined to regard the fact of sixty 
persons in the condition of Mr. Rawlings speaking entirely without 
his impediments as miraculous. # 

Then* is another consideration, however, of great importance. 
Mr. Rawlings had passed through the hands of a skilled operator with 
all the appliances of modern surgery at his command, whereas the 
confessors were butchered by barbarians; and Professor Owen remarks 
very pertinently (p. 148) : ‘No doubt where the tongue was wrenched 
-out by violence, the hyoid and larynx might receive injury and arti- 
culate speech be abrogated.’ The prima facie cogency of the Persian 
evidence turned precisely on this — that the excision was the work of a 
barbarian executioner; and the first two witnesses had spoken of 
* extracting to the root,’ 4 cutting from the root.’ One asked oneself 
whether the Persians might not have inherited some advanced method 
-of surgery, and one particularly desiderated medical testimony as to 
what was done with the arteries, &c. : now such inquiry has become 
hardly necessary. We are informed by Mr. Twisleton that the 
three emirs of whom Colonel Churchill speaks were dead before he 
came to the East, and that so what he relates of them was mere 
hearsay ; that the tongue is never excised from the roots in Persia, 
but only at most that }>art cut oft’ which hangs loose in the mouth ; 
.and that the tongue never grows. On the whole, the evidence as to 
the perfection of th# subsequent speech does not go beyond the state- 
ment that it is intelligible to those who are familiar with it. As to 

4 * Fides autem catholica hrec esfc, ut unum Deum in Trinitate et Trinitatem in 
imitate veneremur.’ Professor Huxley, after saying that Rawlings was * wholly 
unable * to pronounce * l’s and d’s, initial and final,’ remarks in another sentence that 
the 1 l’s and r’s were slightly imperfect.’ In my tongueless paraphrase I have not 
jneddled with the rV, but 1 have let the l’s disappear. * 
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the three emirs, the Consul-General, Mr. Wood, whilst testifying that 
the “Emir Ferris, whom he had met, spoke intelligibly, adds : ‘ I never 
heard that his two relatives (the other two victims) were able to do so/ 
But, it is urged, is it not reasonable to suppose that the language 
regarding the extirpation of the tongues of the African confessors 
may be an exaggeration, owing to a Want of anatomical knowledge, 
of precisely the same character as that of Colonel Churchill and Sir 
John Malcolm ? I answer, Certainly not of precisely the same char- 
acter, if the substantial accuracy of the African evidence is admitted ; 
for observe, there is not the slightest evidence that either Churchill 
or Malcolm had ever seen an excision or had looked into the mouth 
of one who had undergone the operation. Sir John McNeil, who had 
examined the victim's mouth, testifies to a stump and repudiates all 
notion of extirpation. It is, of course, sufficiently natural — nay, inevit- 
able — that in default of ay anatomical knowledge of the extent of the 
roots of the tongue, .the •term k from the roots,' as expressing the 
African operation, may be scientifically inaccurate. But what I 
insist upon is that no one who has e\er put his finger down his- 
throat could ha^e honestly used the language of the African evidence 
if the operation had only been what we now admit the Persian was — 
the remo\al of th$ loose tongue. They could ne\er in the face of a 
great lingual stump ha\ e talked of ‘cutting from the root,' ‘as low 
down as the throat,' ‘ a sort of open depth,' &c. 

But how, then, are we to suppose that the African operation was 
carried out? Was it wrought, like that of Mr. Kawlyigs, through an 
opening under the chin? Mr. Tw islet on urges that such an addi- 
tional barbarity would Surely ha\e been mentioned, not to speak of 
the difficulty of the performance. I feel the force of this. At the same 
time it must be remembered that such an operation was actually 
attempted, though unsuccessfully, upon Joannes the Dumb by 
Turkish pirates (p. 55). By far the most reasonable supposition, how T - 
ever, is that the operation was through the mouth, the tongue being 
drawn to its full length, as we read in the Persian account ; but that 
then, not contented with removing what was loose, in a line with the 
teeth, the executioner, after cutting the ligaments beneath the 
tongue, proceeded with curved scissors to cut and tear away the main 
body of the tongue as far down as he could reach. This is a rude 
paraphrase of the account of an ojjeration which has been repeatedly 
performed on what is called the Walter Whitehead method (see 
Removal of the Entire Tongue , by Ed. Lund, F.R.C.S., 1880). The 
result would be a mouth such as the African eviSence describes ; and 
the operation would be one which would perfectly justify the wonder 
expressed that the victims were alive to speak at all. I have said 
nothing of the amputation of the hand, which may be fairly regarded 
as introducing a somewhat unfavourable complication in the treat- 
ment. We learn from Mr. Lund that it requires all the patient skill 
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of modern surgery -to control the hemorrhage when the great lingual 
artery is cut far back. It may well be that the experience of the 
ancients, who knew little of tying arteries, had taught them that 
styptics hardly ever availed against the excessive haemorrhage ensuing 
upon cutting the tongue so far hack, and that at best, under their 
rude handling, the operation resulted in a lesion such as Professor 
Owen contemplated, and articulate speech was abrogated. 

Eusebius, in his account of the martyrdom of St. Romanus, 5 says, 

* It is the doctrine of physicians, to which nature also bears witness, 
that to cut out the tongue is death to the patient.’ Of this martyr 
it is said that 4 whilst he had a tongue of flesh he spake like Moses, 
stammeringly and not nicely.’ Formerly the ‘R’ in his name had 
been a stumbling-block to him, but after liis tongue had been cut 
out, when the gaoler asked him his name, k his tongue’s soul ( spiritus 
lingual) answered, and with exceeding precision, “ I am called 
Romanus/’ ’ The physician who had performed the operation was a 
faint-hearted Christian who had conformed. After that the martyr 
had continued for a considerable time ‘to dispute with others of the 
Cross and Victory of Christ/ the Governor charged the executioner 
with having shown indulgence to a brother. ‘But, on the contrary, 
by the larger measure of his cutting lie had aimeef at death rather 
than amputation.’ Foitunately for himself, the "physician had re- 
tained the amputated portion, which he produced, exclaiming, “ Find 
me another who has not God for his friend, and according to this 
same measure let hi.s tongue be cut. If he live, it is my lie and not 
God’s interposition/’ A ciiminal is produced, the measure is accur- 
ately taken, the portion that had to be cut is cut, and, as the opera- 
tion ended, so also did the life/ 

Dr. Abbott must be contented for the nonce to take a live dog in 
lieu of a dead lion. After carefully studying all the evidence I must 
confess that I am by no means ‘ converted to the belief that there 
is nothing miraculous in the case of the African confessors/ 

Probability and Faith 

I have reserved to the last the consideration of the thirty-eight 
pages (chapters 1 and 2) which Dr. Abbott devotes to his analysis, 
moral and intellectual, of faith, as contradistinguished from that of 
Cardinal Newman. I have done so because I wish to leave my sub- 
ject with some attempt at an appreciation of the motive of this very 
violent and wholesale attack upon the reputation of the late Cardinal, 
and I think that the motive is to be gathered precisely in these 
pages. 

* De Resurrect, at Ascent, lib. ii. ap. Sirmond, Op. Var . tom i. The Eusebian 
attribution is disputed. Anyhow, the author was a bishop of the fourth century. 
This Latin version alone remains. 
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He begins by quarrelling with Newman’s dictum, accepted from 
Bishop Butler, that * probability is the guide of life.’ He objects that 
it is only when we 1 stop and think * that * the weighing of probabili- 
ties ’ comes in. Precisely ; but how can we render an intelligent 
account of what is at any rate in part an intelligent act, proceeding 
upon motives, without stopping and, thinking what those motives 
are ? In matter of fact we are continually acting under the impulse 
of appetite, affection, instinct, but the intellectual momenta so far as 
they exist must either express themselves as a probable or a demon- 
strative cogency ; the circle of abstract proof must be either imper- 
fect or perfect. It is Newman’s object, in the Grammar of Assent 
and elsewhere, to show how, under the discipline of lo\e and con- 
scientious observance, what is in the abstract imperfect proof may 
and will in the concrete afford a sufficient basis for the certain assent 
of faith. 

Dr. Abbott objects tcr # this theory on two grounds, which, if I 
understand them, are* mutually destructive. lie shrinks from the 
4 touch of probability ’ as a miserable balancing of odds, and at the 
same time he reprobates it as involving a pretension to pro\e Chris- 
tianity — probability, forsooth, meaning 4 pro\ eableness.’ 

In attempting to answer the question 4 What is faith ? * he is still 
more hopelessly af sea. Faith, according to Catholic teaching, is the 
act of believing without doubting whatever God has revealed. The 
revelation not being immediate to the individual, the question arises 
as to the evidential cogency of the media through which the revela- 
tion is brought home to us. This is the problem accepted by Chris- 
tians generally, by Bible-Protestants and Anglicans as well as by 
Catholics, and it is in dealing with this problem that Newman's 
theory of the assent of Faith has its epyov. 

With Dr. Abbott it is different. After putting to himself the ques- 
tion 4 What is faith ?’ nothing will induce him to explain its character 
as a mental act or give his reason 4 why he believes.’ l(e attempts, 
indeed, to tell you what he believes — the subject-matter of his faith — 
and that, he says, makes all the difference as to its character. No 
doubt it makes a great difference, but of still more practical import- 
ance is the authority upon which the act is made ; for the right autho- 
rity will secure the right object as our own fancy cannot. He says 
(p. 64) : 4 Our belief is that God, as revealed through Christ in the 
character of a Father , is already in some sense, and will be seen to 
be hereafter, in a sense beyond our present apprehension, the ruling 
Power of the universe , and our desire is that this should be so.’ 4 In 
the character of a Father : ' not at all, it would seem, 4 in the character 
of a judge/ This implies a careful elimination of much in the 
Scripture presentment of God : on what principle is it made, and on 
what authority ? Ay , there is the rub ; it is the notion of authority 
as essential to faith, a common property of Christians, whether it is 
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vested in the Bible, the tradition of the first centuries, or the living 
Church, which is wholly wanting in Dr. Abbott’s theory. Even the 
authority of God or Christ, floating as it does in the elastic medium 
of Dr. Abbott’s sentiment, has no established position in his theory 
of faith. There is, indeed, a satisfaction, a confidence, in God, but 
wholly without intellectual submission. 4 The early Christians,’ we 
are told (p. 68), ‘ believed because they could not help it,’ and this is 
evidently presented as the normal condition of Christian faith. How, 
then, it may well be asked, can Christian faith be regarded as a gift 
of God upon our acceptance or rejection of which will depend our 
claim upion eternal life? If it lx* merely a question of satisfying 
the cravings of our higher nature to which for the nonce we are 
irresistibly compelled, why talk of Divine faith at all, or of anything 
suggesting the idea of the supernatural ? Why not define faith 
boldly, as some one the other day is said to.liave defined the cause of 
civilisation, as a 4 progressive desire,’ though in- this case sanctioned 
and encouraged by the memories of a certain holy life of which it 
retains the record ? 

Of course, a scheme of faith such as Newman’s must present itself 
to his critic as at best utterly superfluous. 4 See here,’ exclaims the 
knowing traveller, exhibiting a small handbag, 4 t*have all that I 
want : whatever is the good of this elaborate system of freightage by 
which you would keep in touch with a mass of heavy baggage which 
you cannot }k>sm bly want ? ’ 1 The weakness of such a faith ' as mine, 
he nanely confesses (p. 73), ‘ if it is a weakness, is that it does not 
embrace a large number of dogmatic propositions ’ : the bag is small, 
but then it is handy. 4 The strength of it — besides that it has no 
quarrel with reason, and incurs no danger of fanaticism’ — you see 
it is so very small — ‘ is that it is under no temptation to deal dis- 
honestly with facts’: facts dogmatic or otherwise are not in its line; 
it is strictly teetotal, and confines itself to the aerated waters of senti- 
ment. And this is 4 the victory that overcometh the world, your faith.’ 

At the risk of being considered very rude, I must express my 
vehement suspicion that the handbag, of which Dr. Abbott almost 
boasts that it contains so little, really contains nothing — is simply 
empty — i.e. that his faith embraces not a single one o.f the distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity. But has he not already confessed, as 
quoted above, to a belief in God and Christ whom He has sent ? Of 
course, I admit that to believe that 4 the Word became flesh ’ is to 
believe one of the supreme dogmas of Christianity and one the belief 
in which will bring many others in its train ; 4 for not alone come 
the immortals.’ But I cannot find that he ever speaks of Christ as 
God, or applies any epithet to Him inconsistent with the notion that 
His mission upon earth has not differed, except in degree, from th*at. 
of other just men sent of God ; or, to use his own phrase (p. 66)> by 
1 the great fixed and loving world-soul.’ 
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But there is more serious evidence than this that the Christian 
dogma of the Incarnation has no place in Dr. Abbott’s creed. There 
are three doctrines which form, as it were, the affidavits of this 
dogma — the alpha and omogg, and central point of the attestation of 
our belief that God became man. They are the doctrine of our 
Lord’s miraculous Conception, of the -miraculous Resurrection of His 
sacred Body from the tomb, and the doctrine of His Atonement, in 
which a price was paid which only God could pay. Now. the second 
6f these doctrines Dr. Abbott implies that he does not hold in any 
literal sense. He tells us (p. 68) ‘ that it is right to believe that Christ 
insome sense rose from the dead and triumphed oyer sin.’ In some 
sense — the italics are mine. In something the same way. ho admits 
(p. 207) that Newman was honest — * after a fashion.’ 

The Christian doctrine of the Atonement is resolved (p. 70) into 
bearing our sins, ‘as on a small scale mo.i are now bearing one 
another’s sins.’ Resuming to the Resurrection, if we compare the 
statement (p. 58) that He, * in some real, objective, and possibly 
natural way, rose from the dead,’ with the psychological sketch of 
the witnesses of the Resurrection (pp. 66, 67), we cannot <*M*npe the 
conclusion that the ‘reality’ and * objecthity ’ is confined to Christ's 
spiritual triumph over death, in which all just souls in their measure 
partake, and that the rest is an amalgam of brain-waves, faith-healing, 
and sympathetic enthusiasm, which somehow results in the distracting 
conviction that ‘apart from the exact accuracy of this or that fact. 
God must be such a one as Christ.’ 

We may see our way perhaps a little clearer into the author V 
mind if we turn to a work, anonymous indeed, but which all the world 
attributes to Dr. Abbott, The Kernel and the Husk. It is thrown 
into the form of letters addressed to a young man with religious 
difficulties, and its object is to persuade him that he may with ad- 
vantage join the writer in substituting a ‘ non-miraculuus ’ for a 
miraculous Christ — a natural recognition of a spiritual force realised 
in an historical personage for belief in a God made man. This non- 
miraculous Christ is the naturally begotten son of Joseph and Mary, 
not God the Son, assuming our human nature in the womb of His 
Virgin, Mother. His life is destitute of miracle; his death accom- 
plishes nothing save by way of example ; and while his soul returns 
to God, his body is absorbed into the earth from which it was taken. 
The volume is dedicated to * the doubters of this generation and the 
believers of the next ’ ; the believers being those who have accepted 
a Christianity purged according to the writer’s recipe from all taint 
of the miraculous. The address to the reader opens with the signifi- 
cant sentence, ‘ The time is perhaps not far distant w r hen few will 
believe in miracles who do not also believe in an infallible Church/ 

It is true that (p. 318) the writer expresses his belief in a goodly 
array of more or less orthodox propositions, amongst others the very 
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one we failed to find in Philomythvs , ‘ the Eternal Son of God was 
Incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth.’ And is not this a miracle? one is 
tempted to ask ; if not, according to what natural law was it accom- 
plished ? Alas ! even these most solemn words have lost all Christian 
meaning in this writer’s mouth. When we turn to the letter on the 
Incarnation (p. 279), we find this account of the mystery: ‘That 
word of God, which in various degrees inspires every righteous 
human soul (none can say how soon in existence), did not inspire 
Jesus, but was (to speak in metaphor) totally present in Jesus from 
the first, so as to exclude all imperfection of humanity.’ I am much 
afraid lest the faith of ‘ his believers of the future ’ should be a 
development of the pantheistic element in their master s teaching. 
Long ago, in his Arians , Cardinal Newman warned us that pantheism 
is the legitimate consequence of giving up the Catholic doctrine of 
our Lord’s divinity, in which the antithesis of God and man is 
enounced the more keenly in this exhibitidn of.thcir closest union. 

Letter 30 consists of an elaborate justification of the public 
use of tin* Nicene and Atlianasian creeds by clergymen who do not 
believe certain of the doctrines contained in them, either in the sense 
of their framers and imposers or of t lie audience. One could imagine 
one was reading the apology of a neoplatonist philosopher for joining 
in a public sacrifice to gods in whom lie did not believe. 

l)r. Abbott's creed, on his own confession, contains but few dogmas. 
So far as I can make out, it contains none of a distinctively Christian 
character. I have no interest in discussing his theology in detail, 
except so far as I base considered that it threw light upon the value 
of his criticism upon Cardinal Newman's. A critic, who only believes 
what he cannot help believing, is no judge of a theory of faith ; and 
one who has committed himself to the position that miracles are not, 
is as little fitted to judge of the evidence of a particular miracle as a 
Quaker of the justice of a particular war. 

I thought at first that the extraordinary virulence of Dr. Abbott’s 
attack might have sprung simply from the puzzled indignation of a 
shallow man at what he regarded as over-subtlety ; like the Satyr’s in 
the fable who, not understanding that heat and cold are relative, and 
that a breath of the same temperature may warm your fingers and 
cool your porridge, fell foul of his guest for blowing hot and cold. 

A fuller acquaintance with Dr. Abbott has made me realise the 
fundamental antagonism of the two men. One has seen the instinctive 
distress and horror of certain small animals at the sight of a tiger’s 
skin : * C’est sur nous qu’il fond sa cuisine.’ It is no exaggeration to 
say that Newman’s main epyov in the Anglican Church was to render 
clergymen of Dr. Abbott’s type impossible. 

After mastering Dr. Abbott's theory of faith, one can have no 
difficulty in recognising the absolute justice of his remark (p. 73) that 
* it has no quarrel with Eeason, and incurs no danger of fanaticism.’ 
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Indeed, there is no more likelihood of Reason, even in its most aggres- 
sively rationalistic form, quarrelling with a faith like this than of a 
Newfoundland assaulting a toy terrier. After agnostic Reason has 
been allowed to decide upon the wholesomeness of Faith’s sentimental 
pabulum, and has vouched for the absence of all taint of the miraculous, 
she can afford to smile good-humouredly when (p. 67) 4 Faith puts her 
gently aside ’ and pipes out the mild rhapsody which is all her own : 
and we can almost understand how in the lineaments of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward she may breathe her blessing upon Dr. Abbott’s 4 retiarian 
tactics,’ as he kicks about with much noisy demonstration certain 
fragments of the great Cardinal’s armour, or erects 4 a trophy * (see 
NewiriciniciTiisTii, p. xii) to his own skill in eluding the point of his 
enemy’s objection. 

H. I. D. Ryder. 


The Oratory, Birmingham., 
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THE 'CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED 
AT THE WAR OFFICE 


TnE subject dealt with in this and my previous article 1 — the ad- 
ministration of the army — although it forms only a part of the 
still larger question, how to provide such a vigorous control of all 
the forces of the Crown, naval as well as # military, as shall secure 
in the highest degree their combined and harmonious action, is a 
subject so large and important in itself as to demand serrate 
consideration. Such a limit has accordingly been kept in view in 
this contribution to the general discussion. My first paper was 
concerned with the general relations of the War Minister and his 
department to Parliament. Adopting the conclusion arrived at by 
Lord Hartingtons ('ommission. which had been brought out equally 
by previous inquiries, and which no one has attempted to question, 
that the present system of our military administ ration is radically 
defective, adapt e/1 to secure neither economy in peace nor vigour in 
war, it indicated what I venture to think should be the leading outlines 
of the needful reform. The essence of this consists in making the 
professional heads of the department directly resjxmsible to Parliament 
for the conduct of all the professional and technical business with which 
they have to deal, the funct ions of the Secretary of State being limited 
to exercising a general control, and securing that the action of the War 
Department in all brandies shall be in harmony with the policy of the 
Government and Parliament — a duty in which alone his responsibility 
can be real and effective. 

The case for reform has been completely established. The 
country has had warnings enough, and should be satisfied with 
no reform which stops short of placing the administration of the 
army on a sound and reasonable footing ; and this object can be 
attained only by placing responsibility and authority on the persons 
competent to exercise them. If this general principle be accepted, it 
has next to be considered who are to be the chief professional officials 
whose responsibility is to be thus declared and enforced, and what are 
to be their respective functions. The determination of these points, 
which practically involves the project for a proper organisation of the 
War Department, is the object of this paper. 

1 The Nineteenth Century, July 1891. 
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The present constitution of that department and how it has come 
about must first be briefly explained. Up to the time of the Crimean 
War the Secretary of State for the Colonies was also Minister for War, 
so far as that the general conSuct of military operations was dealt with 
in his department ; but he had nothing to say to the military 
administration in peace-time. This was under three separate and 
independent officers : the Commander-in-Chicf, or officer with functions 
as such, responsible for the discipline anti personnel of the army, 
and exercising all military patronage, but without any financial autho- 
rity; the Master-General of the Ordnance, charged with the supply 
of all warlike stores, and also the ordnance for the navy, the outlay on 
which was provided in the estimates of his department ; lastly, a 
Secretary at War charged with the financial control of the army and 
with the preparation of the army est imat os. As a means of administra- 
tion for peace-time only tyie system was a rational one, so far that the 
line was distinctly drawn between the command and discipline of the 
troops, and the supply of stores and equipment — two things which it 
is essential for purposes of good administration should be kept distinct, 
and which are so kept in every well-administered army. It also had 
the advantage of recognising both the great importance of the Supply 
Department, and that it should be in charge of a professional authority, 
the head of it, the Master-General, being always a military officer of 
standing and experience (the Duke of Wellington held this office for 
a long time), with usually a seat in the Cabinet. It was a great 
defect in the system that the Master-General had n'ot only charge of 
all ordnance stores and barracks and fortifications, but also the com- 
mand of the Artillery and Engineer Co rps, which w ere thus separated 
off from the rest of the army — a perfectly inconsequential and most 
inconvenient arrangement . And although the system secured economy, 
it was suited only for a state of peace. That the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies was also Secretary of State for War merely implied 
that he was the member of the Cabinet charged with the duty of 
giving effect to the general policy of the Government in time of war; 
he had no administrative control over the different military depart- 
ments; neither he nor anyone else was responsible for maintaining 
the army in a state of efficiency for war. And the army in those 
days, as is well known, was altogether deficient in the requisite equip- 
ments for the purpose. The Commissariat Department, such as it 
was, a mere disbursing agency, was under the Treasury, and there 
was not even the nucleus of a Transport Department. 

It was under this system, if such it can be called, that the great war 
with France was carried on ; and although Wellington, left to himself, 
succeeded in organising a field army, it is not surprising that our mili- 
tary operations generally should have been ill-planned and ill-executed, 
and that when after a long peace the country became again engaged in a 
serious war under a feeble government, there was a disastrous break- 
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down. Out of this came the change to a system aimed at being suited 
for war as well as for peace, the creation of a War Department under a 
separate Secretary of State, and the abolition of the offices of Secre- 
tary at War and Master-General of the Ordnance. The whole army 
administration was now concentrated in one department and under 
one head, and so far the reform was altogether in the right line ; but 
the subsequent course of affairs cannot be regarded with national 
complacency. The history of our military administration for the past 
thirty years is a dismal record of perpetual change, proceeding on no 
fixed principle and naturally failing to arrive at any finality, the out- 
comeat the end being the state of things revealed by Lord Hartington’s 
Commission, whose report, although guardedly expressed, as might 
be expected when three ex-War Ministers were members of it, is 
nevertheless a scathing exposure of the confusion and wont of system 
which pervade our military administration, and which with those 
who give the matter serious attention must leave a feeling of profound 
misgiving lest the country should find itself involved in war before 
the existing state of things is replaced by a sounder system. 

The detects laid bare in this report may all be traced to this, that 
the essential principles which should govern the administration of 
every army have never been clearly apprehended and acted on. In 
place of t in* effective responsibility of the professional and permanent 
officials which should have been established from the first, there has 
been substituted the nominal responsibility of the minister, carried 
to a point at which there ceases to be any real responsibility attach- 
ing to anyone; this point has already been dwelt upon in my first 
article, and will be referred to again presently. Further, the cardinal 
principle lias been lost sight of, that the administration of an arm y 
should always be divided under two main heads, to be kept entirely 
distinct : Command and Discipline; and Supply, or the provision of 
stores and equipment, barracks and fortifications, wdtli the control of 
the army expenditure. The necessity for maintaining this serration 
of functions, which is rigidly observed in the military administration 
of every continental government, has never been clearly recognised 
at our War Office, w here a constant struggle has been going on between 
the different branches to get the control over the business of each 
other. At one time the civil element gains the upper hand, and the 
military authorities are hampered and interfered with in their executive 
functions at every point ; now the pendulum swings the other way, 
and the military side of the office has had transferred to it depart- 
ments of business altogether beyond its proper province. On one 
occasion, indeed, an attempt was made to move in the right directive 
by the appointment of a Surveyor-General of the Ordnance to take 
charge ot the business of Supply. The title was an inappropriate one, 
because the Surveyor-General had to do wdtli a great deal more than 
ordnance matters ; moreover, the office was not established on a footing 
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commensurate with its importance, and after a few years its utility 
was further diminished by the substitution, for a military officer of 
standing who held the post at first, of a junior parliamentary official* 

Still worse, three years agofthis office was abolished, and the greater 
part of its duties nominally placed upon the Commander-in-Chief. 
A remarkable thing about this change is, that it followed almost im- 
mediately upon the report of Sir James Stephen’s Commission of 1887, 
in complete opposition to their recommendations. The subject of 
inquiry put before that Commission was ostensibly the system under 
which patterns of warlike stores are adopted, and the stores obtained 
and passed for her Majesty’s Service; in effect the inquiry was 
directed to the mode of conducting business in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment — an inquiry ordered in consequence of certain notorious failures 
of guns and other arms, and vague charges of corruption brought 
against the department, which charges, it may be observed by the 
way, were completely "dispelled by the evidence taken. 

But the Commission could not avoid inquiring, so far as the terms 
of tteir instructions permitted, into the larger question of the general 
organisation of the War Department, and they drew attention promi- 
nently to the defects which lie at the root of the matter, the unreality 
of the 8upi>osed responsibility of the Secretary of State for the detailed 
business of the department, and the absurdity of expecting that this 
business can be properly done by any man so placed — that an over- 
worked member of Parliament, the political head of the army, can 
also be an efficient head of the Ordnance Department, or deal pro- 
perly with all the business connected with fortifications and the 
commissariat, besides having charge of the estimates and the expen- 
diture incurred against them. The Commission say it is impossible that 
anyone man should properly discharge all these functions, and that even 
if a physical and intellectual prodigy were to be found po^essing the 
timeor strength or the knowledge indispensable for the purpose, he would 
have to do his duty under disadvantages which would reduce him 
practically to impotence, by reason of the short and uncertain tenure 
of his office, for that there had been six successive Ministers of War 
in six years. The Commission went on to point out that this insuf- 
ficiency of the controlling aut hority had increased from recent changes 
in the Supply branch of the department ; for that, whereas the original 
intention in the creation of the office of Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance was that it should be held as a permanent situation by a 
high and experienced military officer, this office had also been made 
a parliamentary and party post, and subject to the same ignorance 
in the holder, and to the same uncertainty of tenure, as that of the 
Minister of War himself, with the further disadvantage that, whereas 
the latter was usually a statesman of standing and experience in 
public business, the post of Surveyor-General was usually bestowed 
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on some junior and untried member of the party with all his official 
experience still to be gained. 

The remedy proposed by Sir J. Stephen’s Commission, so far as 
regards the particular branch of business under inquiry by them, was 
the revival of the office of Master-General of the Ordnance for the 
business connected with Military Stores and the Manufacturing 
Departments. They recommended that the appointment should be 
a non-political office, to be held for a term of seven years at least, aqd 
by a soldier of eminence, who should be independent of the Secretary 
of State. They admitted the defect which this arrangement would 
involve, in that a* want of unity and control would thus be imported 
into our war administration, but they recommended the arrangement 
in view of the extreme importance of securing technical knowledge and 
continuous superintendence for this important branch of army affairs, 
together with distinct responsibility of the head of it for the business. 

It is a striking commentary on this report, and a characteristic 
illustration of the futility of inquiry by Royal Commissions for 
securing reform, because of the public indifference to these most 
important national matters, that, so far from this recommendation 
being carried out, shortly after the publication of the report the office 
of Surveyor-General was abolished, and the different departments of 
Supply which had been under his nominal control were distributed 
among other branches of the office ; some of them were placed under 
the Financial Secretary, who, like the Surveyor-General, is a political 
officer, but the greater part were placed under the Commander-in- 
Ohief and his immediate deputy, the Adjutant-General, a permanent 
officer in the sense that he holds office for a fixed term of years and 
does not go in and out with the Government. This arrangement was 
adopted from a desire to substitute professional control for control by 
inexperienced officials, constantly changing ; but it is equally as faulty 
as that which it superseded. 

The command and discipline of the army and its preparation for 
war, including in that term all those duties which in continental armies 
are taken by a special staff which has no counterpart with us, are duties 
amply sufficient to occupy the whole time and energies of the military 
staff at Army Headquarters. To make them responsible in addition for 
the multitudinous and technical duties connected with the Supply 
branches of the army is merely to substitute one impracticable system 
for another. The criticisms of Sir J. Stephen’s Commission on the 
incompatibility of the functions placed on the Secretary of State, and 
the fiction of regarding him as responsible for the proper discharge 
of them all, become now equally applicable to the position of the 
Commander-in-Chief, thus overloaded with a mass of incongruous 
duties, which have no real connection with the command of an army, 
and which no other commander of an army is called on to undertake. 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of the new arrangement is that 
Vol. XXX— No. 174 R 
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which professes to impose the preparation of the annual estimates upon 
the Commander-in-chief. These estimates, properly understood, ore 
the record in which are brought together all the charges for the ensuing 
year, as sanctioned by the Secretary of State and approved by the 
Treasury; then, when submitted to and passed by the House of 
Commons, they determine the expenditure of the' year, bringing the 
whole into one view in a systematic form for the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of Audit and Account. The framing of the estimates should thus 
be a purely mechanical affair, with which only the financial branch of 
the War Office need be concerned ; what the military authorities are 
concerned with is to obtain authority for any particular alterations 
they consider necessary in the establishments or equipment of the 
army, or for works to be undertaken or stores manufactured. Upon 
the sanction of the Secretary of State and the Treasury being obtained 
to these, the charges involved should thereon be recorded for inclusion 
in the estimates; but to place the mechanical duty of compiling 
estimates thus framed on any military officer is perfectly irrational. 
As well make him responsible for the departmental book-keeping. 

But apparently what is meant by preparing estimates in the 
War Office is, that the military authorities are to prefer what- 
ever demands ftiey may think proper, without reference to any 
previous understanding or discussion thereon, and that these demands 
are to find expression in the form of an estimate put forward by the 
military to the financial side of the office. Even so, to speak of the 
Commander-in-Chief preparing the estimates is a .misnomer. He 
may indicate what new items he wants put into them ; but the 
estimates include also the fixed charges brought forward from the 
previous year, about which there is no question, as well as the new 
items proposed, and the preparation of the document must still be 
the business of an accountant. But if, as appears to be the case, the 
estimates are employed as the vehicle for preferring new demands 
not previously agreed to, then it is not surprising that claims so put 
forward should be subject to the wholesale haphazard cutting down, 
first in the War Office itself, and afterwards in the Treasury, which 
appears to be the customary mode of dealing with them, and which 
sufficiently accounts for the unsystematic form presented by our 
military establishments, conspicuous for needless extravagance in 
some parts, for ill-judged parsimony in others. 

In any case, the profession of placing the responsibility for the 
estimates On the military side of the War Office is a pure make-believe. 
This, indeed, is clearly pointed out by the Commander-in-Chief in the 
evidence given by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge in 1888, 
before Lord Randolph Churchill’s Select Committee. To be really 
responsible the head of a department must have the last word ; but 
as a matter of fact the Commander-in-Chief, in regard to the pre- 
paration of the estimates and the regulation of expenditure against 
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them, or in any matter involving expenditure, can only make sug- 
gestions. He is liable to be overridden at every point by the 
finw-nfiml branch of the office. The effect of the change is therefore 
to leave no one responsible. * 

Equally irrational is the change which places the Pay Department 
nominally under the Quartermaster-General, on the principle, ap- 
parently, that he who drives fat oxen must himself be fat. There is 
nothing whatever of a military character in the payment of troops 
more than in the payment of dock labourers, and the supervision of 
the business is a purely civil duty which ought to have been re- 
tained, and indeed which is practically retained, by the civil side of 
the office, any nominal change of practice notwithstanding. 

The effect of these changes — the abolition of the office of the 
Surveyor-General of Ordnance, and the transfer of the different 
administrative departments, Ordnance, Wojks, &c., to the control of 
the Commander-in-Chief — is, that this officer becomes the only re- 
sponsible adviser of the Secretary of State. Lord Hartington’s Com- 
mission naturally hit on this blot, observing that such a centralisation 
of power and responsibility in the office of the Commander-in-Chief 
must necessarily tend to weaken the position of the Secretary of 
State in regard to all the business of the department, administrative 
as well as executive, because ‘ such advice as the latter may obtain 
from the other professional heads of departments is not given under 
any definite responsibility.’ They truly observe also, 4 We do not find 
that this centralisation of responsibility exists in the administration 
of the armies of any of the great Powers of Europe, and we consider 
that it cannot conduce to efficiency.’ It may be added that this nominal 
responsibility of the head of the combatant branch of the War Office 
for everything does not apply only to a general control, but extends 
to the minutest details of departmental business, so that the heads of 
departments are not even nominally responsible for anything. This, 
indeed, has always been the case, whether they were directly under 
the Secretary of State or under the Commander-in-Chief. Under 
the faulty procedure pursued from the first establishment of the War 
Office, none of the heads of departments issue orders in their own 
name ; they all write to their subordinates outside the office in the 
name, and professedly by order of, the Secretary of State (under the 
new system in the name of the Commander-in-Chief). Similarly, the 
departmental offioers outside the War Office do not address the heads 
of their departments, but the Under-Secretary of State, the fiction 
being maintained that their letters are to be laid before the Secretary 
of State himself for his orders. (Now it is the Adjutant-General who 
is addressed, and the Commander-in-Chief who is supposed to pass 
the order.) Thus the Secretary of State (now the Commander-in- 
Chief) from day to day, like Mrs. Wititterly in Nicholas NicJdeby , 

‘ forms and expresses an immense variety of opinions on an immense 
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variety of subjects/ and is represented as passing orders about every 
conceivable matter, small as well as large — the thickness of a barrack 
wall, the proper bursting charge of a shell, the number of spokes in 
a gun-wheel, and so forth — details on which he can have no opinion 
of his own, and which as a matter of fact have in most cases never 
come before him. It is hardly less absurd that the Adjutant-General 
should be the nominal vehicle for bringing such matters before him. 
-Of course under this system no one is or can be responsible for any- 
thing ; it is over-centralisation gone mad. 

The remedy put forward by Lord Ilartington’s Commission is 
to remove the administrative departments agaih from under the 
Commander-in-Chief; they do not, however, propose, as Sir J. 
Stephen’s Commission did, to create any specific agency for con- 
trolling these departments ; the officers at the head of them are to 
be immediately under anji responsible for t heir respective duties to 
the Secretary of State, who is thus to undertake the functions of a 
Master-General or Surveyor-General of the Ordnance in addition to 
his other duties. This will never work. The business of the 
different departments overlaps at every point, and for the Secretary 
of State to constitute himself the referee in every case of difference 
which arises, is fb attempt a task beyond the powers of any man so • 
placed. Further, although under this proposal the military side of 
the office is to be relieved of the duties which have been so in- 
appropriately placed upon it, the military authorities should still have 
a powerful voice on all matters connected with Supply, and should 
always be fully consulted about them, although the responsibility for 
the execution of whatever is determined on will rest with the heads 
of the Supply departments. If, then, the general control of these 
departments, which according to this scheme are to be independent of 
each other, is to be exercised by the Secretary of State himself ; if all 
the business which comes up from these departments is to be disposed 
of by him ; and if he is to be the channel of communication between * 
the Combatant and Supply branches, then assuredly the Secretary of 
State will be overloaded with a mass of detailed business beyond his 
ability to deal with properly. The proposal is, in fact, at direct 
variance with the principle laid down by the Commission themselves, 
that the Secretary of State should not be made nominally responsible 
for the conduct of technical matters which from the nature of the case 
he is not competent .to deal with. 

The recommendations of the Commission in regard to the military 
side of the War Office seem equally open to the criticism that they 
come short of furnishing a remedy for the evils laid bare by their 
inquiry, in the form of a system calculated to work with smoothness 
and efficiency. Their most important proposal is the abolition of the 
office of Commander-in-Chief. In lieu of this they would establish a 
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Chief of the Staff, charged with the responsible duty of preparing 
plans for all military operations which might have to be under- 
taken, collecting and co-ordinating information of all kinds bearing 
on them, and generally tendering advice upon all matters of 
organisation and relating to the preparation of the army for war. 
But he is to have no executive functions ; the command of the troops 
in Great Britain is to be vested in a general officer outside the War 
Office ; the routine business of the department as regards discipline^ 
and so forth is to be taken by the Adjutant-General, who apparently 
is to report direct to the Secretary of State. Thus the Chief of 
the Staff will have* no direct concern with the business of the army 
in peace-time ; his duty is to prepare the army for war. Now the 
officer selected for this position should manifestly be the ablest 
soldier in the service of the country. The man who is to prepare the 
plan of operat ions for war should not stop* at home when the war 
breaks out ; he should go in command of the ahny ; in that case he 
should certainly have the selection of the staff to take with him ; yet 
he can obtain tli^ necessary knowledge of the qualifications of officers 
only by watching their conduct during peace-time, which under the 
system proposed he would have no opport unity of doing. A Chief of 
the Staff who is thus a mere onlooker and adviscr*would surely be 
out of touch with the army, and the criticism passed on the proposal 
in Mr. Campbell-Bannerman's minute of dissent to the Commission’s 
Report, that in peace-time such an officer would not have enough to 
do, appears a just»one. Either lit' would always be interfering with 
the Adjutant-General, or he would as regards the practical business 
of the army be out in the cold. In fact, the proposed arrangement 
seems to be rather a caricature than a copy of the German staff 
system. The title, moreover, Chief of the Staff, implies that there 
must be a Commander-in-Chief, or some one of whose staff he is to 
be the head : a Chief of the Staff issuing orders in his own name to 
the army would clearly be misnamed. It would appear to be con- 
templated by the Commission that the command of the army should 
be nominally exercised by the Secretary of State for War, thus 
adding a further fiction to the many already current in the War 
Office. 

If, however, the recommendations of the Commission are some- 
what inconclusive, and stop far short of what is necessary to place 
our military administration on a sound footing, the action contem- 
plated by the Government upon them, so far as can be gathered from 
Mr. Stanhope’s announcements in the debate of the 5th of July of 
last year, is even less sufficient and satisfactory. As regards the 
military side, indeed, nothing seems to have been settled, except 
that a board of officers is to be constituted for the regulation of pro- 
motions. This seems to be yet another step in the wrong direction. 
If there is one duty more than another which should properly devolve 
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upon a Commander-in-Chief, it is surely that of selecting officers for 
the higher posts of the army, regimental and staff. It may, indeed, 
he deemed to be the main justification for giving a permanent cha- 
racter to the appointment that it places the occupant in a position 
both to obtain a close acquaintance with the merits and qualifications 
of the senior officers of the army, and also to be above the tendency 
to partiality which might influence a man holding the office for a 
Short time only. But Mr. Stanhope apparently proposes to extend 
the unreal responsibility already so mischievous in our army, by 
taking from the Commander-in-Chief one of the # primary duties of 
the office. With respect to the administrative departments, all that 
seems determined upon is to accept the recommendation of the Com- 
mission for introducing the agency of a Council of departmental 
heads for consultative purposes; but these departmental heads are 
apparently still to be lefthander the nominal supervision of the Com- 
mander-in-Ckief and the Adjutant-General. If so, this will be a re- 
form only in name ; as well, on board a man-of-war, have a council 
with the captain and the boatswain sitting on it alongside of each 
other. 

The fact is, Jliat all the changes carried out during the last four 
years have been m the wrong direction. In every well-administered 
army — including the Indian Army, which has maintained the same 
system unchanged in all essential respects throughout the past 
century without ever experiencing any administrative break-down — a 
clear and distinct separation is maintained betweeil the functions of 
Command and Discipline and those of Supply. Concentration of 
authority may be found lower down in the administrative scale ; t lie- 
general officers commanding districts may he, and should be, intimately 
concerned with all that relates to the troops under them, their equip- 
ment as well as their discipline ; but the directing agencies for the two 
at the head of affairs should be kept absolutely distinct. The two# 
functions — the command of an army, and the administrative and 
financial business connected with the equipment of it — are each suffi- 
cient to engage the whole time and attention of the best ability 
available. This cardinal principle has been altogether lost sight of in 
the changes made at our War Office during the last few years, with 
the result that its administration is now more complicated and con- 
fused than ever ; the military heads have had a quantity of technical 
business thrust upon them, which, from the nature of the case, they 
are not competent and have not leisure to deal with ; while the heads 
of the different branches of Supply — Ordnance, Commissariat, Forti- 
fications, &c . — have been relegated to a position of subordination to 
other officers, nominally placed over them, quite incompatible with 
the proper fulfilment of the important duties for which they alone 
should be responsible. Things have been brought to a pass at which 
all these officers, with their high-sounding titles,* have no more 
nominal authority than the hall porter. 
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The first action needed for arriving at a sound system is therefore 
to retrace the steps taken in 1887. The plea that the system then 
introduced works well and ought to have a fair trial cannot be 
accepted ; it works very ill. For it is not to be supposed that while 
the control over the spending departments has been nominally placed 
under the military heads of the office, the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Adjutant-General, the civil heads have therefore surrendered 
their hold over expenditure ; on the contrary, their control is tightgr 
than ever. The direct management of the business having been 
taken away from them, they claim to come in and supervise the pro- 
ceedings at every point. Thus everybody, civil and military, has 
his say about everything ; discussion and minute-writing are carried 
to greater length than ever ; practically no one is responsible for, 
and no one has power to settle, anything — a result which sufficiently 
accounts for the indecision shown in almost every branch of our 
military business, and, to take one example, for the delay which has 
occurred in the supply of the new guns and rifles. 

It must not be inferred, however, that this separation of functions 
here advocated need involve any isolation from each other of the two 
great branches of the department. The distinction must be kept in 
view between having your say about a business* and having the 
executive control of it. The Cominander-in-Chief in India, besides 
commanding the army, has a potential voice in everything connected 
with its administration : Commissariat, Equipment, Ordnance, Forti- 
fications, Barracks, — nothing in these matters is ever undertaken 
without seeking his advice and opinion upon them ; and probably in 
most cases the action is initiated by him. But the executive control 
of these departments has always been retained direptly by the 
Government of India. So it should be here. It is one thing to have 
a leading part in guiding the military policy of the country in all 
matters — its armament, equipment, and defences — and another to be 
charged with or held nominally responsible for the executive duty 
and the technical details involved in carrying out the measures re- 
commended. To attempt to place such duties on one man in addition 
to those properly undertaken by a Commander-in-Chief can only 
end in confusion and failure. To impose financial responsibility on 
an officer in such a position results in getting rid of responsibility 
altogether. 

On the other hand, once accept the principle here contended for, 
and apply to our military administration the system obtaining in all 
other armies, under which Command and Supply are kept separate 
and distinct, and the distribution of duties falls into natural and 
harmonious lines. 

First, as to Command. The proposals of the Commission contain 
no specific provision for the command of the army, unless it is intended 
that the Secretary of State should take that duty upon himself, because 
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an Adjutant-General or even a Chief of the Staff is, from the nature 
of his office, only the agent for carrying out the orders of some higher 
authority. In absolute monarchies, indeed, or under those govern- 
ments where parliamentary control over the army is only nominal, 
and where the king or emperor is Commander-in-Chief, the functions 
and responsibility of the staff, although carried on in the name of the 
head of the State, may be very real and very extensive, because the 
monarch has so much else to attefld to besides the command of the 
army. In France, on the other hand, the office of Commander-in- 
Chief is held in abeyance for obvious political reasons ; the Govern- 
ment of the day are afraid to place the whole command of the army 
in the hands of any one man ; but the want of a definite head is 
recognised as placing the French Army at a great disadvantage. 
Neither of these conditions is applicable to us, and the Commission 
have apparently failed to- t establish a case for abolishing an office 
which, in the absence of any definite arrangements proposed for the 
fulfilment of its duties, appears still to lie absolutely necessary — an 
office to be held by a soldier responsible for the discipline and 
efficiency of the army, and for maturing in peace-time all the need- 
ful preparations for war. Assuming that the office will be retained, 
the business of T^ie AVar Department on its military side may be 
conveniently dealt with in two main branches, with a principal staff 
officer at the head of each : the Adjutant -General for disci] dine and 
routine business ; the other officer for all the duties involved in the 
preparation of the army for war in every sense of the word, including 
charge of the present Intelligence Department and the direction of 
all military education. The officei so placed, with the staff under 
him, having little detailed business to deal with, would be free to 
apply themselves to the questions above indicated, "while ye t keeping 
in touch with the army. For this post the title Chief of the Staff’ 
would be inappropriate, as it implies superiority over the Adjutant - 
General, whereas the two officers should be equal in authority and 
position, the point of junction of their duties being in the office of 
Commander-in-Chief. Perhaps the most suitable title for this 
second officer would be the time-honoured one of Quartermaster- 
General, the office being brought up in rank to a level with that 
of the Adjutant-General, ins t (‘ad of being, as at present, subordi- 
nate to it — a condition that lias not unnaturally come about from 
the strong personality of the late Adjutant-General and the prominent 
and distinguished position he has so long occupied both in peace 
and war. 

Next* as regards the Supply branch. Of the different depart- 
ments composing this, the most important of all is the Ordnance, 
now divided into two parts : that under the Director of Artillery, 
which is concerned with the introduction of all new patterns and the 
charge of all ordnance stores ; and the ordnance factories under the 
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Director-General, the latter being at present under the Finance 
Department of the office. These two branches should certainly be 
brought together again under one responsible head, to whom high 
rank should be given to accentuate the great importance of the 
office ; he would have a deputy for each of the two branches. 

The other administrative departments are : Barracks and Defences, 
under the Inspector-General of Fortifications, and the departments 
of Commissariat, Clothing, Contracts and Accounts. These are now 
distributed, the first two under the Coinmander-in-Chief, the other two" 
under the Financial Secretary, a parliamentary official. But there is 
nothing essentially of a financial nature about the manufacture of 
clothing, more than about the building of barracks or the making 
of guns. One department should not be placed under another. 
Finance should form a separate department of the Supply branch, 
but concerned with finance and account only; the head of every 
dejiartment should be directly under the head, of the whole Supply 
branch. 

This head of the Supply branch is the office which has now to 
be created in older to complete the administrative machinery; it 
should be filled by a military man of high rank, appointed for a 
fixed term of years, and responsible to the Secrecy of State and 
Parliament for the whole business of Army Supply and Expendi- 
ture. 

This would be in effect to revive the office of Surveyor-General, 
so unfortunately abolished in 1887, but in its original form as a per- 
manent and not a ]>arliamentary office, and with largely extended 
duties and responsibilities. The title ‘Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance’ w’ould, however, be inappropriate; the name is unsuitable 
in itself, and the official in question would be concerned with a great 
deal besides the ordnance. Sir James Stephen’s Commission, in view 
of the great importance of the ordnance duties in ]>articular, proposed 
to revive the office of Master-General of the Ordnance; this is a 
better title, although open to the same objection that it does not 
express all the functions of the holder, and the office should certainly 
not be independent of the Secretary of State for War, as was proposed 
by that Commission. Perhaps the best title would be 1 Minister of 
War,’ signifying that the duties of the office would be ministerial 
and not those of command. 

The difference will now be understood between the proposal herein 
put forward and that made by Lord Randolph Churchill. Lord R. 
Churchill would place a soldier at the head of the War Office, the 
needful parliamentary and government control being furnished by a 
Secretary of State over both army and navy. Under the present pro- 
posal the Secretary of State for War is retained ; the professional ele- 
ment comes in a step lower down, in the persons of the heads of the 
two branches of Command and Supply, It differs from the proposal 
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of Sir J. Stephen’s Commission in that the Chief of Supply would 
not be independent of the Secretary of State. 

These two high officers, the Commander-in-Chief and the head of 
the Supply branch, would fown the Council of the Secretary of State, 
to which the heads of the departments respectively under them, the 
Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster-General on the one side, 
and the heads of the Ordnance, Fortifications, and other administrative 
departments on the other, would be called up freely for consultation 
whenever necessary, either collectively, or as their opinions might be 
required in dealing with any particular subject. At this Council 
would be discussed the larger questions which the two permanent 
Chiefs are unable to settle on their own authority, and also the cases 
where ^differences of opinion had arisen between them, when the 
decision would rest with the Secretary of State. The Under- 
secretaries of State would be present at the meetings of the Council, 
the permanent Under-Secretary acting as recording officer of its pro- 
ceedings. Each of the two permanent Chiefs should have the right 
to record his formal dissent from a decision of the Council, and the 
Secretary of State would be bound to lay such dissent before Parlia- 
ment unless he considered the matter to be of a kind involving 
secrecy. Further, as was suggested in my first paper, in the case of 
all measures involving important changes of army organisation, the 
opinions thereon of the two permanent Chiefs should be similarly 
communicated to Parliament. 

A possible objection may here be anticipated-w-namely, that an 
organisation under vhich the administration of the army is practi- 
cally divided between two officers, independent of each other, would 
tend to produce friction within the department. It may be argued 
that the Commander-in-Chief, looking only to efficiency, would 
always be striving for additions and impro\ements to the establish- 
ment and equipment of the army, involving fresh expenditure ; the 
Chief of Supply, being responsible for the moderation of his estimates, 
would always be resisting these proposals. But this objection appears 
rather theoretical than practical. Each of the two would no doubt 
have his say upon the business of the other. The Commander-in- 
Chief would, and should, have a potential voice in every matter 
relating to the army, whether of armament, equipment, or anything 
else affecting its efficiency and the defence of the country. And, 
similarly, the Chief of Supply must have his say on all proposals for 
army expenditure, whether in his own branch or on the combatant 
side, because responsible for the estimates and the expenditure 
incurred against them. But there is no reason to assume that a 
state of chronic antagonism will arise between them, because neither 
can take final action without consulting the other. If men of sense, 
they will act cordially in co-operation towards the same end, the 
efficiency and economy of the army ; while in the cases when they 
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cannot agree, the Secretary of State is the arbiter between them ; with 
him will rest the final decision ; exercising this function, his position 
will for the first time be placed on a rational footing. The mischiev- 
ous sham will be put an end to under which his name is now invoked 
in every petty transaction, and he is daily made to appear as the 
initiating or deciding authority in a multitude of cases which never 
should and never could come under his cognisance. He will be con- 
cerned with that class of business with which only a man in his 
position, having a limited quantity of leisure and without special 
training, is capable of dealing properly — namely, of forming judgments 
on the validity or otherwise of the recommendations made by the 
two responsible heads of the army, and acting as the medium of com- 
munication between them on the one hand and the Government and 
Parliament on the other, thus ensuring that they shall administer 
the army in accordance with the policy laid down by the latter. In 
this way the influence of a Secretary of State may be far more 
effectually and beneficially exerted than has ever been possible 
before. 

Nor is it to be feared that the effect of taking Parliament into 
confidence, removing the veil of secrecy now unnecessarily drawn 
over the interior working of the army admin istratidh, and opening a 
channel of communication between Parliament and the permanent 
heads of the War Department, will tend to weaken the authority or 
responsibility of Government, or that there is any danger lest these 
permanent officials should attempt to override the Secretary of State 
or to abuse their power of appeal to Parliament. Ail experience 
shows that permanent officials, whether military or civil, do not err on 
the side of being over-assertive ; but the weapon placed in their 
hands will not be the less effective because, as we may feel certain, it 
will seldom be used. 

It has already been suggested that the Accounts branch of the 
Department, now under the Financial Secretary, a parliamentary 
officer, should with all the other administrative departments be placed 
under the Chief of Supply. The man who is to be responsible for 
the estimates and the expenditure against them should equally be 
responsible for keeping the accounts of that , expenditure. The 
Financial Secretary would necessarily become a permanent official, 
subordinate to the latter. This change would involve a loss to the 
Government of a party post, but the great importance of the duties of 
the Financial Secretary requires that he should be a trained expert. 
His office would be divided into two branches — the financial, for the 
preparation of the estimates and the general financial business of 
the War Department, and that of Account and Audit under the 
Accountant-General. It may be objected that to place the Account 
Department under the officer who controls the expenditure is opposed 
to the accepted practice — that if one man is to spend money some one 
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else should be set to keep the accounts of it. This maxim, however, is 
not acted upon in any private business ; the accounts of railway 
companies, for example, are not kept by a department independent 
of the chairman and board of directors. There is certainly an inde- 
pendent audit, but this in respect of public accounts is furnished by 
the department of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, who is inde- 
pendent of the Government, and reports direct to the House of 
Commons. But departmental audit should be carried out as an 
integral part of the general business of control, the officers of the 
Accounts Department aiding their Chief in the maintenance of financial 
regularity. They are not, after all, accounting for rhoney they spend 
themselves, but for the expenditure of the different departmental 
officers scattered all over the world. The needful check uj>on the 
proceedings of the Secretary of State and the Chief of Supply, to 
prevent their exceeding the powers vested in them by Parliament and 
incurring expenditure* which is not provided in the estimates, is 
already supplied to a great extent by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, but a further check should be furnished by ruling that the 
Financial Secret ary at the War Office bliall be responsible tothe Treasury 
as well as to his own Chief. The forms of account and the rules for 
conducting the accounts business of the War Department should be 
laid down by the Treasury, and the Accountant-General, and after him 
the Financial Secretary, should be bound to demand that reference be 
made to the Treasury in any case where he considers that the orders 
or action of the War Department go beyond the authority laid down 
by the Treasury ; the War Department should be bound to make 
such reference on his requisition. These conditions would provide 
the required external control over the financial action of the War 
Office ; nor need it be apprehended that they would be evaded. The 
tendency of public officers is not to exceed their powers, but rather 
to err on the side of over-caution and unwillingness to accept 
responsibility. 

One word more may be added on this point. We are not here 
concerned so much with economy as with organisation ; but the most 
fertile cause of extravagance in departmental establishments is due 
to the policy of distrust hitherto paramount, under which no one, 
even up to the Secretary of State, has power to sanction any expen- 
diture whioh is not strictly covered by definite rule or previous 
authority. The audit within the War Department is needlessly 
minute and tedious, because the audit of the Comptroller-General 
which follows is conducted on the same lines, permitting no latitude, 
and making no allowance for exceptional circumstances. And the 
greater part of the correspondence which leads to the piling up 
of great clerical establishments does not arise about the large 
transactions but about the small ones. Thousands of pounds 
every year are spent in dealing with items, the total of which is less 
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in amount than the salaries of the clerks engaged upon them. Here, 
then, is room for economy. Rules should be laid down conferring 
distinct and definite powers upon the heads of each department, still 
larger powers on the Chief of Supply* and the Commander-in-Chief r 
and still larger on the Secretary of State, to accord sanction to specific 
items of expenditure not provided in the estimates, but which are 
covered by the votes under which the items would respectively fall. 
And upon these rules being approved by Parliament, then sanction so 
accorded would be accepted by the Accounts Department in the first 
instance and afterwards by the Comptroller-General — a reform which 
would vastly simplify the business of the Accounts Department, and 
admit of a large reduction in clerical establishments, while not a 
penny of public money would be wasted in consequence. 

One more point must be touched on. To put the administration 
of the army on a sound and satisfactory fating, an entire change of 
system is necessary: the functions of the’ superior officers must be 
established on a new basis, and their relations towards each other and 
towards Parliament placed on a new footing. To complete the reform, 
it is necessary to alter also the system of official procedure within the 
War Office. This, although comparatively a matter of detail, is still a 
very important one; good administration is intimately bound up with 
procedure, and the present defective system of the War Office in this 
respect is accountable in no small degree for past shortcomings. It 
has been already pointed out that the responsibility of the heads of 
departments for .their respective duties is nullified from the faulty 
practice in force, under which, instead of issuing orders in their own 
names, these officers address those under them in the name of the 
Secretary of State (now in most cases in the name of the Commander- 
in-Chief) ; great officials like the Director of Artillery or the Director 
of Fortifications are thus relegated to the subordinate position of 
mere irresponsible mouthpieces of the former, and it is assumed 
that every departmental order about everything down to the pettiest 
detail emanates directly from the highest authority. Reform of this 
faulty practice is imperatively called for, and it can be carried out 
without any organic change within the War Department. The duties of 
the head of each department and his powers in respect of them should 
be clearly defined and formulated, and within those limits he should 
issue all orders in his own name and on his own responsibility. 
Similarly, all the officers under him should address him and not the 
Under-Secretary of State ; it would rest with him to dispose himself 
of the business coming up, or to submit it to higher authority, 
according as the case referred comes within or lies beyond his powers 
to deal with. In this way the chain of responsibility throughout the 
department will be established on a clear and common-sense basis, 
and the superior officers will be formally set free to deal only with 
those larger questions for which they should be properly responsible^ 
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But, further, the mode of conducting correspondence within the 
office needs also to be changed in another respect. This mode is 
one of minute-papers — that is, of written notes or opinions on cases 
initiated in a department and* passed round the office through the 
different other departments supposed to be concerned with the case, 
until it reaches a point where some authority or other considers that 
a decision may be arrived at. The case may or may not have got as 
far as the Secretary of State, or it may have come before him half a 
dozen times and been referred back to different departments for 
further opinions. But when it does come up to him for final orders 
a more bewildering document for an overworked politician to deal 
with than this one of a minute-paper it would be difficult to frame, 
covered as it is with one opinion succeeding another from every 
official who can claim to be interested in the matter under considera- 
tion. Often, indeed, it is difficult to evolve from the conflicting 
opinions and statements contained in this mass of notes what is the 
particular proposition to which the assent of the Minister is given 
when he closes the discussion by attaching his initials. This use of 
minute-papers was adopted in view to accelerate the disposal of 
business by dispensing with the use of formal letters; in reality 
it has greatly ino$ased the amount of writing in the aggregate, still 
more the amount that has to be read ; but even if the result had 
been to reduce writing, the reduction would have been dearly pur- 
chased at the cost of effacing all defined lines of responsibility 
throughout the department. The principle has, in fact, been alto- 
gether lost sight of in the War Office — that the duty of the Minister 
is not to make a show of carrying out himself the whole business of 
the army, thus degrading the heads of departments into mere clerical 
subordinates, although they retain their high-sounding titles, but, 
as the representative of the Government, to exercise a general super- 
vision over the proceedings of the different administrative officials, 
and to hold them responsible for the proper conduct of the duties of 
their departments. As business is done now, instead of the Minister 
being able to hold these officials to their duties, and to fix responsi- 
bility on them for carelessness or blunders, he makes himself re- 
sponsible for eveiything; and when, for example, it is sought to 
bring home the blame to the gentleman who forgot to supply the 
medicines for an expedition, or to the worthy who packed the 
ammunition at the bottom of the ship’s hold under three months’ 
rations,of hay, it would probably be discovered that proposals to this 
effect had found their way into a minute-paper, which had eventually 
been subscribed to by the initials of the Secretaiy of State, who had 
thus made himself a partner in the blunder. Minute-papers are a 
suitable vehicle, as supplementary to oral discussions, for recording 
opinions, but both should be merely preliminary to a final and formal 
record, setting forth the measure proposed and the action to be taken 
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on it. And the business of the War Office will never be satisfactorily 
performed until such formal records are adopted. In this view the 
proceedings and orders of the Secretary of State and the proposed 
Council, as well as of the permanent heads of the two branches of 
the War Department who form the members of that Council, should 
be set forth in formal resolutions or letters, whether those orders 
are concerned with authorities within or without the department. 
Similarly, the final communication between the chief of the supply 
branch and the heads of the different departments composing it* 
should be of an equally formal kind. Whether or not there has 
been the preliminary discussion, there should be in every case a 
letter setting forth the proposal and the reasons for it, and a formal 
letter of reply either in the way of sanction or refusal. And in all 
such correspondence — whether, for example, between the chief of 
supply and the head of a department, or between the latter and the 
executive officer under him, as, e.g ., in the case of the Director- 
General of Ordnance writing to the head of a factory — the letter 
should make it clear whether the order is issued in the writer’s own 
name and on his own responsibility, or emanates from higher 
authority. So also in all matters connected with the personnel of 
the army. Correspondence between the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Secretary of State should, if any action is to be taken thereon, 
be wound up by the exchange of formal letters which would make 
it clear whether the change to be carried out is made at the instance 
or with the approval of the Commander-in-Chief, or whether k 
emanates from the higher authority of the Minister. It is equally to 
be desired that the practice, which has only long custom in its favour, 
should be altered under which the head staff officers at the Horse Guards 
sink their identity in that of the Commander-in-Chief, and issue all 
orders, down to those on the most trifling matters, in his name. The 
Adjutant-General is senior in rank to every General Officer in active 
employ except the Commander-in-Chief in India and the Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland, and to them there should be no occasion for 
him to issue orders ; to all other General Officers he should give 
orders in his own name and on his own authority upon all matters 
which he would have authority to deal with himself ; he should speak 
in the name of the Commander-in-Chief only when he has occasion 
to refer the case to the latter. The Quartermaster-General would 
deal with the business of his department in the same way on his owm 
responsibility. 

The chain of authority thus clearly established, and responsibility 
properly apportioned among all concerned, then, when things go 
right or wrong, in every case of success or mistake, there will stand 
on reoord the fact by whose advice and by whose authority the thing 
has been done or left undone. 

This reform in procedure involves, among other things, the breaking 
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up of the over-grown, over-centralised War Office as now organised 
into a number of small offices, each managed by its own head. The 
clerks concerned are justly proud of the system by which the 2,000 
letters or so received dailyrin the War Office are duly registered 
and distributed to the different branches concerned, as part of one 
great establishment, all working directly under the Secretary of State. 
This system of registry may perhaps continue with advantage, but the 
„ letters received and issued should cease to be considered as the letters 
of the Secretary of State’s Office; nine-tenths of them, probably 
ninety-nine hundredths of them, would be the final property of the 
different departments concerned, and would nevel* go beyond them. 
The correspondence of the Secretary of State’s own office would be 
limited to his formal communications with the departments under 
him and the other offices of Government. By all means maintain 
the establishment of the War Office in one body, as at present, for 
classifying the clerks pay, promotion, and so forth ; but for adminis- 
trative purposes it should be reorganised in a number of small offices, 
each under its own head and dealing with its own business. * 

Would that there was reason to feel as hopeful that a reform of 
our military administration would be undertaken, as we may feel 
sure that the necessity for it has been established ! But past experi- 
ence does not encourage the expectation that the business will be 
seriously taken in hand until action is forced upon the country by 
disaster. There has been no want of warning, but so far it falls un- 
heeded on the public ear. Sir James Stephen’s, Commission drew 
attention to the want of system which pervades our military expendi- 
ture, owing to the haphazard way in which the military estimates 
are prepared, the outcome of an indiscriminate scramble for grants 
by the different departments, and the equally indiscriminate cutting 
down by the Treasury ; and they recommended that the military 
outlay of the country should be determined upon a definite course of 
policy, to be laid down, after full discussion, by the most competent 
advisers to be had, and after the approval of Parliament should be 
obtained to it, as a guide to all persons charged with military 
administration. It was just while this proposal was being framed to 
regulate our military expenditure on a rational footing that Lord 
Bandolph Churchill, in one of his bad days, signalised his advent to 
the Treasury by demanding that a lump sum of half a million or so 
should be cut off the military estimates, and went out because he 
could not have his way. The same Commission made it the principal 
point brought out by their inquiry that, in view of the great import- 
ance of the Ordnance Department and the interests involved in it, the 
Surveyor-General should be replaced by an officer of higher rank and 
authority, a Master-General of the Ordnance. The ink with which 
the report was written is hardly dry when the appointment of 
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Surveyor-General is abolished and the departments ho nominally 
controlled are left without any control at all. The confusion worse 
confounded resulting from this change is denounced in the plainest 
language by Lord Hartington’s Commission ; yet nothing follows, for 
the reforms so far indicated by the War Minister as likely to follow 
upon that report are on such alilliputian scale as will leave untouched 
all the main defects which the report brings to light. »So it will 
always be till the country becomes alive to the importance of the 
matter .and insists upon reform. Governments nowadays, to whichever 
side they belong, are opportunists ; they follow public opinion rather 
than try to form it. And so far the public and the press have shown 
no interest about these things ; the smallest party squabble stirs them 
more. An article or two in the papers, a desultory, ill-attended dis- 
cussion in the House, and this attempt at military reform shares the 
fate of all previous attempts, and already is almost forgotten. And 
yet the matter is one of suqtfis.sing importance, and if its present 
lethargy continues the country may have some day a rude awakening. 
Her ocean girdle may save England from falling into the deptns of 
abasement which befel Prussia after Jena and France after Sedan; 
but if England be safe from the humiliation of herself lying prostrate 
under the conqueror's heel, vet the English Empire spread over the 
world is Milnerable at every point. Hut neither Prussia in 1806 nor 
France in 1870 was so culpably careless as we are now, nor invited 
disaster so plainly as we shall do, if, after the warnings given, we 
recklessly sutler our military administration to continue unreformed, 
and a system to be maintained which every inquiry made into it 
shows to be utterly insufficient for the purpose it is intended to fulfil. 

George Ciiesney. 
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THE DRAMA OF THE MOMENT 


Not very long ago, after studying two critiques on the performance 
of Ghosts at the Eoyalty Theatre, I laid aside my journals and tried 
to picture to inysclf the effect that reading them in succession would 
produce on a man who had never before heard of t lie play they 
referred to. It was a puzzling task, and I arrived at the deliberate 
conclusion that he would be driven to believe either that no such 
play existed, or that one or both of the critics in question had written 
of it without having seen it. Anything, indeed, but the brain- 
shattering thesis tjiat a play could exist to which two such op}>osed 
descriptions would both apply. 

The vigour and skill with which such antagonistic views of a 
dramatic performance are set forth is one among many signs of the 
great and general interest taken in the stage at the present moment. 
For both of the articles which the man of whom I was thinking was 
to read were written with such address that either, taken alone, 
would undoubt edly have convinced him. One would have made him 
believe that the work in question was snowy white, the other that it 
was inky black; neither would hear, at any price, of so feeble-minded 
a compromise as that he should think it might possibly bo grey, and 
hence arose for him the difficulty that I have imagined. 

Nor is this by any means the only subject in matters theatrical 
anent which diverging opinions take on an aspect almost of ferocity. 
The various controversies of actor-manager against non-act or-manager, 
of manager versus author, or author against critic, of theatre against 
music-hall, all have a flavour of personal pugnacity about them, and 
resemble, according to the numbers who take part in them, either 
the mellay or the single duello. And, when instruction is vouchsafed 
to the stage from the outside, it generally manifests itself under a 
somewhat marauding aspect : entering the theatrical world as on a 
raid or foray ; or, as in the case of Mr. George Moore’s recently re- 
published article on 4 Mummer Worship,’ by the casting of an explosive 
shell into the midst of a tranquil and unsuspecting camp. 

It would be almost worth while to be comparatively dull if one 
could for a breathing-space divest the subject of the drama of this 
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militant aspect, in order to study the tendencies of the moment, so 
far as it is possible to eliminate from them irrelevancies and personal 
issues ; to try and catch the artistic drift of a state of things that 
has something like doubled the number of our West-end theatres in 
the last five-and-twenty years, and so far invaded the press that one 
could scarcely find three consecutive numbers of any journal, during 
the season, without a theatrical notice in one of them. 

An important matter in considering the tendencies of the dram& 
in any age is the patience of that age for listening. This varies from 
time to time. Looking over the history of the theatre, one finds it 
has certainly decreased, and I think progressively. 

The Athenians of t lie fifth century before Christ were model play- 
goers. The critical minority apart, they objected to nothing, except 
being reminded of national calamities. They liked l>lays that were 
deeply religious, and they liked plays tka£ were facetiously blasphe- 
mous. They did not object to gloomy dramas* like the Eumenides,’ 
that frightened them literally into fits, nor to indecorous comedies 
like the ‘ Lysi strata, 9 that must certainly have put them to the Blush. 
And their patience was inexhaustible ; at the greater Dionysia were 
exhibited about as many plays as are being performed nightly in 
London, and the Athenian audience sat on stone bdhclies in an open- 
air theatre from dawn until dark, and apparently sometimes later, 
and saw them all through in the course of about three days. 

Our own patience for listening is a much slenderer matter than 
this, and there ip one clearly marked reason for it that is worth a 
moment’s consideration, since its influence on the playgoer of to-day, 
though indirect, is \ery important ; and it distinctly separates us 
from all other ages in which the drama has been cultivated. 

The substitution of hand-printing for manuscript hardly brought 
about so great a change in the reading world as have the modem 
developments of the mScanique of printing and paper-making, by 
which paper is produced daily by the ton and printed on by the 
mile. With the help of this enormous mass of printed matter that 
surrounds us at the present day we have developed an accomplish- 
ment. A man who has spent twenty minutes or half an hour over 
a morning paper, and in that time has read a considerable pro- 
portion of its contents, and so far gone over the whole as to satisfy 
himself that no paragraph that could interest him has escaped his 
notice, has performed a feat that could not have been j>aralleled in 
any previous century, since only the nineteenth produces daily the 
materials by means of which such a faculty can be evolved. 

In past 'centuries it is likely enough that, setting the professed 
scholar aside, the average educated person read a new book with a 
certain sense of exertion in the task ; and, if any one well acquainted 
with the work offered to read aloud to him, he resigned the volume 
with the same sense of relief experienced by an unskilful carverjwhen 

s 2 
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a dexterous friend offers to take over the dissection of a complicated 
bird. 

Now, however, to listen, not to read, is the exertion ; the habitual 
reciter or reader aloud of worl#6 of general interest, once the bene- 
factor, is now the shunned and dreaded foe of his species. The Greek 
playgoer went to the theatre to listen J as the Oriental listens even 
to-day, to the professional story-teller, as his only way of getting at 
a story. So probably did a considerable proportion of the Elizabethan 
playgoers, one is bound to think, considering the discomforts they 
willingly endured whilst listening, and the slovenly way in which the 
play was set before them. And with a minority of the audience then, 
and with probably the bulk of audiences from the Restoration until 
our own time, to see a play was not the only . but the easiest, way of 
getting at a story. 

But in this last quarter a century nous avons chanr/e twit cela. 
No one now goes to a theatre for sheer lack of literary matter to 
entertain his heart and brain with : because for the price of a single 
stall he may be made free for a year of all but the very newest books 
in Mr. Mudie's collection ; for the price of a single admission to the 
gallery he might purchase two works of standard fiction sufficiently 
well printed. Nor'does anyone now go to the theatre to inform 
himself as to the subject-matter of a particular play. The average 
playgoer reads all about that in two or three critiques before he 
makes up his mind to go to a play at all. The tendency then of 
this lately-developed facility of dealing with printed matter is to 
throw the weight of interest rather on the method of presentation 
than on the theme presented, method of presentation including 
the treatment of a subject by the dramatist, as well as by the actor, 
stage-manager, and their various assistants. And the main demand 
made of the theatre by the modem man, who has a great facility in 
reading, and a mass of matter — more than he wants almost, and 
easily accessible — to read is that a play should be nothing else than 

Dramatic ? that is not quite the word, since the term 1 dramatic * 

implies commendation. Stagey ? that is not the word either, since 
‘stagey’ implies a reproach. Our language wants a word to express, 
without prejudice, that which is essentially appropriate to the stage. 
Let us, for the time being, say ‘Thespian,’ since Thespis, when he 
stepped on his waggon-stage (not, as heretofore, to describe what the 
hero did, but wearing the hero's dress and carrying his distinctive 
attributes to present in his own person the hero’s self), did very 
distinctly stride across a definite barrier. The playgoer of the 
moment demands then a drama essentially Thespian, and all Thespian, 
with nothing in it that appeals to a now perished patience for mere 
listening. 

Whilst these conditions have come about, the art generally has 
experienced a tendency towards realism, greater actuality of repre- 
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sentation, and all-round truth to the effects of nature. And this, 
in the art of the stage, has had the freer scope since the long-run 
system, that has also recently developed itself, has allowed the 
mounting of plays to be financed on h scale of great liberality. The 
acting of to-day shows very .strongly the influence of the tendency 
of the age towards naturalism. The actors of the earlier half of the 
century were, as it were, chiaroscurists : they produced strong effects 
by boldness of light and shade and by depth of accentuation. They 
thrilled the senses with ringing rhetoric, rather than convinced the 
reason by recognisable likeness to nature. The method of to-day 
is a different one ; like much of contemporary painting, it aims at 
a picture in which each tone is true to nature and all are in keeping 
one with another. 

And, in the drama, increase of actuality in method of presentation 
necessitates an increase of actuality in t^e matter presented. 

As in a picture, the Watteau shepherdess can only draw breath in 
the Watteau atmosphere ; try to bring her out into the plcin air 
landscape, and she \anishos with her ribbons and her lute, and lo! in 
her stead, the labour-wearied peasant woman, wearing the sabots of 
actual life. 

Out of the eontro\ersy that has raged around*! he works of Henrik 
Ibsen it would lie of interest if we could disentangle some hint or 
conception of how far our own drama, in which we are at the moment 
greatly interested, is likely to be influenced by the work of the 
Norwegian dramatist —boa ring always in mind that a great writer, 
e\en a great dramatist, is not of necessity a power outside his natural 
emironmeut. Mr. Demetrius Hikelas is translating the Sliake- 
sporean dramas for liis fellow-countrymen, yet the modem Greek 
drama, when it comes to take a place in European literature, may be 
found to be entirely uninfluenced by the author of PDMAIOS teal 
IOTAIETA. 

And the interest in Ibsen manifest to-day in England may be a 
tribute merely to his originality and daring outspokenness as a thinker. 

The attitude of Ibsen towards the world about him is that of a 
knight-errant with no ‘ quest 1 in particular. At the gates of all 
long-established castles he w inds his horn, like the Arthurian knights, 
demanding ‘jousts.’ Without destructive rancour he expects of 
existing institutions that they should come from their fastnesses into 
the open battle-field of to-day and fight for their existence. If they 
be, as is said of them, giants and enchanters, let them, he seems to 
say, show themselves gigantic of shape and mighty of sj>ell in all 
men’s sight. 

His sword is a * two-handed engine : ’ the forward blow and the 
keener edge are aimed at conventionality, but the back sweep strikes 
at ^conventionality, that that too may prove its worth by conflict, 
and may learn to let its hand know how to keep its head. Not only 
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the upholders, hut the modifiers and the destroyers, of existing 
institutions should, according to him, be called on to justify the faith 
that iB in them. 

Not only does his Excalibuf smite soundingly on much plate and 
ttmhI, but it is thrust probingly into every clotted and mantled pool 
by the wayside. Without special nicety for his own nostril, he gives 
to the air the pestilent reek that has accumulated beneath the stag- 
nant surface, that, if it be not absolutely inextinguishable, the fresh 
wind may have a chance to disperse it. 

This two-edged quality, this impartiality of attack, whilst in 
England they have led more critics than one to speak of some of 
Ibsen’s plays as a satire on Ibsenism and the Ibsenite, have, in his 
own country, where, of course, each blow he strikes goes more searcli- 
ingly home, been a cause of his popularity. Those of his countrymen 
who, in the main, object to t his attacks on recognised authority are, 
in a measure, conciliated by the impartiality of his aggressiveness. 

Ibsens mental attitude — for it is an attitude rather than a 
philosophy — is in the main a \igorous and a healthy one; but the 
same cause that makes him stimulating as a thinker militates 
against his success as a dramatist. 

Be it conventional or unconventional, a drama, to be clearly com- 
prehended during the short space of time occupied by its performance, 
must presup] Kjse the admission of certain postulates on the ]>art of 
both dramatist and audience. If that a circle maybe described from 
any centre, at any distance from that centre, is matter of opinion, we 
can prove no mathematical proposition; and, without some appro- 
priate conceded postulates, we can have no plav. But Ibsen will 
admit nothing; and, from a lack of postulated basis, we find that 
many of the figures in his repeni,oLre , though interesting as studies 
of natural character, are vague as figure* on the stage. To an 
Englishman, this vagueness and uncertainty are enhanced by the 
striking difference between his habitual methods of thought and 
those of the people of whom, and for whom, Ibsen writes. The 
Scandinavian has had, one may almost say, no se\ enteenth and 
eighteenth centuries; with the sudden diffusion of international 
knowledge he has leapt from the Saga to the pessimism of the later 
half of the nineteenth century. And the contrast startles him, thrills 
hi m , causes him to reconstruct his beliefs and modify his whole 
course of action under a stress of mental struggle which it is difficult 
for us to follow : seeing that we ourselves accept such new lights with 
the gentlest placidity, having had a long series of progressive pre- 
parations for them. 

Rosmer, for instance, finds, like Mr. Boffin, that there are more 
‘scorers in print’ than he was in any way prepared for, and is 
shaken to his foundations in the attempt to assimilate them. 

The one great dramatic merit of Ibsen’s plays lies in the qualities 
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of their dialogue. To a just apprehension of what dramatic dialogue 
should be to-day Ibsen has joined a careful study and analysis of the 
manners and methods of human speech. On the surface this is easily 
visible : the ‘ li’ms 5 and 4 ughs * that gtve a slightly grotesque appear- 
ance to his pages are put in with a vivid apprehension of the part 
that the inarticulate remarks that they conventionally represent bear 
in natural conversation. The interrupted remark, and the speech 
left grammatically incomplete because the speaker’s meaning h#s 
been sufficiently indicated, these and other freaks of human speech 
are set down by Ibsen with a life-like actuality. His study, however, 
goes deeper than this. The dialogue in much modem drama is, an 
inch below the surface, intensely conventional; the words, may be, 
are colloquial, but the mood of mind, the sequence of idea, is rhetorical 
— parliamentary. But with Ibsen the anatomy of human discourse 
is more profoundly understood ; I)r. Stockmann, for instance, is a 
wonderful study of a fine mind embarrassed with a choleric tempera- 
ment — at times almost recalling the masterly Hotspur of Shakespeare. 

This quality in Ibsen's dialogue explains the fact that some critics, 
who object to his choice of subject and hold his treatment to be 
essentially umlramntic, seem forced of their honesty to admit that 
his feminine roles are excellent for acting — nay, fcflat they have more 
than once prosed opportunities for some of our younger actresses to 
show for the first time what gifts were in them. 

Vitally good dialogue is too often confused with that which is 
clover, pithy, and epigrammatic. The latter kind is appropriate in 
ii play like The School for Scandal , where the characters are people 
of quality who make it their profession to be witty. With Ibsen 
only the elexer people say clever things, and so dramatically is the 
dialogue studied that in the strongest situations no rhetorical 
flourishes are required. The simple words, ‘ Mother, give me the 
sun,’ announce to us that Oswald's brain has gi\en way, and the 
dreaded madness has fallen upon him. The effect of them, with their 
context, is awful — no ravings, however ingeniously contrived, could so 
picture for us the light-lo\ing artist’s mind, sunk to beneath childish 
helplessness, as these five words do. 

The admiration that Ibsen's work has aroused is due solely to his 
dialogue; his contribution to dramatic construction is almost nil. 
It is an unfavourable, but by no means an unfair, criticism to say of 
him (as Mr. G. R. Sims does) that, where he constructs at all, he 
does so on old and already recognised lines. His construction is not 
unconventional in the progressive sense, as his dialogue is — the old 
stage trick of two people engaging in a loud and passionate discus- 
sion, of which two other people only a couple of yards away do not hear 
a word, is most inartistically made use of in Hedda Gahler . Indeed, 
this play shows clearly enough that, though Ibsen frequently invents 
dramatically and writes dramatically, he does not construct dramati- 
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cally. The relapse of Ejlert Lovburg under Hedda’s temptation is a 
strongly conceived effect, miserably put upon the stage. Lovburg’s 
drinking off the two glasses of punch, one after the other, suggests 
greediness merely. Hedda’s fanciful notion of Ejlert, 4 with the vine- 
leaves in his hair/ would come prettily enough in a story where one 
might, like Mr. Rose in the 4 New Republic/ 4 talk about people as if 
they had nothing on ; ’ but, said of a solemn person in a frock-coat, who 
lias just loft the stage, it produces anything but the effect intended. 

Ibsen s profoundly considered dialogue is a thing not only good 
in itself, but of great value as an example to the English drama of 
to-day, the delicacy and convincing finish of diction cultivated nowa- 
days on our stage being a ready instrument for the expression of 
such subtleties. Not only the tricks and manners of contemporary 
speech, but the different rates of thinking and qualities of 1 emperament 
that underlie such expression, may, if embodied by the dramatist, be 
nowadays realised by the actor. Anti the audience is ready for them. 
Take, for instance, that fragment of a scene in The Dancing Girl , 
where the distress and despair of tile duke arouse the apathetic 
Reginald Sling^by for a moment from the consideration of his own 
love-muddles to an expression of something like sympathy with his 
friend — the duke V led on to speak of himself, onl\ to be interrupted 
by the Honourable Reggie’s return to his own personal mau^flerings 
on his own personal difficulties. That touch of nature ne v* failed to 
produce its effect on an audience fully alive to such subtleties. 

In consideiing for a moment some of Ibsen V subject-matter, I 
propose to lay aside the question as to what should or should not be 
on moral grounds tacenda on the stage. There alwavs has been 
divergence of opinion on that subject, and, as long as nature produces 
both the Bohemian and the Puritan, there will continue to be. 

But the employment of the subject of physical pain or disease ofi 
the extremely vivid and actual stage of to-day involves a question 
within the bounds of art. as there are some subjects the mere mention 
of which inay suspend for a minority, or even perhaps for a majority, of 
the audience that mood of critical enjoyment in which alone a play 
should be viewed. A man who had not pathos in him to beguile us 
of a sigh, or humour enough to raise the fraction of a smile, might, 
by describing, say, a ghastly accident , produce on us something of the 
effect of its having happened in our sight, or even to ourselves. The 
relation itself might be a lie, and absurd in every detail, but that 
would not hinder the effect, since in such matters instinctive feeling 
precedes criticism. And it is obviously not the mission of art to pro- 
duce effects that can be equally obtained without any art at all. It 
may be urged that since, without protest from the audience, the 
creatures of the stage die by poison, the pistol, or the sword, are 
stabbed and thrown off precipices, why should any one murmur at 
the representation of lesser pangs than these? The explanation 
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probably is that we have got it well into our instincts that death on 
the stage is a pure convention. We can thrill over Mr. Irving’s 
magnificent death-wrestle as Richard III. without any interrupting 
sense of a human being in physical ’agony — perhaps because the 
suggested experience is so remote that it strikes no answering 
physical note in us, there is no actual detail of blood in the stage 
battle, and the talent of the actor embodies rather the desperate 
courage of Richard than his physical sufferings. Moreover, the idea, 
suggested is not wholly unpleasing — one would rather live, on the 
whole ; but one might take a certain pleasure (as Mr. Wopsle did) m 
imagining oneself ‘ dying exceedingly game at Boswortli.’ 

Whore the suggested idea is purely ghastly, actuality of repre- 
sentation makes a great difference in the sensations induced. When 
CEdipus came oil the Athenian stage after having tom out his eyes 
with Jocusta'h shoulder-buckles, the mutilation was represented by 
means of a change of mask; the second mask may or may not have 
been a ghastly affair — at any rate, it was a mere symbol. But, suppose 
that scene acted with the convincing finish that Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
puts into his work ! It will not endure thinking of — he made one 
quite sufficiently uncomfortable o\er his severed fingers in A Marts 

/Shadow — when it conies to eyes no, I would rdfher forswear the 

theatre for a year than run the ii>k of encountering such an effect as 
that. 

A stride in the direction of actuality of representation was taken 
when the auditorium came to be darkened during the progress of a 
play, and ones fellow-spectators were lo>t to sight, leaving one 
practically alone with the scene on the stage. 

But perhaps the most prominent factor in the actuality of the 
stage of to-day, certainly its most characteristic development, is the 
naturalistic actress. Woman, that mo&t significant post-script to the 
story of Creation, has never been so vividly put on the stage as at the 
present moment. No one needs to be reminded that the Athenian, 
as well as the Elizabethan drama, had no actress, that the art of the 
actress is a younger one than that of the actor, and has reached a 
realistic completion later. Trying from portrait, anecdote, and 
description to reconstruct, say, Mrs. Siddons, one becomes sensible of 
an art very far removed indeed from that of the present day — an 
art impressive rather than actual, an art whose physical appeal was 
chiefly to the ear, and which aimed at thrilling the senses by resonance 
of declamation rather than convincing the intelligence by subtlety of 
differentiation and recognisable approximation to nature ; an art, for 
the rest, of trailing robes and large and sweeping gestures, an art 
with the tuba stop frequently pulled out, and the loud pedal usually 
down. It is but a poor affair, of course, to say much about acting that 
one has not oneself seen ; but it appears that, in bygone times, the 
comedy queen aimed no more than her tragic sister at actuality. 
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Records tell us that the one was as winsome on the stage as the other 
was thrilling ; but of subtle apprehension of character, of convincing 
realism of finish, we read little. But these latter qualities are arrived 
at by our actresses of to-day all along the line, and this actuality of 
feminine acting is a thing to be seriously borne in mind in con- 
sidering the suitability of some subjects for the stage of the present 
moment. 

The recent tempest of controversy over, the works of Ibsen has 
tended to efface the memory of an interesting dramatic experiment 
that has at least as much to do with the English stage and the 
question of a literary drama as the works of the Scandinavian play- 
writer. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson lias, since the production of Treasure 
Island , been taken equally to the hearts of the critical and the un- 
critical ; and, as his worlf is confessedly the result of a deliberate art, 
the production of a play in which he had collaborated with Mr. Henley 
was looked forward to with great interest. 

Bean Austin apjieaml, gained a very fair measure of popular 
success, raised a great deal of discussion as to the literary play ques- 
tion, and was declared by each party in that controversy to be a con- 
vincing proof ofHhe correctness of its thesis. 

Since that discussion the production of The Dancing Girl has 
given us the chance of instituting a rather interesting comparison 
between a ‘ literary play’ and a play by a practised dramatic author. 
For the main thesis of each drama is the conversion to domesticity 
and virtue of a libertine. Beau Austin and the Duke of (iuisebury, 
though they are not ‘horrid’ when unconverted (indeed, to the un- 
regenerated they appear more sympathetic in their earlier mani- 
festations), are undoubtedly ‘ very very good ’ in their respect i\ e last 
acts ; and submit to be smitten in the face with coral necklaces and 
quotations from Herbert Spencer with a docility that is beyond 
praise. 

The two characters are specially comparable as they had equal 
advantages in the way of acting, hot h parts being created by Mr. Tree, 
who, after reforming as the Beau, did but briefly refresh himself with 
an interval of irredeemable \illany as Paolo Macari before once more 
amending a mis-spent life as the Duke of Guisebury, with the 
result that criticism, whilst generally accepting the conversion of 
the Duke, fell foul . of the conversion of the Beau as unnatural. 
Yet there is nothing inherently incredible in the' story of the earlier 
play, which is this. A much-admired libertine, who is becoming 
elderly, offers marriage to a girl whom he has seduced and deserted 
some months before. She, indignant at his previous treatment of her, 
refuses him ; finally, impressed by an instance of his magnanimity, 
she accepts him. 

Wherein lies the essential improbability of all this ? Rakes do 
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become domesticated ; and when is a man so likely to turn over that 
new leaf in life as when advancing age has assured him that his suc- 
cesses cannot last for ever ? Don Giovanni himself, if he had lived 
in London, where the temptation to invibe public statues to supper 
could not possibly have assailed him, might have lived to find a 
younger generation supplanting him in his wooings, and might have 
settled down into domesticity with one of the ‘ thousand and three.’ 
The solution is that Messrs. Henley and Stevenson introduced into 
their play an element of improbability that did not exist in its 
materials by adhering o\ er-closely to the unity of time. 

The conversion , 4 probable enough in itself, becomes improbable 
only when it is made to take place in a single day. If we could have 
taken it that the time it seemed to occupy on the stage really repre- 
sented a longer period, all would have been well ; spectators are, if 
encouraged or even permitted to be so, vas^y uncritical about such 
minutite. JS T o one witnessing The Merchant of Venice is troubled 
because, though the action seems to fill a few closely successive days, 
more than a quarter of a year elapses between the beginning and the 
end of the play. 

But this elusion of the difficulty of time was precluded in Beau 
Austin by the authors having closely linked thei< acts together. 
Towards the end of each of the three earlier acts some one started on 
an expedition in more or less of haste, to reappear in the succeeding 
scene, thus leating the spectator, however ready to do so, no chance 
of idealising the time or of a\oidiug the conclusion that each division 
of the play followed its predecessor as closely as possible. It was this 
insistence on the unity of time that gave a certain air of unreality 
to a play full of charm and of literary merit of a high order. 

In the conversion of his libertine to domesticity the author of 
The Dancintj Girl set before him a harder problem than had been 
proposed to themselves by Messrs. Henley and Stevenson. For the 
Duke of tiuisebury had not merely to be converted to leading a blame- 
less life, but he had to be reconciled also to leading a life at all. His 
suicidal tendencies are also very distinctly portrayed as being physical 
as well as mental. Not only is he weary of the world, but he is also 
in the exceedingly perilous condition of a man who uses habitually a 
narcotic of such potency that an o\er-dose of it would produce fatal 
results. 

In his method of reconciling this harassed hero to life and 
godliness, Mr. Jones was ingenious to the verge of audacity. Not 
merely did he avoid creating an improbability by hurrying the < ime, 
but lie threw the whole burden of the Duke’s conversion on the lapse 
of time itself. We lose sight of the Duke of Gruisebury, a suicide in 
all but the act, with the poison arrested as he is raising it to his 
lips. We see him again, two years later, a man long since reconciled 
to existence, and we are given no hint of the process. The author. 
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in effect, says to us, * What is the use of asking how he could be so 
converted when there you have him, working away as happy as the 
day is long, and just going to be married ? ’ The ingenious device 
was almost a complete sucCess ; the situation at the end of the third 
act (though not, as will be seen below, a new one to the stage), as 
depicted at the Ilaymarket Theatre, and presented by Miss Norreys 
and Mr. Tree, was effective and beautiful even to magnificence, but 
not quite convincing to the intelligence. A still small voice insisted 
within one, in spite of the moonlight and the two intense figures, 
that, to take away the poison from a would-be suicide, and to cure 
him of the desire to end his life, were two tilings as distinct as the 
taking away of a single bottle of brandy from a drunkard would be 
from the curing him of the desire to drink. One might be the 
sign of the other, the beginning of the process, but the process itself 
it distinctly and emphatically was not. 

With Mr. Jones's handling of this subject of the would-be suicide 
it may be interesting to compare its treatment by a contemporary 
French dramatist. For the thesis of a libertine who, weary of life, 
resolves, after a farewell revel, to put an end to his exist mice by poison, 
and who, as by night he raises the deadly drug to his lips, is hindered 
by a beautiful girl whom he afterwards marries, is the subject of 
M. Emile Augier’s La Gigue , as well as of Mr. Jones's Dancing Girl. 

Augiers play is not so richly decorated with incident as Mr. 
Jones’s, and, if we except the unimportant part of a servant, there an 1 
only four characters in the piece — Clinias, a w ealthy young Athenian ; 
Hippolyta, a girl of good family from one of the 0 rook islands, who 
had been captured by pirates and sold as a slave in Athens ; and two 
friends of Clinias, Cleon and Paris. Of these, Cleon and Paris aie 
not only merely conventional characters — stage paras it os # of a type 
familiar to comedy from the days of Epicharmus — but they are not 
differentiated from one another. Clinias himself is slightly eon veil 
tional, but of a more interesting type. The girl has a quite distinct 
personality : the dramatist wanted it for the purpose of his play, which 
was to make its crisis convincingly probable. To make the stage 
effect of the poison being taken from the hero’s hand coincide with 
a mental revolution in him by which the imminent self-slaughter 
of the one moment becomes a tiling incredible the next — this is the 
task that M. Augier has set himself, and towards the resolving of 
this problem every effect in his play tends. 

There is, to begin with, no vital reason why Clinias should wish 
to commit suicide : his desire of death is based upon a youthful mis- 
apprehension. Succeeding early in life to great wealth, he haB been 
content to buy, instead of to earn, desirable things. His friendships 
have been with parasites, who are content to be the butts of his 
humour, that they may share his profuse banquets, and who owe 
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him and feel for him no gratitude. His loves have been of an equally 
venal nature, and he is profoundly disgusted with both. He is in 
that frame of mind for which the simple British prescription would 
be that a good kicking would do him aty the good in the world. 
That homely remedy having never come to his aid, he thinks the 
world and its joys are at an end for him, and announces to his 
friends over the banquet that he is going to drink hemlock that 
night. They remonstrate and try to dissuade; but are obviously 
more interested in the disposal of his fortune than solicitous that 
he should continue to live. Then Hippolyta is brought in, the 
steward of Clinias haring purchased her for his master. He, hearing 
her story, promises to restore her freedom. Hippolyta, one perceives, 
is a girl possessed of considerable feeling, although her demeanour 
is tranquil. She gone, Clinias amuses his cynical vein by offering to 
leave his fortune to the one of his friends who succeeds in winning 
the girl's hand — he does not suspect her of a 7 heart — and then turns 
them loose on her to woo her. A grotesque scene ensues; finally, 
the gill and Clinias are left alone*, and he asks her for her decision. 
She w T ill have neither of the friends, and Clinias points out to her 
that, in that ca^e. she will not ha\e the fortune either. That she is 
quite uninfluenced by this consideration strikes liim^is a surprising 
novelty : her beauty and her disinterestedness inspire him with the 
hope that he might, by her help, yet find life worth living, and he 
begins to woo her himself. When she understands him the girl 
turns on him in angry scorn. Did he pretend to give her her 
freedom only for this ? Relapsing into despair, Clinias asks her to 
pinion him, and then he again feeds his scornful humour by forcing 
his mercenary friends through a fresh and humiliating ordeal, in the 
course of which Hippolyta learns that her purchaser intends to 
destroy himself immediately. The girl is moved by this, and in a 
later scene w r e see her watching and listening as Clinias gloomily 
soliloquises on the impossibility of any one of a purer nature caring 
for such as lie. A servant brings in the hemlock, and Clinias raises 
it to his lips ; with the cry of, ‘ I love you/ the girl springs on him 
and dashes the enp to the ground. 

I have examined La Ciguc at this length as it is a good example 
of a logically-constructed French play, in which the decoration of 
the stage by character and incident is subordinated to the clear 
setting-forth of a simple thesis, and wherein a convincing crisis is 
preferred to a cowp-de-theatre, a virtue not so much seen in the 
contemporary English drama. 

Construction — though some who view the drama chiefly from a 
literary standpoint seem to think otherwise — is, in reality, the 
language of the playwright — was so even in the time of Sophocles, 
is so more than ever at the present day, when lyrical qualities have 
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fled from the stage. The outcry against conventional construction 
is one which, judged by the remedies usually proposed, is founded 
on a misapprehension. The play that appears to the literary critic 
conventionally constructed, f or, as he usually calls it, with implied 
sarcasm, the ‘well-made play/ is a play that is constructed not with 
too much art, but with too little ; with art, but not with art to 
conceal the art. The preferable alternative to a ‘ well-made play 9 is 
not a less well-made play, but an exquisitely-made play. Take, for 
instance, one piece of construction — the ‘ strong curtain/ as it is 
technically called, that is, the ending of an act with a distinct climax 
— it may be done crudely, of course ; the whole' dramatis personae 
may pour on to the stage, the villain may consign the hero to hand- 
cuffs, the heroine may faint in the arms of the elderly rustic, and 
the comic man may have an eye on the villain, w ith a view to 
denouncing him to handcuffs in a situation of even greater strength 
at the end of the last act. But 4 the abuse of a thing doth not 
abrogate the use thereof/ nor do commonplace and conventional 
endings, such as I ha\e indicated, in any way do away with the fact 
that the end of an act should coincide with the statement of a 
certain point reached in the progress of a drama. 

An act is nc+, as the chapter of a modem novel is. a di\iMon of 
convenience; it is, like the round in a fight, a division of necessity. 
Playwright and listener are agreed to see the business through ; but 
they agiee also on certain breathing-spaces, where the one has, for 
the moment, no more to tell, and the other, for the moment and 
until he has considered awhile, no more patience to listen. And 
that the final effect of an act should in some measure summarise and 
resume what has gone before is not merely a constructional necessity — 
it has a close relation to one’s own recollections of real life. You 
were present last week at a discussion between Mrs. A. and her 
husband about a bonnet — do you remember the details of that 
domestic scene ? Heaven forbid ! But you remember whether the 
curtain fell on bonnet and triumph or no bonnet and tears. Last 
night, at the club, B. and C. were arguing about Ibsen; could you 
recapitulate the heads of that controversy? No, indeed. But you 
can remember whether B. left the room angrily, saying that, if a man 
had not read all Ibsen’s plays and had seen none of them acted, it 
was a waste of time to talk to him ; or whether he finally admitted 
that he was not quite prepared to maintain the thesis that Ibsen was 
greater than Shakespeare, and the curtain fell on the waiter’s refilling 
their glasses. 

This is, of course, no plea for transplanting the conventional 
‘end with a picture ’ process from its native melodrama into any 
subtler kind of play. There may be no special picture in an act, or, 
if there is, it may not coincide with the logical conlcusion of the act. 
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In the School for Scandal , act iv. scene 3, the throwing-down of a 
creen produces a stage picture on which a playwright might be 
tempted to ring down the curtain. Sheridan knew better than this, 
and conducted his act to its real close in— 

Joseph . You are too rasli, Sir Peter ; you shall hear me. The man who shuts 
out conviction by refusing to 

Sir Peter . Oh ! damn your sentiments ! [ Exeunt talking. 

The subject of that act is the opening of Sir Peter’s eyes to the real 
character of Joseph. Sir Peter has, above all things, praised Joseph 
as a man of sentiment ; that he has completely and irrevocably 
changed his mind on this subject could not be more vividly or more 
concisely conveyed than by this ending. 

The reasonable desire that a play should be literary should not 
blind us to essential differences between the drama and any form of 
literature meant exclusively to be read. With a book in our hands, 
we can at any moment refresh our memories as to what has gone 
before the passage we are at present perusing : we cannot do the like 
with a play in the process of acting. In that, any fragment of neces- 
sary explanation not at the time made of sufficient interest to secure 
a lodging in the memory is gone for ever. We remember not the 
precise words of any past scene, but its effect upon u p /; and, if this is 
not clearly produced, our memory of the scene will be vague or 
erroneous. And as most plays that do not succeed fail from want of 
construction, so it will nearly always be found in the notices of 
such that they are, in a greater or less degree unintelligible. In 
general literature parenthetical incident and side-issue may often be 
freely and advantageously introduced. On the stage they have to be 
employed with the greatest reserve, lest they lead away the attention 
of the audience from essentials. 

In play-writing the literary deck must be cleared for action. 

The admitted difficulty of judging by the perusal of a play how 
it will act makes the selection of work to put upon the stage a very 
hard task. And this task usually devolves on the already heavily 
burdened shoulders of the actor-manager. Plays accumulate about 
the footsteps of any one who has a chance, however remote, of 
getting one put upon the stage ; around the actor-manager they 
heap themselves in Alpine quantities, and the sj>ectacle of him 
dealing, in the wearied intervals ’twixt acting and managing, with 
these Cyclopian piles is a truly pathetic one. 1 For there is a growing 
critical demand for freshness of dramatic material; and one of these 
myriad oyster-shells may contain the pearl of a success. The task 
of selection is one that could hardly be relegated — a subordinate 
might be employed to sift off the mere rubbish, but still a mass 

1 The manager of a West End theatre told me recently that he had received forty- 
seven plays in a single day. 
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would remain for the actor-manager’s personal consideration. ‘ Alas’! 
how easily things go wrong ! ’ once sang George Macdonald, and one 
fancies that he may have tuned that mournful note whilst preparing 
the Pilgrim's Progress for dramatic representation. And plays may 
4 go wrong * in such a variety of ways, even when they have some 
literary and dramatic qualities. ' . 

The subjoined list may be taken to fairly represent the different 
varieties of play that are submitted to a manager’s judgment. 

1. A good play. 

2. A play that is very nearly good, but contains 4 things that will 
never please,’ not essential to the plot, and which /night be removed 
if the author would consent to the alteration. 

3. A play that is nearly good, but contains ‘things that will never 
please,’ essential to the plot. Said tilings being : — 

(a) Social relations that the public will not hear discussed. 

(b) Allusions to religion that offend public taste when made on 
the stage. 

(c) Political allusions that might produce a disturbance in the 
theatre. 

( d ) Matter* in themselves inoffen*i\e but not of sufficient general 
interest to bear being treated at length. 

4. A play that is well constructed, but contains no characterisa- 
tion or incident of any kind of freshness. 

5. A play that is impossible as it stands, but contains subject- 
matter that might be utilised if the author would consent to root 
and branch alterations. 

6. A play in which good work has been spent on an impossible 
theme. There being no really dramatic climax to the story, it has to 
be wound up either : — 

(a) In so feeble a fashion that the only loophole by which the 
dramatist can escape is anticipated by the audience from the first. 

(Ji) By a complete and wholly unnatural change of front on the 
part of an important personage. 

(c) By the intervention of a deus ex machina — a device allowed 
by the Greeks but disapproved of from the time of Horace onwards. 

7. A well-written blank-verse play, with spasmodic dramatic effects 
not led up to. 

8. A skilfully-written play, containing no dramatic movement. 

9. A play having some or other of the foregoing characteristics 
differently combined. 

10. A bad play. 

The modem expensively elaborated system of putting plays on 
the stage adds something to the difficulties of selection indicated 
above. Not only does it render experiment costly and hazardous, 
but, being itself of a rapid and recent growth, it is hard to discover 
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where it will settle and make a definite stand. It is, after all, a ques- 
tion of the picture and its frame ; but, in many recent productions, 
•even where the frame has unduly encroached on the bounds of the 
picture, it has been in itself artistically fine, like a dress made of such 
beautiful materials that it is worth looking at even if there is not a 
pretty woman inside it. And, though it may be taken as demon- 
strated that no amount of ex}>ensive spectacle will float a performance 
of no merit, there is no doubt that a strong dramatic effect that 
coincides with an original or otherwise attractive mise-en-scene gives 
a play a great chance of achieving popular success. 

Two minor forms of dramatic entertainment, farcical comedy and 
burlesque, may be glanced at for a moment. Farcical comedy is the 
arabesque of dramatic art — a mingling of the real and the fantastic. 
Its special modern piquancy is attained by a certain naturalism of 
finish combined with pure extravagance of conception. It should 
make one feel, as do the griffins and ot her fauna of good arabesque, 
that, if such things could exist, they would be just like that. And, 
as with arabesque, its supreme and justifying quality is lightness of 
touch. To the more serious critic it maybe apologised for as furnish- 
ing an asylum wherein may he impounded all * comic lyliefs ’ in general 
and the ‘ comic lovers ’ in particular when that deeply erring couple 
have been finally hounded out of t lie serious drama. 

Burlesque presents a point of interest as having already a dramatic 
history of its own, divided, like that of the Greek comedy, into an 
old, a middle, and h, new period. 

A burlesque of the old or Planch e, period was an extremely 
ingenious production. It usually parodied a serious drama or 
historical incident, but was also a complete and consistent, as well 
■as amusing, play in itself, and did not rely for intelligibility on what 
it burlesqued. Of the next development we may take as a type The 
Very Last Days of Pompeii , played as an after-piece to the School 
for Scandal at the Vaudeville Theatre towards the end of the run of 
The Last Days of Pompeii at the Queen’s about tw'enty years ago. 
This type of burlesque was simply a running commentary on the 
play it parodied ; amusing enough (or it seemed so then), but mere 
nonsense unless the original had been seen. Popular songs of the 
•day made their appearance in this development ; but — and this is 
characteristic of the phrase — they were carefully adapted to the subject- 
matter of the burlesque. In The Last Days of Pompeii Glaucus and 
Arbaces discuss the respective civilisations of Greece and Egypt, and 
Arbaces concludes the argument by deriving Greek civilisation itself 
from Egypt. 

This, in the burlesque, was ingeniously parodied to the then 
popular air of ‘ Awfully Clever,’ and Arbaces finished up with — 

Twas Egypt invented the Greeks ! 

I think that was awfully clevar, &c. 
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In the New Burlesque the shadowy semblance of a connected 
story is maintained merely as a raison d’itre for pretty dresses and 
mounting : the attractive parts of the performance being, as a rule, 
foreign to the so-called subject of the piece. But the outermost 
fringe of the dramatic mantle can hardly be stretched to cover the 
latest development of Burlesque. 

H. A. Kennedy. 



THEODORE DE BANVILLE 


The death of Theodore de Banville in March 1891 severed the last 
link between the Romantic Re\olution of 1830 and the different 
groups into which French poets are to-day divided. 

Banville made his mark in literature fn the days when 4 beasts 
spoke and Queen Bertha span/ In the spring of 1842 a lad of 
eighteen, blushing like a girl, with fair hair falling over his 
shoulders, rang at the house of Alfred de Vigny in the Rue des 
Ecuries-d'Ari ois in Paris, thrust a book into the hands of the servant, 
and vanished down the street as fast as his legs ^ould carry him. 
Overwhelmed with shame at hi^ own audacity, now running, now 
walking, only stopping to light the cigarettes which he smoked with 
feverish vehemence, he made for the open country, as though pursued 
by avenging deities with naked swonls and flaming brands. As night 
fell, he returned, slipped like a thief through the streets, and, enter- 
ing his father's house, found there a card which Alfred de Vigny had 
hastened to leave upon him, and had covered with pencilled con- 
gratulations. The hook was Les Car iat ides, a volume of poems 
which made its boyish author famous. The moment when the lad 
found the card of the Racine of the Romantic Movement, and the 
author of Moise and Eloa, was Theodore de Banville’s first and 
sweetest draught of the nectar of literary success. It was as though 
Francis Villon, clot lied in rags, gaunt w*ith hunger, yellow with 
disease, standing with the rope of the public executioner round his 
neck, had been rescued from the hangman, transformed into a 
Dunois or a Charolais, and set on a prancing steed among the brilliant 
chivalry of France. 

Claude Theodore de Banville, the father of the poet, was a retired 
naval officer. The mother was Elisabeth Zelie Huet. Both belonged 
to families well known in the Bourbonnais. Their only son, Theodore 
de Banville, was born at Moulins in March 1823. That ancient 
town rises out of a mass of gardens and ornamental plantations on 
the banks of the Allier. Few of the tall, gable-ended, red-brick 
houses, whose topmost stories, projecting one beyond the other like 
inverted staircases, almost met above the narrow, tortuous streets, 
have been spared by modem improvements. But its broad walks. 
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its Cours d’Aquin, de Bercy, Donjat, Bundle, and Lavienville, or its 
Boulevard de Pont, are still embalmed with the scent, and carpeted 
with the blossoms, of the lime-trees. In this provincial town Banville 
passed a singularly happy childhood, petted by his grandmother and 
his nurse Nannette. Here he laid Up a store of sunshine which 
lasted throughout his long literary life. His verse always wears a 
festal dress, and he persistently chants, not the melancholy and 
despair of the century, but the brightest hours and most cheerful 
aspects of existence. It is characteristic that one of his most perfect 
poems is suggested by a fragment of a nursery ballad — the same, 
it may be added, which fascinated George Sand in her childhood : — 

Nous n’irons plus mi bois, le^ burners sont coupes. 

Les Amours <b»s basins, les Naiades on proupe 
Voient reluiro au soleil en cristaux d^ooupes 
Les flots silencieiix qui coulaient de lour coupe. 

Les lauriers sont coupO**, et It* cerf uux a bois 
• Tressaille au son du cor ; nous n ’irons phi* au bois, 

Ou des enfunts charmants riait la folio troupe 
Sous les regards des Its aux pi ours du eiel tremp^s 
Voici l'herbe qu’on faucbe et les lauriers qu'on coupe. 

Nous i^irons plus au bois, les laurier^ sont coup&s. 

To the day of Banville’s death he unconsciously shut his ears 
to the sound of misery, and heard again the sonorous strokes of 
Jacquemart and his wife as they regulated from the Tour d'Horloge 
the careless lives of the citizens of Moulins. With no conscious effort 
of the will he closed his eyes to contemporary reality, and saw again 
Font -Georges, with its white vine-clad house and its moss-eo\erod 
spring, where the songs and bats of the washerwomen made cheerful 
music, and where he played with liis sister Zelieand his dog Calliste. 
In other respects Moulins and the Bourbonnais left their mark upon 
his work and his temperament. The natural wealth of the country, 
with its fat meadow’s, cattle, vineyards, and fruit-gardens, has con- 
tributed something of its own luxurious abundance to the richness of 
his sensuous equipment. The temperament of the inhabitants, loving 
fairs and holidays, light-hearted, and apparently indifferent, if not 
apathetic, resembles in much the temperament of Banville. The 
pride of Moulins is the famous tomb of the Const al)le de Montmorency, 
which, by its mixture of Christian aspirations with pagan mythology, 
and by the perfection of its sculptured figures, is an epitome in 
stone of the exquisite finish and Renaissance incongruities of Banville’s 
verse. 

‘ Un poite, dont la vie a £te cachee et modeste, n’a pas d’autre 
biographic que ses oeuvres.’ Banville’s life was so uneventful that 
the biographer finds few materials except in his friendships or in his 
writings. What there is to tell is soon told. From Moulins to a 
dreary pension in the Rue Richer at Paris was the change which 
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Banville made when scarcely more than a child. Thenceforward 
Paris was his home. To both his parents he was devotedly attached. 
He dedicates his Stalactites to his father, from whom he inherited 
his gaiety and buoyancy of spirit. Between him and his mother, 
who long survived her husband, and lived till 1876, there existed 
that deep affection which is one of the brightest characteristics of 
French domestic life. To her he dedicates the Gariatides , and to 
her he never failed, from 1843 to 1876, to address the two annual 
poems, on her birthday and on her saint’s day, which are collected 
in the Boses de Noel . 

For almost half a century Banville was indefatigably devoted to 
literature. Except for two brief periods, he held aloof from politics. 
In the latter years of the Empire he joined the liberal group of 
writers, who attacked the vices of the Government. Napoleon the 
Third had few more dangerous enemies than Banville, who shot his 
flight of epigrams against Koulier, Cora Pearl, and Haussmann. 
To the comedy succeeded the tragedy. During the siege of Paris 
Banville was shut up within the walls of the city. The honors of 
the war stirred him to write the Idylles Frussiennes , in which 
he denounced, with passionate and almost hysterical hatred, the 
conquerors of France. Except on these two occasions, political 
feeling has passed him by on the other side. If he could not live on 
the prairies of Mnync Keid, mounted on a fiery mustang and armed 
with a rifle — so he was fond of saying — he cared nothing for the 
government under which he lived. He was made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour in 1858 ; but, like Balzac, he knocked in vain at 
the doors of the Academy. 

Banville lived for. and by, literature, and among literary men. 
He has dined in the Conciergerie with Victor Hugo and his family; 
he has hunted for rare editions with Charles Asselineau; he was 
taught to tie a cravat by Nestor Koqueplan. He only saw Balzac 
once, but he counted himself as one of those who knew the novelist 
most intimately. ‘Monsieur’ Scribe, the prince of librettists, 
buttonholed him, and robbed him of his button. Jules Janin always 
reserved for him a place in his box on first nights at the theatre. 
He was rescued from what threatened to prove chronic indigestion 
by the culinary genius of the Due d'Abrantes, the son of Junot, and 
the pupil of the great Careme. He lived for years in close friendship 
with Theophile Gautier, le pobte impeccable . He was the intimate 
associate and literary executor of Charles Baudelaire, who made him 
free of his rooms in the Hotel Pimodan, and of his banquets on fried 
potatoes on the Quai d’ Anjou. He sate by the side of Courbet 
among the painters and engravers at the Brasserie Andler-Keller. 
He listened to Pierre Dupont’s rustic verse at the midnight restaurant 
of Joissans. He was a frequent guest in the Boulevard Montparnasse, 
at the cabaret of la mere Cadet, whom Balzac has immortalised. 
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He one of the associates of Murger in the strange vie de Boh&me, 
which was the daughter of the Kevolution and Bomanticism — a denizen 
of the monde picaresque, whose maxims of life make those of 
Bochefoucauld seem the innqpence of a child — an associate of the 
long-haired, if not large-brained, youths who cultivated that inability 
to live like ordinary mortals which is sometimes mistaken for 
genius. 

Banville himself, though he lived with Murger in the seven 
castles of Bohemia, where paradoxes are commonplaces and illusions 
are actualities, was a visitor rather than a native of the country. 
The life was to him an experience indispensable to a gamin de Paris . 
He was never one of the select band of buveurs d 9 eau , who shunned 
the outside world, lived in community of goods, and worshipped art 
for art’s sake. As a prose- writer, though not as a poet, he catered 
indefatigably for the public taste. A list of his published prose works 
would almost fill a page, and many of his contributions to contempo- 
rary journalism have never been collected from the files of the Pouvoir , 
the National, the Boulevard , or Gil Bias . But it is by his poetry 
that his name will live. His prose writings need not detain us long, 
even though they contain his most brilliant comedy. 

Banville’s kindly nature delighted in holding out a helping hand 
to his brethren. Consequently the greater part of his literary and 
dramatic criticism is too extravagantly eulogistic to be valuable. 
His Petit Traite de P oesie Franqa ise is, however, an epoch-making 
work, which is regarded by French poets of to-cjpy with the same 
respect that versifiers of 1830 paid to Victor Hugo s Preface to Crom- 
well. With this remarkable exception, Banville's critical writings 
are marred by exaggerations which do more credit to his heart than 
his head. The same characteristics appear in the Souvenirs and the 
long series of sketches of Paris life. Just as the peasant of the Bour- 
bonnais abhors figures, eschews definite statements, avoids decisive 
answers, so Banville has no sympathies with* facts, and writes of his 
friends, or of Paris, with th^e vagueness and enthusiasm of a lyric 
poet. The world which he describes is the world of the stage, and 
the men and women are all acting parts assumed for the occasion. 
Of his contes — h&roiques, or bourgeois , or pour les Femmes — nothing 
need be said. Their relaxed morality is but thinly veiled in the 
transparent gauze of a perfect style. His Contes fSeriques are the com- 
plement of his Scenes de la Vie Parisienne. It was natural to Banville 
to see Titonia and her court dancing in the gas-light of Paris streets ; 
bat though his touch is lightness itself, the attempt to unite Balzac 
with Perrault is a degradation of charming superstitions. La 
Lanterns Magique deserves notice as an illustration of the accuracy 
with which Banville gauged the temper of his day. It is a collection 
of stories to be read in the two minutes which people of fashion 
could spare for reading— stories which Madame could read Whilst 
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her maid was putting on her stockings, or which Monsieur ^ould 
devour when, hat on head and cane in hand, he waits till Madame 
has buttoned the last button of her gloves. 

As a dramatist Banville achieved a, large share of success. Two 
at least of his comedies were received with enthusiasm and rank 
among the masterpieces of the French comfe stage. Lea Fourberiea 
de NSrine was acted at the Vaudeville in June 1844 ; Le FeuiUeton 
d’Ariatophane at the Odeon in December 1852 ; Le Cousin du Roi at 
the same theatre in August 1857 ; LeBeau Leandre at the Vaudeville* 
in September 1857 ; Diane au Bois at the 0d6on in October 1863. 
His two most successful plays were both acted at the Com6die 
Franjaise. In Gringoire , a prose comedy, in which Gringoire is con- 
demned after pain of death to win the heart of a young girl, Coquelin 
played the part of Gringoire, and La Fontaine that of Louis the 
Eleventh. It is undoubtedly his masterpiece. But it was scarcely 
more successful than the verse comedy of Socrate et sa Femme , in 
which Coquelin appeared as Socrates, and Jeanne Samary as Xantippe. 
Except Gringoire, and parts of La FeuiLleton dAristophane, all the 
-comedies mentioned here — and they by no means exhaust the list — 
are in verse. 

As a prose-writer Banville’s style is warm, brilliant, and brightly 
coloured. It i-> the style of a poet. ‘ Meme quand l’oiseau marche, 
on sent qu'il ades ailesj Voluminous author though he was, it is only 
by Gringoire and the Petit Traite de la Poesie Frangalae that his 
name will li\e in prose literature. As criticism, as social history, or 
as biographical material, his work, in spite of its literary excellence, 
is of little value. But as a poet he has filled seven considerable 
volumes with \erse which in form is almost perfect; and he occupies 
t*o peculiar a position in the poetic de\elopment of the century, that, 
in spite of his artificiality and comparative unpopularity, his name 
will be inseparably associated with those of Victor Hugo and 
Th^ophile Gautier as one of three poets who ha\e most powerfully 
influenced the French poetry of the past half-century. 

Twelve years before Banville’s first appearance as a poet, the 
Bomantic Bevolution had reached its height. In 1830 the youth of 
France responded to the blast of Hemani’s horn, and, following the 
red waistcoat of Theophile Gautier, rallied to the standard of Victor 
Hugo. The irruption of the barbarians put to flight the pale swarms 
of Homan divinities. It destroyed the impossible palaces, and 
banished the apocryphal Turks of Eastern romance. It restored 
freedom to art by the overthrow of the classic school of second-hand 
imitators who had fettered language, travestied antiquity, and 
imposed upon poetry and tragedy the cold conventionalities of 
Versailles. The Bomantic Movement embraced every side of national 
life. Victor Hugo was its poet, Delacroix its painter; Dumas, 
Balzac, and George Sand were its novelists ; Barye was its sculptor, 
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Hector Berlioz its musician, bibliophile Jacob its bibliomaniac, 
Thierry its historian, Marie Dorval and Mademoiselle Georges its 
actresses, Fr6d4ric Lemaitre its actor. But, as applied to poetry, the 
Romantic Movement is oftemmisunderstood. In its widest sense, it 
meant the enfranchisement of art from the lifeless formalities of the 

a 

pseudo-classical school. This emancipation took several forms, to each 
of which the word * romantic * is equally applicable. On one side it 
c means a Gothic innovation, on the other a classical revival. With 
Victor Hugo poetry recovered from the unknown regions of 
mediaeval life her directness, simplicity, freshness, and picturesque 
richness ; or with Fauriel she returned to nature,* put off her court 
dress, and donned the common homespun of rural life. With Andre 
Chenier, Chateaubriand, Alfred de Vigny, and Laprade she drank again 
at the original sources of her inspiration — the pure fountains of Greek 
beauty; or with Theophile Gautier she studied the clear vision, 
correct representation, and exact reproduction of the Greek 
sculptor. 

In 1842, when Banville published his first volume of poetry, the 
force of the movement was somewhat spent. Liberty had to some 
degree degenerated into licence. Smaller men imitated and exag- 
gerated the freedom and directness of Victor Hugo. Another 
characteristic of the day, which Lamartine, Ary Scheffer, and Alfred 
de Musset had brought into fashion, was the gush of elegiac senti- 
mentality that turned the proverbial gaiety of France into mourning. 
All the world wept, without genuine feeling, witliojit respect for art, 
and without regard to rhythm. Pluebus Apollo had lost his wings, 
and walked slipshod in the Champs-Elysees, like Joseph Prudhomme 
himself. Against the maudlin tenderness, and against the slatternly 
appearance, of French poetry in 1842, Bamille made a lifelong 
protest, which in form was partly original, partly derived from his 
predecessors, and which not only gave to \erse afresh impulse, but 
opened to it a new line of development. 

In his protest Banville sympathises rather with the classic revival 
than with the Gothic innovations of the Romantic Movement. Great 
as is the debt which he owes to Victor Hugo, he has more in common 
with Andre Chenier, Alfred de Vigny, Laprade, and Theophile Gautier. 
But he also struck out a new line for himself. The pseudo-classical 
school of the eighteenth century took Malherbe for the starting-point 
of French poetry. In their reaction against this narrowness, one 
section of the Romanticists went back to the chansons de geste and 
fabliaux of the Middle Ages, another to the Greeks themselves. 
Banville stopped halfway at the classical Renaissance. He is the 
great reviver of forgotten metres and disused rhythms, the poet not 
only of every classic measure, but of the rondels, triolets, sonnets, and 
ballades which were the native growths of French soil. He worships 
Ronsard. Like him, he is a prodigious artist, whose ideas flow into 
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every variety of harmonious strophes. His enemies may designate 
him a poetic mason rather than a poetic architect, but no one can 
deny that he is a perfect master of his craft. 

BanviUe possesses almost unrivalled, skill in the form and manner 
of poetry. In words and cadences he is a consummate artist. He 
distinguishes, with almost unerring instinct, among a number of 
words expressing the same order of ideas, the one which most definitely 
sums up the desired impression, or which conveys the exact shade of 
meaning with the perfect fit of a kid glove. He loves words for* 
their own sake, for their grace of movement, their enchantment of 
colour, the charm # of their syllables ; and he groups them in such a 
way as to produce the richest possible effects. With the same artistic 
instinct, he chooses the rhyme which forms the most perfect sym- 
phony in sound with the vision he desires to evoke. In his skilful 
hands metre is adapted to sense, not as though she were a slave bound 
to obedience, but as if she was the divifie mistress at whose voice 
ideas and words fall into harmonious order. Rhyme is linked to 
thought, and transformed in sympathy with the subject, till it becomes 
anything, from an Amazon in corslet of steel to a nymph babbling 
to the brook, and even to a dancer balancing on the tight rope. 
One thing only rhyme could not, in Banville's opinion, become — a 
citizeness loaded witli jewelry. 

If Banville's matter had been equal to his manner, he w’ould have 
been beyond all quest ion a great poet. But his substance is so 
inferior to his form that he is rarely anything else than a great 
writer. The faults which mar the value of his prose works reappear 
in his poetry. There is the same artificiality, the same disregard 
for facts, the same exaggeration. He has verbal enthusiasms, 
aesthetic passions, artistic emotions ; but human sympathy is want- 
ing. He sees in the world nothing but beauties and glories. If 
things are obtrusively mean or ugly, he identifies them with the 
most divine forms of which they are the degraded manifestations. 
He removes the inequalities which constitute the misery and the 
perplexity of life by raising every deteriorated variety to the primary 
perfection from which it is derived. He looks at life through ruby- 
coloured spectacles. As all his aspirants to poetic fame are Homers, 
or as all his friends are Saladins, so he recognises no differences in 
conditions, no shades of colour. White is to him the whiteness of 
the lily or the swan ; blue is the azure depth of heaven, green the 
brilliant clearness of the emerald. His world is a puppet-show, and 
even the classic or heroic past is to him little more than poetic 
furniture. He is lavish of romantic allusions, because they give 
colour and richness to the external form of his verse, and not be- 
cause he values the delicacy of feudal honour that shines through the 
coarseness of feudal manners. As literary stock-in-trade, he delights 
in the company of the gods and goddesses of Olympus. Sometimes 
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indeed he writes of classic subjects with classic restraint and 
statuesque simplicity, as in the following poem : — 

Sculpteur, cherche avec soin, en attendant l’extase, 

Un marbre sans ddf&ut pour en faire im beau vaBe ; 

Clierche longtemps sa forme et n’y retrace pas 
D’amours mystdrieux ni de divins combats. 

Pas d’Hdrakles vainqueur du monstre de Ndmde, 

Ni de Cypris naissant sur la mer embaumde ; 

Pas de Titans vaincus dans leurs rebellions, 

Ni de riant Bacclios attelant les lions 
Avec un frcin tressd de pampres et de vignefe ; 

Pas de Ldda jouant dans la troupe des cvgne§ • 

Sous Vombre des lauriers en flours, ni d f Artemis 
Surprise au sein des eaux dans sa blancbeur de lys. 

Qu’autour du vase pur, trop beau pour la Bacchante, 

La verveine melde & des feuilles d'acanthe 
Pleurisse, et que plus has des vierges lentement 
S’avancent deux a deux, d’un pas sur et churmunt, 

Les bras pendant le long de leurs t uniques droites 
Et les cheveux tresses sur leurs tetes dtroites. 

But more generally his treatment is pictorial rat her than statuesque, 
and he prizes the creations of pagan mythology as words or colours, 
not as ideas or^ symbolisms. The following lines paint a picture, 
they do not chisel a statue, of Aphrodite : — 

O douleur ! son beau corps fait d'une neigi* pure 
Rougit, et sous le vent, juloux subit 1* injure 
De forage ; son sein aigu, ddja meurtri 
Pur leur souflle glaod, frissonne u ce grand cri. 

Le visage di\ in et tier de Cytlierde, 

Dont rien ne peut fldtrir la mujesttf wicrde, 

A toujours sa splendeur dustre et de fruit vermeil ; 

Mais, ddnouds, dpurs, fees clieveux de boleil 
Tombent sur son dpaule, et leur masse profonde 
Gomme d’un fleuve d’or en fusion l’inonde. 

Leur vivante lumibre embrase la foret. 

Melds et tourmentds par la bise, on dirait 

Que leur flot pleure, et quand lu roine auguste pencbe 

Son front, dans ce bel or brille une tresse blanche. 

Even this illustration gives an inadequate idea of the richness of 
colouring ■with which he adorns the divinities of Greece. They 
dwell in the marble halls of the Italian Benaissance, or walk through 
Florentine gardens, decked with roses and lilies, clothed in purple 
and gold, gleaming with topaz, emerald, and amethyst. Not content 
with tinting Venus, he presents her in polychrome. 

The distinctive note of Banville’s lyric verse is gaiety. Even the 
metrical flow of his lines suggests happiness by the gliding ease of 
its movements. He sings with inexhaustible delight the rapture of 
existence to an age that was weary of life. He dwells in an enchanted 
, palace of which his fancy was the architect, a stranger tothe disquietude, 
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discontent, and despair of the century. By nature he was designed 
for the Italian Renaissance ; but his belated birth threw him into 
the mi dst of a positive and melancholy era. He was not the con- 
temporary of his generation, and the anachronism explains his 
relative unpopularity as a poet. A man who can transport his 
fellows out of their black thoughts into a fairyland of the imagi- 
nation is endowed with a priceless gift and a sacred mission. But the 
power is only wielded by those who have themselves felt and suffered. 
It is in this respect that Banville is so inferior to Victor Hugo. 
Both poets are optimists. Hugo knows that the problem of evil 
exists, and that he is surrounded by grim realities. And it is the 
effort which he makes that gives his finest flights their force, and 
redeems even his noisy rhetoric. Banville’s optimism is part of his 
nature. His self-deceptions are involuntary, his illusions unstudied, 
his hallucinations natural. They cost him no effort, and therefore 
offer no relief or consolation to those whose temperaments are differ- 
ently constituted. 

Banville, then, is intensely artificial and irrepressibly gay. He 
has but little human sympathy. But his passion for art is so sincere, 
his aesthetic conscience so sensitive, his knowledge so complete, his 
resources so abundant, that he has produced works in which form 
and substance are simultaneously raised into artistic masterpieces. 
Such brilliant triumphs are like choice bouquets of hothouse exotics, 
less attractive, perhaps, to many than the country nosegays, which 
speak of nature because they come from nature, and suggest by their 
pure fragrance air and space, clear brooks, and the songs of birds. 
Banville's sparkling tours de force are not so touching as pieces in 
which, like Font-Georges , his motive is both human feeling and 
aesthetic emotion. 


O champs pleins de silence, 
Ou mon heureuse enfanct* 
Avait des jours encor 
Tout filGs d’or ! 

O ma vieille Font-Georges, 
Vers qui lea rougea-gorgea 
Et le doux rossignol 
Prenaient leur vol t 

Mai son blanche ou la vigne 
Tordait en longue ligne 
Son feuillage qui boit 
Lea pleura du toit 1 

O claire source froide, 
Qu’ombrageait, vieux et roide, 
Un noyer vigour© ux 
A moitil creux ! 
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Sources ! fraiches fontaines ! 

Qui, douces h mes peines, 

Frlmissiez autrefois 
Rien qu’4 ma xoix ! 

• 

Passin ou les laveuses 
Chantaient. insoudieuses 
En b&ttant sur leur banc 
Le linge blanc ! 

0 sorbier centcnaire, 

Dont trois coups de tomierre 
Avaient laissS tout nu 
Le front cbenu ! 

Tonnelles et coudrettes, 

Yerdoyantes retraites 
De peupliers mouvants 
A tous les vents ! 

0 vignes purpurines, 

Dont, le long des collines, 

Les ceps accumulft 
Ployaient gonfldh ; 

Ou, Pautomnc venue, 

La Vendange mi-nut* 

A l’entour du prcssoir 
Dansait le soir ! 

0 buissons d’lglanlincs, 

Jetant dans les ravines, 

Comme un cbene le gland, 

Leur fruit sunglant ! 

Ruisseaux ! forets ! silence ! 

0 mes umours d’enfance ! 

Mon ame, sans tlmoins, 

Yous aime moins, &c. 

The whole poem is too long to be quoted in its entirety; but in 
this and similar pieces, expressive of natural sentiment, he shows his 
purest vein of true poetry, even though the pain or the melancholy 
which they reveal is slight, amounting, at the utmost, to the 
mautemp8 by which the patois of the Bourbonnais characteristically 
translates regret or chagrin. 


B. £. Pkotheko. 
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This article does not profess to discuss fully the condition of Tonquin, 
as my stay in the country was not neiirly long enough to permit of 
my gaining a thorough insight into the administration, or to gauge 
what actual progress it may have made. The reason why travellers 
are so often discredited is that they are ready to accept every state- 
ment as true, whereas to properly prove any such statement months 
of patient iu\ estimation would probably be required; but the views as 
here stated are the conversations with the French in Tonquin, joined 
to what I myself observed, especially with regard to those regions 
through which travellers have not fonnerly passed. * 

The great e\il at the present day in Tonquin, and which bars all 
progress, is piracy . 1 Since their return from the venturous journeys 
through Asia, I saw in the paper?- that M. Bonvalot and Prince Henri 
d’Orleans are reported to have* said that piracy in Tonquin has almost 
disappeared, and it is hardly ever mentioned in the country. It is 
difficult to understand who can have so grossly misled them into 
making such a statement. Again and again it was told me by those 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the country that there is more 
piracy to-day than existed four or five years ago ; that there is piracy 
T can myself testify to, though I passed through a district usually 
free from it. At the different jxjsts there were either troops preparing 
to march against the pirates, or else had just returned ‘from some 
engagement. For a long distance, from Chobo almost as far as Hanoi, 
there w T ere fires to be seen, meaning either the destruction of villages 
or else signals between the different bands of pirates. The authorities 
insisted on my having an escort in the boat from Chobo to Hanoi, 
and we had more than one night alarm, though nothing came of them. 
In the chief paper of Tonquin, the Courrier d' Haiphong, often more 
than half a dozen cases of piracy are recorded in a single issue. The 
proprietor of a plot of land, not a league from Haiphong, pointed it 
out to me as being uncultivable from the villagers refusing to work 
owing to their dread of pirates. It was the decided opinion of on 
officer of high rank that ten thousand more European troops were 

1 The French, of course, always talk of • piraterie ’ and * pirates/ but I think it 
would be better if 1 dacoity ’ and ‘ dacoits * were eveiywhere substituted. 
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needed in the country. A commercial gentleman of high standing 
assured me that Chinese traders, in their journeys to and from Yunnan, 
preferred to make arrangements by paying blackmail to the chiefs of 
the pirates rather than trust*to the escort given them. The question, 
then, arises how to get rid of this piracy. It is possible it may be 
necessary to increase the European force, which at the present 
moment, I believe, only amounts to some one thousand men. 
Greater responsibility and heavier penalties might be imposed upon 
the chiefs for disorder arising in their district. There will be some 
difficulty in this, however, because many think that the militia, who 
are practically under the orders of the native chiefs, might as well be 
disbanded ; since the tragedy of Cliobo there has been little confidence 
felt in them. These are, however, points upon which it is impossible 
for a stranger to speak with authority. As it is quite likely no account 
ever reached the English newspapers of what took place at Cliobo at. 
the end of January in tfiis year, it may be of interest to shortly 
relate the circumstances. 

Chobo is the highest place on the Rivi&re Noire that the steamer 
can go to ; further progress is barred by a curious mass of detached 
rocks in the river. On the right bank there is a small native village, 
on the left bank the French posts with a market. The situation is 
pretty, marking the spot where the river finally leaves its mountain 
gorges. M. le Kougcry, who was the Resident, and wdio had great 
confidence in the people, was content with a guard of militia, but un- 
fortunately he had recently become unpopular, owing to his having 
imprisoned a favourite native chief; he was warned by AI. Pavie, the 
well-known and able French official, that his jioJicy was ill-advised. 
So the order for the chief s release was given, but it was too late. On 
the night of the 29th of January pirates crossed the river from a 
village called Phun Lam in sampans and paniers (bamboo coracles 
made watertight by a preparation of hides and lacquer). They 
attacked and burnt the post ; there were some nine or ten Europeans, 
who managed to escape into the jungle. M. le Rougery was killed 
close to the gate of his grounds ; the blood marks were yet visible 
when I arrived. The militia had fled at the first attack. Two days 
lfrter the weekly steamer arrived to find the place in ruins, and the 
body of the Resident. They took the latter on board, and at once 
re-descended the river to report what had happened. The following 
day some militia, under the command of a French non-commissioned 
officer, accompanied by a French civilian travelling under their escort, 
arrived and took up their quarters in the old European barracks, 
which, not being in use, had not been touched by the pirates ; but 
the militia received orders from the native chief, and whilst the two 
Europeans were at dinner fired on and killed them. They destroyed 
the barracks, and with their arms and ammunition retired into the 
jungle and joined the dacoits. Then, when the steamer returns^ 
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to the horror of those on board, they find the bodies of two more 
murdered Frenchmen. 

To resume the discussion for the reduction of dacoity, the sug- 
gestions that have been made are of small importance compared with 
what might be done when the main cause of the dacoity is under- 
stood — the wretchedness of the"commercial system is the parent of 
the growth of dacoity. The development of commerce would mean 
the decrease of dacoity. I was told the Government did more to 
hamper trade than to encourage it ; unfortunately French traders 
are too much accustomed to look for Government support and wait 
for the latter to show Hie way. In this case the Government have 
tried to do so, but in a half-hearted manner, as they have endeavoured 
to do it cheaply, hence the present most unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. Our pioneers of commerce act in a reverse manner; with 
us the merchants are the eager ones and clamour for protection from 
the Government, which perhaps after along delay is reluctantly con- 
ceded. With us, though no doubt the converse which we are so 
fond of quoting is equally true, it is the flag that follows the trade. 
On the question of the increase of commerce in Tonquin, I again 
have to differ with the distinguished travellers above mentioned, who 
are reported as expressing their pleasure to find how brisk the trade 
was in Tonquin. Now. when asking a commercial gentleman about 
the trade, his reply was, - 11 li'v a pas de commerce.’ The goods 
that come from France are for the most part merely to supply 
the wants of the European officials. Tonquin does not nearly pay 
her way, and her increased receipts of late years are owing to the 
taxation of the natives and the inland revenue being collected more 
systematically. Where is one to see trade being carried on ? Not 
at Hanoi, for that is the town of 4 fonct ion names,’ but Haiphong is 
the town of commerce, and yet, when I was there, there were no ships 
in the port beyond the two mail boats. I remarked upon some fine 
warehouses that had been built. 4 Yes, but,’ as an acquaintance re- 
marked, 4 there is nothing in them.’ Those industrious workers, the 
Chinese traders, had left the place, but I cannot do better than 
quote the words spoken by M. Ulys^e Pila at a meeting at Lyons last 
May. He had just returned from Tonquin. Having embarked a con- 
siderable amount of capital in the country, he made a journey there 
to see how matters were proceeding. 

H6las! messieurs, il ne me fallut pas Iongtemps pour me convaincre de la 
rlalitl ! Le pays 6tait plongu dans de grandes inquietudes. De grands mallieurs 
le frappaient. La sdcuritti manquait. En plein delta, & quelques kilometres des 
grandes villes, on ne pouvait s’aventurer sans escorts. La piraterie a\ait une 
organisation complete, mena^anto. Aussi le commerce, & peine n«5, Stait mort. Nos 
colons commerciaux, tant fran^ais qu’asiatiques, d6sesp6r<5s et dpuis^s d’efforts, so 
retiraient et moi-mfimo 6tais rdsolu, en rentrant, h dire & mes amis intlressgs : 
Retironri-nous aussi. 

M. Ulysse Pila, in the further course of his remarks, went on 
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to show what the Government ought to do ; not that this was the 
first time that the Government have been intreated by the pioneers 
of commerce in Tonquin to take the right step, namely, allowing 
free trade in the colony. Even if their own intelligence failed to 
prompt them to do this, they had an illustration near at hand of 
what benefits might be expected to result if only they would not 
levy heavy import duties. Cochin China has been a most flourishing 
t colony, and even at the present time not only pays her way, but has 
to make up the deficit in the Tonquin budget. Saigon is as charm- 
ing and well-regulated a town as can be seen in or out of Europe, 
delightful with its broad shady boulevards, fine' buildings, and a 
general well-to-do look about the place. This is an example of a 
place whose prosperity has been created by free trade. In 1887, 
this advantage was denied Cochin China, with the result that there 
was not only an immediate decline of revenue from imports, but also 
a decline of importation of French merchandise. Could there be a 
more powerful piece of logical reasoning for giving free trade ? It 
would then be the duty, or rather the self-interest, of French 
capitalists to open up the country with railways and other works of 
enterprise. This would give employment to the natives, and piracy 
would soon vanish. To show how piracy and the want of trade go 
hand in hand, it is in the rich delta, where there is a large population, 
that dacoity chiefly exists. 

It is the unreasonable jealousy of those in France, that any other 
European goods than their own should be iinjxvtcd, or that the 
money of foreigners should be invested in the country, that leads to 
these great trade restrictions. They must learn that it is the inter- 
change of goods that produces wealth. Though the wharves of Haiphong 
groaned under heaps of gold and mountains of coal, of what use 
would they be if traders are forbidden to come and get goods in ex- 
change? M. Piquet, the late Governor-General, came in for a great 
deal of abuse from the French Chauvinists for doing a wise action in 
the matter of the Hongay Coal Railway. The company, naturally 
wishing to work the coal as soon as possible, found they could get 
the railway plant more cheaply, and in two years’ less period of time, 
by going to a firm in England than by employing several firms in 
France, there being no one firm in France who could take the order. 
There was an outcry when M. Piquet gave permission for this plant 
to come in free of duty, though it was manifestly to the interests of 
the colony that work should be started at once. 

There are other changes in the administration that must be 
made to entirely get rid of dacoity. Some remittance of taxation 
on the natives should be made, and the opium monopoly should be 
modified. Both the opium monopoly and the heavy import duties 
have led to a vast amount of smuggling, and thus the Government 
really defraud themselves. For an improvement in the general ad- 
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ministration of the country, the Governor should be given full powers 
to act with as little interference as is possible from the mother- 
-country, then some continuity of policy might be expected. At pre- 
sent it is a series of orders and counterrorders, decrees and counter- 
decrees, extension and restriction of powers, a constant change of 
systems and of persons, ending in a state of general confusion. 

At the present, two years is the ordinary period of residence of 
any official in the country. This, for self-evident reasons, should be 
extended to at least five years, and every encouragement should be 
‘given to the acquiring of knowledge of the Annamite language. 

Large reductions might be made in the civil establishments, both 
on the score of economy and also that they often clash with the 
military authorities. 

It is the number of functionaries that helps us to see the secret 
of the ill success of Tonquin. There are so many opposed to the re- 
tention of the colony that to appease them* the Government have to 
represent that Tonquin costs the mother-country but a trifle, and at 
the same time, by creating posts for place-hunters, endeavout to 
appease their opponents. 

The subsidy France pays Tonquin is, if I remember rightly, only 
two millions of francs. And, to show how i>arsimo^iou8 the French 
Government is, the new Colonial College started in France has been 
chiefly maintained by Tonquin. There is another instance of what 
is almost shameful economy. The civil functionaries are well paid ; 
but, whilst up in the interior, I found officers and non-commissioned 
officers in lonely, unhealthy, and expensive posts complaining bitterly 
that a short while ago their pay had been reduced to what really 
hardly sufficed to buy the necessaries of life. The Government 
supply coffee and flour and wine, but all meat has to be bought at a 
high price from the inhabitants, or else tinned meats have to be sent 
uj) by boats, and fifty per cent, are sure to be lost or damaged in as- 
cending the rapids, so that the ultimate cost is enormous. 

Jlut, as was said at a commission with regard to customs in 
favour of a further duty on cotton goods : 4 La colonie de Tlndo- 
Ohine n’est pas populaire & la Chambre, et il faut gagner le Parle- 
ment.en faisant ressortir des avantages pour le pays.’ That is the 
present sad state of affairs in Tonquin, arising from a timid, half- 
hearted policy. I am informed that there is some hope of a change 
for the better, as M. de Lanessan, the new Governor-General, has 
gone out with the intention of introducing a new system of 
administration. 

Having discussed the management of the country by the French, 
it is only right to see what is the value of their possession. Un- 
doubtedly, the soil of the delta is of exceeding fertility, capable of 
growing coffee, cotton, silk, indigo, tobacco, castor-oil, and all kinds 
of vegetables. At Hanoi a botanical garden has been started, chiefly 
Vol. XXX— No. 174 U 
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r (oaf the pturpofle of seeing what the soil was able to do. The director 
-of the garden assured me the results were astonishing, and the most 
-cursory view showed one to what a state of perfection these and 
.many other plants attained.. 

Nor is the delta unhealthy except for occasional visitations of 
cholera : it is in the mountainous and jungled districts where the 
deadly fever exists. Nor (as I have already stated) is there any lack 
of labour to be obtained in the delta, for it is thickly populated. Pro- 
ceeding southward from Haiphong along the coast as far as Nahtrang 
are green hills with fertile-looking valleys. Should the hills not be 
available for cultivation, I should think they might certainly be tried 
for pasture. All the coast is most healthy, and there are numerous 
and most excellent harbours. The mineral wealth of Tonquin, I was 
told on very good authority, is of the highest order : the seam of 
coal 169 feet thick, comparatively close to the water’s edge, so that 
ships could load alongside the wharf ; also mines of antimony of 
great value. In the mountainous districts I was shown specimens 
of lead and gold, and copjyer, too, I believe, is found ; but so far 
there has been no attempt to work tlie^e minerals in the interior. 
Altogether, the French have got a possesion that they may well be 
proud of and (^ne would imagine) contented with ; and yet every 
year expeditions are sent out further and further into the mountain- 
ous districts with the idea of opening up what M. Ferry called, in an 
address that he lately issued to his electors, 1 les riches march 6s du 
Haut Laos.’ I have traversed that country from the Mekong to 
Dien Bien Phu, and thence I have descended the Riviere Noire, and 
I do not hesitate to say that a company might as well expect to make 
a fortune picking up a scattered handful of shillings in St. James’s 
Street as to carry on a good business in these districts. Luang 
Prabang is the centre on which the French have their eye ; and 
doubtless, compared with the rest of the country, it is a place of con- 
siderable importance ; but I do not believe that it will ever be prac- 
ticable to carry on a remunerative trade by steamer on the Mekong 
with that place ; the populations are so small — on the hills there 
-are only nomadic tribes who are very shy of strangers, who grow* 
enough rice to sustain life, and make their own clothes from the 
wild cotton that grows. In the valleys small villages of ten or 
twenty houses are to be found ; then it is comparatively rare that a 
valley opens out sufficiently to allow of their being established. 

Dien Bien Phu is considered to be a locality of great fertility, but 
after all it only amounts to a valley some fifteen miles long by four 
or five broad at the widest part. I myself know of five expeditions 
this year, one of considerable importance under M. Pavie. These 
necessarily all cost money, as also do the various military posts that 
are established ; the latter are, I consider, unnecessary, as the people 
are perfectly quiet j but when a country is labouring under financial 
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difficulties, and when near at hand are far more valuable fields of 
enterprise, it does seem a waste of energy. 

If these missions were the result of the natural expansion of 
commerce or were for geographical research, nothing could be said, 
and it is quite possible that in a generation or two they would repay 
those who attempted to open them up. However, nothing is likely 
to check this desire for the acquisition of fresh territory, the Press 
urges it, and M. de Lanessan’s views are known to be in favour of an 
extended frontier. 

I have written this article in a most unbiassed spirit, and I know 
my opinions would be endorsed by* those Frenchmen who have the 
greatest interest in the welfare of Tonquin. We have no reason to 
be jealous, for any increase of trade must be of universal benefit, anu 
therefore I heartily wish all prosperity to Tonquin. 


Lamingtcn. 
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* THE SEAMY SIDE OF AUSTRALIA' 

A REPLY FROM THE COLONIES 

Few magazine artioles have attracted more attention than that written 
by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue in the April number of this Review, and 
entitled * The Seamy Side of Australia.’ Scarcely a journal but has 
made the article a subject of comment, and in commercial and social 
circles also it has been freely discussed. For one thing, this is the 
first systematic attack upon Australian credit to which the writer has 
had the courage to append his name ; it brings together what other 
critics have said, % and it translates their innuendo into plain and 
honest statement. It is evident also that the writer is fervent in his 
own belief ; and when a man has thoroughly convinced himself he can 
usually arrest the attention of others. So much the more is the 
attack felt to be a misfortune in Australia by thpse who hold that 
Mr. Fortescue has been misled, and is in turn misleading others. 
The English and the Scotch interest in Australia is enormous, and 
consequently there may be people who may be seriously disturbed 
by the gloomy picture of the past drawn by Mr. Fortescue, and by 
the fears he expresses as to the future ; and it may comfort them to 
ha\e incontrovertible evidence put before them that there is another 
and a brighter and a truer tale to be told. 

Mr. Fortescue s paper purports to be a review of Lord Carrington's 
address, * Australia as I saw it,’ and of Mr. Charles Fairfield’s essay 
entitled * State Socialism in the Antipodes,’ which forms part of the 
anti-Socialistic \ olume, A Plea for Liberty . 

Lord Carrington is dismissed in a few sentences, however, as a 
successful Governor who views everything through rose-coloured 
spectacles ; while Mr. Fairfield is cordially taken to the reviewer’s 
heart, though the very title of Mr. Fairfield’s essay must warn the 
judicious that he also wears spectacles, and that they are of a yellow 
tint, and will cast a baleful hue on the scene he surveys. Mr. Fair- 
field merits all the compliments paid him for his zeal and force ; he 
is a very hard hitter, but he writes avowedly as a partisan to establish 
the proposition that State Socialism exists in Australia, and that State 
Socialism is a failure ; he looks merely in this instance for facts and 
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figures that will support his contention, and all others are cast aside as 
worthless for his purpose. When a writer is contending for his fixed 
idea, his omissions will be numerous, but the reader will make due 
allowance for them, and little if any hartfi is done. *The present writer, 
at all events, does not object to the exposure 'of the blunders of State 
Socialism, nor to any efforts to wean Australia from its tendency to 
favour that system. All might have been well if Mr. Fortescue had 
only been upon his guard, and had not supposed that, when his clever • 
and capable guide and philosopher was dwelling with evident enjoy- 
ment on semi-socialistic stumbles, he was dealing comprehensively 
with the situation as a whole. 

Though the paper refers to Australia generally, the most of its 
arrows are pointed at 4 the model and favourite colony of Victoria,’ 
and consequently the reply must largely refer to that State. But it 
should be understood that the position of one colony is practically 
the position of the whole. The Australian colonies, we are told, are 
heavily in debt and are borrowing with increased rapidity. a Thus 
Victoria, which owed 22,426,500 1. at the close of the year 1881, was 
indebted to the extent of 34,627,000^. at the close of 1888, and the 
increase is ‘ not only in absolute amount, but relatively in respect of 
the indebtedness per head of population, and of tBe multiple of the 
revenue.’ It is not too much to say that this is the sum and substance 
of the indictment. Australia in general, and Victoria in particular, 
are held to have plunged too deeply during the years mentioned, and 
to have added so enormously to the burdens of the people as to 
cause alarm about the ability of the community to bear the load. 
But here the all-important error is made of supposing that the 
burden is represented by the total amount of the debt, while clearly 
the measure is the interest which has to be paid by the nation. Mr. 
Fortescue omits from his calculations the singularly pertinent fact 
that during the period in question the colony of Victoria, like its 
neighbours, was paying off 6 per cent, debentures and was replacing 
them by 4 per cent, and 3£ per cent, securities ; so that while it was 
adding to its burdens on the one hand by the new borrowings of 
which Mr. Fortescue duly takes note, it was lessening the load on the 
other by its so-called 4 conversions,’ of which the critic takes no notice. 
As few figures as possible will be used in this paper, but the details of 
this calculation would seem to be necessary here. 

In 1881 the population of Victoria numbered 862,346, and the 
interest payable on the public debt was 1,1 16, 944f., or an average 
charge of a little under If. 6a. per head per annum. In 1889 the 
population numbered 1,118,028, and the interest payable was 
1,459,242 i., or a little under ll. 7a. per head. 

The last volume of the Victorian Year-Book contains the follow- 
ing table : 
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1879-80 

<ei a 1 

21*30 

1884-5 

1 6 C 

2C-22 

1887-8 

16 8 

18*21 

1888-9 

1 6 11 

16*82 


' Now if Mr. Hayter, the official statist and editor of tlie Year-Book, 
is to be taken as an authority, all the alarming allegations made by 
Mr. Fortescne disappear in space. The public burden can scarcely 
be said to have inci eased during the period under notice, as the 
interest growth was only la. per head per annum ; and, instead of 
there being a ‘relative increase as regards re\enue/ there was a 
relative decrease of from 20 to 16 per cent. Moreover, the 
absolute increase of Is. per head in interest is discounted by the 
circumstance that the public works are more products e at the end 
of the term than they were at the beginning, and that the charge 
on the Treasury was reduced in proportion. There was no real 
addition to the burdens of the people during the years in question, 
but, on the other hand, there were immense gains which require to 
be brought into tfie account. Taking the railways alone, the mileage 
increased during the period from 1,247 miles to 2,140 miles, or a 
gain of 900 miles. At a moderate calculation a mile of railway will, 
in Victoria, put 21. per acre on to the value of 6,000 acres — that is 
to say, it will increase land-values by 12,0001. pet mile ; so that in 
the period in question, while the burden on the people was. not really 
increased, the landed interest alone secured a gam of more than 
10,000,0001. And, in addition, waterworks were largely added to, and 
certain public buildings, which remain as assets, were proceeded with. 
The critic, who considers merely the growth of the public debt, 
narrows his view too much. There are, as these remarks show, many 
other factors to be taken into consideration, and in this particular 
instance it may be confidently submitted that the security offered 
by Victoria was notwrorse in the year 1889 than it was in the year 
'W81, but was, as it is to-day, much better. Mr. Fortescue rests his 
case on the assumption that the public burden is growing faster 
‘than the population and the revenue, and it maybe left to the reader 
to judge of the value of that assumption. 

Again, even if his test were correct in principle, the figures used 
by Mr. Forteseue* t would require serious correction. They would 
eetm to* be the -ecteqfriMion of some one whose knowledge was in- 
adequate foe his task; The Victorian railways, he says, * paid (1888) 
3*80 per cent., the money having • been borrowed at 4*21 per cent.' 
Tftfcfe returiHsere Atact, the lines would exhibit a loss of 140,-000 1. 
far the year in question, but the official report is that they made a 
profit of 34,0601., so that there is an error somewhere of 175,0001. 
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The figures Mr* Fortescue uses would have made a sensation in ’ 
Australia in 1868, but nothing was known of them. However, the 
error is to be explained away. Interest is calculated here only on 
the debenture capital, and not on the total capital. The Govern- 
ment has paid 3,000,0001. to the railways from the Land Fund, on 
which interest is not charged. This 3,000,0002. is a free gift, and the 
Commissioners are not allowed to bring it into any annual profit and 
loss account. * Probably Mr. Fortescue’s informant has treated this 
3,000,0002. as interest-bearing capital, and thus he bewails a loss 
where the colony was congratulating itself upon a gain. 

One statement* made in connection with the Victorian railway 
provokes a smile, but it is noteworthy as showing the prevailing bias 
of the article. There are certain revelations, we are told, to be made 
in regard to Australian railways and their accounts, and the exposure 
immediately follows. It has been represented that for a term of 
years, under the management of the Commissioners, the railways were 
honestly earning a sum in excess of interest on the capital cost. 
This, we are told by your critic, is a delusion, and the proof offered 
in support of the startling allegation is that ‘ the memorandum from 
the Victorian Railway Commissioners read with the Budget state- 
ment (1890) at last frankly admits that the earnings of the State 
railways fell short of the accruing interest by more than 200,0002/ 
The words 4 at last/ in this sentence, are delicious. The Railway 
Commissioners, who are independent officials, say that their receipts 
in 1889-90 were .below their expectations, and that their expenses 
were heavier than they had contemplated, and that consequently 
they made the loss in question ; and upon this we have the allegation 
that the lines must necessarily have been losing always. Because 
the lines only earned 3*44 per cent, in 1889-90, it is gravely assumed 
that they could ha\e earned no more on previous occasions. But 
are the Railway Commissioners only to be believed when they have 
disagreeable news to tell ? 

In passing it may be remarked that great annoyance is felt in the 
colony that the railways of Victoria should now be worked at a loss, as 
the Budget of 1890 discloses that they are, and that a new Govern- 
ment has been installed, whose special mission it is to get rid of the 
deficiency. The loss, however, was certain to occur under the present 
system. In the first place, the Railway Commissioners are directed to 
get rid of all surpluses by reducing freights and fares ; and conse- 
quently, when two or three busy years are followed by a slack season, 
there is no equalisation fund to fall back upon. If the Commissioners 
sre never, in the best of times, to earn above, say, 4 per cent., it i# 
inevitable that on other occasions they will earn less. A reform iai 
this direction is required and will have to be made. Again, the atto* 
mm of the main lines at first constructed hurried the colony itito 

i 
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bu ilding cross lines end extensions, which at present are not even 
paying working expenses. The result of the discovery of this fact is, 
the withdrawal of the Government scheme for further railway con- 
struction, and the arrest of all new works pending the inquiry which 
is proceeding, as to whether expenses in building can be cut down, 
and whether revenue can be increased. There u a large and influ- 
ential and a growing party in the colony, which is determined that 
the railways shall be strictly treated as a commercial institution, and 
shall be no burden on the State, and they are quite prepared for a 
struggle with the semi-Socialist who would leave the State to subsidise' 
the lines. The present Premier of Victoria has Repeatedly declared 
that he is of this party, and he took office 1 pledged to the hilt ’ to~ 
enforce its policy ; and it is difficult to see how he can turn his back 
upon it now. It may be added that the reductions in freight and 
fares made during the past few years by the Commissioners amount 
to 800,0002., and if these unnecessary concessions had not been 
made the Victorian railways would be laying their way as a whole 
to-day. 

Australian railways are managed * on the principle of benefiting 
those that use them,’ and this, according to the critic, ‘ is a comfort- 
able doctrine for the working man, if not for the British capitalist 
who paid for their construction.’ But here again the writer fails to 
grasp the local situation. Of course, if the holder of Australian 
debentures were in the position of the ordinary investor in railway 
stock, he would have a right to say that the Australian principle was 
unsatisfactory in the highest degree ; but as matters stand it can 
scarcely be said to affect him in the slightest. The Australian 
creditor lends on the security of the revenue of the respective- 
colonies as a whole, and not upon the railway revenue in particular. 
Let it be supposed that the semi-Socialists win the day, and the 
result would be that low freights and fares would prevail, and that 
rates would be struck or taxation imposed to meet the railway 
deficiency. It is on this principle that the Australian post-offices 
are usually managed. Few, if any of them, pay expenses, and yet, 
continual reductions are made in the charges, so that now a Id, rate 
is in force in Victoria, even though the 2d, rate meant a loss of 
60,0002. per annum. The people prefer cheap postage and a sub- 
sidy from the Treasury to directly remunerative but heavy postal 
charges. 

So with education, they prefer free instruction and taxation to 
school fees and lighter imposts. Beasons why the principle should, 
not be applied to railways are obvious ; but, however much the policy 
is to be deprecated on other grounds, it can in no way affect or con- 
cern the public creditor. The manner in which we elect to raise the 
interest must be largely a matter of indifference to him, however 
keenly it may concern individuals here. According to present ap- 
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pearances the semi-Soeialists are not at all likely to win ; and what 
will happen is that the various Commissioners in their respective 
colonies will be instructed to aim at paying their way, and that when 
they fail, as they necessarily will fail after our reductions in freights 
and over-building of lines have taken place, there will be discontent 
and inquiiy, and ultimately reform. At those periods of discontent 
and inquiiy Australia will be exposed to sharp criticism at her anti- 
podes, and such a period she is passing through now. 

Lord Carrington’s statement that the railways of New South 
Wales can be sold at any time for a price equal to her debt is met 
with a sneer, but Lord Carrington would scarcely make the allegation 
without authority. The Government of Victoria is credibly informed 
that it can dispose of its lines at their full cost, or that it can lease 
them to pay all expenses, and to bring in a return in aid of the 
general revenue. It may be asked why the Government does not 
adopt this course ; and the answer is, that private owners would send 
up freights and fares and would otherwise squeeze the users, and that 
the users do not wish to be squeezed. They prefer that all profits 
should come to them. The railways must be a monopoly ; and all 
monopolies, it is claimed, "should be in the hands of the State. Never- 
theless, these assurances that the lines could be jmif upon the market 
with the result that the public debt could be wiped out at once must 
be pleasing to investors, as showing that a good use has been made 
of the borrowed money. For one thing, though as Mr. Fortescue 
says, there are ‘ political railways * in Australia ; yet, on the other 
hand, the often ruinous expense of unnecessary competing lines has 
been avoided. There are no two roads anywhere doing the work 
which could be done by one. The official assertions, that the public 
works of New South Wales and of Victoria at any rate could be sold 
to liquidate the amount owing on them, go to show that the 
Government obligations in the colonies ought to be spoken of not 
as the 1 public debt,’ but rather as 1 the national investment/ 

Irrigation expenditure comes in for wholesale condemnation in 
the paper under notice. The private opinion of two gentlemen,, 
members of the late and the present Victorian Ministries, is said to 
be that the whole of the money — some 1,000,000/. — already advanced 
by the State to irrigation trusts will be repudiated by the localities 
in question. As Victorian Ministries are usually composed of a dozen 
members, it follows that there was a ten to one majority against the 
opinion of the gentlemen in question. However, there is no doubt a 
belief that the irrigation trusts will throw the works they are con- 
structing on the hands of the State. There is a consensus of opinion, 
that irrigation will be the salvation of parts of Australia ; but how 
irrigation is to be financed, and how it is to be conducted, is a pro- 
blem yet to be worked out. The local trusts borrowing money from 
the Government to carry out approved works may be a failure. But 
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hefcaag&hrthe alarm has been t&ketu A Minister of Water Supply 
has been created, and a member has been appointed to it whose 
views are that the recent expenditure has been rash, and whose mission* 
it is to put the break on. There are people, such as the ex-Minister 
Mr. Deakin, who declare that the schemes as a whole will be a 
glorious success ; and if they are wrong they can be no great loss, as 
the works will be worth something, and we shall have that invaluable 
asset — experienoe. It is to be pointed out that the great irrigation 
experiments, in Victoria and in New South Wales respectively, are 
in private hands. The Messrs. Chaffey are responsible for the 
Milduxa colony in Victoria, and a large and hopeful enterprise on 
the Nepean, in New South Wales, is being initiated by a joint-stock 
company* If the State is unsuccessful in its experiments, the field 
will have to be left to private enterprise. The State has not always 
foiled : it has this year sold the Yan Yean Waterworks to the Metro- 
politan (Melbourne) Board of Works, and has netted 800,000Z. on 
the transaction ; and it might have obtained a further 8(X),000Z. if it 
had squeezed the Board for full market value. The pessimist, how- 
ever, ignores an actual success and dwells upon a possible failure. 

Turning his attention from public works to Victorian finance, 
Mr. Fortescue is v again, to use his own words, * remorseless.’ He 
follows his instructor, Mr. Fairfield, and goes head over heels into 
another pitfall. The Victorian public accounts are, he avers, a 
delusion. In 1889 the Victorian treasurer showed a credit balance 
of 1,067,OOOZ., and generously distributed it in doles, though it had 
no existence* 

In the last hours of the session of 1889 the treasurer announced that the 
Qoverntaent balance in the hands of the banks had fallen to 142,000/., and that he 
would require to float at once, on the London market, a loan of 1,600,000/. 
formally devoted by Parliament to railway construction m 1885, as well as a 
fcrthetlooo, of 4*000,000/. to square his accounts. * 

Now* if [this tale were true, the Argentine Republic might well 
call the State of Victoria brother. But, unconsciously of course, 
history is burlesqued in the statement ; and I may be permitted to 
write With .some confidence and authority on this point, inasmuch as 
the foot* and* figures so cruelly tortured are taken from the paper, 
tgRie Public Finances of Victoria,’ written by myself for the-Melboiume 
aad'subsequently republished by that journal. There the story 
of the-tehasn surplus ’ was first told. An improper system had grown 
up m Victoria of 'charging forward ’ a mass of expenditure actually 
d ri hayod ^dariiig the year, bemuse that expenditure had not heett 
voted by Farifome nt. The hulk of this expenditure occurs in oats* 
nuftfeifc with'th* railway department, whose outgoings aroUeosssarily 
gaewworkwbe* the entlay for the failing twelve months fomriho-i 
rised. . As aft tfoeu aararae* was p$oed to credit, and- these paid 
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accounts ware not placed to debit, a, large surplus was shown which 
had really no existence in fact, and which was destroyed in the new 
year’s books by the carried forward items. The surplus from one 
year was inflated, and so was the expehditure of the next, and the 
two inflations killed each other. No actual harm was done, but a 
false impression was created which was mischievous in itself. Such 
book-keeping was wrong, and the Victorian Ministry admitted so 
much, and in the Budget of 1891 the necessary^ correction was made. 
Supplementary estimates for 1890 were introduced, and all expenditure 
incurred during the previous year wiftiout parliamentary authority 
was thus properly charged to that year, and the finances were put 
straight without the slightest confusion arising ; the only difference 
being that the treasurer had no enormous surplus to blazon forth. 

In the year in which he destroyed his 4 sham surplus’ the 
treasurer paid his way out of revenue, and came out with a small 
but a genuine balance at the end of the term. It was really highly 
satisfactory that the treasurer in 1890 should have a credit balance 
of 142,0001. after meeting the first heavy payments of the year 5 but 
as the eyes of the public were fixed on the 1,600,0001. surplus, the 
true amount looked ridiculous, and hence the inquiry and the reform. 

The sting of the i*ara graph under notice is that the Victorian 
treasurer was authorised by Parliament to raise loans of 5,600,000k 
in all, in order to square his accounts. In an innocent sense this is 
correct, but it was the loan account and not the revenue account 
which had to be 'adjusted. Heavy works hack been authorised in 
advance of authority being given for raising the money, and the time 
came when the total of the liabilities thus incurred had to be ascer- 
tained, and the amount of the loan had to be fi?ed. There were 
complaints in the colony that the system of ordering works first and 
raising loans afterwards was dangerous and improper, but there was 
* 10 * charge of financial impropriety. The term ‘ squaring the account* 
may be innocently used ; but it has also a sinister meaning, which 
would be out of place on this occasion. It would fare very badly with 
any treasurer in Australia who could be shown to have used a penny 
of loan funds to even temporarily * square ’ Treasury accounts* 

No doubt there iB truth in the allegation that the public aoeountg 
of the colonies are not as clearly kept as they might be* Victoria 
iiow closely conforms to the Imperial model, but others do not. On 
the other hand, any insinuation that concealment is practised, or that 
there is serious error, would be quite unfounded. In New South 
Wales the financial year is charged with fell the liabilities incurred 
during the term, even though the work is (done and the money paid 
the year afterwards ; and in this manner Nfew South Wale* it-aiways 
represented, as her treasurer pointed out id his last Budget*, as JrMfe 
Off by- 1 ,000,0001. than she really is. ThisJcircumfltanee alenecwouid 
show that deception is neither practised nor intended. 
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Mr. Fortescue is angry because Australia will not consent to the 
development of the northern portion of the island continent by 
Chinese laoour. It is not necessary to follow him here, as the question 
is independent of the financial cause which he raises. It is sufficient 
to say that the experience of our American cousins with their 1 Black 
bill ’ does not induce any colonists to plead for a * Yellow district/ 
There may be money in the business, as we are told ; but, none the less, 
the fixed intention of all Australia is to allow the Northern Territory 
problem to stand over for a time, and to reserve the continent, for 
this generation at any rate, for our own kith and kin. If this decision 
to give the next generation a free hand be a crime, Australia is 
certainly guilty. 

A friendly painter such as Lord Carrington will naturally give the 
better side of the face, but Australians would be poor creatures if 
they objected to others showing the less pleasing portion. But if 
the friend should not idealise, neither should the foe disfigure, the 
subject. And while a social writer may romance a little either way, 
a financial accountant who boldly attacks our national credit is sup- 
posed to grasp the case and to be accurate in his figures. In this 
instance, however, if Mr. Fortescue had checked his data he could 
scarcely have pebned his accusation. Of course Australia has its 
seamy side, for that is only to say that good and evil exist there as 
elsewhere. It is idle to say that there is no extravagance in Australia, 
or to aver that there have been no mistakes and no follies in the 
expenditure of the loan money. All that can be pleaded is that the 
errors and the waste have probably been no greater in the colonies 
than elsewhere. As regards railways in particular, every system 
would appear to have its peculiar faults. Under Government con- 
struction we escape from the promoter of bogus lines, only to confront 
the log-roller. The colonies are certainly not content with State 
railway management. Are the users of railways in Great Britain, in 
the United States, and in Canada absolutely satisfied with their 
private management? Again, it must be freely conceded to the 
critics that when money is cheap, and is readily loaned, each of the 
colonies in turn seems to be tempted to borrow to excess. The 
people forget that excessive expenditure on jmblic works demoralises 
the labour market, and does actual mischief by checking the imr 
provement of private estates. They revel in the fictitious pro- 
sperity which is created, and do not see the inevitable reaction. 
But, on the other hand, this exaltation, which is called a ‘ boom ’ 
period, does not last long ; and so soon as men’s eyes are opened 
they cheerfully accept the situation and seek to rectify the errors. 
The experience of a people in power in the colonies is that they are 
easily led astray by the demagogue or the plunger, but that they 
readily return to right courses when the mistake is discovered. 

Democracies are like children, and have to be taught by object 
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lessons ; bat having once burnt their fingers they are shrewd enough 
to dread the fire. There is always a body of sound and sober men 
in the colonies to combat extravagances both in politics and in 
monetary matters, and so far these men have always been able to put 
ithe break on. 

A belief is expressed by Mr. Fortescue that a doctrine of repudia- 
tion will yet be heard of in Australia. Every man is entitled to his 
-own views ; but nevertheless there are some beliefs which are incredi- 
ble, and in this class Australians generally place Mr. Fortescue’s idea. 
In the first place, Australians have the integrity of their British race ; 
and in the next they have too firm a faith in the future of their 
■country to dream of being driven by temj>orary stress to any 
such ruinous and desperate expedient. The idea never occurs to any 
one, and so the subject is never mentioned save, it seems, at the 
Antipodes. The holder of Consols is not supposed to be in danger in 
Great Britain ; and if it would be difficult to stir up any section of 
the English }>eople to favour a repudiation of a national debt, when 
there is nothing to show for the money but glory, how much more 
■difficult must it be in the colonies, where the debt is represented by 
tangible assets, by pro}>erties, the benefits of whicli are enjoyed daily 
by the people as a whole. The Australian repudiate could be little, 
if any, better than a common thief, and it is impossible to imagine 
his falling so low as that. Men can be met with everywhere who 
will talk at random on all subject*, but it is foolish for serious writers 
to gravely reproduce, as worthy of consideration, either the babble of 
the bar or the cynicism of the club. Anyone who is in touch with 
the people of Australia must soon realise that they take great pride 
in the posit ion which the colonies ha\ e achieved in the money market, 
and that it is an ambition with them to maintain and to improve 
the public credit. This credit is to them a palpable indication of the 
good opinion of the world, about which the colonies are apt to be 
keenly sensitive. 

It is somewhat surprising that the writer should make refer- 
ence to New Zealand, for the situation of that colony altogether con- 
tradicts the inference which he would draw. In New Zealand there 
occurred the greatest over-borrowing and the greatest extravagance 
and mismanagement which the colonies have witnessed, and the 
severest reaction followed. Nothing so bad is likely to happen 
again. But repudiation was never so much as hinted at by the 
wildest ranter. The people ordered borrowing to be stopped, and 
they summarily disposed of the plungers. Expenses were cut down, 
economies were introduced, taxes were increased, and now New 
Zealand has not only turned the comer, but is in a fair way to 
speedily recover her former buoyant prosperity. The New Zealander 
has had to pinch, but the holder of New Zealand debentures has 
never been in any doubt about the punctual payment of his interest. 
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He has bean as safe as the holder of Consols. And assuredly, 
if the improbable should happen, and if any of the States of the 
Continental group should by chance or through rashness fall into 
similar difficulties, they will follow this brave example, and will not 
stoop to the arrant folly and the grievous fault imagined by their 
latest critic. 

Howard Willoughby. 
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IDENTIFICATION BY FINGER-TIPS 


Every one hears on his body a visible token of identity which 
has the unique \alue of persisting throughout his whole life. It 
apparently becomes fully defined some three months before his 
birth, and it remains unaltered after his death until the final stage 
of corruption. This token of identity lies in the system of ramifica- 
tion of the minute ridges that run across the palms of the hands and 
the soles of the feet, and it more especially resides in the scrolls or 
other patterns that the ridges form on the inner surfaces of the bulbs 
of the fingers. Attention will be directed almost exclusively to the 
latter in these pages, as they are amply sufficient in themselves for 
purposes of identification, while they are easy to print from and are 
convenient!}' isolated. 

The utility of a sure means of identification cannot be doubted, if 
it admits of being easily applied to show either (1) that a man is the 
person he professes to be, or (5) that he is not the person whom he 
is suspected to* be. or (3) that lie is or is not included among the 
persons wdioso names and tokens are to be found in any given 
register. In criminal in\estigations the existence of such a method 
would settle questions of personation, of mistaken identity and of 
previous conviction. In the army and navy it would afford a sure 
means of convicting deserters and be a powerful deterrent from 
desertion. It would supply an invaluable adjunct to a severe passport 
system. It would be of continual good service in our tropical 
settlements, where the individual members of the swarms of dark 
and yellow-skinned races are mostly unable to sign their names and 
are otherwise hardly distinguishable by Europeans, and, whether they 
can write or not, are grossly addicted to personation and other 
varieties of fraudulent practice. 

There remain other cases, that occur rarely, but when they do 
occur, are of sufficient importance to make it well worth the while 
of persons about to emigrate to take the small trouble of leaving 
their finger-prints behind them as a token of their identity. For in 
a large population like ours, whose members migrate to all quarters 
of the earth, the instances are numerous of men who, having left 
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their homes in youth, find a difficulty on their return after many 
years, in proving claims to kinship and property. Or some alien 
"scoundrel from foreign parts may assert himself to be the long-lost 
rightful claimant to an estate held in previous security by others 
on the supposition of his decease. Lastly, the important need often 
arises of performing the gruesome task of placing data on record 
that might afterwards serve to identify the unknown victim of an 
. accident, as of the stranger who dies in hospital of a wound that left 
him speechless, of bodies washed up after a wreck, or of the other 
ghastly contents of a Morgue. If, then, a practical method could be 
devised which would be applicable to such cases as 'these, it would be 
of real value. 

I shall in these pages describe one which I profess to be work- 
able at once, even in its present comparatively crude form. I have 
no doubt that the experience of others would suggest improvements 
in details that have not as yet occurred to myself, though I have 
given a great deal of time to the subject and made a large number 
of experiments, and my own collection of analysed finger-prints now 
consists of many thousand specimens. I must now explain the nature 
of the markings of the fingers which appear in the prints about which 
I am writing. Then I must adduce evidence of the extraordinary 
persistency that is claimed on their behalf. Next I have to show 
the way of comparing two finger-] jrints in order to ascertain whether 
or no they were made by the same finger of the same person. After 
this I must describe how a pattern may be expressed by numerals 
with sufficient precision to sort it under its right heading. Lastly, I 
have to explain the best way of obtaining impressions from fingers, 
and to point out the professional persons who are well qualified and 
most likely to make it their business to take finger-prints and to 
preserve copies of them. Every one of this long list of requirements 
has to be fulfilled in a practical and efficient manner, otherwise there 
will be a weak link in the system as a whole, and it will fail to hold 
together. Finger-prints have been projjosed over and over again 
before now as a means of identification, but no method of employing 
them has ever become definitely established, owing, as I believe, to 
failure in fulfilling these many requirements. No trustworthy evidence 
of their life-long persistence had ever been brought together and 
published, until by myself in a memoir read l>efore the Royal 
Society some months ago {Phil. Trans., 1891). No investigation 
had been made into what points are and are not suitable for com- 
parison. No method of sorting patterns under heads had been 
brought forward that is comparable in its simplicity and exactitude 
with that which will be treated of here. It was communicated by me 
in a second short memoir read very lately before the Royal Society, 
and will soon appear in its Proceedings. Even the way by which 
finger-prints might be professionally made had not been thought out. 
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M. Alphonse Bertillon assures me that he does not use finger- 
prints in connection with his system of anthropometric identification 
which is now employed in the French criminal service. The often- 
repeated tale of its use in the prisons of China is baseless, so far as I 
can learn after repeated inquiries, or, if it is not entirely baseless, it 
certainly rests on a very limited foundation that I have not yet 
succeeded in discovering. The only person who has used the method 
on a large scale as a check against personation by natives, is Sir 
William J. Herschel, during the tenure of his magistracy in Bengal, 
which commenced between thirty and forty years ago. 1 am beyond 
measure indebted, to the finger-prints collected by him there and 
subsequently, which have been minutely conqjared by myself with 
other finger-prints taken recently from the same persons. He has 
supplied me with all the material I possess for inquiring into the 
question of persistence, except one couplet, which consists of a set of 
im] sessions taken by a friend of mine from 'his own fingers seventeen 
years ago in sealing-wax and accidentally preserved, and of a similar 
set taken a few months since. Without the helj) of Sir W. J. Herschel 
I could not have planted my first step. Moreover, the quasi pocket 
apparatus that 1 employ for taking finger-prints is the same in its 
essentials as one that he recently de\ised and I copied. 

The patterns (see Fig. II.) are formed by the convolutions of 
delicate ridges, each of which is seen to be studded with small holes, 
which are the ojien mouths of ducts issuing from perspiratory glands. 
As a rule the issues of all ducts are surrounded by slight elevations 
of the skin, but those on the inner surface of the hands and feet have 
the peculiarity of not being contained in separate elevations like 
craters in isolated cones, but of occurring along ridges, like the craters 
which stud the crest of some long mountain-chain. The ridges are 
based in a curious way, which I must not stop to describe, upon the 
subcutaneous papillae in which the ultimate organs of touch are 
enclosed. The ridges seem to me to act in a somewhat analogous 
way to the whiskers of a dog or cat. A slight pressure at the end of 
a hair in the whisker causes a forcible pressure at the side of the 
sheath that holds it, which is easily felt. So the ridges engage 
themselves in the roughnesses of the surface that we explore by 
rubbing it with the fingers, as is our wont, and the result is to forcibly 
affect the organs of touch which lie below and to cause a sort of thrill, 
which varies according to the degree of roughness and enables us to 
discriminate it. We learn very little indeed of the nature of a 
surface by merely pressing the finger upon it ; the ridges do not 
then come into play in the way I have described. 

The reason why patterns exist in the bulbs of the fingers is to be 
found in the presence of the finger-nail. If it were not for the 
finger-nail, the ridges would run athwart the fingers up to its very 
tip, just as they do below. But the nail disturbs their parallelism, 
Vol. XXX— No. 174 X 
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md squeezes them downwards at either side of the finger (Fig. I., 1, 2). 
Consequently the ridges that run close to the tip are greatly arched ; 
those that successively follow are gradually less so, until in some 
cases (Fig. I., 1) the arch insensibly disappears about the level of the 
joint. Usually, however, the gradual transition from an arch to a 
straight line fails to be carried out, and there is a break in the 
sequence, and a consequent interspace (Fig. I., 2, 3, 4). The upper- 
most boundary of the interspace is formed by the lowermost arch, and 
its lowermost boundary is formed by the uppermost straight ridge. 
The same number of ducts exist within the interspace as are to be 
found elsewhere in an adjacent area of equal size., and their mouths 
require somehow to be supported and connected. This is done by an 
independent scroll-work of ridges, which forms the pattern (Figs. I. 
and II.). 

Without a knowledge of these conditions, the pattern appears to 
be an intricate and undefined maze, as difficult to comprehend and to 
describe as are the ripple-marks on seasand. But as soon as the out- 
line -of the interspace is perceived, the confused effect suddenly dis- 
appears and is replaced by one of orderliness. The first thing that 
the eye should do in scrutinising a pattern is to satisfy itself generally 
as to this outline. The core is an untrustworthy guide. 

The existence of an interspace implies the divergence of two 
adjacent ridges on one side at least of the finger, in order to embrace 
it. Just in front of the place where divergence begins, and before the 
sweep of the pattern is reached, there is usually a very short cross-ridge. 
Its effect is to complete the enclosure of a minute triangular plot, 
which affords a valuable position or rough point of reference. When 
there is a plot on either side of the finger, the line that connects them 
(Fig. I., 3) affords a base-line whereby the pattern may be oriented 
and the position of any point in it can be charted. If there be a 
plot on one side only (as in Fig. I., 4) the pattern has almost necessarily 
an axis which serves for orientation, and the pattern can still be 
charted, though on a different principle and in the way there shown. 
I shall not further pursue here the subject of charting. It is gone 
into at length in the memoir mentioned above, and is shown to lead 
to curious results which do not concern us now. What has been 
already said was merely to show the possibility of describing the 
position of any remarkable peculiarity by reference to the base-line 
and again to the outline of the interspace. The reason why I refrain 
here from making an exact use of the outline is that in such finger- 
prints as we are usually likely to deal with, the points of reference 
are often absent and can only be supplied inferentially. To ensure 
their being printed, the finger must be somewhat rolled , and not 
simply dabbed down as in the case of Fig. U. Although no exact use 
^can be made in such cases of the outlines, an assurance of their exis- 
{ento'.and the possibility of roughly inferring the position of the 
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points of reference mnst always be borne in mind. The character of 
the pattern then becomes more clear, and it can be easily oriented. 
As soon as we are familiar with this way of viewing patterns, we rest 
satisfied that we have in all cases to deal with figures that are in 
reality sharply defined, and not with an undefined maze of ramifica- 
tions and twists. I give a few specimen-outlines in Fig. III., to 
which I shall recur later on. 

When a finger or a finger print is scrutinised under a lens, even 
of low power (I commonly use my eyeglasses as well as my spectacles, 
both of which are 12-inch focus, in place of a lens, putting them on 
together), it is seeh to abound in minute peculiarities, due to the 
branchings of existing ridges and to the abrupt interpolations of new 
ones. It is in these minutiae, as well as in the general character of the 
pattern, and not in the measured diameters of its outline, in which the 
extraordinary persistence resides on which I am about to speak. The 
pattern growh together with the finger, and its proportions vary with 
fatness or leanness, and are further deformed by usage, gout, .and 
age, whicli make the hands of old people less sightly than those of 
young ones. But, though the pattern as a whole may become con- 
tiderably altered in length or breadth, the number of ridges that 
concur in forming it, and their embranchments anti other minutiae, 
remain unchanged. So it is with the pattern on a piece of lace. 
The piece as a whole may be stretched in one way and shrunk in 
another, and its outline may be much changed ; nevertheless, every one 
of the threads of which it was made, and every knot in each thread, 
can be easily traced. The stretchings and shrinkages draw acQacent 
threads slightly apart here and bring them closer together there, but 
those that were adjacent at the beginning remain so to the end. 
Not a stitch disappears, and not a stitch is added. Therefore, in 
speaking of the persistence of the marks on the finger, the phrase 
is intended to apply partly to the general character of the pattern 
but principally to the minutiae, and not to the measure of its length, 
breadth, or other diameter, which are no more constant than the 
stature or any other ordinary anthropometric datum. 

A small reservation will have to be made, but we must first show 
more clearly what these minutiae are. The enlarged prints of the 
first finger of the right hand of Sir W. J. Herschel, made in 1888 anil 
previously in 1860 (Fig. II.), will serve as a text. The originals of 
these prints were shown by me at a Friday evening lecture on 
* Personal Identification ’ before the Royal Institution m 1888. An 
enlargement of them by a photographic printing process to double 
their size was printed both in Nature and in the Transactions of the 
Royal Institution. It came out well in sharp blacks and whites, so I 
selected it for a second double enlargement to illustrate the present 
pages, rather than any other of the couplets of original impressions 
of which I shall speak. Every one of the corresponding minutiae now 

*2 
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bears the same numeral in either print, and I have marked twenty- 
four of them altogether. Had space permitted I could have added a 
few more. 

A new ridge is seen to be- suddenly interpolated at 3, 7, 8, 9, 17 r 
and elsewhere. An existing ridge is seen to bifurcate at 10, 15, 16, 
24, and elsewhere. But, and here comes in the small reservation, an 
interpolation in the one may be represented by a fork in the other, 
as is seen clearly at 1 and in the small enclosures 4 and 5, In 4 
the upper limb of the enclosure is a fork on the right side and open* 
on the other, in the print of 1860, but not so in that of 1888 ; in 5 
the difference between the two is still more marked. The reservation 
is that we must not be too particular about the apparent way in 
which a new ridge first arises. It may seem to be a fork or not, 
according to the depth of the printing, or owing to some minute 
alteration in the le\el of the ridge at its neck. The primary point 
is to assure ourselves of the place where a new ridge first makes its 
appearance; how it does so is a matter of secondary importance. 

It is well worth while to carefully study these two prints, as they 
can tell much. We see that the lateral extension of the print made 
in 1888 is considerable, especially about the core, while every ridge* 
which appears in the print of 18G0 remains unchanged, and every 
peculiarity in each ridge remains unchanged also. The latter im- 
pression is also coarser and more worn than the earlier one. When 
searching for purposes of identification, a large number of prints that 
fall under the same general heading such as will be hereafter described, 
and that have a generally similar appearance, the quickest piocess is 
to fix on any one noticeable peculiaiity in any one finger, such as o 
in Fig. II., and to confine the attention in the first instance solely to* 
this, passing print after print successively under the lens to look for 
it, and taking a second test-point, such as G, whenever the 5 test 
seems to be satisfied. A complete analysis can subsequently be made 
for satisfactory proof of identity. 

I cannot in these pages adduce further evidence of the persistence? 
of minutiae, but must refer the reader to the memoir already mentioned, 
where he will find the photo-lithographs of eight couplets, including 
an equivalent to the present one, in which the second impression was' 
made in 1890, not 1888. Those eight couplets yielded an aggregate 
of 296 points of comparison and every one of them was found to hold 
good . Since writing that^memoir I have been able to examine many 
other couplets, and now possess those of one, two, or more fingers, and 
in some cases of the whole hand, of fifteen different persons. Among 
the couplets that I have analysed minutely, and usually after great 
enlargement, are the four right-hand fingers, and the ball of the thumb 
of the same person when he was a child of 2 J years, and again when 
he was a boy of 15; the finger-prints of three persons when they were 
boys or girls, and again after about seven years in their early m«yn or 
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woman hood ; the fingers of many persons when they were between the 
ages of 25 and 30, and again between those of 50 and 60. Lastly, the 
fingers of one man aged 63 and again when close upon 80. The total 
number of minutiae thus compared amoynt to many hundreds, and in 
all this multitude I have found only one failure : it was in the first 
case, where the forked portion * of one ridge in the child of 2 J had 
become fused together by the time he was a boy of 15. At first, 
pains and patience were often required to thoroughly unravel the 
impressions, especially when they were partly blotted or imperfect, 
but the confidence that was soon acquired through experience greatly 
promoted the quickness of work. 

For purposes of registration and reference, the finger-prints must be 
classified in some ready and sure way under their appropriate headings. 
After a great many trials, I have come decidedly to the conclusion 
that the most practical way is to base the method on a few easily 
recognised differences of pattern in each of the ten digits and not 
on many minute peculiarities in a single digit. The utility of the 
latter method i- felt in a later stage and in the way already described. 
Almost e\ cry pattern can be sorted without hesitation under one of the 
three fundamental heads of Primaries, Whorls, and Loops (Fig. III.). 
Those few that cannot, may be judiciously forced tq do so, just as the 
names of foreign places ha\e somehow to be consistently expressed by 
the letters of the English alphabet. A system of expiession has to 
be adopted and rendered generally intelligible by means of a small 
collection of standard instances. I will speak further on of transitional 
cases. We ha\e thus far specified three fundamental distinctions, 
but e\ery pattern that has an axis or a tail to it must be sloped, and 
there are only two possible slopes. The usual slope is from below 
upwards and inwards. The unusual or abnormal slope is from below 
upwards and outwards. This rule applies equally to both hands, 
either to the prints made from them or to the markings in the hands 
themselves. The words ‘right ' and ‘ left ’ are wholly inappropriate here. 
As each of the three fundamental patterns has two varieties, we 
thus obtain six i>ossible headings, which are those that I use. A 
Primary is numbered 1 or 2 according to its slope, if any; a 
Whorl, 3 or 4 ; a Loop, 5 or 6. Abnormal slopes have the even 
numbers. Normal slopes and symmetrical patterns all have the odd 
numbers. 

Again, for reasons of convenience, partly regarding the more 
limited number of digits that I use for hereditary and racial inquiries, 
I find it best by far not to enter the index-numbers appropriate to 
each digit in the order in which the digits lie, either in the print 
or in the hand, but as follows : — first, second, and third fingers 
of left hand ; first, second, and third of right hand ; t humb and little 
finger of left hand ; thumb and little finger of right hand. The index- 
number of any pair of hands consequently takes a form such as 
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555, 353 ; 35, 35 ; which is my own index-number ; and its print is 
sorted into the compartment that bears that heading. 

The frequency varies greatly, with which different sequences of 
figures occur. I inserted a /ull analysis of 100 cases in the last of 
my two memoirs ; the commonest sequence is that where all the 
fingers have plain loops ; this has the index-number of 555, 555 ; 55, 55. 
In the 100 cases there were seventy-one separate sequences each 
of which occurred only once ; ten separate sequences each of which 
occurred only twice ; one sequence occurred three times ; and one, the 
above-mentioned loops, occurred six times. Hence we have 

(71xl) + (10 x 2) + (1 x 3) + (1 x 6) = 100 

The mere knowledge of an index-number that expresses the main 
characteristic of the pattern in each of the ten digits is therefore not 
to be despised. It may be compared to, though it is less exact than, the 
knowledge of a man’s surname. If to this we add a somewhat more 
exact description of the several patterns as well as some one or two 
noticeable minutiae on the principle mentioned a few i>ages back, 
we invest the token with considerable exactitude, which can quickly 
be turned into moral certainty by an extension of the process. ’ 

I do not find transitional cases to give difficulty. They raise the 
average number of references by about one-third, and not more. In 
6aying so I do not speak at random, but after a great deal of ex- 
periment with movable cat alogues. I have now acquired much facility 
in reading off the appropriate index-numbers froip even bad prints. 
My assistant, Sergeant Randal], began to succeed after the first two 
or three days’ trial. I am sure that the proposed method lies well 
within the powers of an ordinary clerk, supposing him to be properly 
instructed. He would be a little puzzled if he had no fuller guide 
than this brief paper affords. 

It is easy to take good prints if the jiropcr apparatus is at hand, but 
otherwise it is very difficult. I use — and Hawksley, the surgical 
instrument maker, 357 Oxford Street, now makes and sells — a little 
box three and a half inches square by seven and a half long, con- 
taining a slip of stout glass, a small and good printer’s roller, a col- 
lapsible tube filled with very fluid printer’s ink, a book of blank paper, 
and a phial of benzole and some rags to clean the fingers. A drop 
of ink is squeezed out of the tube on to the glass, and is spread very 
evenly and very thinly over ^ by the roller. Then the fingers are 
lightly pressed, first on the inked surface of the glass, and afterwards 
on smooth paper. Finally they are cleaned. With a quasi pocket 
apparatus of this kind, my assistant took, in one day, the impressions 
of the first three fingers of the right hands of no less than 336 school 
children. At my laboratory, now on the point of being re-established 
in the western gallery of the Science Collection in South Kensington* 
I used a larger apparatus, consisting of a copper plate II by 8 inches 
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mounted on wood, with a printer’s roller 5 inches long and 3 in 
diameter. 

1 have contrived a capital little folding-case of the size of a note- 
book, for occasional purposes. There are two zinc plates in it that 
are prevented by their frames from touching. These are blackened 
and will keep good for months if unopened. Only a few prints can, 
however, be taken from each without reblackening, but this is quickly 
done with the apparatus mentioned above. 

The last part of our programme is to consider what profes- 
sionals are likely to take to the occupation of finger-printing if a 
demand should arise for it, who are capable of doing it neatly and are 
at the same time everywhere accessible. I say the photographers. 
They are a class of men who are naturally gifted with dexterity of 
fingers, mechanical aptitudes, versatility, and some artistic taste. 
So far as they are engaged in portraiture, they already occupy them- 
selves in supplying one means of identification ; therefore the pursuit 
of another means of identification would in some sense lie within 
their present province. Photographers are also habituated to preserve 
registers and negatives of their photographs in an orderly way. 
Moreover they one and all crave for an extension of practice, as I judge 
from the letters I read in photographic newspapers. The photo- 
graphers as a class would be well qualified to take finger prints 
neatly, which they would know how to mount artistically. They 
would also probably photograph the result. It is easy for them to try 
the process of finger printing. A piece of half-inch india-rubber 
tubing stretched over a wooden cylinder is a makeshift for a printer’s 
roller that is not to be despised, and boiled or burnt linseed oil pro- 
curable at the oilman’s, and mixed with a little fine soot that has 
collected on a plate held over a candle, makes a serviceable ink. 

I look forward to a time when every convict shall have prints 
taken of his fingers by the prison photographer, at the beginning 
and end of his imprisonment, and a register made of them ; when 
recruits for either service shall go through an analogous process ; 
when the index-number of the hands shall usually be inserted 
in advertisements for persons who are lost or who cannot be 
identified, and when every youth who is about to leave his home 
for a long residence abroad, shall obtain prints of his fingers at the 
same time that the portrait is photographed, for his friends to retain 
as a memento. 


Francis Galton. 
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FRONTIERS AND PROTECTORATES 


It does not often occur to the home-keeping English citizen, who 
dwells securely behind his inviolable unchanging sea barriers, that 
the British Empire, in its largest sense, is largely surrounded by 
frontiers that are more movable, more debatable, and often no less 
exposed, than those of any other ci\ilisod State in the world. He 
knows the British Islands to be the citadel and treasury of a vast 
dominion ; he does not always consider that this dominion has every 
kind of border, runs through almost every kind of county and 
climate, is confronted across its boundaries by neighbours of every 
sort and condition. Although on each Ash 'Wednesday the Anglican 
Church pronounces its annual curse upon the man who removes his 
neighbour’s landmark, the Englishman has long been in the habit of 
pushing forward his own. 

Now the landmarks of the national property $ire, of course, its 
frontiers ; and I doubt whether many of us duly appreciate the con- 
tinual widening of them that goes on, the processes by which the 
movement operates, its character and its consequences. The object 
of this paper is, first, to examine briefly that system of protect orates 
to which the incessant exjiansion of our territorial responsibilities is 
mainly due ; secondly, to take a rapid survey of the frontiers of the 
British Empire on the Asiatic mainland ; and. lastly, to make some 
remarks upon the general working and probable consequences of the 
system in other parts of the uncivilised world. 

,The system of protectorates has been practised from time im- 
memorial as a method whereby the great conquering and commercial 
peoples masked, so to speak, their irresistible advance, and have 
regulated the centripetal attraction of a greater over lesser masses of 
territory. It was much used by the Homans, whose earlier relations 
with Asia and Africa were not unlike our own. The motives have 
been different-— sometimes political, sometimes military, sometimes 
commercial ; the consequences have been invariably the same. It 
is used politically as a convenient method of extending various 
degrees of power, of appropriating certain attributes of sovereignty, 
without affirming full jurisdiction. It has become the particular 
device whereby one powerful State forestalls another in the occupa- 
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tion of some position, or scientific frontier line, or intermediate tract 
that has a strategical and particularly a defensive value. It is em- 
ployed to secure command of routes, coaling stations, or trading 
posts whenever one nation desires to be beforehand with an enter- 
prising competitor. Under this system, applied in these various 
manners, the extra-territorial liabilities of England all over the world 
are rapidly increasing, and our frontiers are rapidly expanding. 

Now, the origin and extension of our protectorates on the Asiatic 
mainland (I am at present speaking of these only) follow a clear and 
almost uniform process of development. Just as a fortress or a line 
of entrenchments requires an open space around or in front of it, so 
it is manifestly advantageous for the security of an outlying frontier 
province to keep the foreign territory adjoining it free from the 
intrusion or occupation of powerful neighbours. There is no great 
objection to neighbours who are merely troublesome, such as tribes 
who may be turbulent and predatory, or even petty States that may 
be occasionally unfriendly, if they are not strong enough to be 
seriously dangerous. It is always a question whether the most 
unruly barbarian is not, on the whole, a much better neighbour than 
a highly civilised but heavily armed State of equal calibre with your 
own. In the case of the free tribe or the petty disaffected ruler, the 
tranquillity of your border may suffer, but it is ]>ossible to bring them 
gradually into pacific habits anil closer subordination. In the case 
of the civilised State, you will undoubtedly obtain a well-defined and 
properly controlled frontier on both sides of it ; but it will be also a 
frontier that needs a v igilant patrol, that will probably require fortifica- 
tions, garrisons, and constant watching of all movements, diplomatic 
and military, Ixyond the exact line of one’s own possessions. 

It is probably due to our insular traditions that the English are 
very susceptible about the distrust and danger inseparable from a 
frontier that is a mere geographical line across which a man may step. 
They have no such borderline in Europe, except perhaps at Gibraltar; 
and they have always been naturally reluctant to come to these close 
quarters with any formidable rival in Asia. Upon this principle it has 
long been our custom in Asia to bring under our protective influence, 
whether or not they desired it , the native States, or chiefsbips, or tribes, 
whose territory has marched with our own boundaries; the reciprocal 
understanding being that we undertake to safeguard them from 
foreign aggression on the condition that they shall have no dealings 
with any foreign Power other than England. We surround ourselves, 
in this manner, with a zone of land, sometimes narrow, sometimes 
very broad, which is placed under political taboo so far as concerns 
rival Powers whose hostility may be serious ; and thus our political 
influence radiates out beyond the line of our actual possession, 
spreading its skirts widely and loosely over the adjacent country. 
The particular point, therefore, that I wish at the beginning to set 
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out distinctly is, that the true frontier of the British dominion in 
Asia, the line which we are more or less pledged to guard, from 
which we have warned off trespassers, does not by any means tally 
with the outer edge of the immense territory over which we exercise 
adm ini strative jurisdiction, in which all the people are British 
subjects for whom our governments make laws. The true frontier, 
according to my view, includes not only this territory, but also 
large regions over which the English Crown has established pro- 
tectorates of different kinds and grades, varying according to cir- 
cumstance and specific conditions. This protectorate may involve 
the maintenance of internal order, or it may amoifnt only to a vague 
sovereignty, or it may rest on a bare promise to ward off unprovoked 
foreign aggression. But, whatever may be the particular class to 
which the protectorate belongs, however faint may be the shadow 
of authority that we choose to throw over the land, its object is to 
affirm the right of excluding a rival influence, and the right of 
exclusion carries with it the duty of defence. The outer limits of 
the country which we are prepared to defend is what I call our 
frontier. 

In order to apply this principle to our Asiatic frontiers, and to 
explain why they* have been so movable, I will now run rapidly along 
the line which demarcates them at this moment . Passing ov or Egypt, 
which presents a very complicated case to which I will refer later, we 
may begin our Asiatic protect orates with Aden, at the bottom of the 
Bed Sea. From time immemorial the movement of the sea-borne 
trade between India and Egypt has pivoted, so to speak, ii]>on Aden. 
It is now the first stepping-stone across the Asiatic waters towards 
our Indian Empire ; the westernmost point of English occupation 
on the Asiatic mainland ; and it furnishes a good example in minia- 
ture of the manner in which protectorates are formed. We have taken 
and fortified Aden for the command of the water-]>as8age into the Red 
Sea ; but our actual possession is only a projecting rock like Gibraltar, 
and so we have established all round it a protective border, wdthin 
which the Arab tribes are bound by engagements to accept our political 
ascendency and to admit no other. Not far from Aden lies protected 
the island of Socotra, a name in which one can barely recognise the 
old Greek Dioscorides ; and from Aden eastward, right round Arabia by 
Oman to Muscat and the Persian Gulf, the whole coastline is under 
British protectorate ; the police of these waters is done by British 
vessels, and the Arab chiefships along the seaboard defer to our arbi- 
tration in their disputes and acquiesce in our external supremacy. 

But these scattered protectorates in Western Asia are merely 
isolated points of vantage or long strips of sea shore ; they depend 
entirely on our naval superiority in those waters ; they are all subor- 
dinate and supplementary to our main position in Asia, by which of 
course I mean India. It is there that we can study with the greatest 
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diversity of illustration, and on the largest scale, the curious political 
situations presented by the Bystem of maintaining a double line of 
frontiers ; the inner line marking the limits of British territory, the 
outer line, marking the extent of the foreign territory that we under- 
take to protect, to the exclusion, at any rate, of foreign aggression. 

To the long maritime frontiers of India 1 need not refer, unless 
indeed it be to point out a kind of analogy between the principle 
upon which a seashore is defended and the system of protectorates 
as applied to the defence of a land frontier. In both cases the main 
object is to keep clear fin op£n space beyond and in front of the actual 
borderline. We do this for the land frontier by a belt of protected 
land which we throw forward in front of a weak border ; and our 
assertion of exclusive jurisdiction over the belt of waters immediately 
surrounding our seacoasts is founded upon the same principle. We 
English are accustomed to consider ourselves secure under the guar- 
dianship of the sea. Coleridge says — 

And Ocean mid liis uproar wild 

Speaks safety to liis island child — 

although in fact the safety corner not from the broad girdle of blue 
water but from the strength and nkill of the Engli^i na\y that rides 
upon it. And for a nation that has not learnt the noble art of sea- 
manship, no frontier is mure ex^ed to attack, or harder to defend, 
than the seashore. 

The principle »f defence, therefore, for both land and sea frontiers, 
is to sta\e off an enemy’s ad\anee by interposing a protected zone. 
If a stranger enters that zone he is at once challenged. If he persists, 
it is a hostile demonstration. 

It would thus be a mistake to suppose that our Asiatic land 
frontier is conterminous with our Asiatic possessions, with the limits 
of the territory which we administer, and which is w’ithin the range 
of our Acts of Parliament. It is not, like our Canadian border, or the 
boundary between France and Germany, a mere geographical line 
over which an Englishman can step at once out of his own country 
into the jurisdiction of another sovereign State. What I call, for the 
purpose of this paper, a frontier, is the outmost political boundary 
projected, as one might say, beyond the administrative border; and 
I desire it to be particularly observed that I say the outmost boundary, 
because British India — the territory under the government of India 
— has interior as well as exterior boundaries. In such countries as 
France or Spain, and indeed in almost all modern kingdoms, the 
government exercises a level and consolidated rulership over a com- 
pact national estate, with a frontier surrounding it like a ring fence. 
But onr Indian Empire sweeps within the circle of its dominion a 
number of native States, which are enclosed and land-locked in the 
midst of British territory. Many of these States were built np out of 
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the dilapidated provinces of the Moghul Empire by revolted governors 
or military leaders, who began by pretending to rule as delegates or 
representatives of the emperor, and ended by openly assuming inde- 
pendence, as soon as the paralysis of central government permitted 
them to throw aside the pretext. With the fall of the Moghul 
empire came the rise of the British dominion, and in the course of a 
century some of the imperial provinces were again absorbed by 
conquest or cession into British India ; while others were left as 
self-governing States under our protectorate. There is also an 
important group of Rajput chiefships which have always been inde- 
pendent under the suzerainty of the paramount P6wer. 

In all these States the rulers are debarred from making war and 
peace ; but they make their own laws and levy their own taxes ; and 
we treat their territory as foreign, although the di\ iding borderline can 
hardly be called a frontier, because most of these States are entirely sur- 
rounded and shut in by British India. Nov erthele**, their history— and 
in fact the geneial history of the expansion of British dominion from 
the seashore to the Himalayas and far beyond — illustrates at every 
turn the bearing upon our frontier of this system of protectorate**; 
and what is going on now is chiefly the continuation of what went 
on from the beginning. It will be found that from the time when 
the English became a power on the mainland of India, that is, from 
their acquisition of Bengal in 1765, they have constantly adopted 
the policy of interposing a border of protected country between their 
actual possessions and the possessions of formidable neighbour^ whom 
they desire to keep at arm’s length. In the List century we sujh 
ported and protected Oudh as a barrier against the Marattas; and 
early in this century we preserved the Rajput States in Central India 
for the same reason. The feudatory States on the Sutlej were 
originally maintained and strengthened by us, before we t< ik the 
Punjab, as outworks and barricades against the formidable power of 
the Sikhs. The device has been likened to the invention of buffers ; 
because a buffer is a mechanical contrivance for breaking or graduating 
the force of impact between two heavy Ixidies ; and in the same way 
the political buffer checked the violence of political collisions, though 
it never prevented them. It may even be suspected that the system 
rather accelerated than retarded the rapid extension of the English 
frontier; because, whereas after each collision with our rivals we 
annexed fresh territory, so we constantly threw out our protective 
border beyond the actual line of annexation, and thus we have always 
made a double step forward, keeping the strategic or political boundary 
well in advance of the limit of our administrative occupation. The 
lines of our earlier frontiers, now left far behind in the interior of 
India, may often be traced by the survival of some petty principalities, 
that escaped being swallowed up by a powerful neighbour because it 
was originally our policy to protect them. 
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Upon this system of pushing forward protective outworks until 
we were ready to march beyond them, the British dominion has 
advanced right across India. But as soon as we had reached the 
geographical limits of India — the range of mountains which separate 
it from Central Asia, and which form perhaps the strongest natural 
barriers in the world — one might have thought that the protectorates, 
which are artificial fortifications of our exposed border, would be no 
longer needed. On the contrary, they have grown with the expansion 
and rounding off of our dominion ; and the empire in its plenitude 
seems to find them more necessary than ever. We have run our 
administrative border up to the slopes of the hills that fringe the 
great Indian plains ; but on the north-west wo are not contented with 
the guardianship of a mountain wall. We look over and beyond it to 
the Oxus, and we see Russia advancing across the Central Asian steppes 
by a process very like our own. She conquers and consolidates, she 
absorbs and annexes, up to an inner line ; and beyond that line, in 
the direction of India, she maintains a protected State. The Oxus 
divides Bokhaia from Afghanistan, the Russian from the English 
protectorate. Here is a rival and possible enemy far more formidable 
than any of those whom we have hitheito discerned on our political 
horizon; and consequently our protective border % lias taken a wider 
cast than ever. Two countries whose broad extent and physical con- 
formations adapt them admirably to be strong natural outworks, 
Belucliistan and Afghan istan, lie beyond our western border, 
full of deserts and mount nins hard to traverse and easy to defend, 
inhabited by free and warlike races, to whom liberty is, as to our- 
selves, t lie noblest of possessions’. Both these countries we have 
brought within the range of our political ascendency, and thus we 
have assumed a virtual protectorate over that vast tract of country 
that stretches from the confines of India to Persia and the Oxus 
River. From the Oxus southward to the Indian Ocean, the whole 
western boundary line which separates Afghanistan and Beluehistan 
from Russia and Persia has been marked out under our supervision, 
and secured by treaty or agreement. I do not mean that we have 
any formal conqjact with the States inside the line, with Beluch 
Chiefs or Afghan Ainirs, for we have none. I mean that we have 
fixed tliis outer border in our own interests, and have induced the 
States beyond on the west and north-west, Persia and Russia, to 
recognise it. 

Here, then, on the extreme north-west of India, we may survey 
the system of protectorates operating on a grand scale ; and we may 
find the strongest illustration of my theory that the true frontier 
delineates not only the land we administer but the lands we protect. 
On that side we are not content with fencing ourselves round by a 
belt of free tribal lands or a row of petty chiefships; we have 
barricaded the roads leading from Central Asia into India by two 
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bnge blocks of independent territory, Afghanistan and Beluchistan. 
Up to the end of the seventeenth century the Kingdom of Persia and 
the Moghul Empire of India were nominally conterminous ; for Kabul 
and Kandahar were held by the Moghul. But in the great political 
convulsions of the eighteenth century the highland country inter- 
posed between Persia and India was tent away, and formed into the 
separate chiefships which we now uphold as our barriers ; they are 
the boulders or isolated masses that remain to attest the latest period 
of territorial disruption. Now, as both Bussia and England have been 
employing the same political tactics in their advance towards each other, 
throwing forward protectorates, and occupying points of vantage, it 
has long been certain that Afghanistan, which lies right between the 
two camps, must fall into one or another of these spheres of influence. 
If England did not protect Afghanistan that country would un- 
doubtedly be brought under the wardship of Bussia, which has 
already taken under strict tutelage Bokhara, just across the Oxus. 
For the Afghan mountains dominate the Indian plains and command 
the roads from the Oxus to the Indus; and a country of such 
natural strength, a weak and barbarous kingdom overhanging the 
frontiers of two powerful military States, must always fall, by the law 
of political gravitation, on one side or the other. 

It may perhaps be asked why this must be — why we do not adopt 
the European method of dealing with a country that is too weak to 
stand by itself — why we do not neutralise Afghanistan, as Belgium 
and Switzerland are neutralised, by a joint agreement to respect its 
integrity and independence. The answer is, that neutralisation has 
never been a practical method of statecraft in Asia. An ill-governed 
Oriental kingdom left as neutral ground between two European 
Powers, neither of which could interfere with its internal affairs, 
would rapidly fall into intolerable disorder, and probably into dilapi- 
dation. The native ruler would be distracted by the conflicting 
demands and admonitions of two formidable and jealous neighbours; 
he would listen alternately to one or the other, and would be constantly 
giving cause of offence to both ; he would find himself between the 
upper and nether millstone ; and his end would probably be as the 
end of Poland, which became a focus of intrigue and anarchy, and 
was finally broken up by partition. 

A very curious historic parallel might be drawn, if space allowed, 
by comparing the existing position of Afghanistan between the 
Anglo-Indian and the Bussian Empires with the position of Armenia 
between the Boman and the Parthian Empires during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era. The Armenian ruler held the 
mountainous country and the passes between Europe and Asia; his 
kingdom was the barrier between the territories of two great military 
States ; it was a cardinal point in the frontier policy of Borne to 
maintain her influence over the ruler, and her protection over his 
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country. The Armenian chiefs leant alternately toward Rome and 
toward Parthia; they tried to save their independence by maintaining 
the balance ; but whenever they allied themselves with Parthia they 
were attacked by Rome, precisely as the Afghan Amir was attacked 
by England in 1879, when he made a treaty with Russia. Armenia, 
like Afghanistan, owed all its importance, not to its intrinsic strength, 
for it was weak and barbarous, but to its geographical situation ; and 
the history of its relations with Rome — of the setting up and pulling 
down of client kings, of the efforts of the Romans to maintain 
exclusive control over its government without occupying its territory 
— must remind one very forcibly of the English connection with 
Afghanistan. 

That connection, which is now closer than ever, represents the 
grand climacteric and the broadest development of the protectorate 
system ; and its efficacy may before long be brought to a decisive test. 
The demarcation of the Western Afghan frontier by a joint commission 
of Russians and English in 188G is plain evidence that the spheres 
of Russian and English influence, which have been long approaching, 
have at last touched each other. It will be recollected, as an example 
of the delicate handling required by modern jjolitical machinery, that 
the first contact very nearly produced a collision, $nd was felt in a 
vibration that reverberated through all the Cabinets of Europe. A 
slight difference in regard to the laying down of the boundary across 
the slopes of the Hindu Kush brought on a skirmish between 
Afghans and Russians at Penjdeh in 1885, and filled all Europe with 
rumours of war between England and Russia. Lord Dufferin, a 
diplomatist of great skill and invaluable experience, was then Viceroy of 
India, and the affair was compromised ; but it showed to the English, 
as by a sudden flash, where lay their true frontier, and what kind of 
]K>ssibilities were involved by its demarcation. The fact that for a 
breadth of some hundred miles between the disputed boundary line 
and the border of India proper the territory is ruled by the Afghan 
Amir, went for nothing ; our frontier is always commensurate with 
our responsibilities for protection. 

Taking, therefore, this view of the operation of our system of 
protectorates, it is worth while to survey the immense sweep of the 
radius which describes the outer circumference of our Asiatic frontier. 
For those who may apprehend that it has been pushed too far and 
too fast, there is at any rate this reassuring consideration, that it can 
hardly go further ; after more than a century’s continuous expansion 
it must now come to a standstill, because it has at last struck west- 
ward and eastward against hard ground ; that is, it has met in both 
directions the solid resistance of another well-organised State. When 
this point is reached, the moving and fluctuating borderlines begin 
at once to fix and harden ; the protectorates settle down into orderly 
dependencies, disputes fall under the cognisance of regular diplomacy, 
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and questions of war or peace become the concern of civilised govern- 
ments. The Indian Empire and its allies or feudatories now virtually 
occupy the whole area of Southern Asia that lies between Russia and 
China, on a line drawn from the Oxus in the north-west down to the 
Cambodia River in the souih-east. On the north-west, where the 
proximity of Russia inevitably suggests special precautions, the line of 
advance into India from Central Asia is barricaded by protect orates, 
Beluchistan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and the petty States beyond 
Kashmir up to the skirts of the Hindu Kush. Along the main northern 
line of the Himalayas we have few protectorates because we have no 
need of them; we have there a triple chain of # almost impassable 
mountains, backed by the high table-land of Central Asia ; and on the 
other side is the Mongolian de.sert. But it is only upon this section 
of our outer line — between Kashmir and Nepaul — that we are satisfied 
even with the stupendous mountain barriers of the Himalayas. We 
should allow no interference from the north with Nepaul — and further 
eastward the encroachment of the Tibetans upon the protected State 
of Sikhim produced a little war only two years ago. As on our north- 
western frontier we are very sensitive to the vicinity of Russia, so on 
our borderline in the north-east of Burmah we begin to feel vaguely, 
beyond the mountains and untravelled highlands, the presence of that 
great organised State, the most ancient upon earth, which has so 
long dominated on that side of Asia — I mean the Chinese Empire. 
Here, as toward the north-west, we are filling lip the \acant spaces 
on the map, we are enlarging our dominion and setting forward 
our landmarks. And here, also, our method of political exploration 
and reconnaissance is the protectorate in advance of the administrative 
boundary. Five years ago we made a great and important stride 
eastward ; we were compelled to annex Burmah, whose ruler not only 
showed symptoms of open hostility, but was bargaining for the pro- 
tectorate of France. Here, again, the acquisition of that kingdom 
carried us far beyond its limits, for at once the double line began to 
form ; and our real frontier eastward has been throw'n foiward up to the 
Cambodia, enclosing a line of semi-independent chieftainships, which 
serve as buffers between Burmah proper and China. We are at this 
moment engaged in framing our relations with these chieftainships, 
and in extending our influence over the border tribes ; we are, in fact, 
planning out and consolidating the intermediate zone, which, as I 
have said, is invariably left between the two lines, the inner limit of 
actual jurisdiction, and the outer j>olitical line of protection and 
defence. 

And thus, on the east as on the west, we are slowly drawing into 
contact with rival Powers of equal political magnitude ; our extreme 
boundary line reaches up to China and Siam, and at one point the 
political outposts of English exploration from Burmah, and of French 
pioneers from Tonkin, are almost within hail. When all these 
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boundaries are finally determined and ratified by the conventions of 
civilised diplomacy, the ground-plan of the future political settlement 
of Asia' will have been laid out ; and it is hardly too much to say that 
the whole of the Asiatic continent, outside the Chinese Empire, may 
eventually be either in the possession or under the protectorate of 
some European State. 

There is one particular class of our minor protectorates which 
may be worth separate notice. We maintain within our extreme 
frontier, not only protected States, but long strips of debatable 
land, mostly mountainous or woodland country, inhabited by tribes 
more or less independent. To this class belongs the tribal country 
which may be said to run like an unbroken fringe along the skirts 
and outer ranges of the mountains that encircle and hem in the 
plain of Northern India from sea to sea, and thus separate India 
proper from the rest of the Asiatic continent. On the extreme west, 
from the shore of the Indian Ocean northward to Afghanistan, this 
belt of borderland is the property of the Beluch and Brahui clans ; and 
further northward up to the Indus and the Black Mountains, where we 
have just been fighting, it is held by various sections of the great 
family or brotherhood of the Path&ns ; while all Kashmir is rounded 
in by petty tribal chiefships which occupy the higher valleys and keep 
the passes that lead northward across the Hindu Kush. Eastward of 
Kashmir, along the sloj>es of the Himalayas as far as Nepaul, the upland 
country is inhabited by peaceable mountain folk; and we rule quietly 
up to the Himalaya watershed ; but from Nej>aul eastward right round 
to the Bay of Bengal, the highlands that skirt India proper are held by 
unruly and predatory barbarians, who trouble our peaceful district by 
constant invasions. So long as our real frontiers rested on these high- 
lands, we were content to do no more than repel and punish the raids; 
we treated the line of savage tribes as a quickset hedge, which is at 
any rate good enough to keep out ordinary trespassers, but which 
we could jump over if necessary ; although to jump into it, as was 
recently done at Manipur, is a false step leading to inevitable pain 
and local discomfort. In former times the tribal belt actually formed 
our outer barrier ; it fenced off Afghanistan on the west, and Burmah 
on the east ; for with these larger kingdoms beyond it we had little 
connection or communication. But now that our outermost political 
frontiers have, as I have endeavoured to explain, been so laid down as 
to protect Afghanistan and include Burmah, stretching right across 
from the Bussian protectorates on the Oxus to the debatable land 
that covers the nearest Chinese province, these rough highland tracts 
no longer hedge in the external limits of our dominion. On our 
north-west frontier they still form our inner line of defence, and we 
do not allow the Afghan, ruler to encroach upon them. And on the 
north-east side there is a large reach of hill country, for the most 
part unexplored, which formerly served as a frontier sone between 
Vol. XXX— No. 174 Y 
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India and Burmah, but which, since we have taken Burmah, now 
only interrupts our communication between the two countries. It is 
like some of the hilly regions in Central India, which our frontier 
overleapt in its early advance, * leaving them independent and un- 
subdued in the midst of the settled and subordinate provinces, to be 
taken in hand and gradually reduced to order at leisure. 

I have thought it possible that this brief account of the manner 
in which our Indian Empire has spread and been shaped out might 
be made interesting, because no process of the kind is now observable 
in Western Europe ; although, as I have hinted, the same principles, 
with this same practical result, are plainly discernible in the gradual 
growth of the Roman Empire, and especially in the formation of that 
empire s political and military frontier. Our European continent has 
been long ago parcelled out into compact nationalities which afford 
no room for the system of intermediate protectorates, so that here 
the political and administrative frontiers always coincide. And 
where, as in the case of Belgium or Switzerland, a small country 
holds an important position on the political chessboard because it 
covers the vulnerable frontier of powerful neighbouring States, such 
a country is kept clear of intruders, not by a protectorate, but by 
neutralisation. One country, lying between Europe and Asia, presents 
the very singular and ( duplicated case of a region which is neither 
neutralised, as in Eur ' c. nor under the protectorate of a single 
powerful neighbour 01 overlord, as in Asia ; hut has been placed 
under the joint protection of several very jealous European go\ ern- 
ments — I mean Egypt 

Egypt is a land which has undergune almost every vicissitude of 
foreign domination, and has been a province successively of all the 
great empires, ancient and modern, that have swe]>t round the 
Eastern shores of the Mediterranean. It is perhaps the most 
valuable strip of tenitory, for its size, upon the earth; it is an 
isthmus between two continents and two seas; its possessor holds 
the gate of avenues leading to the richest parts of North Africa 
and South Asia; hut at this moment it is not easy to say who 
that possessor may he. We may -ay, roughly, that for the last 
two thousand years Egypt has always been under the dominion of 
foreigners; and the history of the present reigning family may stand 
as the type and true version of the fortunes of an average Oriental 
dynasty. Mehemet Ali was the rebellious viceroy who constantly 
starts up to turn his province into a kingdom ; he secured his inde- 
pendence and set out on the usual career of territorial extension ; 
but the interference of European Powers brought his conquests to a 
stop. With immobility comes always decay. Mehemet Ali and his 
son Ibrahim, fighting pashas of the old school, were succeeded by 
Ismael, tbe cunning semi-civilised ruler who borrowed money on tbe 
pretence of developing bis country’s resources and spent it on his 
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own pleasures ; who was strong enough to keep down internal revolt, 
but weak enough to swallow the golden hook of European capital. 
Once fairly gorged, his destruction was sure. Yet Ismael at least 
knew how to rule his subjects and manage his soldiers. His 
successor, after being nearly overset by a military revolt, is still 
held up on his throne by -the emulous solicitude of creditors and 
protectors, of whom the most considerable is England. 

It is one result of this partial and divided authority that the 
territorial limitggpfe still unsettled ; the frontiers, indeed, have latterly 
contracted and receded. But it is certain that under a single and 
vigorous government they would rapidly expand. I am myself glad 
that Egypt has not fallen, as Bengal did in the last century, and the 
Cape of Good Hope in this century, under the sole dominion of 
England ; for if that had happened, I believe that, as in the cases of 
the Cape and Bengal, our establishment on the coast would have 
been followed by a vast extension of dominion inland. We should 
have been forced to take in hand the wandering and slave-hunting 
tribes of the Upper Nile ; we should have placed some under our 
protection, others we should have subdued ; we should have pushed 
forward po^ts to keep open roads and to keep out the French, 
Germans, or Italians who might be working their way across to the 
Nile basin from the Rod Sea littoral; and tfius, as in Asia, so in 
Africa, our frontier would have been constantly moving. As a 
matter of fact this was at one time not improbable ; for if General 
Hicks and his army had not been annihilated, or if we had rescued 
Gordon and placed a strong Egyptian garrison at Khartoum, we might 
by this time have been protecting the equatorial provinces and holding 
open our communications along the whole course of the Nile. It is 
even now not altogether incredible that the territories administered 
and protected by the English in North, East, and South Africa may 
eventually, in some far distant future, become connected ; and in that 
contingency it almost passes man’s imagination to conceive the number 
and variety of subject peoples over whom we shall be compelled to assert 
an irregular jurisdiction or protection, or to measure the length of 
frontier upon which we shall be expected by vigilant and envious 
European rivals to maintain order and conform to international law. 

To return to our Asiatic protectorates, I have now endeavoured 
to sketch rapidly their present state and dimensions. With regard to 
the future, two things seem to be abundantly clear. The first is, 
that the system of protectorates — by which I mean the practice of 
throwing out a line of frontier round a wide tract of unsettled country 
in order to exclude rivals — this system, which, I think, was mainly 
invented in modem times by England in the building up of her 
Asiatic empiw, & no longer om mcaaqpuW. -Belong Engl i sh , 
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rivals — the expansion of our dominion went on as steadily and easily 
as the extension in Asia of the Homan empire, which was pushed 
forward rapidly eastward until it met the Parthians, by whom it was 
fiercely resisted and finally driven back. Our great naval superiority 
enabled us to beat off rivals in. the distant seas, and on land we 
had only ill-organised native States to*deal with. But in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, and particularly during the last 
twenty years of unbroken peace in Western Europe, there has sprung 
tip a keen competition for territory and trade in Asia and in Africa, 
which has led to the wholesale imitation of the English system of 
protectorates, either direct or through chartered companies. 

Under the pressure and competition of France, Italy, Germany, 
and Russia, protectorates are rapidly multiplying in all the outlying 
quarters of the old world — over Tunis, Egypt, Abyssinia, Zanzibar, 
and countless tribes and chiefships in the interior of the African 
continent ; and in Asia oveif Cochin China, the Annamite kingdom, 
Tonquin, and various debatable borderlands. 

The second thing which seems worth notice is, that these protec- 
torates are now formed under conditions and circumstances very 
different from heretofore. Whatever be the political status in which 
they are placed, whether they are subject States, spheres of influence, 
or merely tracts from which other intruders are warned off, they 
tend to become in reality, so far as rival and adjacent European 
governments of equal calibre are concerned, a part of the territory for 
which the protecting sovereign is liable. It thus comes to pass that 
the sensitive frontier of Great Britain and of the other competing 
Powers is becoming continually extended, all over the two conti- 
nents of Asia and Africa, under the operation of motive forces 
similar to those which have been jmshing onward our Indian 
frontier. With increasing pressure on the unoccupied spaces of the 
world, with closer competition for fresh markets, this system is raising 
new and complicated questions of international law and conflicts of 
jurisdiction ; and thus it is rapidly multiplying the risks of collision 
among the armed European nations that have begun to take a hand 
in the round game of commerce and conquest. They have all their 
client States, their protected chiefships, their treaties with the head- 
men of tribes and other fantastic and ephemeral potentates ; and 
every such new relation, if it is liable to be challenged by another 
equal Power, really implies the eventual assumption of virtual 
sovereignty. For the ill-treatment of a Portuguese on the Zambesi, 
of a German in Zanzibar, or of a Russian in Afghanistan, the British 
Government, not the native chief or ruler, will be held immediately 
responsible in Europe. The inevitable consequence is, that whereas 
the old chartered companies and founders of settlements in distant 
lands desired above all things to be free from official interference, the 
new companies and local governors are obliged at every incident to 
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refer to the central government for aid and support. When the 
French and Germans, the Russians and the Italians, diligently super- 
intend and back up all the proceedings of their representatives, 
whether commercial or political, in Asian and African protectorates, 
it is impossible for the English Government to hold aloof ; and the 
effect is to multiply the causes of* international friction on frontiers 
of vast length, unstable, indefinite, and remote. It is not yet settled 
precisely what are the reciprocal rights and duties of the superior 
State and the native ruler in one of these protectorates ; no one has 
definitely laid down what laws apply, within the vast grants of land 
held by chartered companies, to persons of different nationalities, 
or in what exact degree the rights and responsibilities of government 
are divided between the companies and the parent States. 

There is nothing new, I repeat, in the system of protectorates ; 
the novelty lies in the delicate and multiple Responsibilities created 
by the system as practised in the full light of these modem days. 
In earlier times the mother State undertook none of these liabilities 
for the ventures of her citizens ; nor did they make any such demands 
upon her maternal solicitude. In the last century the East India 
Company were so little desirous of placing their acquisitions under 
the guardianship of the English Crown, that they preferred swearing 
fealty to the Great Moghul. And although for three centuries the 
maritime nations of Europe have been contending over territorial 
possessions and protectorates in Asia and America, yet formerly the 
quarrel must have bgen very hot indeed, or the disregard of all 
international law very flagrant, before European Cabinets would 
trouble themselves about what happened in the backwoods or the 
jungles. The governments at home chartered their companies, 
licensed their expeditions, or ga\e letters of marque to privateers; 
and then left the gentlemen ad\enturers to shift mainly for them- 
selves in outlandish parts, beyond the very restricted sphere of 
regular diplomatic intercourse. The doctrine of local remedies for 
local disturbance was in vogue ; and the practice of a kind of private 
war was exceedingly convenient to all parties concerned. Nor did 
it appear in anywise necessary that civilised States should strike a 
formal attitude, demand explanations, or threaten rupture of amity 
because their subjects had been scrambling for settlements or knock 
ing each other on the head in the American backwoods or on some 
Asiatic seaboard. People seem to suppose, in these days, that the 
German claim of Hinter Land is a new political idea ; but the quarrels 
between the English and French colonists in North America arose 
out of this very question whether the French in Canada should be 
allowed to work down behind the English settlements on the Atlantic 
seacoast. The difference is, that in the eighteenth century a 
desperate border war went on unofficially for some years, until both 
governments were ready to begin in the regular fashion ; whereas in 
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the nineteenth century any slight breach of international etiquette 
. or accidental collision brings upon the scene special correspondents, 
consular agents, and injured representatives of influential interests. 

. The news flies at once to the capitals of commerce and diplomacy, 
and the atmosphere becomes dangerously charged with political 
excitement. 

Indeed, the extent to which unofficial war was practised, from the 
sixteenth century onward, by the roving nations of Europe, is perhaps 
hardly appreciated in these law-abiding times. Many of the North 
American colonies were founded under charter ; but it was the con- 
test for valuable markets that gave the strongest impulse to the 
system of chartered companies, in which the State held a position not 
unlike that of partner en commandite , taking no risks, owning no re- 
sponsibility, and interfering merely to demand a share of the profits. 
That such companies^ should be able to fight their way and hold their 
ground was a necessary condition of their existence, since they had 
no help to expect from their own government, and nothing but open 
hostility from the ships of other European nations. If our merchants 
in India or the Persian Gulf had been obliged to refer home for 
remedy of grievances or settlement of disputes with Dutch, French, 
or Portuguese, they would have been very soon exterminated. They 
did no such thing ; they took to their own weapons, and their military 
operations were often upon a considerable scale. In 1622 there was 
profound peace between Portugal (which then belonged to Spain) and 
England ; but the English East India Company were at bitter war in 
the Indian Ocean with the Portuguese, who had disturbed their trade 
and molested the Honourable Company's ships. So the English 
company fitted out at Surat a small fleet, and sent it up the Persian 
Gulf with orders to assist Shah Abbas, the Persian king, in turning 
the Portuguese out of the Island of Hormuz, which they had held for 
a century, and which gave them exclusive command of the Gulf. * 
(Readers of Paradise Lost will remember that Satan opened his 
diabolic parliament from a throne ‘ which far outshone the wealth of 
Hormus and of Ind ! 9 ). The business was done, with the aid of the 
Persians, very thoroughly ; there was a regular bombardment of the 
fortress, and a naval action with the Portuguese royal fleet, until the 
island was surrendered, the fortifications razed, and the Portuguese 
garrison transported to Goa. 

What was the upshot in Europe of this achievement, which would 
certainly have fluttered diplomatic pigeon-holes in the present day ? 
Did the English Parliament ask questions, and did the English 
Government disown and denounce such an aggression upon a friendly 
State ? All that we hear is, that Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who 
was than lead High .Admiral, lost no time in demanding the Crown’s 
tahare of ttte§>l*mdar. It wnstezited abroad ‘that the Company had 
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in modem parlance, where the High Admiral crime in. It was 
‘ resolved with one consent by the Court to offer 2, 0001. in order to 
sweeten him for their future occasions.’ But the Duke insisted on a 
larger sum ; and the King, who was backing him, actually called the 
Honourable Company a set of pirates. Much bargaining followed ; 
and, although the Company protested that they had made very little 
on the whole transaction, they had some difficulty in persilading the 
King and the Duke to compound the public claim by each accepting 
10,000Z. for his private pocket. 1 

If, now, we compare this affair, which is not more than a sample of 
the class, witli the comparatively insignificant collision on the Zambesi 
Kiver last year ; if wo consider the noise and fury excited, the 
despatch of the English fleet to the Tagus, the indignation of the 
Portuguese, the parliamentary debates, the clamour of European 
journalism, we may perhaps congratulate ourselves on the fortune 
that allowed us to shape out and settle our transmarine dominions 
in the old times, when we could rough-hew our ends, and try con- 
clusions with interlopers, without bringing half Europe about our 
ears. For in these days commercial and colonial expansion is just 
as active as formerly, but it has to deal with the jealousies and 
livalries of vigilant competitors; and the Government*; are directly 
responsible for all that is done by their subjects. The telegraph 
wires that ramify all over the world are like nenes that convey 
instantly to the heart of the political organisation every slight shock 
felt at the extremities ; our frontiers have become as sensitive as the 
skin of a civilised being ; and our chartered companies, instead of 
acting as elastic buffers, rather serve to accelerate collisions of which 
the Government shares the damage and takes all the responsibility. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding these risks and difficulties, 
the process of sweeping wide territories within new border lines, 
under the form of protecting them, for reasons political, strategical, 
and commercial, is going on more vigorously than ever. The English, 
in particular, are constantly taking in new lands and new races ; we 
make almost annual additions to the ethnology of the Empire, while 
our African and Asiatic frontiers seem to be constantly moving. 
Hitherto they lia\e never gone back. I am much disposed to hope 
that they will not go forward. Undoubtedly this increase of our 
territorial responsibilities must weigh on the minds of reflective 
Englishmen. St. Augustine, looking out from his City of God over 
the still vast domain of Rome, debates the question whether it is 
fitting for good men to rejoice in the expansion of empire, even when 
the victors are more civilised than the vanquished, and the wars just 
and unprovoked. His conclusion is, that to cany on war and to 

1 See a description of the Island of Hormuz, by Lieut. A. Stifle, in the 

Proceedings , Geographical Society. The story will also le found in Purchas's 
Pilgrims. 
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extend mlership over subdued nations seems to bad men felicity, 
but to good men a necessity. This conclusion seems to me about 
the best that we English can adopt. I am afraid that continual 
expansion has become part of our national habits and modes of 
growth. For good or for ill, England has become what she is in the 
world by this kind of adventurous pioneering, by seeking her fortunes 
in the outlying parts of the earth, by taking a part in the unending 
struggle out of which the settlement of the political world is evolved, 
as the material world is evolved out of the jarring forces of Nature. 
It is this constant opening of new markets, exploration of new 
countries, organising of fresh enterprises, the alternate contest with 
and pacification of rude tribes and rulerships, the necessity of 
guarding our possessions and staving off our enemies, that cause the 
steady enlargement of our borders. And it seems to me, though 
the prospect is a very melancholy one, that these are the steps by 
which the strong nations are making a partition of the lands of the 
weaker races, and by which all uncivilised countries will finally be 
distributed under the ascendency of the three or four powerful 
capitalist communities who are monopolising the world’s commerce. 
In Europe all these States, except England, are for the present 
restrained, and their forces diverted, by the supreme necessity of 
guarding their home frontiers from each other, by mutual distrust, 
by the enormous standing armies, and by the system of conscription, 
which pursues emigrants into the farthest corner over which their 
State claims authority. But, if ever there come a general disarming 
on the Continent, leaving an immense population free to turn their 
energies and capital toward what is humorously called peaceful enter- 
prise, we may expect to see the contest for mines, markets, and valuable 
tribal lands become much more acute ; and then England will no longer 
hpve such an easy time upon her innumerable frontiers. The old 
continents will be parcelled out into protectorates ; the inveterate 
feuds among the European nations will break out over new causes 
and upon fresh fields, while the antique societies and the inferior 
races will run much risk of being trampled under foot by the inexorable 
progress of our latest civilisation. For although we may be sincerely 
endeavouring to stave off and delay this consummation by various 
dilatory and benevolent expedients, it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion from experience that the system of protectorates implies 
nothing less than the gradual assumption of all the risks and respon- 
sibilities of ever-growing sovereignty. 

Alfred Lyall. 
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The province of political forecast is entirely distinct from that of 
political philosophy Political philosophy, taking for its point of depar- 
ture the constitution of human nature, and the conditions appointed 
for its action in communities, has to determine or to inquire, with 
these data before it, concerning the proper laws applicable to the 
conduct of those human affairs which concern the public weal. 
Within this sphere, its business is to show what ought to be. Much 
humbler is the office of political forecast. It is strictly analogous to 
those forecasts of the weather, the utility of which our generation 
has been the first to recognise ; it simply seeks to show what will be. 
Its method is the exhibition of facts, and of the reasonable inferences 
to be drawn from facts by just analogies. 

These inferences cannot indeed pretend to certainty ; and even 
the high probability to which they are capable of attaining, may be 
qualified or reversed by circumstances not yet in view. But persons 
in a rational frame of mind will not fail to see that shortcomings 
such as these are common to all, or nearly all, the reasonings which 
govern our daily life, but which nevertheless prudence or good sense 
does not permit us to disregard. 

These introductory lines, and all that has to follow them, are 
little needed for those who at the present juncture have combined 
together to carry forward the Irish question, to its inevitable solution* 
Further, they can be of small use to any whose mental habit it is, 
VOL.XXX— No. 175 Z 
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when they dislike existing facts, simply to shut their eyes upon 
them ; or whose actual position has created for them a fatal necessity 
of perseverance in hardy error. These last, however, outside the 
walls of Parliament, are few. There is a larger section, which has 
even now arrived at no final’judgment, but which retains the mental 
freedom necessary for appreciating the facts as they stand. In com- 
parison with the community at large, this section is numerically 
small, and represents a margin only : but within that narrow space 
there probably lies, in a community divided like ours, the force which 
may determine a number of elections, and may have much to say 
towards fixing the degree, in which the approaching triumph* of the 
Irish cause is to be a decisive and a final triumph. 

It must in fairness be allowed that the election of 1886 was one 
calculated to mislead tliOi»e whom it favoured. It did not blind the 
eyes of the defeated party : for they had built all their hopes, not on 
the humour of the moment, but on faith in the operation of principles 
broad and deep, and on the results of a world-wide experience. But 
the 1 victors were excusably blinded by their numerical strength. In 
Great Britain they presented an array of 374 Tories and Dissentients, 
against 191 Liberals, or in round numbers nearly two to one. 
England, the senior partner in the imperial firm, had given them a 
still more overwhelming majority of 340 against 123, which the 
dissent of Scotland, emphatically backed by Wales, did little to 
impair in popular impression. The Liberal party had never before 
undergone such a discomfiture. Nor was it the party only or mainly 
which was condemned. It was the Irish demand which had been met 
with a loud, and for the moment a crushing, refusal. So that it was 
pardonable if, by the mouth of Lord Salisbury, the conquerors pro- 
claimed this refusal to be final and irrevocable. 

The defeated party, however, soon began to take comfort from the 
observation of the facts subsequent to the election. So early as in 
October, 1887, in the pages of this Review, it was shown, upon the 
limited range of evidence then forthcoming, that, so far as reliance 
might be placed upon that evidence, there would probably be upon 
any occasion supplied by a General Election a majority of not less 
than one hundred voices in favour of the Irish cause. 

Again, after a further experience of two years and a quarter, it 
was shown in this Review for December, 1889, upon a greatly 
widened field of observation, and with strong collateral illustration 
fix>m the municipal elections which had just before been decided, that 
similar conclusions must again be drawn, and drawn with an increased 
confidence in their soundness. The Liberals had then, upon a 
balance of gains and losses at bye-elections, won eleven seats. On 
this basis it was reckoned, 1 that a general election would give to Ire- 
land a majority of eighty. Looking more closely at the basis of the 
1 Ifineteenth Century , December, 1889, p. 1061. 
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computation, this figure should not, I think, have been put above 
sixty. But a comparison was also drawn with the results of the elec- 
tion of 1885, which supplied the 'tory party with its favourite stan- 
dard of comparison : and it was shown that on this basis of calculation, 
there would probably be a Liberal or Irish majority of not less than 
109. 

It was reasonable for the opponents of the Irish claim to lay stress 
upon the admission that these inferences from the facts fell short of 
demonstration; and it was natural* enough, even if not reasonable, 
to struggle against the admission that they supplied, by probable 
evidence, a practical and sufficient indication of the future. But 
recalcitrating effort s of this kind grow weaker upon each repeti- 
tion, if, through the lapse of time and accumulation of the facts, 
the previous conclusions come to be gradually more and more 
confirmed. 

There never has been a time, since the first Kefbrm Act, when 
indications were so largely supplied as they now are, to aid in reckon- 
ing what was likely to be the judgment of the people at an impending 
General Election. Bye-elections at former periods have, in many 
cases, been fought with comparatiw remissness in the several localities, 
and have hardly touched the general mind of the country. But, 
during the present Parliament, they have kept the nation in an almost 
perpetual fever: the figures of the polls have flown on the wings of 
the telegraph into e\ cry Quarter, and have been minutely discussed 
by the metropolitan. and provincial press, because it was known that 
in each of them each party had striven to develop its full strength; 
that the numbers polled largely exceeded those of 1886, and thus 
more fully revealed the public* mind ; and that, with the Irish 
question in the forefront, there had been raised in every case the 
great issues which govern a general election, the principal subjects 
in which impro\od legislation is desired, and the important question 
which is the party in whose hands the powers of government may be 
most hopefully and safely lodged. 

As, then, we have before' us a grave issue, and fair means for dealing 
with it, 1 proceed to deal wit h the figures of these bye-elections, and to 
exhibit their results in all the forms which can cast light upon the pro- 
bable issue of the coining General Election. Such figures are common 
property. If an apology bo required for varied or detailed exposition, 
it may readily be found in the fact that only by the careful statement 
of particulars can the fallacies of partial notices and of vague asser- 
tions be exposed. And it is not a little notable, considering the 
nature of the controversy, that the party now in power have never 
ventured to meet our expositions of the facts, or the inferences 
founded on them, with counter-statements of their own, constructed 
from their own point of view, unfolded in equal detail, and equally 
open to the testing power of scrutiny. If, however, on these grounds 
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we deal in particulars, it is not because we have to fear the most 
general and comprehensive statements of the altered mind of the 
country. -Why should we, how could we, fear them, when it is upon 
record and beyond all dispute, for instance, that the Liberals, who 
after the election of 1886 were 191 , are now 213 ; the Tories and 
Dissentients, who were 393 , are now 370 ; and the majority adverse 
to the Irish claim, which was 117 , is now 71 . 

It is also worth remark, that the progress achieved by the Liberal 
party has not been owing to any* such favourable accident as would 
have been found (for example) in the occurrence of particularly 
numerous vacancies in Scotland and Wales, which may be regarded 
as their strongholds. On the contrary, Dame Fortune has shown 
Tory leanings. She has behaved shabbily to our friends in those 
districts, and has given them but few opport uni ties of showing their 
mettle. But, in the Metropolitan district, which has been largely, 
indeed enormously, favourable to Toryism and to the Liberal Seces- 
sionists, she has opened a disproportionate number of doors. With 
a population under four millions and a quarter, there have been 
eighteen seats vacated in the Metropolitan district. Scotland and 
Wales, with a population exceeding live millions and a half, should 
by the same rule«have had twenty-four seats \acated : but they have 
only had twenty-two. Now, as the Metropolitan unit of representation 
in Parliament is much higher than that of Scotland and Wales, the 
real disproportion is very great . Perhaps we should find, on a 
minute examination of the causes of vacating, in each case, that it 
has really been due to the action of Ministers, to whom it always 
falls to make a considerable number of vacancies on account of peer- 
ages, appointments, and the like, and who naturally enough are found 
in the long run to make them by preference in those parts of the 
country which are most favourable to their views. But this is only 
another way of stating what is sometimes disputed, but is in truth and 
logic indisputable, that bye-elections, as snvh, are, from a variety of 
‘ causes, and this cause among them, less favourable to an Opposition, 
and especially to a Liberal Opposition, than the simultaneous move- 
ment of a General Election. 

It will promote a clear understanding of the subject if, under the 
present circumstances, we separate entirely, as to elections, the case 
of Ireland from that of Great Britain. The deplorable circumstances 
which, at the close of last November, placed Mr. Parnell in a new 
light before the country, divided the Nationalist party, seriously in the 
House of Commons and to some small extent in Ireland, and placed 
a certain portion of his parliamentary followers, who could not bring 
themselves to part company with the deposed leader, in a somewhat 
sharp antagonism to the main body of the party. Parliamentary 
Nationalism is therefore no longer a homogeneous unit, and does not 
for the moment form in unbroken strength a portion of the Liberal 
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force. It does not indeed appear that Ireland is disposed to give 
countenance to the disintegrating movement. She has not been so 
blind as to fail in perceiving that every Irishman! who severs himself 
from the National combination of members, does not in the least 
mend the matter by claiming to be its genuine representative, and 
becomes effectively the enemy of his country. But Ireland is sub- 
stantially in the same position in respect to Pamellism, as Great 
Britain holds with respect to Toryism and Dissentient Liberalism. 
At the bye-elections, both have spoken pretty plainly ; but they have 
only bye-elections to work by, and neither the one nor the other can 
shake off wholesale Hhose who now thwart her wishes and trample 
down her interests, but to whom unfortunately the title of possession 
has been given for a term that has not yet legally expired; In this 
state of things the composition of Irish parties does not for the 
moment allow them to amalgamate for purposes of comparison with 
those of Great Britain, and it is accordingly with the larger island, 
and with nothing else, that the following figures and arguments. will 
deal. 

From the total of bye-elections since the end of August 1886, 
which stands at 123, we lia\e to deduct twenty-five which have 
occurred in Ireland, and we thus reduce the figurestto ninety-eight. 
But nine of the>e lm\e occurred in places which have had a second 
opportunity of declaring their sense. They are, therefore, not avail- 
able for the present purpose, which is to exhibit, in the light of the 
latest e\ idenee, the mind of the electorate. ( )ur working total, there- 
fore, is reduced to eighty-nine. 

The first trial to be -made of these figures shall rest exclusively 
on matter of fact. We shall ask what is the state of public sentiment 
exhibited by these eighty-nine constituencies at the present time, 
as compared (1) with the ob\ ious and proximate standard furnished 
by the General Election of 188(i ; (2) with the standard preferred by 
our antagonists, thai of the election of 1885. . 

As to the first, we find that at the General Election of 1886 these 
eighty-nine constituencies returned 

For the Government . . .62 

For the Opposition . . .27 

They were, taken together, c\en more favourable to the Govern- 
ment than was Great Britain as a whole ; for while the entire island 
gave them a majority of somewhat less than two to one, these con- 
stituencies, yet more fervent in their allegiance, furnished a majority of 
nearly twelve to five. Their sentiment has upon reconsideration 
come to be very different. They now return — 

For the Government . . .44 

For the Opposition , . .45 
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Tn other words, th^y are about equally divided. The party which 
had a majority of considerably more than two to one, now reckons 
not quite one to one. As mere matter of dry fact, surely this result 
must offer to every thoughtful Tory or Dissentient food for whole- 
some rumination. Fully two-sevenths of the seats held by the 
opponents of the Irish claim have been transferred to its friends. 

Next comes the question of inference. From the fact thus pre- 
sented, what inferences are we to draw as to the probable result in 
Great Britain of a General Election ? • 

From the fact that the eighty-nine seats were more favourable to 
the Government than the country at large, we perceive that any as- 
sumption that they supply a fair sample of the whole, and therefore 
furnish us with a just basis for computing the general result, would 
be seriously injurious to the Liberals. Let us. however, in the teeth 
of the evidence supplied by the Election of 188C, assume that Great 
Britain will on the next occasion lie, a& a whole, not less gracious 
to # the administration and its cause than the eighty-nine con- 
stituencies. 

Upon .this assumption, the first arithmetical operation before us is 
a very simple one. The Government have lost two-sevenths of their 
share of the eighty-nine seats. The total of their seats at the 
Election of 1886 was as follow's : — 

Tory 317 

Dissentient • • • 72 2 

389~ 

Two-sevenths of 389 are . • • *111 

278 

And if we give to the Liberals, now 213. an 
addition of 111, their force is thus raised to . 324 

And there is shown a Liberal majority for 
Great Britain 46 

The second computation, on the same basis, stands as follows. 
The constituencies which have spoken arc eighty-nine. The total 
number of constituencies which will have to speak is 567. Eighty- 
nine places have marie over to flic Liberals a gain of eighteen seats : 
how many will 567 give them ? Now 

567 : 89 :: 6£ : 1 (nearly) 

And next — 

89 : 18:: 567 : 6£x 18 = 114 

The strengths of the Government and the Liberal Opposition re- 
spectively in 1886 were as follows : — 

8 II educed from 76 by the loss of four members, reckoned during the Election as 
Dissentients, but, from various subsequent dates, again acting with the Liberal 
Party. 
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English 

Welsh 

Scotch 

Total 

Government « « 340 

5 

29 

374 

Opposition ’ • • • 123 

25 

43 

191 

Majority for the Government 

• 

• • 

183 

Transfer of seats as computed (2 x 114) 

• 

• to 

228 


Besides the eighteen seats gained at bye-elections, four 
have been acquired by the reunion of those who hold them 
with the Liberal body. A deduction of eight has therefore, 
as before, to be made from the strength of the Govern- 
ment, which leaves it at 17 5 # 

So that the Government would be in a minority of 
228-175, or 53 

If any Tory reader is’ disagreeably startled* at this figure, he has 
also to bear in mind that it is calculated on a basis unduly favourable 
to the party now in power. 

If we pass on from the comparison of 1886, and adopt in preference 
that of 1885, what we find is that in that election, while several seats 
now anti-Irish were Liberal, and vice versa , the aggregate division 
of the 89 constituencies was precisely the same as it is now, inasmuch 
as they were divided into 45 Liberal, and 44 Tory or Dissentient. 
As, then, we adopt the standard of 1885 for the* 89 seats, we of 
course apply that standaid to the Parliament as a whole, and take its 
general result. 

It has already been observed that the 89 seats were less unfavour- 
able to the GovenTment in 1880 than the country at large. So 
also they were [in 1885; and by pacing from them to the larger 
stage we got rid of the flaw, noticed above, which makes their evi- 
dence partial and defectin'. In 1885 the 89 constituencies spoke, 
not as they spoke in 1880, hut as they speak now : that is, they were 
as near as mav be equally dhided. When. howe\er, they gave our 
opponents an equality with us, the country ga\e us a large majority, 
which mav be taken at 85. By parity of reasoning, it will do the 
same again. On this basis, the Liberals will once more be in a 
majority of 85. Tt is a large majority ; and, for the serious work of 
overcoming the obstacles which may be offered to a great measure by 
the non-representati\e part of the Constitution, only a large majority 
will suffice. But the Parliament of ] 885 would have done well enough 
for the purpose, had quality been in that Parliament as unimpeach- 
able as quantity in the Liberal sense. 

Let us nowr advance to another criterion which is available for 
the argument, and which is also founded on the simple basis of the 
rule of three. We take — 

1. The majority polled at the election of 1886 by the supporters 
of the Government. 

2. The majority in Parliament, which was secured for them by 
that excess at the polls. 
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3. The majority of votes given in favour of the Liberal; and 

against their opponents at the 89 bye-elections ending with the 
recent victory 1 at Walsall. * - * 

4. The* fourth term will be the figure bearing to the third the 
same r elat ion as 'the second bears to the first. 

Now (1) the aggregate majority of votes polled by the party of 
the Government at the election in 1886 was about 75,132. 

2. The majority within the walls of Parliament obtained for them 
by that excess of 75,182 at the polls was 183, reducible (by the sub- 
sequent return of four detached Liberals to the main body of the 
party) to 175. 

3. The votes given at the 89 bye-eJections have been as follows : 

For the Liberal Opposition .... 28^,908 

For the supporters of the Go\emment . . 2 74,99 2 

Majority for the Liberals on 89 elections . 10,916 

4. The remaining question is this : If 75,182 votes at 567 elections 
gave a Parliamentary majority of 175, and if 89 elections have now 
supplied a majority of 10,916 votes, what, taking the 89 elections as a 
sample, (l)-will be the probable excess of Liberal votes at the coming 
General Election ? And (2) what is the probable majority which such 
excess will yield ? 

(1) The probable excess on the aggregate vote would on this 
basis be six and a third times as large, or 68,501. 

(2) If a majority of 73,182 at the polls gave a majority of 175 
in Parliament, then a majority of G 8, 501 at the polL would be worked 
out thus — 

75,182 : 175 ::G8,501 : 157 (nearly). 

This would be for Great Britain alone not \ery far from an 
exact reversal of the verdict of 1886. The figure is so large that we 
have to look carefully for any possible source of error. Can there 
be such a source of error in the uncontested seats ? The number of 
these in 1886 was unusually large, and \ery much in favour of the 
anti-Irish policy. The total was 155 : and of these only 40 fell to 
the Liberal side, and 113 to the Tory and Dissentient. The 
administration therefore had on 567 elections a balance of 67 un- 

* Mr. Holden was only returned by n majority of 538, while in 1885 Sir Charles 
Forster beat his opponent by 1677, and in 1886 he was returned without a contest. 
It may seem at first sight that the recent victory does not supply much matter for 
Liberal exultation. But Sir Charles Forster sat by long prescription, local connection, 
high character, and universal popularity. It is within my knowledge that my 
lamented friend greatly doubted what would be the political colour of the seat after 
his retirement. So soon after the first Reform Act as in 1840, Walsall was repre- 
sented in Parliament by a Tory. 

1 regret that the result of the election for Lewisham will not be known until the 
27th inst. (August), and that under the arrangements for printing' this Review it 
will he too late for notice in the present article. 
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contested seats in their favour. Have they, or have they not, enjoyed 
a fairly proportionate balance of uncontested seats on the 89 bye- 
elections ? 

The total of uncontested seats in 1886 on 567 elections was 155 : 
more than one-fourth, but very much less than one-third. The 
aggregate of uncontested seats on the 89 bye-elections is 23 : again 
over one-fourth, but much less than one-third. There is, therefore, 
no comfort to be had, for our opponents, by comparing the numbers 
of seats which were not contested at the last election, and among the 
89 'constituencies respectively. If the case stands so as to the aggre- 
gates, will it be s&iously mended by our observing what proportion 
of the uncontested scats was taken by each of the two parties at the 
two periods? 

The uncontested seats taken by the Government in 1886 were 
115 against 40, or pearly three to one. 0£ the uncontested seats on 
the 89 bye-elections the Government have taken no less than eighteen 
against five. 

It may be truly said that eighteen seats as against five form a 
very handsome proportion. It becomes a little less handsome when 
we observe that three of the eighteen (in Kent, at Dartford, in West 
Bristol, and in the Strand Division) represent ministerial re-elections, 
which do not stand in the same category as bye-elections proper. 
These three seats, then, I deduct from the total of eighteen, as in 
previous computations the ministerial re-elections at the commence- 
ment of the Parliament were excluded. Thus, the distribution of 
the uncontested seats stands as fifteen to five, or three to one. This 
is about the same proportion as that exhibited at the General Elec- 
tion. It may, I admit, be fairly contended by our opponents, that 
their majority of uncontested seats, as it now stands, is a reserve 
force which mu^t be reckoned with, and which diminishes the 
efficiency of the Liberal as compared with a Tory excess at the polls; 
I do not contest the point. Striking off only their three re-elections, 
I admit that their remaining majority of ten uncontested seats among 
the eiglity-nine indicates (on the basis of computation formerly 
assumed) a possible majority of sixty-three uncontested seats for the 
Tory and Dissentient party at the General Election. Let us, then, 
at once deduct these sixty-three seats from the computed Liberal 
majority of 157 : and upon this supposition we reduce that amount 
to 97. 

But I must observe that this is a supposition extravagantly in 
favour of the opposite party, for no one can really suppose t hat the 
Liberals will leave as many seats uncontested when their opportunity 
arrives, as they silently surrendered during the dismay and discom- 
fiture of 1886. 

Thus, while endeavouring to rule every doubtful point against 
ourselves, we are landed at last in a conclusion which' assigns to the 
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liberals at the coining election a majority, from Great Britain alone, 
which may probably take rank with the remarkable majorities of 
1868 and 1880. 

It cannot be out of place to show that the Liberal cause is 
advancing at an accelerated rather than retarded pace. For this 
purpose 1 take the work done before, and since, the date when the 
subject was last noticed in this Review, namely, December 1889. 

Since that date, in a period of twenty-one months, the Liberal 
party has gained a nett balance of seven seats, or one in every three 
months. Before that time they had gained eleven seats in thirty- 
nine months, from September 1886, or one seat in three and a half 
months. 

Since that date Liberalism has gained seven seats on twenty- four 
contests, or over 29 per cent. Before that date it gained eleven 
seats in forty-two contests, or over 25 per cent. 

In the entire period since August 1887, the Liberals show an 
excess of 10,91 G votes polled in their favour, as compared with the 
opposite party, on the contested bye-elections. In the period of 
twenty-one months, they ha\e polled an excess of 7,900 votes, equal 
to more than two-thirds of the whole. 

Apart from th£se notices of the later portion of the period, there 
have now been exhibited four methods of estimating from the results 
of 89 bye-elect ions the probable strength of parties in the Parliament, 
as we are now authorised by ministerial declarations to term it in 
anticipation, of 1892. Of these four methods, allt>f them applied to 
Great Britain alone, the first (drawn from data known to do much 
less than justice to the Liberal case) showed a future Liberal majority 
of 46. The second, by getting rid of an ineomenient fraction (for 
the human unit cannot be divided like the unit which is only 
numerical), raised this figure to 53. Pacing, thirdly, to the 
standard of the Parliament of 1885. and thus eliminating the vicious 
element in the previous computations, we find the probable British 
majority standing at 85. Then, again, adopting as a fourth criterion 
the aggregate superiority at the polls — adverse in 1886, favourable 
since the month of August in that year — the figure of the probable 
majority is again raised, and stands (probably too low) at 97. 

And now to sum up tfie British case. It is admitted that these 
calculations may be modified, or undermined, from causes not now in 
operation, or not yet in \ iew. It is also granted that no one of them, 
if taken alone, would warrant a confident reliance on the soundness 
of the prognostication which it suggests. 

But, on the other hand, we say, as these figures are exhibited for 
criticism, whether hostile or judicial, let them be met, not by vague 
assertions, flying high in air and consequently 4 out of shot/ but by 
computations as close and 'as minute as those which have been sub- 
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mitted. If this cannot be done, and until it has been done, surely it 
is not too much to say from the Liberal point of view, that the 
aggregate effect of the figures is to make good the case. The several 
calculations are like the strands of a rope : each of them may be sound 
in itself, but no one singly can bear the collective strain. But, when 
they are taken as a whole, they come as near to demonstration as 
the nature of the subject-matter will allow. 

Such is the case for Great Britain. But the sister island has also 
to be heard. In Ireland there has been exhibited during the last 
nine months a coni est absolutely without example in the history of 
polities. Not a wbrd will here be said on any of its Inoral features. 
My duty is to behold it in the dry light of fact. What has the battle 
(for it may still be called a battle) been about ? Let us see. After ages 
of contention, it lias become a settled axiom of political philosophy 
that kings are made for nations, and not nations for kings. It would 
be still more freely admit! ed bv those who are the strongest assertors 
of the necessity of party in a free state, that parties are made for 
nations, and not nations for parties. Vet there arose in Ireland last 
December a sect or group of politicians who teach, and act upon the 
teaching, that though kings and parties are made for nations, the 
leaders of parties are not : that nations are matte for them, that 
national interests must stand second to their demands, and, when put 
into the scales against them, must kick the beam. This doctrine, 
alike incomprehensible and unexampled, lias been emphatically con- 
demned by Ireland on every occasion when a bye-election has re- 
moved the muzzle from her lips for a moment, and granted her an 
opportunity of speaking. 

But she lias still before her to complete the work of silencing a 
small minority of rebellious children. And as no one can deny that 
persistency is a marking quality of their chief. I will, in looking 
forward to the General Election, adopt the rational supposition that 
he, with such followers as he may then still command, will on that 
occasion do their utmost to break up t lie strength of nationalism. 
I*et us go fart her and grant, for the sake of argument, that although, 
thus far, each and every constituency has rejected them, yet some two 
or three, or even say ti\c, places might, as it were hy accident, return 
them, or return some Tory chosen by virtue of the schism they had 
introduced. Down to last year, the Irish representation was divided 
between 85 and 18, showing a clear majority ’of 67 in favour of the 
national cause. It may be that any Irish Dissentients, who may be 
returned to the coming Parliament, will be compelled to work with 
their countrymen. But lot us even suppose Ireland to be so weakened 
that the figure of 67 should fall to between 50 and 60. Still a 
Liberal British majority would at the lowest figure bring this up to an 
aggregate majority of 100, at the highest would probably carry it to 
160, and, even with some deduction from the figure last given, would 
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grievously puzzle, or rather put wholly out of joint, Lord Salisbury’s 
cherished ‘ play of the other parts of the Constitution.’ 

Let me now release the reader from this tedious enumeration : and 
let its dulness be excused by its importance. If in truth ‘ coming 
events Cast their shadows before,’ we may here have a piece of the future 
already in our view. Surely it is the part of prudent men, of practical 
men, to take advice from it. A political conflict may, from being 
hopeful, become doubtful; from being doubtful, become hopeless. 
In the first of these situations, the combatants may be sanguine. In 
the second, nay, even in the third, their persistence need not 
necessarily be- irrational. But there is a founh stage, at which 
perseverance can no longer be a virtue : and that is the stage 
at which the struggle, besides being hopeless, has come to be also 
senseless . 4 

W. E. Gladstone. 

• 

4 In the modest obscurity of a note, the writer allows himself to indulge in a 
piece of egotism, as it has some bearing on the value of his argument. Nothing can 
be more natural than for his opponents to seek shelter in the belief that liis calculations 
are really the offspring of his sanguine temper, and that the wish is the true father to 
the thought. lie may therefore be allowed to state, that his firat attempt to esti- 
mate the current facts of bye-elections with a view to a future and general verdict, 
was in the Nineteenth Century of November 1878 ; that lie there (p. 967) estimated 
the coming Liberal majority of 1880 at from 56 to 76 ; and that when the election 
came, it was not less (perhaps somewhat more) than 115.— W. E. G. 
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THE BRITISH IN EAST AFRICA 


There are some people among us who pose as Augustus young and 
conquering when in office, and as Augustus middle-aged and checking 
conquest when they are out of office. When in office they charge 
wildly into deserts as at Souakiin, get Gordon to go to Khartoum, 
and support him with expeditions carefully arranged to be too late. 
Out of office they are full of quotations — classical renderings united 
to modem surienderings — and are startled by the consequences of 
their own acts when in office. Flying to the opposite extreme of 
their former official care for the interests of the Empire, they exhibit 
a quaking palsy if any addition be made to the 4 responsibilities of 
empire.’ Surely, if w'e were not so happily divided into a Parliamen- 
tary game of see-saw, we should not be so desultory in our recognition 
of the only true foreign policy this country can pursue — the policy of 
guarding the path& where our duty or our trade-interests call us. 
‘ “ Duty and trade-interests " — there you have it,’ sneer our friends the 
opponents of the enlargement of responsibility. 4 Of course it is the 
love of filthy lucre, and we arc to believe the cant that calls this by 
the name of slavery-dbolition or duty.’ But are the two so distinct? 
Is any enterprise in Africa so easily divisible from another ? Must 
not British policy and interest march abreast into whatever region of 
Africa it leads us ? Can we dissociate the Cape’s desire to rule from 
Table Bay to the Zambesi from the desire to win influence at the 
sources of the Nile — influence to lie used in suppressing slavery and 
op< ' i lie couhtry whose populations are numerous to the goods of 
(her 1 in tain ? Nominally, and at the commencement of such 
entci pi ise, we may do so ; but soon it will be impossible to distinguish 
them. Behind the scheming politicians anxious to trip their ad- 
versaries, stand the public who look at broad facts, and who can see 
where their traditionary policy of introducing freedom into the dark 
places of the earth can be followed, without too great an 4 enlargement 
of responsibilities ’ — nay, with a hope that those responsibilities may 
•turn out an investment loved of man as well as of God. 4 We don’t 
want another India in Africa,’ say our friends. No ? Is India, then, 
so bad a bargain for the British public, and are the results so unedi- 
fying, looked at from the moralist’s point of view ? The British 
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public has strangely altered if the pride in its Indian possessions is 
on a par 'with that of our politicians who can see * patriotism ’ in 
nothing unless it be mouthed by a nationalist ally of their own on 
the benches below the gangway. The British Africa that will give 
our people another market for their goods will extend, for the purposes 
of commerce, from the Cape to Alexandria, from Zanzibar and Mom- 
bassa to the settlements at the mouth of the Congo. It will not be 
all under our flag ; but our flag will fly on a continuous series of sta- 
tions from south to north, whether our friends like the prospect or 
not, before another generation has come and gone. 

New outlets for trade — in the far south new outlets for settlement 
— everywhere new outlets for that propaganda of freedom and bene- 
ficence which is begun by missionaries, followed by merchants, and 
acknowledged, however unwillingly, by politicians when — when they 
find it suits their palavering purposes. Yes, the thing has to be done, 
because it is ordered by a higher power than that of the wire-puller. 
Exception may be taken to the manner of doing it, to the place for 
doing it, to a part of the action of the great piece that, nevertheless, 
moves, with an action that cannot be seriously stayed, towards the 
full accomplishment of the drama. It is not by our hands in England 
alone that the determining moves may be made ; other Governments, 
both foreign and colonial, have a hand in the matter, and would ac- 
complish the design were we to fold our hands and do nothing. But 
it is not in us to do nothing. What had, then, best be done ? Surely 
it is better for us to seek to enter Africa with the golden bayonet 
rather than With cold steel. The money wasted on attempting to 
pursue Osman Digma at Souakim would have been sufficient to buy 
out every Arab slave-dealer in Africa. Europe has seen that Africa 
is worth opening up, and wp have not been remiss as yet in the 
enterprise. Are we to go on for ever spending money on a consider- 
able flotilla cruising on the coasts in order to check slavery, the bane 
we have set ourselves to abolish for the hist fifty y ears ! That 
squadron costs a great deal and the number of slaves freed by it has 
been on an average about a hundred and fifty a year. More than 
four thousand slaves have been freed by the young Eakt African Com- 
pany in their brief career of eighteen months ! 

Any mere blockade can be ‘run.’ What cannot be ‘run* is a 
broad track of civilisation cutting across the roads of the slave-traders. 
This ft railroad to Lake Victoria, the command of its^ waters and of 
the Nile as far as Lado, would give us. When this line is once made 
there can be no slave- 4 running ’ towards the East coast. The slave- 
trade towards Morocco may flourish for a short time yet, but France 
and Belgium will be closing those outlets from Central Africa soon. * 
The anu$ prob&ndi how slavery can go on, once the railway is made, 
lies upon our obstructive friends. They have to justify their action 
in retarding this enterprise before the country. How will they do 
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it ? Nothing more simple : they will first of all say that it is all 
‘ cant * to talk of the abolition of slavery — that the merchants don’t 
care about this at all — they want, they will say, their own gain, and 
don’t care a fig for slavery. 

They will then declare that domestic slavery flourished under 
the Boers who support or have to be conciliated by the Cape Govern- 
ment, and that domestic slavery remains among the Arabs where the 
European ‘ spheres of influence * lie. This will hardly serve them. . 
Throughout the British sphere of influence in East Africa the action 
of the English has uniformly been to insist on the domestic slaves 
# being allowed to purchase their freedom, and this is so managed that 
the process is a very brief one — as brief as is consistent with the 
desire to avoid that war and bloodshed which an autocratic and 
arbitrary use of power would bring about with tenfold suffering to the 
domestics. The slave * running ’ — the carayan carrying with it poor 
wretches in forks of timber, driven by the lash of the Arab slave- 
merchant — is arbitrarily stopped, and the miserable creatures arc 
instantly freed. One such caravan was lately found by Captain 
Lugard not far from the coast. It consisted of fifteen girls, who were 
being goaded along the road the deliverer was traversing. The Arab 
leaders were seen to fly into the forest. Lugard’s "men were pushed 
forward into the woods, the Arabs were captured, and swore that they 
were as innocent as our ‘ no responsibility ’ men would have them to 
be. 'Were they ? A little further on, concealed in the woods, the girls 
were found and frepd. All this was pure merchant-trafficking; this 
freedom came only because a love of gain prompted it. Well and 
good, was it a bad t liing ? 4 The Boers keep slaves.’ Yes, they do ; and 
do the ‘ no responsibility men,’ w ho desire to be responsible for nothing, 
either in Ireland or Africa, dream that the Boers, too, will not be forced 
soon to give a fair wage for a fair day's work ? If they do, they and 
the Boers arc equally mistaken. No, the British march into the 
interior, slow though it may be, and encumbered by the torpid 
shufflers 4 at home,’ will drive these evil customs and horrid cruelties 
forth as the morning drives the night. But there is another argu- 
ment for doing nothing and taking a back seat in all this business : 

1 It won’t pay.’ The stream of British emigration to the goldfields is 
probably a sufficient answer to this plea, as far as South Africa is con- • 
cemed. With East Africa the complexion of the case varies. 1 It won’t 
pay ? ’ Well, the only piece of evidence on which the most timorous 
can fasten, at this moment, is the fact that the once powerful and rich 
kingdom of Uganda, on the east of the Victoria Nyanza, has been 
much harmed by wars, the rival parties calling themselves, by a strange 
irony, the ‘Protestant and the Koman Catholic parties.’ 

Perhaps the French missionaries have been too anxious to take 
a line which might induce France to help them in their desire to 
reform the country according to their own ideas ; but this rivalry, 
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prompted more by nationality than religion, is now assuaged. The 
only power which may now be feared, if our action is paralysed, is the 
power of the Arabs, whose object is to reassert themselves in order to 
recommence their slave-purchasing. 

Emin Pasha with a German force is doing good work on the 
south shore. We, with a force under Lugard, are pacifying, quieting, 
and getting into good shape the northern shore. This is the strong 
testimony of Bishop Tucker and of all who know the situation. 
Given peace and our presence, the country will quickly right itself. 
Emin’s old provinces and the provinces of Usoga and Unjoro to the 
north of the Lake are full of men and cattle. A good trade can be> 
made with ivory, with gums, with cattle, and, possibly, with minerals, 
for export ; and for imports we shall find a large market for cottons, 
for salt, and implements of all kinds. 

The customs revenue of the coast ports already exceeds by a 
considerable sum the rent given by the British for these ports to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. These revenues must necessarily increase with 
the Pax Britannica and as roads are opened into the interior. 
Two rivers, the Tana and Juba, give access for steamers to rich dis- 
tricts. On the Tana a steamer has been placed, and preparations are 
being made for Jlie exploration by a steamer of the Juba, in whose 
waters navigation is possible for a great distance. 

With the Germans on the south, working in good friendship 
as they are doing with us, we shall be able to assure the people the 
good government of which they stand in need. Jl’Wanga, the king 
of Uganda, has some tendency to imitate the conduct of the kings of 
Dahomey, with whose sanguinaiy amusements we are all familiar. 
He has visibly improved in his manners even (luring the very short 
time Lugard has been able to devote to his reformation. Is it manly, 
is it just, to pause and falter, and throw obstacles in the way of the 
regeneration and improvement of these people ? Even if the soft 
insinuation be made that we are doing it all for our own benefit — is 
our own benefit so wicked a thing ? 

At the first meeting held by the East African Company, the 
chairman told the shareholders that at first they must take out their 
dividends in philanthropy. It is not a trading, but a governing 
* company. It has not traded, but encourages others to trade under 
the protection it affords by a government that suppresses slavery, 
ensures peace by an adequate police, and raises a revenue from 
Customs duties. It has obtained in perpetuity all the' rights of the 
Zanzibar Sultan along the coast, and pays him an annual rent for 
these. It is sending surveyors for roads, and scientific men to 
explore the interior for minerals, which are likely to be valuable in 
the vast territories placed by international agreement within its 
sphere of influence. But is this matter to be looked at only from 
this point of view ? Did not England invite only last year the Powers 
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of Europe to a conference at Brussels to see if common agreement 
could not be reached as to the best way of civilising Africa? Did 
not the Powers accept our invitation, and was not the first clause of 
the Agreement there solemnly concluded, a declaration, signed by all, 
that each Power pledged itself to do what it could to civilise Africa 
by making railways and by placing steamers on the waters ? Depend 
upon it the English people, when fully instructed as to the noble 
work already done, and the ease with which more can be done — more 
that will pay in all ways, moral and mercantile — will not suffer the 
task to be delayed. We have been accustomed to lead in such 
matters. We now, in all we ha\e done, in\ ite inspection and inquiry. 
Faults there may be in. all human undertaking* ; but the cause is a 
just and a righteous one, sanctioned and supported by European 
opinion, declared to be necessary and a blessing by all who have 
travelled, by all who have laboured, in Africa. The earlier years of 
this century saw England take in hand the task of bi inging freedom 
to the miserable among the Africans, and we believe that we shall 
not, in the closing years, see her turn back and stand idle when the 
lieait of the e\il, wdiose foul wings she ha'* hitherto only clipped, may 
be reached and paralysed. 

Lorne. 
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THE 

LAST BIT OF NATURAL WOODLAND 


I CANNOT help thanking Sir H. Maxwell for hi* allusions — in his 
pleasant and chatty }>aper on Woodland* — to the New Forest, for it 
provokes me to ask the editor’s kind ]>ermission to put before the 
public a plea for preserving — what is hardly now to be found else- 
where — a last fragment of natural woodland. 

As regards these particular allusions, Sir H. Maxwell will forgive 
my saying that he has plunged a little rashly into a big controversy. 
Had he comedown and made a certain stay in the Forest, sufficiently 
long not to write about the old woods as ‘ groves,* and fairly to see 
both sides of the Question, whichever way his judgment had inclined, 
we all should have read the statement of his views with interest ; but 
he is, I feel sure, too candid to profess that he has any real j>ersonal 
knowledge of the old woods of the New Forest — a knowledge which 
requires considerable time and trouble to acquire.* He seems to have 
had a talk with our deputy-surveyor. Mr. l^iscelles, perhaps a ride or 
two through Mark Ash, and to have completed hi* survey of the 
position by turning over the pages of a blue book. As ill luck would 
have it, during these last researches lie has stumbled upon the 
one particular sentence of Mr. Lascelles, which a kind friend would 
have left buried at any depth, under earth or water, rather than 
dragged <jit into the light. Of the various l^ascelliana that are in 
existence, none has been more famous than ‘the wreck and the ruin ’ 
of the old woods. It is our favourite standing joke in the Forest, 
and whenever we pass a spot where the young growth is specially 
vigorous we are apt to call each other’s attention to ‘the wreck and 
the ruin 9 that force themselves on our sight. The only weak point in 
our joke is that, like other jokes, it is getting a little worn with use ; 
but perhaps Sir H. Maxwell's grave quotation of it may inq>art some 
new freshness to it. 

‘ Wreck and ruin/ however, are not the only remarkable matter 
in the passage which Sir H. Maxwell picks out of Mr. Lascelles’ 
evidence before the Committee on Forestry (1877). I will only take 
the first nine lines of the paragraph ; but in these nine lines (ac- 
cording to my calculation) there are not less than four misleading 
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statements — a pretty fair average of one such statement to about two 
and a quarter lines. 

1. Mr. Lascelles complains that there are 40,000 acres lying 4 idle 
and worthless/ Granted that there still are certain parts of the 
Forest, which might repay the cost of draining and enclosing, nobody 
ought to know better than Mr. Lascelles, first, that it is only certain 
scattered parts of the 40,000 acres of which this could be said; that 
a large j»art of the^e 40,000 acres are notoriously of a very poor 
description ; that a large ]>art of them, though not bearing trees, are 
usefully employed — the higher ground carrying the furze and the 
heath, which are the winter food of the forest stock; 1 the lower 
ground, where streams are found, supplying 4 the lawns * which form 
the summer pasturage ; and, lastly, whilst some of the old woods are 
spreading in new directions, some of the oj>en heath grounds are 
beginning — far quicker than one would ha\e wished — to be planted 
by self-sown Scotch fir**. 

There is another point to be considered in tliis matter. Under 
the old rolling powers of enclosing and planting, the Department 
took the very bed of the ground that there was in the Forest for 
their purposes With what result ? I suspect that even the Depart- 
ment itself is ready to confess that the \ alue of the # timber produced 
will never cover the labour bill, the supenision, and other expenses. 
Indeed, if the public e\er does the sum for itself, I have reason to 
think that it will be startled at the ghastly deficit that will appear. 
If, then, the Department has failed with tin* best land, is there much 
encouragement to allow it to continue its prentice dealings with the 
inferior soils ? Sir H. Maxwell's own knowledge ought to have put 
him cm his guard in this matter. He himself calls attention to the 
fact that though the Forest of Dean ‘is managed on commercial 
principles,’ the wood being grown and cut ‘with a view to the market/ 
for some years there lias been no protit, and lately ‘ the sales have not 
covered the expense^/ 

2. Then Mr. Lascelles, deploring how his hands have been tied 
by Parliament, states, ‘Put by s. 5 of the Act of 1877 no planting 
may be done there* ’ (i.e. in the 40,000 acres). That may be so. 
But, as usual, in his liappy disregard of* an Act of Parliament, Mr. 
Ijascelles has been planting. Hundreds of pounds have been most 
unhappily spent in planting species which don’t belong to the Forest, 
and which entirely alter the character of the old woods. It is, how- 
ever, refreshing to be able to record that the fateful blunders 
which usually accompany crime of all kinds have not been absent 

1 The heath is the food of the cows, the furze of the ponies. They fire of such 
importance to the forest stock, that they should be placed — partly, at all events — 
under the charge of the verdcrers. At present they are under the management of 
the Crown, which, always unfriendly to the Commoners, simply neglects them. I am 
afraid in the future there will be a failure of furze. It has much diminished during 
late years. 

aa2 
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here. The very stars in their courses have fought for us. The 
trees were badly selected, and most of them have died. It throws, 
however, an interesting light upon the lawless manner in which 
the Forest is governed to find Mr. Lascelles deploring that he may 
not plant, whilst he cheerfully goes on doing so. a Of these intru- 
sive and ill-advised plantings, some have been done in the old 
woods, some in the open spaces. One flagrant instance comes back 
to my mind. An unfortunate ancient tumulus, that had heard un- 
harmed through the centuries — I only dimly remember, and am 
sadly mutilating, the brilliant passage — the tread of four conquering 
races, has been adorned with a double ring of some foreign sj>eeies — 
I forget at this moment which ; one of the Canadian maples I expect 
— set at regular intervals from each other. Shall I be considered 
very profane if I wished that the Devil might fly away with all such 
examples of taste, carrying with him in the same cargo all the author* 
and patrons and admirers of it ? 

3. Next, Mr. Lascelles goes on to complain that there are several 
‘ fine plantations of oak which are not only ripe and mature, but are 
going back rapidly, and he (the student of forestry) will winder why 
the crop is not realised and the ground replanted, till he is referred 
to clause 6 of th{* same Act, by which he will see that ‘ ground may 
not be cleared of the crop/ Mr. lascelles, I presume, was referring 
here to the William the Third woods, though with much discretion 
he forbore taking the public into his confidence too precisely in the 
matter. These woods are very beautiful and interesting woods, though 
generally not so beautiful as the still older woods, but they are in 
every way worthy of preservation. Unfortunately, they were not 
placed under the same protection as the older woods by the 1877 
Act — the protection that was given them being the clause referred 
to, which directs that the ground should not be cleared. This pro- 
hibition is very vexing to the soul of our officials. The Forest being 
very extravagantly managed, large sums being taken for supervision, 
it is of course pleasant for those who are in office for a time to jiay 
their bills easily and magnificently out of the timber they cut, and 
to exhibit a surplus to a Treasury, that only requires this one simple 
evidence of satisfactory stewardship. 3 Hut would it be in any way 
justifiable to clear these King William the Third woods ? Would it 

* Mr. Lascelles may have meant that lie might not enclose and plant. If so, it 
would have been better to have said it. 

’ Some cuttings in the Forest are legitimate and right, some are utterly lawless 
and unjustifiable. «I suspect that if even the legitimate cuttings which go on yearly 
in the modem plantations were critically examined by competent and disinterested 
persons, the judgment would be that in certain cases (where money was to bo made) 
they were excessive ; just as in other cases, where money was not to be made, they 
have been much neglected. 'Wherever management is extravagant, the managers are 
always tempted to live upon capital. This matter of excessive thinning calls for 
attention. I do not assert that it is so. 1 have not sufficiently examined into the 
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not be a great public misfortune to do so ?* I plead for them as I 
j>lead for the oldest woods, for the sake of their beauty and historic 
interest. Though as a class they are less beautiful than the oldest 
woods, they are all beautiful ancl of a very interesting and distinc- 
tive type. What Mr. Lascelles would like to do with these woods 
is to clear and realise them. *That, fortunately, he cannot do; 
but unfortunately lie has powers of cutting which, if unfairly used, 
may quietly gain his object for him. The present “danger is that 
some fine morning the English people will wake to find that, as 
the result of the sly cuttings that now go on, these woods have been 
gently removed oirt of existence. Then probably there will be 
squalls, and the well-deserved storm will break on the offending 
heads of Mr. Culley and Mr. Lascelles. In that day of wrath we 
shall have one chorus of indignant exclamation from many who 
are now' apathetic, loudly asking, * Who # are these unmitigated 
savages that have destroyed our last examples of King William’s 
forestry ? ’ 4 

And here a rather bitter reflection arises. The Punic faith of the 
Department of Woods and Forests is, as a tradition, deeply graven 
in the minds of tlio-e who ha\e had dealings with them, and these 
sentences of Mr. Lascelles supply a startling example of it. Some 
few T years ago, Mr. Lascelles, quite new to his office, resolved to en- 
close * Burley Old,’ the \ery gem of these King William the Third 
wood*. A large number of the residents entreated the Department 
not to do so. In the correspondence that took place, the strongest 
assurances were given 5 that there was no intention of cutting. 
Those who knew the Department and its little ways only shook their 
heads, and now the incautious Mr. Lascelles — he, fortunately, is one 
of the most incautious men I know — blurts out the real truth. In 
fact, since the enclosure a largo number of oaks have been cut. I 
have not my forest notes with me, but I have myself known about 
between thirty and forty oaks cut in one spring. 

From a forestry point of view, Mr. Lascelles’ desire to clear the 
ground and realise the crop can hardly be praised. Few foresters 
are in favour of clearing a crop. By doing it the moisture of the 
soil is lost, arid with it certain invaluable elements of fertility. The 
opinion is held that many a tree-hearing piece of ground has been 

4 A return ought to be moved for at once in the House of Commons, asking for 
the acreage of the King William the Third plantations, and tho number of trees out 
in each of these plantations during the last seven years. 

4 In our memorial presented to Sir H. Loch, then one of the Commissioners for 
Woods and Forests, we said, * For the same reason we are rejoiced to hear that there 
is no intention of any cuttings being sanctioned in Burley Old, except where such 
cuttings may seem absolutely necessary in the interest of the old trees themselves.* 
It is a pity that a public Department does not try to speak the truth. To fight this 
special Department, is like fighting on enemy that poisons the wells of a country and 
ignores the oxdinary rules of warfare. I think Sir H. Loch would do well to Inquire 
about tho matter. It was his word that we took. 
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ruined by this treatment, and has gone back to its earlier sterile 
condition. It was rather unkind of Sir H. Maxwell to quote this 
passage, especially as he shows later on in the article that he him- 
self is aware that the truer treatment, even where the market is the 
exclusive object, is to keep cutting but never clearing. Mr. Ijascelles. 
cannot clear; unfortunately he can keep cutting. It is this last 
power which should be taken out of his hands. There is also another 
consideration. From a forestry point of view it is interesting to 
have examples to show how plantations were formed in King William 
the Third s time. There is an object lesson of real value in woods of 
a certain date and grown in a certain manner. And now r suppose 
that Mr. Lascelles and Sir H. Maxwell had their way. Suppose that 
the King William the Third woods were gradually cleared one after 
the other, and a certain number of thousands of pounds made by the 
transaction. Would the nation profit eten from a money point of 
view? I doubt it. First of all the money gained would only go to 
bolster up for a few years mure the flagrant wa*te of our administra- 
tion; and, secondly, just as the Department lias lost money on the 
plantations made at the earlier }»art of the century, so they would 
lose money again in replanting these woods. Why should they do 
better? They are the most absurd people of business. There are 
men still living in the Forest who helped to destroy the beautiful 
old woods, and they will tell you of instances where the wood they 
cut was sold at the very lowest prices, some of it even being left 
rotting on the ground. One friend of mine almost rises into poetry 
in his horror of the transaction in which lie assisted. 4 They were 
all slaughtered down — noble, line trees — one a-fop of another, and 
sold for just what they would fetch.’ So it has been in the past. 
And much the same — a little more attention being paid to decent 
appearances — it would be in the future. 

4. Then comes the famous sentence, in the paragraph which Sir 
H. Maxwell quotes, on which Mr. Dascelles’ claim to immortality will 
rest— that the old woods are going to 4 wreck and ruin.’ Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, apparently taking his opinions at second hand, rashly 
endorses the opinion. He says, ‘the extension of common grazing 
put an end absolutely [! !] to the process of natural reproduction of 
wood/ and again, as if tumbling once into the same hole on the same 
occasion was not sufficient : 4 the net result is ... . 4,600 acres of old 
and decaying wood, to replace which, as it dies out, no provision lias 
been made/ Now, I am sure that Sir H. Maxwell does not wish to 
give currency to a mere fable ; and had he, before writing in such 
rash vein, gone to any one of five or six gentlemen that I could have 
named to him, who know the Forest intimately, or even to myself, 
one of our number would have been glad to show him in almost every 
part of the Forest examples of young growth quite sufficient to con- 
vince him that such a statement is a myth of the myths, and deserves 
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public branding as such. Indeed, in order io make rash statements 
of this kind iirq>oKKible, I followed the example of Mr. Esdaile of 
Burley, and had the young growth in some of the old woods counted. 
I picked out several of the most unfavourable examples, and one of 
the most favourable. These are given in the article referred to by 
Sir H. Maxwell ; and how he could stumble into such rash declarations 
as those I have ((noted above, with these figures looking him in the 
face, it, is difficult to say. 0 But there are certain disasters for which 
some persons seem to be predestined, and from which no warning 
saves them. There was, as it is recorded, one post on Salisbury 
Plain. A countryman, having to drive across the Plain, succeeded in 
upsetting his cart against it. 

Sir H. Maxwell does not quite definitely state his own views about 
the Forest ; but apparently, endorsing Mr. l^ascelles, he would clear 
the King William the Third woods, and lift would spend more public 
money in making new plantations, in face of the fact, that the old 
ones, as regards the repayment of expenditure, have failed. Then 
he would clear away ‘a \ast deal of useless rubbish;’ he would re- 
move 4 old and decaying trees ; he would * fell.* * cart,' ‘ bark,’ and 
* burn.’ in order to gi\e us the pleasing picture of these industrial 
operations ; he would introduce exotic species for frhe purpose of test- 
ing them, and in return for permission to carry out these energetic 
proceedings, he would kindly spare for our sakes certain ‘ancient 
groves and isolated groups.' In a word, without the least apprecia- 
tion of what the New Forest is, and why it differs from other w r oods 
and pleasure grounds, he would convert it into a Windsor Park or a 
Lord Broadacres* domain, just as his own or Mr. Lascelles* taste might 
happen to suggest. Now let me state the other view. Out of a 
total acreage, exceeding (>0.000 acres, there are left only about 
4,500 acres of old wood, the last gems of the Forest — thanks to the 
persistent wast (‘fulness of the Office of Woods and Forests and the 
remissness of the English people. There are over 17,000 acres 
of modem plantation, including the King William the Third woods ; 
and between 40,000 and 50.000 acres of oj>en lands. Now the 
position of the 4,500 acres of old woods is as follows. It was 
apjwireiitly tlie intention of Parliament absolutely to protect these 
woods, and it is only by the quibbling of the officials as to the mean- 

• We found, taking young 1 trees eight feet high and over, that in the worst class 
of woods, Class III., the proportion of young trees was as nine to nineteen old trees ; 
in woods which we roughly classed as Class II., that the proportion of young trees 
was from one up to four (young trees) to one old tree ; whilst I think in the best class, 
Class I., the proportion would rise to five or six young trees, up to ten or even more 
young trees, to one old tree. In the worst class, No. III., it must be remembered that 
in the larger part of these woods the young growth cannot grow at present. Young 
growth will not grow, even if planted, under dense beeches. In time the storm will 
open out clear spaces, and then the young growth will come. In all the woods be- 
longing to Class I. this is exactly what has happened. Our counting was rapidly 
but quite fairly done. There were probably mistakes in it. 
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ing of the word ‘ ornamental/ and the careless fashion in which 
Parliament allows itself to be defied, that they have not been pro- 
tected. The Act (1877) says : 4 The ancient ornamental woods and 
trees in the Forest shall be preserved ... and wood shall be pro- 
vided for the satisfaction of fuel rights without the sacrifice of 
ornamental timber.* Well, the nation took these words in their plain 
moaning, at least that part of it which really cared for old woods, and 
was greatly rejoiced at them. Mr. Lascelles himself, till he dis- 
covered how safe it was to ignore and defy Parliament, used to 
acknowledge and bewail the restriction placed upon him. It was on 
the same occasion as that on which he complained that he could not 
out — 4 smack and smooth/ to use the historic phrase — the King 
William the Third woods, that he also complained, 4 Felling is 
forbidden, and planting is forbidden/ 

Well, it will hardly be believed that, notwithstanding this de- 
cision of Parliament, notwithstanding Mr. Lascelles* recognition of 
it, Mr. Culley and Mr. Lascelles have gone on — year in, year out — 
cutting away at the old timber. Again and again we have com- 
plained; and last year we secured (through the {Select Committee on 
Woods and Forests) a return of the trees cut in the old woods — not 
including the King William the Third woods — during the last se\en 
years. During those se\en years o\er 2,000 trees have been 
cut ; and in one (exceptional) year each tree averaged in value over 
51. 10a. Yet, in giving evidence before this Committee of 1890, 
Mr. Lascelles had the courage to say. 4 There has been no cutting 
whatever of timber which could reasonably be called ornamental 
timber/ 

And here I am tempted to digress for a moment to refer to that 
select committee. It will seem strange to many persons why a select 
committee to inquire into this v ery Department of Woods and Forests, 
which has committed all these sins, should not have helped the 
nation by throwing a little useful light upon what is going on. The 
truth is, that select committees of the House of Commons to inquin* i 
into public departments are much given to resemble those pasteboard 
fronts which figure on the >tage and elsewhere. The leading spirits on 
them are men who either are in office, or who intend to be in office, 
and who — with rare exceptions — have exceedingly little inclination 
to quarrel with pul die departments, to probe matters too deeply, or 
to expose any underlying sore places. The consequence is that the 
examination into the matter consists of a process of the gentlest 
scratching of the surface — much like the Indian lyot scratching the 
soil with his wooden plough — with considerable care taken not to 
disturb any undersoil. If by any chance you happen to get on the 
committee a man of the old rugged independent type, with shrewd 
perceptions and the grip of a bull-dog, who cares only to drag a job 
into the light and values the social interests of the right honourable 
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gentlemen, who sit on the two front benches, at the smallest coin that 
circulates in her Majesty’s realm, things would be different ; but these 
men don’t grow readily in our present political atmosphere, and there- 
fore the tendency of a select committee for this particular purpose is 
to wear kid gloves and to handle things delicately. To give a 
humble illustration : If any j>erson is good enough to read my 
evidence on the second day before the Committee (Blue Book 
333, 1890), he will see the truth of what I am saying. I brought 
— rightly or wrongly — several serious accusations against the manage- 
ment of the Forest. I insisted — quoting the authority of Mr. Peebles, 
the Duke of Northumberland’s forester, to confirm my statement — 
that the modem plantations were much neglected ; I insisted that 
the accounts w T ere improperly presented ; that considerable expenses 
incurred for game w ere concealed under the head of ‘maintenance- 
labour ; ’ that trees •were cut in the old woods in defiance of 
the spirit, if not of the letter, of the Act of Parliament ; and I 
pointed out certain sources of waste and mismanagement. \ny 
persons who are good enough to read that evidence (if they are 
students of human nature the\ will deri\e a good deal of amusement 
from it) can judge for themsehes as regards the spirit in which it 
was met by the three right honouiable gentlemen tflio directed the 
committee. No leal attempt was made to ascertain how far such 
e\ils existed or did not exist . Sir \V. Harcourt blustered ; Mr. Jackson 
effervesced ; and Mr. Fowler, with a strange imprudence, assured the 
committee that he himself had \isited a certain plantation to which 
I had specifically referred. Now this plantation is over 800 acres ; 
and to thoroughly ascertain its condition would require several 
days of real hard work dc\oted to the puqjose. Did Mr. Fowler 
know more about it at that time than what could be learnt by 
having been once driven through it in a carriage by Sir W. Harcourt ? 
I do not state that this was so ; I a^k Mr. Fowler, if it is true or 
not ? 

, I don't want to press too hardly iq>on these } joints. We are all 
of us human — es]jecially, of course, Sir W. Harcourt — but the moral 
is pretty plain. If the nation wants to know about the manner in 
which any public department carries on its work, it must not ask 
right honourable gentlemen to provide it with the knowledge. 
There is too much fellow-feeling; there are too many nervous fibres 
that inosculate. Ruder hands are required to deal successfully with 
a scandal that exists, to 'catch hold manfully of it, and drag it up by 
the roots. There are many gentlemen who are excellent surgeons, 
provided it is not their own flesh and blood on which they are called 
to operate. Let it be only an abscess on the little finger, and it is 
wiser to put the lancet in other hands. 

In such a case, it may be asked, what should be done ? A small 
body of three or four business men of keenness and integrity should 
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be appointed. They should have only one object to serve — that of 
ascertaining and making public the truth — and they should be under 
no obligations to the powers that be. Will the tfovernment give us 
such a body to examine into 4 Woods and Forests,’ or doe-, it prefer 
to continue ploughing with the Indian ryot’s plough ? 

From this digression I return to the question of our old woods. 

I ask the English people to try to understand what has taken place, 
and is now taking place. Towards the end of last century, and 
through all the earlier part of this century, the New Forest still 
remained the most beautiful and interesting spot in England. You 
might have passed through mile u|>on mile of natural woodland wit h- 
out drawing rein. It was a bit of country that had escaped modern 
changes. It was a bit of the older England — the England of the 
outlaw, of the singer of ballads, of t lie lo\er of the greenwood lift* — 
which, belonging to the'past, had by some fortunate accident survived 
into the present. To a country like ours — crowded with thi* modern 
busy life — such a fragment should ha\e been priceless, lint to a 
public department, as to a French sapper, there is nothing sacred, 
whether in the earth below or in the heavens abo\c. Bit by bit the 
old woods were destroyed, and the new’ plantations were put in their 
place. Hundreds and hundreds of acres of woodland, rich in beauty 
and historic interest, were sacrificed — and for wliat ? The authorities 
knew — or might have known — that what they were doing could not 
pay. They knew that their expensive processes would eat up all 
profit, that salaries were piled ujKin salaries, and'that the poor blind- 
folded nation could not watch over its concerns. Why. then, did 
they pursue this destructive course ? I think the answei must be, 
first, that they did not in the least understand or care about the thing 
with which they were dealing ; and, secondly, that they were possessed 
with a feverish wish to appear to be doing something, ami to have*, 
something to show — wdietlier the something was good or bad in itself y 
whether it would yield less or more than the expense incurred upon 
It — in return for the official salaries. And to-day there is the same* 
feverishness, and therefore just the same danger. Bather than do no- 
thing, rather than discharge carefully and conscientiously the ordinary 
useful duties of their office, our officials long to distinguish them- 
selves by doing something big — to cut, to enclose, to plant, quite care- 
less of what is destroyed in the process, quite careless whether they 
will be able hereafter to justify their last work any better than, if 
called upon, they could justify the earlier work of their predecessors. 

Now let me state why I plead so strongly for preserving these 
remaining bits of natural woodland. I ask it on several grounds : 
(1) Because it can be shown that the old woods are reproducing 
themselves satisfactorily throughout the forest. No sane man can 
expect to fin^ young growth under old beeches growing thickly 
together ; but wherever gaps come, caused by time and storm, there 
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the tangle grows, and in the protective tangle grow the young trees. — 

* the self-comers,’ as they are called. Of course certain things must 
not be done : the fern must not be cut in these few open spaces, as 
it is now cut by our authorities, since the scythe destroys year by 
year both the tangle and the seedling. Given this one common- 
sense condition, and the reproduction of the old woods is absolutely 
certain. With some very few exceptions — not worth considering 
here — wherever there is open space, wherever there is light and air, " 
in time th£ tangle must grow, and with the tangle must come the 
self-comers safely protected by it. The thing hardly admits of a 
question ; it is, under present conditions of stock, a certainty. 

(2) Because the object is not to grow as much timber as can be 
grown per acre, but to continue the natural woodland, which has 
come down to us from the past, with its many varying and beautiful 
incidents. From dense woods of beech A, so dense that nothing 
grows under their shade, you pass to groups of trees growing in their 
own fashion, from them to single trees, to open spaces of heath and 
fem. to glades of close-cropped lawn, to tangles of holly and thorn — 
each succeeding the other in charming variety — until you reach the 
boundary of the wood, where the eternal war of trees and plain goes 
on, each striving to encroach on the territory of tfie other. Nothing 
is more interesting than this warfare. The wood, constantly throwing 
out fresh outposts, wherever circumstances in the least favour an 
advance, gains in se\eral directions, whilst it is apt to lose in the one 
special direction from which the strong south-west gales make their 
attack. Amongst the results of this warfare is that broken line of 
boundary which is so pleasant to the eye. 

Now it has to be remembered that really natural woodland exists 
hardly any' where in England. Plantations, mixed timber and coppice, 
parks, arboretums, pleasure grounds, you have in any quantity 
scattered over the country; but natural woodland — in the sense of 
forest, that through a long course of time has grown up untended, 
where art and .artifice have had no part , where the cattle have roamed 
at will, where there is no need to cut the finest trees for purposes of 
market, where the young growth has to avail itself of those wiles and 
defences against its enemies, which those, who knowhow to look, find 
in all jmrts of nature — is so rare as to be hardly seen anywhere in 
England away from the New Forest. 7 

r An opinion has been put forward, that certain of the old woods were in earlier 
times encoppiced, or fenced in. I believe, from the evidence of the ground, some 
were, some were not. The matter is of little importance, though it might be argued, 
by those who wish to take the old woods under their deadly protection, that if the 
fence was required then, it is required now. No comparison of value, however, can 
be made between the laxge head of deer, that has existed at certain times in the 
forest, and our present moderate stock of cattle and ponies. Deer in large quantities 
are, as I believe, far the most destructive of the three animals as regards the young 
wood ; and it is since the removal of the deer that the larger part of the jpresent young 
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(3) Because, granted that the object is not to grow timber but to 
preserve a bit of nature, no man is fit to meddle with these old woods 
and to improve their wild and varying beauty. There are, of course, 
plenty of persons who think themselves specially designed by their 
artistic perceptions to go into these old woods, cut here, clear there, 
and plant somewhere else. There are two great dangers that always 
threaten a beautiful bit of nature — meddlesomeness and conceit. 
There are, unfortunately, very few men who care much about what 
is beautiful in itself ; but there are plenty of men who care about 
their own little ideas, and delight in peddling and pottering over 
fancy creations of their own. I hope Sir H. Maxwell will not comj.>el 
me to put him mentally into this awful class of misguided human 
beings. When he complacently says. * There is a vast deal of useless 
rubbish which should be cleared away to make room for vigorous 
growth,’ he makes one feel as a good many unhappy people felt when 
•Sir Gorgius Midas asked the young painter to put a little colour into 
his Eembrandt for him. What is rubbish ? Is it the old trees }>ast 
their prime? But to the lover of forest ground these are as beautiful 
and as interesting as their younger rivals. Is it the stunted, cramped, 
wind-blasted dwarfs of trees, which are here and there to be met 
with ? But these, too, have their place among the many varied in- 
cidents of natural woodland, and tell the interesting story of the 
struggle where the forces were most adverse. Is it trees which lia\e 
grown from youth almost intertwined uith each other, forming, as 
painters know so well, the one head, as it were, of a gigantic tree ? 
But what lover of trees would wish to separate these Davids and 
Jonathans from each other — independently of the opinion of many 
foresters that trees deprived of their intimate conqjanions snffer and 
die in consequence ? Is it the heath, the gorse, and the bracken ? 
Is it the tangle of holly and thorn ? To a careless eye these last 
might seem to injure the growth of the young oaks and beeches 
when they have reached a certain stage ; but they do not. The 
young trees grow away both from the holly and the thorn, being of 
quicker growth ; and when once t hey have topj>ed the thorn which 
has so faithfully nursed them, then they behave as ungratefully as 
the rest of us, and, now that its useful pur^Kwe is ended, kill it with 
their drip and shade. The holly stands shade so well that it lives 
longer; but I do not think that it does any harm at all worth con- 
sidering. The truth is, there is no rubbish : all is beautiful ; all is 
part of a whole; all has its meaning and story; and the things 
which Sir Herbert Maxwell would probably sweep away are the very 

growth has appeared. The deer were so pressed by hunger, that they kept a large 
part of the tangle down, and with it the young growth. Apart from the question of 
cncoppicement, or enclosure, one thing is important to observe. It is that the woods 
were allowed to grow in their own way, without thinning or interference. It is just 
for this reason that, from an artistic point of view, they are now so beautiful. 
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things which make the old woods of the New Forest different from 
the thousands of pleasure-grounds which are to be found anywhere 
and everywhere. ‘ Clearing away rubbish * is the historic phrase of 
every person who has spoilt a beautiful bit of nature because it failed 
to appeal to him. 

(4) Then I plead for the old woods being left entirely alone, not 
only for the sake of the artist, but of the forester as well. I claim it 
in the first instance for the arliM and the lover of nature. I ask the 
artist if it would not be a priceless boon for him that somewhere in 
England there should be a sanctuary of nature, where ash and beech, 
holly and thorn, fern and gorse, all struggled for possession of the 
soil, where trees were left to ripen and slowly decay to their fall, 
where the cattle wandered at will, forcing tlieir own path through the 
undergrowth, where the * self-comers 9 struggled up, eluding danger 
by nestling in the tangle, and bit by bit replacing the older wood, as 
t he storms oi>ened up for t hem spaces of light and air, where the 
hand of man played no interfering part, but from generation to gene- 
ration the struggle of nature went on, and the battle of the 'trees 
was lost here to-day and won there to-morrow. But I appeal also to 
the foi*es»ter. 1 lia\c no oppo.^ition of any kind to offer to a school of 
forestry, except to a Go\ eminent school — on the grounds that it is 
much best for Government, with its cumbrous machinery and third- 
rate mothes, not to play with any kind of science, not to undertake 
researches which those princi}>al]y interested should be undertaking 
for themselves, not to dabble in providing posts for those who learn 
to sene them in sdme fashion or another, not always the worthiest 
fashion, nor to take money compulsorily from those who don’t 
wish to apply it to such purposes. The science of forestry is like 
every other science' in the world; it is rich in its own interests, 
rich in its own rewards, and worthy of hearty encouragement 
at our hands. All that I socially claim in this matter is that the 
4.600 acres of old wood should not be used for eocperimental forestry. 
Preserved by some blessed chance in their wild condition, they 
are too sacred to be allowed to undergo experiments from the hands 
of any of us, simple or learned. But for all that they may be of 
the highest sen ice to forestry as a science. It is a great gain to 
have a bit of wild nature — left absolutely without interference — 
where the forester may study the natural changes that tend to come, 
and the new results that from time to time show themselves, emerg- 
ing from the conflict of forces. For those who desire experiment — 
and I have no word to say against experiment in its proper place — 
there are over 17,000 acres of modem plantation in the Forest, 
and woods and timber of every kind in all parts of the country, which 
may very properly be subjected to experiment. But these special 
old woods, whose like we shall never see again, should be only for the 
forestry of observation. In them let us be content to watch natural 
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experiments without lifting a finger of our own. There are at this 
moment several interesting points — several little bits of evolution 
going on on a small scale — that deserve attention, if only dangerous 
people like Sir H. Maxwell can be locked up in their public depart- 
ments, and persuaded to leave us — and what is to them our rubbish — 
alone. 

I will conclude by stating what I practically advise. So long as the 
nation owns the New Forest — an owning which I do not justify, or 
attempt to justify — so long it should carefully guard these old woods. 
1. It should stop in the most summary way the cuttings which 
are now carried on against the intention of Parliament ; if necessary, 
it should strengthen the Act of Parliament ; it should grant the same 
full protection to the King William the Third woods 8 and to 
certain beautiful patches of old wood embedded in the recent planta- 
tions ; in all these woods and fragments of woods it should allow no 
tree to be cut ; no tangle bf any kind to he interfered with ; no young 
trees to be planted, al>ove all, not of the new fancifully chosen (I 
accept Sir H. Maxwell’s rebuke about the word ‘ fanciful ’) species 
that are dear to the heart of the dabbler ; no thinning of any kind ; 9 

■ The only cuttings which might possibly bo permitted in the King William the 
Third woods are : (l) cuttings for Crown repairs. If permitted, a return should be 
immediately made toVarliamcnt of the trees cut, and the purposes to which they 
were applied. It is, however, doubtful policy to allow the thin end oi the wedge. 
(2) Where an old and decayed tree hangs dangerously over any road or track, or 
piece of private property. 

9 Worthy souls need not be frightened at ibis prohibition. It is sufficient to 
remember that all the great natural timber forests were produced without thinning; 
and though thinning is desirable in cases where timber is being grown as quickly as 
possible for the market, Nature has her own methods of thinning. When young 
trees are growing close together, the stronger ones presently grow away from the 
others; a difference in (he vitality of the seed (see Grigor) favouring this difference 
in growth. The weaker ones, when once topped, arc then exposed to the drip and 
the shade of their successful rivals ; they begin to grow in a horizontal direction so 
as to get to the light, and then their fate is sealed. Of course, in a naturally grown 
wood, many differences are to be seen in the fashion of growth. In some cases, as 
before described, three or four trees will form one group with one head, the outside 
trees sloping outwards and each tree getting sufficient ait and light to hold its own. 
These groups are specially beautiful incidents of natural woodland. Every painter 
knows how beautiful they are, and how different in character the wood is where they 
are found from the wood where the forester (quite rightly from the timber point of 
view) has carefully separated ever}’ tree from its fellows. It should also be remem- 
bered that certain other circumstances help in natural forest to prevent overcrowding 
of the young growth. The young growth, when not protected by the tangle, is often 
(not always) destroyed (or retarded for some years) by the bite of cattle; and, 
moreover, there is no rush of uniform growth, as in the case of a plantation. The 
growth comes up at different moments, and is of different ages ; all of which cir- 
cumstances favour natural thinning. Any person who carefully examines certain of 
the old woods will see that they were not thinned during their growth; and that in 
consequence we have every variety of growth, trees growing dose to each other and 
forming groups, and trees that have found room to develop into fine single types. 
The same thing is taking place now with the young growth. There are some in- 
teresting remarks in Grigor on its not being necessary to thin the natural forests of 
Scotch fir ; and I am told that the custom has grown up in Germany to put off the 
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no paying of bills for forest management with timber from the old 
woods; and, above all, no ‘clearing away of rubbish.* Except to 
remove a fallen tree — that has fallen, ripe with old age, or over- 
powered by the storm — the ring of axe should never be heard in 
the old woods. 

2. The expenses of the Forest should be mercilessly cut down. 1 ® 
Terms should be made with Mr. Lascelles, and his post should be 
filled up at much less expense by a working forester whose soul would 
not he above the daily work of his plantations ; whilst all through the 
forest, supervision should be reduced. It is monstrous that in order 
to pay officials who v are not required, trees should be cut and sold 
from the old woods, that t lie very existence of the William the Third 
woods should be endangered, and that some of the modem planta- 
tions .should he severely thinned — if such is the ease — with a view to 
the present rather than the future. 

3. Certain mischievous privileges of the Crown as regards shooting 
should be done away with. The accounts should be pro] >erly, clearly, 
and fully presented ; and the nation should not. be made — unknown 
to itself — to contribute towards the shooting either of the Crown or 
of anybody else. 

4. Fuel rights should be bought up, at all events to the point 
that those which were left should be easily covered by the years 
windfalls. If it were shown to be desirable, the larger rights might 
be bought up. and the smaller rights left. 

5. The recent plantations — which have been much neglected — 
should he carefully Attended to. There is much room here both for 
the science and the practical ait of forestry. If M. Boppe were 
allowed to walk carefully through that particular plantation through 
which I ha\e always guessed that Sir W. ILarcourt and Mr. Fowler 
once drove comfortably together — perhaps discussing the coming of 
that golden future in which the English voter will amend the errors 
of his ways — well can I understand the wringing of his hands over 
English forestry. In social allusion to that plantation, Mr. Peebles 
(forester to the Duke of Northumberland) wrote : ‘The point which 
most strikes anyone in the management of some of the plantations 
is their utter neglect.’ 

C. It should be considered whether, according to Mr. G. Briscoe 
Eyre’s suggestion, the New Forest should not be transferred from the 
Office of Woods and Forests to the Board of Works. Some con- 
stitutional difficulties might possibly have to be got over; but 
Mr. W. H. Smith’s excellent doctrine — very unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced some years ago — that Crown property was property held for 

thinning of trees such as oak and beech till a late date, in order to favour the natural 
selection of the best individual. 

10 I have tried to show elsewhere that a reduction of 2,0 001. or 2,5002. could be 
made on our yearly expenditure. 
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the good of the people, may safely guide us in the matter. Being 
away from home, I cannot refer to the passage ; but I think on the 
same occasion he thoroughly convinced his own party and a section 
of the Liberal party also, that Crown 2>roj>erty was not only for the 
good, but at the disposal, of the nation. 

I am always glad to send papers about the Forest to any person 
interested. My address is at present Cladich, Argyleshire; later, 
Old House, Ringwood. 

Auberon Herbert. 
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FERDINAND LASSALLE 


< I have made the inventory of my life,’ Lassalle said a few days 
before bis death. ‘ It has been independent, courageous, and sincere : 
futurity will do me justice.’ These words were prophetic. His 
fame is now world-wide, and liis private reputation is gradually be- 
coming cleared from some of the worst charges preferred against him. 

To us in England, until within the last few years, LassalleV was 
a name cited by a few abstruse thinkers only. Now it instinctively 
occurs to all who widi to consider, even in the most superficial 
manner, the questions that are agitating the end of our century. 
Europe recognises that it was this ‘.lew adventure* * who first gave 
shape to the deep-lying, indissoluble forces that had lain germinating 
in men’s minds since the publication of Kous-eau’s nebulous Contrat 
Social and Voltaire’s irreverent Diew et lea llommes , and seem likely 
to influence politics and society for many a decade to come. 

Rodbortus, a contenyplative scholar and country gentleman, had 
thought them out and restated them amidst the woods and gardens 
of Jagetzow ; Karl Marx, in the centre of English metropolitan 
industry, had scientifically and philosophically winnowed much of the 
grain from the chaff ; but it was Ferdinand Lassalle who first made 
of these forces a power to shake the timbers that upheld the petty 
principalities and princedoms in Germany, and a lever to free the 
industrial classes of the Fatherland from the paralysing restrictions 
on labour. If Frederick the Great gave laws and an extended con- 
stitution to the Kingdom of Prussia, if Bismarck effected the unifica- 
tion of the Empire, raising it to its present all-powerful position 
among the nations, Lassalle most certainly gave its people the idea 
of freedom, and within limits the right of free expression and free 
action. The wave of emancipated thought that rolled over Europe 
after the Revolution of 1848 would have fallen, beaten back from the 
shores of Germany, had not Lassalle skilfully and courageously taken 
it at the flood, bearing his countrymen out of a land of drudgery and 
mental imprisonment to one where labour was consecrated, and 
equality was understood as work in coiqmon and enjoyment in 
common. 

Some of his German biographers have been so short-sighted as 
VOL.XXX— No. 175 BB 
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to aay that he will be remembered for his philosophic and poetic 
work only. Germans are indulgent as to style, if learning enough 
be displayed ; but Lassalle had neither the austerity of form nor the 
sense of proportion necessary to make a poet or a dramatist. Years 
hence, when ‘Heraclitus the Dark* and his drama, Franz von 
Sidcingen, have been swept away with the other rubbish that en- 
cumbers the shelves of the learned, the meeting at the sign of the 
4 Kleine Quellen * at Leipzig in 1863, when he addressed a numerically 
unimportant body of working men, and gave them what he called 
the ‘ Arbeiter Programme,’ the • Working Men’s Programme/ will be 
looked upon as one of the events of the century.. 

In our day, when Socialism is a recognised agent, and an English 
Prime Minister has been heard to say that * we are all Socialists now/ 
it is difficult to realise that the doctrines which on that occasion 
were promulgated by Lassalle were looked on as the theories of a 
revolutionary dreamer. General suffrage. State credit for productive 
associations, economic emancipation of the working man from the 
iron law of competition in wages were \*hat he pleaded for — subjects 
that have formed material for many discourses in Parliament, and 
almost all the ‘extra-Parliamentary’ harangues of the last ten years. 

Alexander vqu Humboldt, after reading one of Ijassalle's speeches, 
laid it before his royal master, with the pertinent remark. 4 Das ist 
ein Wunderkind/ There is something miraculous in his quick ]>ower 
of perception and analysis : sentences and words of his give us the 
pith and marrow of all that has been said or written on the subject 
of Socialism. They struck on men’s minds at the time with a sudden 
flash, ‘ making them stand * (he says in one of his sjjeeches) * and 
watch with wonderment his and his fellow-thinkers’ soaring flight, 
as they might watch a flock of cranes winging their way across the 
heavens, filling the air with strange and mournful cries.’ 

The records of biographers with regard to the great agitator are 
curiously scanty. His earlier biographers treat him as a ‘ su]>erlative 
Hebrew conjuror/ the initiator of a clever scheme of social recon- 
struction ; his private life is generally dismissed with contemptuous 
shortness of paragraph. Without trouble being taken to investigate 
motives or likelihood of guilt or innocence, he is credited with a not 
very reputable attachment to a woman old enough to be his mother ; 
and the full measure of his sins seems in their eyes complete because 
he fell shot in a duel for the sake of Helena von Kacowitza, whom he 
ardently loved and desired to make his wife. This last episode is 
treated by all his biographers, from Braudes, his most sympathetic 
rev i ewer, toLindau, with stem brevity ; and Becker, with an ingrati- 
tude rarely to be found, collected all the scandalous tit-bits, veracious 
or unvexadooi, after his friend’s death, and published them to a world 
that was still aghast at the magnitude of the calamity that had over- 
taken one of the greatest of her sons. 
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In the region of politics the standard of virtue fluctuates. 
Vehement condemnation of the sinner arises, as we have lately seen 
in England, from expediency, and a desire to drag down a political 
opponent, rather than from a genuine zeal for the proprieties of life. 
In Lassalle’s case it is especially easy to understand how judgments 
became warped and views distorted. Christian and Constitutional 
authorities naturally sided against him. His own nationality never 
forgave his secession from their ranks. He imposed himself upon 
his following, and made them cohere, by his ardent enthusiasms, 
his bitter hates, and his strong prejudices ; but propitiation of any 
particular sect or opinion, or an attempt to conform himself to social 
exigencies on prudential grounds, he never contemplated for a 
moment. The world saw him at his worst and at his best: there 
was for him no treading of the macadamized highroad marked off by 
the milestones of custom and routine. 

We are enabled to consider more clearly the problem of this 
interesting life by the publication in Germany within the la«t few 
months of lii.s diary kept during the winters of 1840 and ’41. when 
he was still a boy. This day-to-day record of the development of an 
intellect already virile would be interesting amid any circumstances : 
it is doubly so when we remember that this intellect^ was destined to 
become a preponderating one in a decisive movement in the progress 
of Euro}>ean civilisation. All the ]>eculiarities of his character and 
temperament are ruthlessly dragged into the light of day. We see 
the overwhelming determination, the unbending sincerity, the violent 
temper, the hatred of injustice, with many other meaner qualities 
that later became patent to the world. When we remember the age 
of the writer, we realise that there is a wonderful prescience in the 
boy’s journal. 4 Nature,’ he says, echoing Heine, * had designed 
llobespierre and Kant to weigh coffee and sugar ; but destiny 
determined that they should weigh other things, and she laid on the 
scales of one a king, and on those of the other a god. and they 
weighed them exactly. So will I weigh our oppressors/ 

The youthful century had passed through what some one has 
called its 4 growing pains.’ Literature and art were gradually re- 
covering from the iron rule of shot and shell, which had reigned for 
twenty-five years, when, in the quaint old comer house at Breslau, by 
the sluggish waters of the Ohle, the young socialist first lifted up his 
voice in a protest against nature and society. That same year, 1825, 
Disraeli published 4 Vivian Grey,’ and O’Connell passed his Bill for 
Catholic emancipation. Heine went to Hamburg, to begin his career 
as a lawyer ; at the fortress of Gaeta, Mazzini thought out his scheme 
for the unity of Italy, Alfred de Musset read 4 Don Quixote and at 
the head of 4 La jeune France,’ Victor Hugo, Samson-like, pulled the 
temple of classicism, with its unities and monotonous alexandrines, 
about the ears of astonished critics. 


bb2 
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The Lassals (at this time they spelt their name in the ordinary 
Jew fashion) were silk merchants ; Ferdinand added the two letters 
when he went to Paris ; the 4 de/ however, which some of his French 
friends interpolated, he indignantly repudiated. 

You hare put before my name (be writes to Sophie de Solutzeff ) a 1 de ' which 
does not belong to it. I have not the honour to be noble. Bourgeois by birth, 
belonging to the people by heart, I have neither the right nor the wish to use this 
‘ de,' which is the distinctive title of families who call themselves noble because 
they possess some small village or estate, the name of which, with a ( de ’ prefixed, 
indicates the possession and the origin. But, as nothing belongs to me but the 
entire world, I cannot particularise, and 1 will not lessen my origin and possession 
by this distinctive sign. * 

Heymann Lassal, his father, with that industry and buoyancy of 
energy which characterises the race, accumulated a fortune amply 
sufficient to raise his children above the cares of want. He fulfilled 
his avocations in solemn routine, laying heavy honest hands on every 
prose detail of his silk mercery, letting all the poetic meaning of life 
slip' through liis fat fingers, while his narrow-minded wife, with her 
jealousy and her small vanities, ruled the household, and nagged at 
husband, daughter, and son in the Hebrew-German jargon familiarly 
called ‘ Mauschel/ of which we are given some specimens in the 
diary. They seemed to have lived the usual contracted life that 
most of the Nathaniels, the Benjamins, the Solomons, the Jacobsons, 
lived in other cities of Germany, occupied with their sordid money- 
making and worldly affairs, ‘ pocket handkerchiefless and hooked- 
nosed,’ bearing on every limb and feature the fell record of centuries 
of persecution ; ‘ having fallen away/ as Lassalle says, ‘ from the 
ideal of their greatest genius, Christ, as Englishmen have fallen 
away from the ideal of William Shakespeare ! * Some of the superior 
intellects, Heine, Mendelssohn, Auerbach, freed themselves from the 
chains of conventionality and prejudice that bound their co- 
religionists, and sought, in a freer, more expanded air, the develop- 
ment of their genius ; but most of t he oppressed race, bowed down by 
persecution and injustice, kept entirely to their own narrow circle, 
bought and sold, attended synagogues, and intermarried among 
themselves, as we see them now doing in every European capital 
other than our own. 

His father was irritable and tyrannical. Lassalle, in spite of his 
affection for him, makes this evident in innumerable instances, 
immediately correcting the statement by an expression of tenderness 
and gratitude. Family dissensions were numerous and acrimonious ; 
serenity was unknown in the domestic atmosphere; much of the 
hardihood of temper, hatred of injustice, and aggressive energy in 
Lassalle’s tempestuous nature were undoubtedly developed by the 
daily jar of misunderstandings, sometimes breaking into open warfare, 
that reigned around him in his youth. The boy himself acknow- 
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ledges the mixture of good and evil that was so strangely interwoven 
in his nature, and made him a difficult problem for those who had 
the charge of his education. He forged both his parents’ signatures 
on his master’s reports, and then bitterly repented the deception. 

The torture that I suffered is not to be expressed ; I felt utterly overwhelmed. 
Cut how full of strange contradictions is the human heart 1 1, who had committed 
a crime, had forged my parents* handwriting, and become further and further 
involved in lies : at that moment 1 prayed, more fervently than I ever did in my 
life before that God might help me, and that this, the first deception in my life, 
should be the last. 1 felt calm directly 1 had prayed, as if 1 really believed that 
God would listen to my .supplication. 

Old Heymann seems to have been the only person before whom 
the boy trembled. 

I do not know (lie writes) bow it is I played billiards and cards all Sunday 
evening, a thing my father has strictly forbidden me Co do ; I forged his signature 
on my reports ; and yet I love my father with all the strength of my heart, as only 
a child can love. I would clitHjrfully lay down my life if it would avail bun anj - 
thing. 

The day after this passionate outburst we find him coolly writing 
across his report c Walirheit und Dichtung/ ‘Truth and Romance/ 
and returning it thus defaced to the master. • 

There is, even in these early years, the manner of the tragic 
comedian in the incandescent youth. We give an incident as he 
himself relates it. 

Mother bought me a cap ; so far so good. In the afternoon I wished to change 
my inexpressibles : then* were no buttons for the braces. There was immediately 
a fine row ; no one lmd time to sew them on for me. Futher told me to take them 
off and put on my old ones. 4 1 will not allow you to be so vain/ be said. 'They 
are both old rubbish/ I answered him impatiently, lie was veiy angry, and tried 
to box my ears, whilst telling me he would not allow me to cry. Every word I 
said in excuse made him still more angry. ' I will not allow you to beat me like 
this/ I said between my sobs. On this he set to work and beat me violently. I 
stopped ctying at once, dried my teurs, and looked at him defiantly, pale as death, 
lie almost struck me in the face, but restrained himself. I dressed quite calmly, 
said I was going to II fibers, and went out fully possessed with the idea of throw- 
ing myself into the Ohle. When 1 reached the bank 1 stopped, and thought how 
I should do it. ‘ You go down the steps/ 1 said to myself. 4 When you are on 
the last one you stick a foot in the water, then you raise the other one in the air, 
you fall forward, and are free.’ At this moment I thought of my mother and my 
father; but so great was my excitement I went deliberately down the steps. 
Suddenly I heard some one calling ' Ferdinand.’ 1 turned ; my father stood behind 
me, paler than myself. ' What are you doing here P ’ 4 1 am looking at the river.’ 

4 You need not go to school ; come bock home.’ 1 followed, sat down on the sofa 
in the sitting-room, and in half an hour came to my senses^ My father crep f up softly 
several times, to make sure I was there ; his pallor shewed me he had guessed my 
intention. Hu! I shudder now at the thought of drowning. 'Poor Tom's 
Mold!' 

His sister Frederika was some years older than himself. She 
had engaged herself to her cousin Ferdinand Friedlander, somewhat of 
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an adventurer, as we learn from Heine’s life. He invested money for 
the poet in various securities that did not prove remunerative ; and, 
in consequence of the unfortunate transactions, Heine quarrelled 
with him. The manner in which the family asked Ferdinand’s 
opinion on this prospective son-in-law, and Set him to discover the 
means and position of another suitor in the event of Friedlander’s 
engagement being broken off, is remarkable, considering what an 
irresponsible 4 Taugenichts ’ he represents himself to be. The son of 
Shem, however, seemed quite equal to the occasion, and treated the 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence with all the unromantic 
precision of an experienced matrimonial agent . ' 

At this period, if we may judge from his financial transactions, 
Lassalle showed more aptitude for commerce than for literature. He 
‘shwopped’ a pen-knife with his mother, and made half a silver 
groschen by the transaction ; he lent his school-fellows books that 
belonged to the public library, and made them ]«iy money for them. 
The stern tenet of his Semitic ancestors is his — ‘An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth.* In the course of a quarrel with his sister, 
he cast himself on his knees, and cried until he was hoarse, k Snake, 
with your crocodile tears, you shall repent this hour! By God, I 
swear if I live fifty, if I live a hundred, years, I will not forget this 
hour on my death-bed ; but you shall remember it too.* 

When I read these passionate sentences (Paul Lindau, his biographer, tells us) 
I vividly recalled the sam^ Lassalle, as I heard him later, in 1864, addressing 
thousands of workmen at Iserlolm, his right hand raised, his eyes flaming, 
thundering with raised voice, 4 This is what the bourgeois of the u Fortsclintt ’* 
Party have done for your workmen ! Swear, swear that you will be revenged ! ' 

His boundless self-confidence increased as time went on. He 
called it 4 glorious belief in myself.* He compared himself to a noble 
eagle, whose flesh and eyes ravens, magpies, and other contemptible 
carrion tried to feed on ; but he felt a new life awakening within 
him ; spreading his rushing wings, he soared towards the sun, while 
the croaking ravens and magpies flew away. 

‘The croaking ravens and magpies,’ by which he meant his 
school-fellows and masters, soon made Breslau too hot for the 
arrogant youth. They complained of his insupportable vanity, 
foppish tastes, and domineering spirit. 4 Lassalle, 5 they said, ( likes 
to have an inlaid handle to his Jacobin poniard, and lace round his 
Phrygian cap.’ His vanity, which was huge, was in a manner 
justified by his radiant appearance. Rather tall for his age, grace- 
ful, with a small head, the brow high and clearly defined by the 
crisp chestnut hair, a straight nose, and large blue eyes beaming with 
intelligence, he was undeniably attractive. 

At Leipzig, to which, by his own wish, he was sent to study 
mercantile affiurs at the commercial school, we find an expansion in 
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bis intellectual horizon. He Boon came to the conclusion that I * * 4 he 
never would become a tradesman,’ and sat for hours at the window 
of his little room on the third floor at Leipzig, gazing out at the 
‘ Bosisches Garten,’ dreaming of going to Paris, and of being a great 
poet, * forging on the anvil of his indignation words destined to make 
kings’ and princes’ teeth chatter with fear.’ 

His stormy, hope-filled boyhood merged at last into manhood. 
He was free to go to France — goal of his desires, land of his dreams. 
His first visit was in 184G. We can imagine the magical effect that 
the city of light produced on his impressionable nature. The town 
was then in the full meridian of intellectual and social splendour. 
The genius that had been crushed down under the iron winter of 
Na]>oleonic shot and shell had raised its head and again bloomed 
into flower. Men had leisure to turn to the arts of peace and dreams 
for the regeneration of society. The dominant belief was the pas- 
sionate Saint-Simonian ideal of the illimitable possibilities of human 
progress, the upward movement of human perfectibility. Forty- 
eight was maturing in all hearts and brains; Proudhon was editing 
Le P euple ; Loroux was editing La Revue Sociale ; Enfantin was 
preaching the 4 Rehabilitation de la cliaire,’ and 4 L’Exploitation de 
rhoinme par Thomme,’ with \ariations from whicji * L’Exploitation 
de la femme’ was not absent. For in the Saint-Simonian Renais- 
sance 4 L'eterael fcminin ’ played a conspicuous part, of which the 
thinking, strong-minded portion of the sex — and there were many 
bright particular stars reigning in the world of literature of the day — 
were not slow to avail themselves. 

The sick-room of Henri Heine, his compatriot and co-religionist, 
was almost his every-day resort ; George Sand, in serge gown and 
man’s coat, not guiltless of the smell of t obacco -smoke ; Madame de 
Girardin, prattling delightfully of universal equality ; and Madame 
d’Agoult, mother of Cosima, who afterwards married Biilow, Lassaile’s 
great friend, fluttered round the incredulous poet's bedside, sighing 
as the ladies of a former day had sighed over Rousseau's ‘ Nouvelle 
Heloise,’ and discussing the last number of Le Pewple , replete, as 
one of them has expressed it, 4 with remedies to heal at last the deep 
old wound of the injustice of man to man.’ 

I love Heine (Lassalle had declared at Leipzig) ; he is my second self. 

What audacity 1 what crushing eloquence ! lie knows how to wliitper like a 
zephyr when it kisses rose -blooms, how to breathe like fire when it rages and 
destroys ; he calls forth all that is tenderest and softest, and then all that is 
fiercest and most daring. He has the command of all the range of finding. And 

this man has fallen away from the great cause — he has tom the Jacobin cap from 
his head, and put on a plain straw hat t It cannot be. It is sarcasm when he 
aays, 4 1 am a Royalist ; 1 am a democrat/ He believes, as 1 do, in the equality 
of social and political rights ; he knows that no power in the world can avail to 
hinder the rising of the Sun of Freedom, which will give light and wannth to all 

the earth. 
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Alas ! Heine writes at the Bame time 

XJnd scheint die Sonne noch so schon, 

Am Ende muss sie untergehn. 

"When I was young, and the morning dew of enthusiasm was moist on my 
cheek, I also saw the sun arise, touching the pine trees, and chasing the mists- 
away like ghosts flying at the third cockcrow. In those happy dayB of youth I 
wore on my head a crown of flowers of magical splendour, and I rambled in the 
forest like a king ; and now my sun has gone down, the world is all awiy, a Louis 
the Eighteenth is looked upon as the promulgator of the liberty of the future, and 
Ouicot is the man at the helm. 

Here was this young gladiator, telling him that the panacea for 
human happiness lay in equality and the sweeping away of all dis- 
tinctions of rank and property. Heine, the sensitive, refined poet, 
looked upon the new .Socialism with dread and distrust. Poetry, 
art, civilisation were destined to he swept away in a maelstrom of 
mob rule. * Grocers will make *• cornets/’ * he sighed, with one of 
his cynical smiles, • of the pages of my Bitch dev Lieder, to put their 
brown sugar in.’ 

The world-weary author of the Lazarus poems delighted in the 
young mans energetic, buoyant nature, and above all in his enthusi- 
astic admiration for his own genius. 

To his friend Yamhagen von Ense he wrote : — 

Herr Lassalle is an undoubted son of the new time, who will know none of tho 
renunciation and reserve behind which we in our time, hypocritically perhaps, 
sheltered ourselves. This new generation will enjoy, and make itself felt, in the 
open field ; we, the old ones, bowed humbly before the unseen, mortified tho 
flesh, languished after shadow kisses and blue rose**, and I am not sure were not 
happier than these hard\ gladiators who proud b iniirch to their death-struggle 
. • . You and I are like the old lien who hutched duck's ogg«, and watched with 
tremor and fear the young brood taking to the water and phishing about. In no 
one have I found united so much enthusiasm and practical intelligence. 'Well 
may he show audacity. We others only usurp tin-* godly right, — this divine 
privilege. In comparison with him I am but a modest fly ! 

Further down he alludes to the expected vi^it of Lassalle’s brother- 
in-law, Friedlander, and his sister. * I am looking forward with much 
interest to seeing Calmonious [nickname of a Jew-usurer at the Court, 
of Frederick the Great, and ]iassed on to Friedlander] and Lossalle’s 
sister. I wonder if she lias the same sensitive, (>assionata lips that he 
has. I am much attached to him. How could it be otherwise? He 
insists on people loving him/ 

When he returned from Paris to Berlin, Lassalle’s powers had 
ripened and expanded. He had tasted of the fruit of the tree of 
scientific and philosophic Socialism. Germans, it is said, think out- 
a revolution philosophically before ‘ inaugurating’ it. He, like his 
fellow-students, prohibited by the iron despotism of the Government 
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from any political action, threw himself into the transcendentalism 
of Fichte and the abstract deductions of Hegel, the two philosophers 
who sowed the seed of the aesthetic Socialism that became so effective 
a weapon in the agitator’s hands. His was essentially a subjective 
mind. He whetted the weapons of his intellect on the problems of 
philosophy, but never lost himself hopelessly in the maze of theoretical 
abstractions. After letting off steam by writing a learned treatise 
on Heraclitus the Dark, the Ephesian sage who ‘ banished rest from 
the world * and taught the doctrine of ‘ perpetual flux,* he returned 
to congenial subjects. His reading was omnivorous. There were no 
exclusions : most of jthe political and democratic authors of the day, 
varied with Luther, Rousseau, and Voltaire, were eagerly devoured. 
All his life Lassalle was deeply susceptible to intellectual influences — 
above all to Voltaire's. In the events which now arose we see this 
very distinctly. 

‘ Fate, for whose wisdom I entertain all imaginable reverence,’ the 
Sage of Weimar says, * often finds in chance, by which it works, an 
instrument nut over-manageable.’ While engaged in his philosophic 
studies, chance willed it that his friend Dr. Mendelssohn should 
introduce him to the Countess von Hatzfeldt. Even as the philosopher 
of Femey made the cause of Calas and La Barre 9 peg on which 
to hang his intolerance of the organisation which made such things 
possible, Lassalle made Hatzfeldt s cruelty to his wife his plea for 
flinging himself into the battle against the sworn and chartered 
enemies of freedom and light. There is a certain likeness, too, 
between the woman for whom Lassalle sacrificed his life and the 
Marquise du Chatelet. * Two great men, one of them in petticoats,* 
Voltaire is said to have remarked of the divine Emily and Frederick 
the Great. Both women were capable of strong, masculine friend- 
ships ; they had both a hardy originality of character, and were 
certainly letter than the malicious gossips who laughed at them. 
Lassalle thus writes of the Countess to Sophie de Solutzeff, the 
young Russian lady for whom he nourished a romantic affection. 

She is a woman of whose elevation of soul I can liardly give you a just idea. 
But as rare as the nobility of her heart, and as deep as the depth of her mind, was 
the unhappiness of her fate. Her husband and cousin, Count Edmond von 
Iiatzfeldt, ill-ubed and persecuted her in a manner so shameful that the wildest 
romances contain nothing cquul to it. He had imprisoned her in his mountain 
castles ; he had refused her a doctor in her illnesses ; he constantly left her bare of 
all the means of existence. 

What need to have recourse to scandal to account for Lassalle’a 
defence of the Countess von Hatzfeldt ? In studying a man’s life 
certain events must generally be left to inference. ' We can argue from 
probability only : exact deductions are impossible. Lassalle continually 
goes out of his way to declare the filial love he bears the Countess* 
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She was twenty years older than himself. * I am devoted to her/ he 
tells Sophie de Solutzeff , 4 with the devotion of a son and companion in 
arms/ Let us add that Lassalle was a member of the outcast race* 
‘ As you sow, so you shall reap/ was a precept as old as the Talmud 
that he had heard chanted by the Chasans in the Synagogue every 
Sabbath. In his boyish diary he describes himself as 4 a true- 
hearted Jew’ — not one of the oppressed, snivelling sort, but an 
energetic, combative, revolutionary Jew, feeling the contempt to 
which his people are subjected from the bottom of his soul, and 
carrying in his heart the wish, like the Maccabees, sword> in hand to 
attack their persecutors. 4 He would/ he tells us. in one of his early 
letters, 4 not shirk even the scaffold, could he again make the Jews an 
individual united people/ 

Disraeli, in his 4 Life of Lord George Bentinek/ alludes to the fact 
that existing society has^ chosen to jjersecute the Jewish race, which 
should furnish its choice allies. The consequence may be traced in 
the last outbreak of the destructive principle in Euro}ie : every secret 
society for the confiscation of property has had men of Semitic 
origin at its head. ‘The ]>eople of God/ as he says, ‘operate 
with atheists ; the most skilful accumulators of pro[>erty ally them- 
selves with Conynunists; the peculiar and chosen race touch the 
hand of all the scum and low castes of Europe. And all this because 
they wish to destroy that Christianity that owes to them even its 
name, whose tyranny they can no longer endure/ As I^asssalle passed 
across the ‘Platz’ of Breslau every day, he saw frowning in front of 
him the portals of the great Hatzfeldt palace, until in his boyish 
imagination it became the type of tyranny and des]>otisin, as the 
Bastille had become to the French Communist. To the national 
hatred between class and class, rife in the Germany of his time, was 
in his case added the specific hatred between Jew and Gentile. 4 The 
heaviest burden that they lay on us/ wrote Spinoza, 4 is not that 
they persecute us : it is the planting of hatred and scorn in our souls 
that crushes us/ Lassalle had met many of those victims of fanaticism 
in Paris, and had heard their tale of w*rong ; but the idea of fighting 
the hydra-headed monster had lain dormant until he met Sophie von 
Hatzfeldt. 

The histoiy of this nine years’ war waged in her behalf is a 
most remarkable one, of which our space, unfortunately, will not per- 
mit of a detailed account. He pleaded before thirty-two tribunals, 
and defended himself from the charges of peijury and theft with 
reference to the famous Cassette affair, in which he, as well as his 
friends Oppenheim and Mendelssohn, was very creditably implicated. 
Passionate, indisdplined, carried away by the first impulse without 
regard to consequences, using might where right failed, he never 
doubted that the means justified the end. The end was a great and 
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holy one to Lassalle. We, who see all that is condemnable, must 
always remember the tyranny, the incomprehension of the age, that 
could goad a man so intelligent and bo ambitions to instigate the 
purloining of Baroness Meyendorf s desk in the courtyard of an hotel, 
because he thought that he might prevent a deed of injustice by doing 
so. In estimating a general’s method of waging war, we must try to 
estimate the time and the enemy. The time was out of joint, and 
the enemy unscrupulous and strong. A sensitive nature with any 
calm breadth of wisdom would never have used the weapons that 
Lassalle seized in the heat of the battle. There is little doubt that he 
bitterly repented the consequences and spent many years trying to 
reinstate himself in the good opinion of respectable society. 

Intellectually he strengthened in fibre during the hand-to-hand 
struggle in which lie spent the first years of his manhood; but his 
physical powers began to wane. * How simple and expressive are your 
words ! ’ he wrote to his friend Freiligrath the poet. ‘ I feel I have 
passed the meridian. I understand the sensation so well ! All the 
better, jjerhaps, because I ha\e always looked on myself (I know not 
why) as a type of eternal youth. 1 am still young in years ; but old 
age comes on me in the shape of illness. For the last nine months 
I have suffered from lassitude and fatigue corporeally ; I am no longer 
omnipotent, but intellectually strong as ever. I begin to crave for 
indi\idual happiness; in spite of many friends, 1 have no absorbing 
affection, and fear I am idiot enough to require it. Resignation must 
be the sad silence qf my soul.' 

This nineteenth-century Ulysses who had steered out in mid- 
sea began to feel the limitations of human endeavour. Rolled to lar- 
board, rolled to starboard, he found in the garnished threshold and 
sunlit terraces of calm domesticity a haven to which he yearningly 
turned. While in this frame of mind he visited Aix-la-Chapelle for 
the benefit of his health. It was here that he met Sophie von Solutzeff 
and her father. She, like Helena von Racowitza, has related the story 
of the love-episode, and published it in a Russian magazine. That 
Sophie was, according to her own statement, neither goodlooking nor 
clever, shows that he endowed .her in his romantic fancy with the 
qualities he sighed for at the moment. Only nineteen, innocent 
and reserved, she represented his ideal of a wife. A deep friendship, 
ripening into love on his side and intellectual admiration on hers, 
began. In the easy intimacy of hotel life, once an introduction had 
been effected between the father, the young girl, and Lassalle, they 
met continually, and discussed politics, philosophy, literature, and art. 
When they separated, an interchange of letters was begun. Those 
of Lassalle were pitched in the key of ardent affection. * Ah, if I could 
only address you in German,’ he wrote, ‘ what life would permeate 
these letters ! They would not be, as now, dead characters — simply 
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words aad syllables : every word would have on individuality of its 
own, animated by the spirit I would infuse into it. They would, 
like little birds with sweet song and golden wings, fly over the barriers 
of ordinary communication, and flutter to kiss your hands and feet.’ 

On the return of the Solutzeffs to Aix, Countess Hatzfeldt joined 
the party, and they travelled to Cologne together. There Ferdi- 
nand asked the young girl’s hand in marriage. She begged for 
time to consider. It was during the separation that followed that 
he sent the remarkable manuscript letter containing the history of 
his life, from which we have already made extracts. 

• 

It is (he says) the eternal glory of the Roman Manlius to have begun the 
battle and conquered under unfavourable auspices ; therefore I send you my manu- 
script. It contains nothing of which I am not proud ; but there may be much that 
you will not approve, and your acceptance of me must be no half-hearted one. If 
the idea of sharing my rude and warlike life repels you, then let us separate. In 
any case, oh, my sweet rose, your memory will always be sacred and adorable to 
me ; . . . and perhaps, sooner or later, the time will come when you will see it 
was npt a small or contemptible recollection to lune contemplated the idea of 
union with a man of my character. The first thing you ha\e to consider, Sophie, 
is that I have devoted my life to the cause of the people, even to the last drop of 
my blood. It is a cause which is destined to triumph m this century, but which 
at present brings but danger and hardships to its partisans. In marrying me, you 
build your dwelling 6'n a volcano ! Will you ha^ e the courage to bear, perhaps, 
exile, poverty, ruin, and certainly a life full of abnegation ? lam much admired 
and much hated, ‘ Viel geschmaht, und ■viel bewundert.’ Vile calumnies have 
been circulated about me. But the love and veneration of the poor is mine. . . . 
Possibly, if certain events come to pass, a flood of splendour may be cast on your 
life as my wife ; but it is not right to make a selfish speculation of personal happi- 
ness out of impulses which ought to be the aim of the human race. 

The Jew agitator’s proposal of marriage caused great }>ert ur- 
bation in the circles of aristocratic officialdom to which the girl’s 
father belonged. It is one thing to discuss jiolitics and the pro- 
blematical rights of man with socialistic regenerators of society : it is 
another to accept as a son-in-law a man who, according to his own 
confession, ‘ lived on a volcano/ boastfully carried about Robespierre’s 
swordcane, and had been times out of number under arreBt for in- 
cendiary speeches and pamphlets. Her answer, as might have been 
expected, was in the negative. ‘ I have the most sincere admiration 
and esteem for you, but nothing more ; whatever may be your reply, 
it cannot diminish or change the sisterly affection which I shall never 
cease to bear you/ It is impossible to resist a sigh of relief in 
reading these lines : the gentle girl was not a dove made for an eagle’s 
nest. Lassalle accepted his dismissal. And he declared ( she soon 
became but a bitter sweet memory.’ Two years after, however, be 
reopened with the girl a correspondence which was purely platonic, 
and is only interesting to us as it gives glimpses of the 4 fever and 
the fret ’ in which he lived. 
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Lassalle's individuality is so remarkable that we are always 
tempted to hark back to his personal history, and to neglect his 
public career, which really in itself constitutes a chronicle of the de- 
velopment of Socialism. After the close of his love-dream he moved 
from from place to place like an avenging angel, fusing thoughts into 
speech in the swift furnace of his fiery brain. Although he was no 
poet or dramatist, he could write treatises and pamphlets on eco- 
nomical questions, his universal knowledge of philosophy, jurispru- 
dence, and commerce enabling him to appeal to all sorts and 
conditions of men. His work on * Inherited Eights * is worthy of 
being ranked with jtarl Marx’s work on ‘ Capital/ and has become a 
standard authority on the question. In it he argued, with a touch 
of Jacobinism, that property, and more especially the modem 
institution of bequest, is not a logical but an historical legacy. The 
Eoman testament, he declared, bequeaths the will rather than the 
property of the legator : the heir is primarily to act, and only 
secondarily to have. As time went on the idea of absolute owner- 
ship was devolojKHl, and property came to be regarded as individual : 
thus, exclusive ownership is an acquired, not a natural, right. 

The foundation of all right (ho continues) is might, much as wq may wish the 
ro\erso to bo true. . . . Even* revolution creates new rights* which are only new 
1 consensus.’ Positive and natural rights, however, are reconciled by the fact that 
the ‘ VolkspMst * think* far more deeply and logically than the individual. Thus, 
‘every age is independent and autonomous.’ The customs, traditions, and prece- 
dents of the pa*t cannot claim validity in the present : a right exists only so long 
as society wills that it shall exi*t. Ilence, so far as society changes and assumes 
new forms, the right of private possession ought to be modified, even to the extent 
of an expropriation of property without indemnification, provided always the con- 
sensus he general. 

Then he proceeds to promulgate the Saint-Simonian doctrine of 
property proportionate to service. ‘ A chacun selon sa capacite. A 
more perfect and detailed philosophy of right shows us a more puri- 
fied income. Machinery, co-operative societies, public works, etc., 
place chattels and effects more and more out of the sphere of private 
property, which modem culture and progress also tend to limit.* The 
fundamental idea of Lassalle’s Socialism he had inherited to a great 
extent from Fichte, Saint-Simon, llodbertus, and Marx ; but so perfect 
was his assimilation of them, so vigorous and penetrating was the 
quality of his individuality, so independent his initiative, they 
were stamped with the express image of his personality and allied 
with the unquenchable fire of his eloquence. Thus, they have been 
transmitted to us and become watch-words of the Socialism of 
to-day, though we recognise that many of his statements were built on 
error, and many of the abuses which he justifiably attacked have 
begun to right themselves by a steady evolution of necessity and 
expediency. 
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Goeelj allied with the question of * inherited rights * was the 
question of the 4 iron law of wages * that brings the labourer’s recom- 
pense down to the minimum upon which it is possible for him to 
live. According to him, this ‘ iron law ’ condemns ninety-six persons 
in every hundred to an existence of abject poverty, that the 
other four may squander money in luxury. He was not justified in 
this statement ; nor was his political economy sound in evoking State 
aid for societies worked on the co-operative system, for loanB from the 
State have been proved to be the ruin of working men’s associations. 
The enormous growth and the practical activity of Trades Unions have 
shown a healthier and more workable way of regulating the price of 
labour. The workmen can now dictate the amount of wages up to 
the limits of what they think their employer can give and the trade 
can bear in competition with foreign nations. 

The various meetings between Bismarck and Lassalle, and the 
negotiations that resulted are a curious outcome of parties at the time, 
and of the views of the two men. The negotiations are worth recall- 
ing now, for much injustice has been done to Bismarck on the question 
of his attitude towards the socialistic movement. A few years ago 
one of the taunts cast at him by his enemies was that ‘he had 
borrowed ’ some of his political vestment s from Lassalle s rag-bag. The 
young Emperor might rather be accused of having, in the recent 
Manifesto regulating the hours of labour, and in other schemes of 
socialistic tendency, borrowed the livery of his discharged servant. 

Ex-ministers must * often smile at the opinions they are made 
responsible for. Bismarck, at his retirement at Friedrichsruh. finds 
himself dubbed as the arch-enemy to Socialism ; Pitt in his villa at 
Putney heard himself called a rabid Anti-Catholic, though he 
resigned his office because he could not carry Catholic emancipa- 
tion. 4 The king is dead, long live the king ! ’ holds good in the 
intellectual as in the material world. The noble words so often 
and persistently spoken by Bismarck, even amid the superhuman 
labours in which he was engaged in effecting the unification of 
Germany, and the noble efforts he made for the financial, industrial, 
and economical condition of the country, are forgotten in his later 
repressive measures against the spirit of Confiscation and Nihilism, 
awakened in Germany by Bakunin and other revolutionists. 

People talk about State Socialism (he said on one occasion) as if such things 
were to be disposed of in a phrase. State Socialism will have its day, and he who 
takes it up will assuredly be the man at the wheel. It ia the outcome of an urgent 
necessity; we must find some means of relieving the indebted poor on the part of 
the State, and not in the form of alms. 

Contentment amongst the disinherited classes (he says on another occasion) 
would Oot be dearly purchased by an enormous sum. They must be made to under- 
stand that the State is of some use, but that it does not only take, but gives as 
well. • r « If the result enables us to secure the future of our operatives, unc er ta in ty 
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respecting which is the chief cause of their hatred to the State, the money will be 
well invested, for by spending it thus we may avert a Social Revolution which 
may break out fifty years hence, or ten, and which, however short a time it lasts, 
will assuredly swallow up infinitely larger sums than those we now propose to 
spend. 

The estimates which Lassalle and Bismarck formed of each other 
are interesting from every point of view. Their rapprochement was 
principally effected by their common disagreement with the Forfc- 
schritt party. ‘ I went to see him,’ Lassalle tells Helena in one of 
their midnight meetings. ‘The great Iron Man wishes to take me 
captive, and iron is.a valuable metal, strong, bard, and reliable : what 
has not iron done in the world ? Almost everything is strengthened 
by iron. But there is another metal, more malleable, more easily 
bent, and yet more powerful than iron. Gold ! What iron destroys, 
gold rebuilds. The shower which won the heart of Danae was 
golden ! Yes : golden fox. In some circles they say gold is Jewish. 
Its real worth is only to be tested by a practical trial. . . . But 
as to what Bismarck wants of me and I want of him : It is enough 
for me to tell you it is out of the question and quite impossible ! 
Were we not so well trained, we should laugh in each other’s feces : 
as it is, ve confine ourselves to the courtesy of ^ocial intercourse.’ 
* Do you think Bismarck clever ? ’ she fthkod. ‘ Clever ! What do 
you mean by cle\er ? If you and I are clever, Bismarck is not. He 
is cutting and j»owcrful — is, indeed, iron. Refine iron : it becomes 
steel, out of which we make polished sliaq) weapons! I like gold 
better: you will see, my heart, what you and I will accomplish 
with gold.’ 

‘ Lassalle,* Bismarck remarked, on the other hand, some years after 
in the Reichstag, 4 had a particular attraction, apart from his great 
powers. He was one of the most intellectual and amiable men with 
whom I ever conversed, a j>erson I would have liked as a neighbour 
in the country. He was ambitious in a great way : not a Republican ; 
on the contrary, he was national and monarchical at the same time. 
The idea which he nourished was the unity of the German Empire, 
and that was our point of touch. As I said, he was ambitious in a 
large way. He was perhaps not quite certain if the German Empire 
was to culminate in the dynasty of Hohenzollem or the dynasty of 
Lassalle ; but his opinions and mode of thought were monarchical. 
To the motley crew who now bracket themselves with him he would 
have fulminated a quos ego , and would have obliged them to retire 
with ignominy to the insignificance from which they have emerged 
on the magic of his name. Our conversations lasted for hours — 
generally, I must confess, carried on by him rather than by me ; I 
was always sorry jvhen they came to an end.’ 

In those interviews between the Socialist Agitator and the Chan** 
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cellar of the Empire, two important points were discussed : the 
establishment of universal suffrage, and the creation of manufacturing 
societies with State aid. Negotiations were broken off because 
Bismarck would not grant universal suffrage before the end of the 
Schleswig-Holstein War. Count Eulenberg has since admitted that 
the Chancellor had quite made up his mind to adopt Lassalle’s 
ideas about manufacturing societies aided by State finances, 
but the Ministry had voted against him. Lassalle’s colleagues, 
in consequence of those meetings, declared that he had thrown 
himself into the arms of the German Caesar. Louis Blanc writes 
to warn Marx that 1 Lassalle is not to be trusted : he has passed 
from democratic to feudal State Socialism.* ‘ Remember,* he adds, 
( Bismarck has the making of an empire on his hands ; Lassalle the 
making of a career.’ The Frenchman misconstrued the jwsition. 
Lassalle found it impossible to raise a subsidy from the working 
men themselves, and so applied to Bismarck for State aid. He 
never for an instant contemplated the possibility of an unconditional 
surrender to the Government. 

In 1863 his father died. This, combined with pressure of work and 
the comparative failure of his agitation, broke him down. * Life is 
but a sorry jest/, he said in a letter announcing his bereavement. 
The jest, such as it was, was nearing its end for him. 

Helena von Dunniges was beautiful, clever, and audacious ; we can 
imagine how audacious by the account she herself gives of her first 
meeting with Lassalle, which has been so admirably woven by George 
Meredith intb the pages of his novel The Tragic Comedians. It 
was, she tells us, a coup de foudre. k I had expected to see a small, 
insignificant, ugly Jew, and was astonished to find a tall, slight, hand- 
some man, with a head like a Roman Einjjeror’s, and lustrous eyes.* 
Henceforth there was but one human being in the world for her ; and 
he, oblivious of the young Russian lady, and the ‘ Semper Idem * on 
her seal, for the first time acknowledged that he had met the woman 
who completed his life. They talked together all night, made mutual 
confidences, and applied the familiar ‘ du * to each other. ‘ At four 
o’clock in the morning, when Helena rose to go, Lassalle took her in 
his arms, carried her downstairs (there were three flights), and 
accompanied her home through the moonlight.’ Well might Heine 
say that the sons of the new time knew nothing of abnegation and 
shamefacedness ! She excused the peculiarity of her behaviour by 
confessing that he exercised a magnetic influence over her : she felt 
paralysed in his presence. ‘ If he will marry me/ she told Yanko 
Racowitza, her affianced husband, * I will go with him where he lists/ 
The next scene of this wild, impassioned love-story was enacted on 
the Righi, with mountain mists and fog as drop-scene. On the 27th 
of July he writes to his old friend the Countess : 1 The day before 
yesterday I was sitting in my study writing, in the midst of the 
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most hideous weather, which has lasted without intermission ever 
since I came, when a message was brought to me telling me there 
was a lady on the terrace who wished to s}>eak to me.’ This lady 
turned out to be Helena. Before many hours had passed he was 
engaged to be married to her. * Is it not truly a wonderful piece of 
luck that at the age of thirty-nine years and a half I should find a 
wife so beautiful, of such a free and (to me) suitable character, who 
loves me so dearly ? ’ 

‘ Cannot wisdom, friendship, and the beauties of nature satisfy 
you for a time?’asked the Countess Hatzfeldt in the letter she 
wrote in reply. 4 Remember how little reason and judgment you 
have where women are concerned.’ 4 Barriers are made for those 
who cannot fly,’ was his retort. Helena returned to her parents at 
(ieneva, and from that moment the love *tory that had been nothing 
but sunshine and happiness turned into the direst tragedy. 4 Wliat 
ensued/ Helena tells us, ‘ is so terrible, so sad, that my heart shudders 
ami trembles when I endea\our to recall the memory of it.’ Where 
was now the flood-tide of the strength and success of which Lasshlle 
had luwisted ? It was easy enough to pour forth bunting words of 
eloquence to working men, to promise them a golden age of high 
wages and short hour'. : it was another thing to deal with a weak 
shifty woman's heat < . Yielding to her iMirents’ and Yanko’s repre- 
sentation, she wrote to her loser entirely repudiating the promise she 
had made. Lassalle immediately challenged her father to a duel. 
The old man refused to fight, and left precipitately for Berne ; ©n the 
jioor, much -despised* Yanko fell the responsibility of defending his 
ladylo\ e’s honour. The duel took place on the 28th of August, 1864, 
at Carrouge, near (.ieneva. To the horror and surprise of all, includ- 
ing Helena, I^assalle fell mortally wounded, and he died after three 
days of unshakable agony. Six months after his death Helena 
married Yanko. 4 Here lies Ferdinand I^assalle, Thinker and Worker,’ 
was the inscription on his tombstone. 

Lassalle’s life was one of unfulfilled promise. It was cut shorter© 
his theory of communal life had been adequately tested. Germany 
was destined to pass through a probation of fire and sword before 
devoting herself to economic and industrial questions. Had Lassalle 
lived twenty years longer, he would have seen the cause of Socialism 
slowly but surely making its way both in the country and in the 
Reichstag. We must be careful, however, to distinguish between 
his Socialism .and much that he has been made responsible for. In 
spite of the Jacobinism of some of his statements, generally made 
when harassed and persecuted by the authorities, Lassalle was and 
ever remained a socialist of the School of Comte and Saint-Simon. 

4 The ultimate type of society, perfected on a basis of maturer know- 
ledge,’ he says, 4 will in the essential features of its constitution cor- 
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respond to the ancient constitution which it replaces ; the vital change 
in the organisation being that a democratic State will occupy the 
position of an aristocracy.’ 

According to the Bourgeoisie (he ^avs in his Working Mans Frogi'amme ), the 
perfect idea of the State is exclusively this, that the unhindered exercise by him- 
self of his own faculties should be guaranteed to each individual. If we wow all 
equally strong, equally clever, equally educated, and equally rich, this might be 
regarded as a sufficiently moral idea. But since we neither are nor can 1 m* thus 
equal, it leads to the stronger, the cleverer, and the richer fleecing the weaker and 
picking their pockets. The moral idea of the State, according to the working- 
classes, is this, that the unhindered and free activity of individual power exercised 
by the individual is not sufficient : something must be added in a morally ordered 
community — namely, solidarity of interests and reciprocity in development, 
regulated by the State. . . . 

* 

‘ The State should be the organisation, in fact/ he says elsewhere, 
‘in which the whole virtue of man should realise itself.* By that 
realisation, in necessary sequence, the State itself would be- 
come superfluous a* Socialism would be were the iiuli\idual ]M»rfect. 
Lassalle knew well that the world is led by individuals, and is ever 
likely to be : democracy opens a way to the natural leader, necessity 
being the sieve which will sort him out. . He himself is a salient 
proof of this theory. Since his death, Socialism, widespread though 
its ramifications may be, lias more or less remained an inojicnithe 
power in Germany. 

Contemplative, inactive humanity is common enough ; lmt 
humanity ever ready to step forward and fight Jhe battle of justice 
and mercy against injustice and oppression is rare. * Not to take 
sides,’ Lassalle says himself. • means to prefer an ignominious in- 
difference to the highest interests which thrill t ho heart of mankind 
— one’s own quiet and ease — and so betray tin* dutie* which we owe 
to the fatherland. History can forgive all errors and all convictions, 
but not want of conviction.' 

One of the accusations brought against I^assalle by his enemies 
was his luxury of life. • What more contemptible.’ they said, ‘than 
supporting the cause of the poor man against the rich, while drink- 
ing champagne and eating truffles ? * Lissalle was certainly no ascetic, 
and openly affirmed his adhesion to the opinion of Saint-Simon 
that the best means of proj>a gating new doctrines was the giving of 
good dinners. In spite of the luxury with which lie surrounded 
himself, there was a certain grand un selfishness in his incessant toil, 
his superhuman efforts in the cause of humanity. Dives he may 
have been, but a Dives who did not allow Lazarus to lie untended at 
his gate : on the contrary, all his energy was devoted to finding a 
remedy for his sores. 

The heroic work of helping the world forward happily does not 
wait to be done by j>erfect men ; but one thing is certain. Had 
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Lassalle effected nothing for the welfare of humanity beyond giving 
method to the inarticulate cry for help uttered by the starving weavers 
in the land of his birth, Silesia, or beyond issuing that celebrated 
programme to the. working men at Leipsic on which all industrial 
agitation has since been based, he would have deserved well of his 
century, whatsoever his lkults and shortcomings may have been. 

Mira H. Kennard. 
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COMPULSORY INSURANCE IN GERMANY 

INSURANCES are generally voluntary. But the jioorer classes are less 
ready than the richer to insure, ]>artly because they fail to recognise 
the advantages of insurance and the necessity of bearing its sacri- 
fices, partly because their income is so small that the}’ find it difficult 
to pay out of it the required premium. The*e difficulties have been 
overcome by the gradual education of the working-men to frugality, 
as in the English friendly societies ; bv liberal contributions of the 
factory-owner^, who administer those funds in the interest of the 
labourers ; or by compulsion. 

This last is the method on which Germany ha*, based her new 
insurance laws. *But in this case the condition of success is that the 
insurance should be an effective one, i.e. that the working-man, by 
his contributions, really obtains the security against the danger^ 
from which he is to be protected, and that he has the income from 
which the premium is to be jiaid. * 

Only on this condition can the aim be achieved of rescuing him 
from the propaganda of social democracy. To le\y compulsory con- 
tributions which do not afford this security, or to demand contribu- 
tions from those who have no sufficient income, would only produce 
bitterness and illusion. 

In the German laws of insurance against sickness and accidents 
this security exists, and therefore in these cases the compulsion is 
justified, because, according to the peculiar danger against which 
the insurance is directed, that income from labour without which 
the premium of the working-man cannot be j>aid exists nearly 
always in case of sickness, and in case of accident always, until the 
unfavourable event takes place for which the insurance is calculated. 
For the danger of being visited by accidents menaces the working- 
man only so long as his occupation lasts, and in nine-tenths of the 
cases of sickness he will only be disabled from work by the begin* 
ning of the disease. It has, therefore, been enacted, that of the 
sickness insurance the working-men pay two-thirds, and the proprie- 
tors of the factories one-third, and that in the insurance against 
accidents the proprietors bear the whole burden, but that thirteen 
weeks’ cost has to be borne by the insurance fund against sickness, 
so that the working-men contribute according to their means. Both 
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laws have acted fairly well during the several years they have been in 
activity ; but both concern a comparatively small part of the working 
classes — that, for instance, against accidents only an average of 8 jper 
cent. — and in both cases the chief point to be secured is, that the 
premiums paid by the not disabled working-men cover the cost of 
the comjiensation granted to the sick and wounded. 

But the insurance against old age and infirmity is a totally 
different question. It is, in principle, a saving fund and accumula- 
tion of capital for the purj>ose of future enjoyment by all by whom, 
or for whom, the premium was jwid, and all will successively be 
entitled to its enjoyment who do not die* or withdraw in case of 
accident ; this will be about 90 per cent, of the insured — ten to 
eleven millions of persons. 

it is evident that such a project is subject to grave objections. 
Hie law gi\es to all invalids and jiersons above seventy years 
the same yearly amount without regard to the different wages 
they lune earned, i.e. 120 marks (for women 80 marks), which, 
according to section 17. only after five years gradually rises tc 250 
marks, while t lit* Pru^inn mining societies accord to their invalids at 
once more than 200 marks, and the printers’ society 364 marks. The 
payment in cum* of old age only begins with entering the seventy-first 
year, although Midi persons will form a comparative exception, as the 
average of working-men scarcely reaches the fiftieth year,*while the 
contribution* beginning with the entering upon an occupation, which 
entails the duty of insurance, are to be i>aid for at least forty-seven 
weeks a year. SuMi pensions cannot be regarded as a competence in 
case of old age and invalidity, but only as a partial alleviation of the 
local poor-union*. The majority of the Berlin poor receive 144 to 
180 marks a year, some e\en 360. ' This insurance protects the 
working-men from becoming alms-men by entitling them to receive a 
certain sum ; but it is so insufficient that the receivers will remain 
indigent ]>eison*, to be supplied by local poor-funds. 

Ne\erthele**. the burden u]>oii those who have to contribute the 
necessary funds is Aerv considerable. The law requires 21 pfennigs 
from each working-man per week, 14 pfennigs froih women — i.e. for 
forty-seven weeks, 9 marks, 87 pfennigs (6 marks, 58 pfennigs). But 
from what source is the labourer to pay these contributions if he is 
without work, as must certainly happen very [often till he becomes 
An invalid or reaches the seventy-first year? No answer is given to 
that, but section 18 says that, if the contributions are i>aid for less 
than forty-seven weeks, or not at all, the pension will be lessened by 
the insurances worth of the falling off, so that even the above- 
mentioned scanty amount will not be* reached, although the impos- 
sibility of ]wying the contributions will often be totally undeserved, 
And only be founded on the unfavourable situation of the labour 
market. We have as yet no reliable statistics on _the average 
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number of unemployed working-men, but it is certainly consider- 
able. Jn 1881, of 16,000 printers, 1,500 were without labour. It 
is calculated that in Berlin, of 1,000 decorator apprentices, 600 are 
unemployed for five months and 300 for seven months. In 1886, 
nearly half the German journeymen bakers were without occupa- 
tion. The consequence is indebtedness, which makes the subsequent 
payment of the premium hopeless. 

The second third of the necessary funds, which is calculated to 
amount to 55,000,000 marks, is to be borne by the proprietors of 
factories. Now it was founded to lay u]K>n them the burden of 
insurance against accidents, for it is equitable that the working-man 
should not become the victim of such misfortunes, which visit hitai 
severely enough, and the proprietor will add this cost to his account 
of charges. The indemnity paid for such cases amounted to about 
13,000,000 marks in the last year; that paid by the proprietors for 
sickness is 15.000,000 ; but if to this sum 55.000,000 are to be added 
for insurance against invalidity and old age, the consequence will be 
that the employers will try to discharge jiart of this charge on the 
working-men by a reduction of wages. 

The last third of about 55,000.000 is to be paid by the Imperial 
exchequer, a decision which is certainly o}>cn to strong objections, 
for to fix such a contribution as a legal claim of working-men is very 
different from the subsidiary local relief of the indigent. The State 
cannot make presents except from what its citizens pay as taxes. The 
German Empire does not disjmse of direct taxes, which fall upon tin* 
higher classes ; its revenue is derived from customs and inland duties 
on consumption, which are mostly paid by the poorer classes in the 
price of their food, the (duties on corn alone ha\ing yielded 104,4 
millions in 1889-90. 

The result is that, notwithstanding the alwne-mentioned objec- 
tionable and burdensome means, the aim of the insurance will not be 
reached. The new French law on the * rotraites j>our les on criers/ which 
is now being discussedan the ("handier, has at least this advantage, that 
it remains dependent upon the free-will of the working-man whether 
he will submit to a deduction from his wages of at least five, and at 
the highest of ten, centime*? a day. If lie is not willing to do so, he 
has only to declare this before the local authority; if he submits, and 
pays his contribution regularly from his twenty-fifth year for thirty 
years, the employer is bound to pay as much for every working-man, 
and the 8tate is obliged to furnish in addition two-thirds of the col- 
lective contributions of the employers and of the employed. Taking 
290 working days in the year, the working-man will pay 14*28 frs. 
annually, and with the contributions of the employer and the State 
will, after thirty years, enjoy a jiension of 300 to 600 frs. 

This French system has the advantage of not being compulsory 
on the workman ; but it is very questionable whether a working-men’s 
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insurance can ho organised at all by the State, for the greatest pres- 
sure ui>on the labouring classes is not invalidity and old age — because 
in these cases they are cared for by poor-relief — but the want of work ; 
and if the men are thrown out of employment, even if it be only 
temporarily, the State does not provide for them, and cannot do so, 
because it can never assume a guarantee against the want of employ- 
ment resulting from causes over which it has no power. 

Every system in which the Government tries to play the part of 
Providence must break down, as did the State-socialism of Napoleon the 
Third, who dreamed of an extinction of poverty by employing large 
masses of workmen. in public works. An insurance against old age, 
invalidity, and want of employment can therefore only be undertaken by 
private societies, as is done in England by the trade-unions, because 
they alone can adapt the support to he given to the individual exi- 
gencies. The same had been done by the German miners’ and printers’ 
societies; and if. later on, the German trade-unions have not done so 
well, the cause was that their leaders wanted to use them as political 
instruments, while the first condition of their pro*j»erity is keeping 
aloof from polities and pursuing merely economical aims. Even such 
soviet ies will only partially attain their ends. The State, therefore, 
may certainly fa\our them by its legislation, hut it # ought not itself 
to take in its hands their task, because it can never fulfil it, and 
therefore it only calls forth hope* destined to bo dicap] jointed. This is 
State-socialism in the dnngerou* some of the word, the Government 
acknowledging the complaint* and the aims of socialism to a certain 
extent and undertaking the necessary reform. 

It is not at all indifferent. a< Prince Bismarck maintained in the 
Reichstag that it is (April 2, 1881). whether any particular measure 
he called socialistic, for in every such step the social democrats see an 
acknowledgment of the truth of their principles, but at the same time 
consider any such measure only as an instalment wrung from the fears 
of the higher classes. And if, on January 9, 1882, t lie ex-Chancellor 
declared that his aim was fixed, but that the means to attain it were 
still to be sought, this is opposed to any sound social ]>olicy — which 
should never pursue aims without knowing the means by which they 
are to be reached. The Imperial message of the 17th of November, 
1881, which Prince Bismarck fathered upon his aged sovereign, had 
only declared that * more care should be taken than before hv the 
State of those who become inca]>able of maintaining themselves 
through old hge or infirmity,’ hut it had not contemplated a gigantic 
State organisation for insurance such as was established later 
on. This measure was the more dangerous, as in the sitting of the 
Reichstag of the 9th of May, 1884, Prince Bismarck openly recognised 
the right of labour — which is simply to acknowknlge socialism in 
principle, for what else does it teach than the necessity of organising 
labour bv the State? A right of labour is an impossibility, because 
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the State can neither find work for every one, nor is it competent 
to fix the wages for every labourer according to his merits. By such 
words, uttered from an authoritative position, and by outlawing social 
democrats at the same time by exceptional measures, the Chancellor 
accorded to the socialist movement that impulse which, according 
to all historical experience, is the strongest and most dangerous — the 
s ting of being maltreated and suffering injustice, and at the same 
time the recognition that the socialist demands are just in principle. 
If the badness of the present economic system, the inability of 
the working-men to struggle against over-powerful capital, and 
the necessity that the State should take measures* which would result 
in a total change of the present conditions, be undeniable — and 
if all this is called * practical Christianity.’ but defends by a 
terminology borrowed from the leaders of socialism, such as Marx 
and Iossalle — this will increase the excitement of the masses, but 
will certainly not be for tin* benefit of religion, of monarchy, and 
of the j>eople at large. Prince Bismarck, in his speech on the 9th of 
January, 1882, himself admitted that the great mass of the working- 
classes maintained an attitude of distrust towards the attempts 
of the Government to ameliorate their condition, and preferred to 
confide the representation of their interests to deputies of the radical 
type. But should not this distrust be attributed to the fact that 
he chose the wrong means for a wrong end? particularly as he 
strenuously resisted all attempts of the lleichstag to puss a law for 
the protection of women's and children’s labour, .for Sunday rest, for 
the amelioration of factory inspection, &c. — measures uhich ha\e 
only been carried after his dismissal, long after England, Swit Zetland, 
Austria, and other countries had enacted laws to that effect. 

To revert to the law of insurance against invalidity and old age. It 
was carried only by a narrow and diffident majority, which acknow- 
ledged that it was a leap into the dark. It gave no satisfaction to 
the working-classes, and now, when it has been in force only six months, 
loud complaints are already heard alxmt it. First, it is apparent that 
the administration of the law will require, as its opponents foretold 
from the beginning, an enormous bureaucratic ap]>anituH. At present 
the principal paragraph i in question is section 1J7, according to which 
perams of seventy years, who can prove that they were employed from 
1888—90 for 141 weeks, shall he entitled to claim forthwith the fu- 
sion for old age. This paragraph, defined principally to give an ex- 
ample of the working of the law and to make it pjopmlar, seems to be 
very simple, *but has practically met with many difficulties. It is 
natural that persons who are nearly seventy should try, if possible, to 
obtain the pjension ; their interest, that of their relatives, and that of 
the poor-law administration, work together in order to construct a 
condition to justify a claim for receiving the ]>ension ; and in con- 
sequence many more claims of persons of seventy years have been 
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presented than were to be expected, according to the average statistics 
of the population. On the other hand, the administrative organs 
naturally raise objections to the admission of such claims whenever 
the latter ap]>ear in the least doubtful — they ask for proofs, medical 
evidence, witnesses, &c. ; and the consequence is that these authorities 
are burdened with work, while the claimants are often disappointed. 

Another question is the following. Section 1 of the law declares 
that all persons over sixteen years are bound to insure, who are 
employed as working-men, apprentices, journeymen, or servants for 
wage*' or salaries. But the law' lias not defined who is to be con- 
sidered a working-man. Now practically in the country the notions of 
employer and workiifg-mcn are not always distinct. In Germany it is 
a frequent custom that the eldest son of a jieasant inherits the estate, 
but that his unmarried brothers and sisters remain upon it as helps, 
with the light of ha\ing a permanent dwelling and board — a condi- 
tion \ery diffeient from a working-man simply receiving his wages. 
Now are t lies,* to he considered as employed or co-employers ? Again, 
there are often ai»ed persons who sen e in families, receiving board and 
a small rein unci at ion : are they to be considered simply as servants? 
The duty of insurance and the claim for jiensions are very doubtful in 
such case*. 

A further thorny point i> the question whether the persons who 
claim a pension were ill strong enough to he included in the organisa- 
t ion. For *oet ion 4 of t he law excludes from the duty of insurance those 
jktsoiis who are not able to earn by their work at least a third part of 
the customary wages. Now those working-men who are nearly seventy 
have an evident intercut in concealing existing debilities so as to obtain 
the claim ty a pension by a short payment of the premiums, and the 
local authorities, in order to avoid the eventual poor-lawr relief for such 
persons, trv to support their claims. The consequence is the necessity 
of medical imestigut ion, which becomes often very difficult, and at 
the best results in a \erdict of probability, offering no sufficient basis 
for the administrative decision. 

All these questions render the working of the law very compli- 
cate ; and vet all this refers only to the insurance against old age, 
not against invalidity, which will come into force in 1892. It is 
therefore evident that the administrative expense will go on increas- 
ing, hut still more the cost of pensions, and for this increase the 
lnq>erial exchequer will remain resjionsible. The Secretary of Finance, 
Baron Maltzahn, lias already alleged as a reason for maintain ing the 
corn duties, that the Government is obliged to uphold this source of 
revenue because the cost of the insurance was sure to rise continually. 

Altogether the law seems to us a failure, because it has under- 
taken to cover the jiolyiiiorplious and complicated relations of life by 
a network of uniform paragraphs ; and we greatly doubt whether this 
inheritance of Bismarck’s State-Socialism can be maintained. 
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Certainly the state of things has much improved since his fall. 
The tacit abandonment of the law against social democracy has had 
beneficent consequences: that law was the iron circle which kept 
this party welded together, and its victims were considered as 
martyrs. Now the socialists, having recovered their freedom, 
have begun to quarrel amongst themselves, an{l no more present 
a compact phalanx of opposition. The genuine care which the 
present Emperor has shown for the welfare of the working-classes 
has not failed to make an impression. The above-mentioned law for the 
protection of women s and children’s labour, for Sunday rest, and the 
amelioration of factory inspection, will have a wholesome effect ; useful 
reforms have been carried regarding the administration of rural 
communities, and the income tax, by which the wealthier classes will 
have to pay according to their real revenue. 1 In other respects the 
Government is still wavering ; it has had the courage to break with 
Bismarck's prohibitive pblicy by concluding commercial treaties with 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, and other countries, by which the 
corn duty will be lowered, but it resists the growing j»opular demand 
to do away altogether with these duties, which enhance the price of 
living of the poorer classes. Ne\ ertheless, notwithstanding the decla- 
rations of Chancellor von Caprivi, who in his speech of the 1st of 
June denied tha\ a scarcity of food existed, this will probably not 
be the last word of the Government. In consequence of the prospect 
of a bad harvest the price of corn is constantly rising, and we must 
not forget that it was much more the famine of 1845 which led 
to the abolition of the Com J^aws in England than Cobden's agita- 
tion ; and it will be the same in Germany. On the whole, we think 
the outlook for the working-classes is not unpromising. If the 
Government lacks decision in its reforms, it is at least well-meaning 
and open to reason, and the Emj^rors excellent intentions will be 
carried out, notwithstanding the opj position of the agrarian interest 
and the great industrials, now deprived of Bismarck's all-i)Owerful 
support. . 

F. Heinr. Geffcken. 

1 The late process at Bochum, in which it was proved that wealthy inhabitants 
paid 59 per cent, less income-tax than they ought to have done, proves the necessity 
of the reform which establishes the duty of every taxpnyer to declare himself liis 
annual income. 
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THE REAL STATUS OF WOMEN 
IN ISLAM 


1 have read with some surprise the article by Mrs. Reichardt on 
Mohammedan Women in the June number of this Review. I should 
have thought that a Christian lady, and presumably an English 
woman, would speak with some reserve of a teacher who is regarded 
with veneration by forty millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in the 
East, and would have the good taste not to offend their religious 
susceptibilities by the unnecessary use of mediaeval vituperation. I 
am not concerned, however, with tin 4 manner of the writer’s state- 
ments, but with the matter thereof. The standard of good taste is 
variable, and differs in each individual. Mrs. Reichardt has strung 
together a number of stories, partly ridiculous and partly disgusting, 
the scenes of which are laid in Syria and Egypt, where the lady 
seems to have resided, and upon the force of them she asks her 
readers to declare that the Islamic system is a ciirse. and the status 
of women under it low. No doubt her manner of attack will to some 
extent answer its purj>ose, and create, or rather accentuate, the 
existing aversion to Islam — an aversion which, fostered originally bv 
designing ecclesiastics like Pope Gregory the Seventh, has existed in 
Christendom from the time of the Crusades. 

Few of Mrs. Reichardt ’s readers will stop to consider whether her 
tales are genuine or probable — whether they have any bearing on 
the wider issue she has raised, namely, the comparative status of 
women under Islam and Christianity — or to think that the same 
abuses which she recites as occurring in some Mohammedan families, 
exist sometimes in grosser form in Christian families. They will be 
carried away by the disgust of the moment. Some of her stories, 
instead of reflecting any discredit on the Mussulmans, to my philistine 
mind convey a decidedly favourable impression. For example, even 
Mrs. Reichardt may approve of the feeling (however ignorantly 
expressed) which actuated the water-carrier in giving a warning to 
her before entering her apartments. And I think that modesty, how- 
ever exaggerated, is not out of place in •this planet of ours. 

As regards the other stories, I will not indulge in tw quoques. I 
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shall not point to the tale told by the daily reports of trials in the 
police courts — a tale not dependent on the veracity of gossips or the 
colouring of missionary imagination — of parents maiming their off- 
spring or beating them to death, of husbands trampling on their wives 
with hob-nailed boots, of the abominable brutalities inflicted on 
women and children by professed Christians ; I shall not dwell upon 
the revelations in the divorce courts (not to refer to anything else); 
nor speak of the seething mass of immorality, depravity, and cruel 
heartlessness existing in the heart of Christian England. 1 would 
not be justified in pointing to the revolting sights one sees in the 
populous towns of Christendom as the outcome of Christianity. 1 
would only ask Mrs. Reichardt to recognise that the crimes or the 
follies committed by Moslems may spring from other causes than 
their religion. Neither virtue nor vice is the j>e<*uliar proj>erty of 
any race or creed, and the lower nature of man will find expression in 
spite of the teachings of Christ or Mohammed. 

The writer, however, is neither logical nor historically correct in 
her exposition of the status of women in Islam. She comi»ares, albeit 
unconsciously, the status of an Englishwoman in the year 1891 with 
a state of society in Syria and Egypt resembling more the conditions 
of life in Europe in the fifteenth century. But regarding this I shall 
have to say a few words later. Is she not aware that in many conti- 
nental countries, in Russia socially, in the Sj«ni>h Colonies of South 
America, and in Mexico, the j>o>ition of women is open to the same 
criticisms which she has levelled against the Syrian and Egyptian 
Moslems? Is it just or honest, by retailing stories, poured into 
willing ears, of possible and imiHJhsible incidents among semi-civilised 
people, to create a prejudice against all Moslems ? 

With these preliminary obsenations, I proceed to deal with the 
gist of Mrs. Reichardt ’s arguments. ‘ Upas-tree,' ‘ baleful influence,’ 
and other such-like phrases apart, her indictment against Islam, if 
I understand her rightly, resolves itself into four charges — viz. the 
seclusion of women and the low status assigned to them ; the plura- 
lity of wives and the facility of divorce. It is the old oft -repeated 
story which has formed the burden of ecclesiastical attacks on Islam 
for several centuries. Mrs. Reichardt takes credit to ‘the Old and 
the New Covenant,’ for the j>osition which women now occupy in 
Christendom. 

An examination of the position of women under what the writer 
calls the ‘Old Covenant’ will show how groundless that assertion is. 
The Hebrew maiden, even in her father’s house, stood in the position 
of a servant ; her father could sell her if a minor. In case of his 
death, the sons could dispose of her at their will and pleasure. The 
daughter inherited nothing, except when there were no male heirs. 
Marriages, were invariably arranged by the jjarents, and wives were 
bought upon a recognised method of valuation. The Mosaic law set 
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down the price at a uniform rate of 50 shekels — nearly 4i. sterling of 
English money — but it nevertheless varied in practice according to 
the station in life of the bride and bridegroom. Unrestrained 
polygamy was practised among all classes. Child-marriage was 
frequent, as it still is, among the Jews of Palestine. There was no 
limitation on the power of the husband to divorce the wife. It was 
sufficient. ‘ to write a bill of divorcement ’ and dismiss the wife for no 
cause whatsoever: the wife having no ]>ower to divorce the husband 
nor to apply even to the judge to release her from an irksome 
bondage. This was the condition of women under the vaunted ‘ Old 
Covenant.’ 

Before I deal with their jjosition under the ‘New Covenant,’ it 
may be as well to show what their condition was among the settled 
jiagan Arabs, and in the neigldxmring empire of Persia. Among 
the former, who were mostly influenced by, the corrupt and effete 
civilisation of the neighbouring empires, a woman was considered a 
mere chattel ; she formed an integral part of the estate of her husband 
or her father, and the widows of a man descended to his eldest son by 
right of inheritance, as any other portion of his patrimony. Hence 
the frequent unions between stepsons and mothers-in-law, which, 
when subsequent ly forbidden by Islam, were branded under the name 
of Ntkah-al-Makt (* shameful or odious marriages '). Even polyandry 
was practised by the lmlf-Jew ish, haif-Sabacan tribes of Yemen, and 
female infanticide was common. 

The corruptness of morals in Persia was fearful. There was no 
recognised law of marriage, or, if any existed, it was completely 
ignored. In the absence of any fixed rule in the Zend-Avesta as to 
the number of wives a man might j>ossess, the Persians indulged in 
a multitude of regular matrimonial connections, besides having a 
number of concubines. 

What did Christianity do to improve the position of women? It 
may be, as it is said, that Jesus mixed familiarly with women, and 
discoursed to them about His teachings. But of Christianity in its 
relation to womankind the less said the better. In the early ages, 
when the religion of the people, high and low, the ignorant and 
educated, consisted only of the adoration of the mother of Jesus, the 
Church of Christ had placed the sex under a ban. The * Fathers of 
the Church * wrote upon the enormities of women, their evil tendencies, 
their inconceivable malignity ; and Tertullian, that holy saint, de- 
scribed them as * the devil’s gateway, the unsealer of the forbidden 
tree, the deserter of the divine law, the destroyer of GodV image — 
man.’ And St. Chrysostom pronounced women to be a ‘ necessary 
evil, a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, & 
deadly fascination, a painted ill.’ 

The Orthodox Church excluded women from the exercise of all 
but the lowliest religious functions. They were excluded absolutely 
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from society, they were prohibited from appearing in public, from 
going to feasts or banquets. They were directed to remain in 
seclusion, to observe silence, to obey their husbands, and to apply 
themselves to weaving and spinning and cooking. If they ever 
went out they were to be clothed from head to foot. Such was the 
position of women in Christianity when Mariolatry was recognised 
and practised by all classes. In later times, and in the interval 
which elapsed between the overthrow of the Western Empire and the 
rise of modem society in Europe, a period which has been described 
as one of * rapine, falsehood, tyranny, lust, and violence,’ Christianity, 
by introducing convents and nunneries, in some respects improved 
the lot of women. But the convents were not always the haunts of 
virtue, nor the inculcation of celibacy the surest safeguard of 
chastity. The Registrum Visitationum , or the diary of the 
pastoral visits of Archbishop Rigaud, throws a peculiar light upon 
the state of morality and the portion of the s-ex during the most 
glorious epoch of the Age of Faith. The rise of Protestantism made 
no difference in the status of women. Jesus had treated woman 
with humanity ; his followers excluded her from justice. 

The age of chivalry is generally supposed to extend from the 
beginning of the, eighth to the close of the fourteenth century — a 
period, be it noted, almost synchronous with the Saracenic domina- 
tion in Spain. During this period, in spite of the halo which poetry 
and romance have cast around the conditions of society, women were 
the frequent subjects of violence. Force and .fraud were the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the golden age of Christian chivalry. 
Polygamy was practised by all classes ; morganatic and left-handed 
marriages were not confined to the aristocracy. Even the clergy, 
frequently forgetting their vows of celibacy, contracted more than 
one legal or illegal union. History pro\es conclusively that, until 
very recent times, polygamy was not considered so reprehensible as 
it is now. The German reformers, as Hallam points out, even so late 
as the sixteenth century, admitted the validity of a second or a third 
marriage contemporaneously with the first, in default of issue and 
other similar causes. Charlemagne, as is well known, had several 
wives. 

Whether the unlicensed polyandry prevalent among certain 
classes in the West is preferable to the licensed polygamy practised 
by certain sections in the East, is a question on which I do not offer 
an opinion. Sufficient it is for me to say that the position of women 
under Christianity — until culture and progress in material develop- 
ment and humanitarian science called into existence that unwritten 
code of horfour which is now in force among the really civilised com- 
munities of the West — the lot of Christian women was by no means 
so enviable as Mrs. Reichardt would fain make us believe. Under 
Justinian, the champion of orthodoxy, the streets of Constantinople 
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were the scenes of the grossest and most revolting outrages. In the 
streets of Alexandria, a woman, whose only crimes were her beauty and 
her learning, was tom to pieces by the following of a Christian saint. 
Had St. Cyril written a book on women he would probably have agreed 
with the Hindoo legislator, Manu, who declared that a wife guilty of 
disobedience to her husband should be torn to pieces by wild dogs 
where the four highways meet. In mediaeval times, women were 
outraged, carried into captivity, thrown into dungeons, scourged by 
the feudal chiefs of devoutly Christian Europe. They were burnt, 
they were drowned. 

Mohammed appeared at this epoch. It was not his business to 
go about the countryside unhinging people's minds by announcing 
the immediate advent of ‘ the Kingdom of Heaven/ He applied 
himself to evolve order out of chaos. He had seen the immorality of 
the Syrian Christians ; he had before his eyes the depravity of the 
settled Arabs and Jews. He restrained the power of divorce; 
practically forbade polygamy and concubinage, and placed women on 
a pedestal huidly approached (say what fanatics may) up to that 
time. 

I have already shown the cruel ]jowers possessed by the Hebrew 
husband under the ‘Old Covenant ’ to divorce his* defenceless wife. 
Among the Romans, the legality of the practice of divorce was 
recognised from the earliest times. The laws of the Twelve Tables 
admitted divorce; and if the Romans, as is stated by their admirers, 
did not take advantage of this law until five hundred years after the 
foundation of their city, it was not because they were more exemplary 
than other nations, but because the husband possessed the more cogent 
power of summarily putting his wife to death for acts like poisoning, 
drinking, and the substitution of a spurious child. But the wife 
had no right to sue for a divorce ; and if she solicited separation her 
temerity made her liable to punishment. In the later republic, the 
frequency of divorce was at once the sign, the cause, and the con- 
sequence of the rapid depravation of morals. 

‘The ambiguous word which contains the precept of Jesus is 
flexible to any interpretation that the wisdom of the legislator can 
demand.’ We may w T ell suppose that at the time Jesus uttered the 
words, 4 What God has j oined, let no man put asunder,’ he had no 
other idea than that of stemming^ the torrent of moral depravity, 
and he did not pause to consider the ultimate tendency of his words. 
The subsequent rule, which makes fornication (using the translated 
word) the only ground of valid divorce, shows how abundantly 
Jesus was alive to the emergency. But the ‘wisdom* of later 
Christian legislators has not confined itself to a blind adherence to a 
precept laid down probably to suit the requirement of an embryonic 
community, and delivered verbally. The rule may be regarded as 
inculcating a noble sentiment ; but that it should be considered as 
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the typical law of divorce is sufficiently controverted by the multi- 
tudinous provisions of successive ages in Christian countries. 

Two of tlge Christian Gospels make no mention# of the reason for 
which J8sus allowed his followers 4 to put away ’ their wives (Mark 
x. 11 and Luke xvi. 18), If the traditions recorded in these two 
Gospels be considered of higher authority than those passing un^er 
the name of Matthew, then one can easily perceive the force of what 
Selden says, that by an evasive answer Jesus wanted to avoid giving 
offence either to the school of Shammai or that of Hillel. 

Among the pagan Arabs, the power of divorce possessed by the 
husband was unlimited. They recognised no rule of humanity or 
justice in the treatment of their wives. Such was the position of 
woman when Mohammed appeared. All his recorded sayings show 
that he looked upon the custom of divorce with extreme disapproval 
and considered its practice as calculated to undermine the foundations 
of society. He repeatedly declared that nothing pleased God more 
than the emancipation of slaves, and nothing displeased Him more 
than divorce. It was impossible, however, under existing conditions 
to abolish the custom entirely. His mission was to mould the minds 
of an uncultured and semi-barbarous community to a higher develop- 
ment: The custom was interwoven with the habits of the people, and 
had become sanctified by the practice of ages ; and accordingly he 
allowed the exercise of the power of divorce to husbands under 
stringent conditions. He permitted to divorced parties three distinct 
and separate periods within which they might endeavour to become 
reconciled and renew their conjugal intercourse; but should all 
attempts to become reconciled prove unsuccessful, then the third 
period, in which the final separation was declared to ha \e arrived, 
supervened. In case of conjugal disputes, he advised reconciliation 
by means of arbiters chosen by the two disputants. 

As usual, 4 the Fathers of the Church ’ (and 4 Fathers ’ are to be 
found in every church) have taken up the temporary permission as 
the positive rule, and ignored the principles of humanity, justice, and 
equity inculcated by the Master. I consider, however, that the rules 
laid down by them are far more humane and just towards women 
than those of the most perfect Eoman law, developed in the bosom 
of the Christian Church. According to the Moslem legists, the 
wife also is entitled to Remand a separation on the ground of ill-usage, 
want of proper maintenance, and various other causes, and the Kazi 
(the judge) is empowered to decree separation if the facts are estab- 
lished. In eveiy case where the divorce originates with the husband, 
he has to give up to the wife everything he settled upon her at her 
marriage. The frequent admonitions in the Koran against sepa- 
rations, the repeated recommendation to heal quarrels by private 
reconciliation, show how sacred the Arab legislator held the marriage 
tie: 
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And if ye fear a breach between them (man and wife), then send a judge 
chosen from his family, and a judge chosen from her family, &c. &c. 

Mrs. Reichardt says, as other Christian controversialists have said 
before, that Mohammed allowed his followers, besides the four legiti- 
mate wives, to take to themselves any number of female slaves. A 
simple statement of the regulation on this point will show at once 
how opposed this notion is to the true precepts of Islam. 

Whoso among you hath not the means to marry a free believing woman, then 
let him marry such of your maid-servants whom your right hands possess and 
who are believers. This is allowed unto him among you who is afraid of commit- 
ting sin; but if ye abstain from allying > ourself with slaves it will be better 
for you. 

Concubinage, the union of people standing to each other in the 
relation of master and slave, without the 'sanction of matrimony, 
existed among the Arabs, the Jews, the Chiistians, and all the other 
nations. The Prophet did not in the beginning denounce the 
custom, but towards the end of hi& career he expressly forbade it. 

And you are permitted to marry virtuous women who are believers, and. 
virtuous women of those who lm\e been giv en the scriptures before you, when 
you have provided them their portions, li\ mg chastely with them without fornica- 
tion, and not taking concubines. 

How favourably does the tolerant spirit displayed in the first part 
of this commandment compare with the exclusiveness of Christian 
ecclesiasticism, which refused to recognise as valid or lawful the union' 
of a Christian with a non-Christian, unless he happened to be a king ! 
The stake was the lot of the ‘ infidel * who had the temerity to marry- 
a Christian ! Mohammed’s rule, it must be admitted, was a distinct 
advance in humanity. 

Now as regards polygamy, which is always cast into the teeth of 
Islam by unthinking antagonists, Mohammed found it practised, not 
only among his own people, but amongst the people of the neighbour- 
ing countries, where it assumed some of its most frightful aspects. 
There was no limit to the number of wives a Jew or a Zoroastrian 
might marry ; and in spite of the endeavour of Justinian to correct 
the evil, the case was the same with the Christians. Polygamy 
flourished unchecked among all classes of people, and the wretched 
women, with the exception of the first wife selected according to 
priority of time, laboured under severe disabilities. 

Mohammed enforced as one of the essential teachings of liis creed 
4 respect for women,* and his followers, in their love and reverence for 
his celebrated daughter, proclaimed her 4 the Lady of Paradise/ as 
the representative of her sex. Our 4 Lady of Light* is the enkbotiU 
ment of all that is ideal in womanhood— of all that is pure and true 
and holy in her sex. And she has been followed by a long suoeesskn 
Vol. XXX— No. 175 DD 
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of women, who have consecrated their sex by their virtues. Their 
noble lives and works have always furnished an example to the women 
of succeeding ages to venerate and follow. 

‘ Paradise is at the feet of the mother/ said the Prophet of Islam. 
This sweet and holy teaching which inculcates that love and devotion 
to the mother is the greatest act of piety, gives some idea of the high 
position which women occupy in Islam. The Arabian Prophet pro- 
hibited the custom of conditional marriages, and, though at first 
temporary marriages were tacitly allowed, in the third year of the 
Hegira these also were forbidden. Mohammed secured to women, in 
his system, rights which they had not before possessed, and placed 
them on a footing of perfect equality with men in the exercise of all 
legal powers and functions. He restrained polygamy by limiting the 
madmnm number of contemporaneous marriages, and by making 
absolute equity towards t all obligatory on the man. It is worthy of 
note that the clause in the Koran whit'll contains the permission to 
contract four contemporaneous marriages is made dependent upon 
the condition that the man is able to deal equitably and justly with 
all the four wives. The condition, therefore, cuts down the permis- 
sion to its legitimate dimensions. The passage runs thus : ‘ You may 
marry two, threes or four wives, but not more/ The subsequent lines 
declare, ‘ but if you cannot deal equitably and justly with all, yqu 
shall marry only one.’ The extreme importance of this proviso, 
bearing especially in mind the meaning which is attached to the word 
‘equity’ (adi) in the Koranic teachings, has qot been lost sight of 
by the great thinkers of the Moslem world. 

Even so early as the third century of the Hegira, during the 
reign of Al-Mamun, the first Mutazalite doctors taught that the de- 
veloped Koranic laws inculcated monogamy. And though the cruel 
persecutions of the mad bigot Mutaw-wakkil pre\ented the general 
diffusion of their teachings, the com iction is gradually forcing itself 
on all sides, in all advanced Moslem communities, that polygamy is as 
much opposed to the teachings of Mohammed as it is to the general 
progress of civilised society and true culture. 

In India more than 95 per cent, of the Moslems are monogamists ; 
in Persia 98 per cent., according to Colonel Macgregor’s testimony. 
Jxii Arabia and Turkey the practice of plurality of wives is confined to 
^ y$ry small class of people (compare Van Lennep and Niebuhr, both 
48 worthy of credit as the authoress of the article under notice). 

As regards divorce, speaking from a somewhat extensive experi- 
ence of this province — which alone contains nearly twenty-two 
millions of Bfussulmans — I know of only half-a-dozen cases occurring 
within the space of twenty-five years among the respectable classes — 
one of which, however, emanated from the wife. In all these oases 
there were fault! on both sides. If the women nowadays have not 
the same facility as before for obtaining a divorce on the ground of 
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ill-treatment, &c., the blame lies at other doors. Under the British 
rule, there seems to be no machinery for administering that branch 
of the Mohammedan law. In this respect, it must be said, the 
English in India have acted differently from the French in Algeria, 
who have maintained and improved the indigenous institutions. I 
hope, however, that the time is not far distant when the Moslems 
will prefer to follow the Prophet instead of the * Fathers * ; and will, 
in the absence of the Kazi, decide conjugal disputes by ‘ arbiters* in- 
stead of imitating the followers of the 4 Old Covenant/ 

The system of the seclusion of females where it exists among 
Moslems is a survival of an older growth. It had been in practice 
among most of the nations of antiquity from the earliest times. The 
gynaikonitis was a familiar institution among the Athenians ; and 
the inmates of an Athenian harem were as jealously guarded from 
public gaze as the members of a Persian household then, or of an 
Indian household now. The gynaikonomoi, like his Oriental counter- 
part, was the faithful warder of female privacy, and rigorously 
watched over the ladies of Athens. The seclusion of women naturally 
gave birth to the caste of Hetairai, various members of whom played 
such an important part in Athenian history. Were it not for the 
extraordinary and almost inexplicable spectacle presented by the 
Byzantine Empire and modem Europe and America, I should have 
said that in every society at all advanced in the arts of civilised life, 
the growth of the unhappy class of beings whose existence is alike a 
reproach to humanity and a disgrace to civilisation was due to the 
withdrawal of women from the legitimate exercise of their ennobling, 
purifying, and humanising influence. The Babylonians, the Etrus- 
cans, the Athenians, and the pre-Islamite Meccans furnish the best 
exemplification of this \iew in ancient times. 

The enormity of the social canker eating into the heart and 
poisoning the life-blood of nations in modem times is due, however, 
to the spread of a godless materialism covered with a thin veneer 
of religion, be it Christianity, be it Mohammedanism, or any other 
form of creed. Mohammed had, in early life, observed with pain 
and sorrow the terrible depravity prevailing among the Meccans, 
and he took the most effective step suited to the age and the people 
to stamp out the evil. Among the women of the Arabs fashion was 
as strong as in other ages and countries. It was the fashion among* 
them to imitate the example of the Hetairai ( Kiy&n ) and walk in 
the streets jingling their anklets with their bosoms half exposed. 
Those who have travelled in Upper Egypt or Lower Bengal will pro- 
bably understand the immodesty to which I am referring. The Ero- 
phet of Islam found the custom of seclusion of women existing 
among the Persians and other Oriental communities ; he perceived 
its advantages, and it is possible that in view of the widespread laxity 
of morals among all classes of people, he recommended to vrtNUuu 
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the observance of privacy. But to suppose for a moment that he 
ever intended his recommendation should assume its present inelastic 
form or that he ever allowed or enjoined the seclusion of women, is 
wholly opposed to the spirit of his reforms. The Koran itself afford* 
no warrant for holding that the seclusion of women is a part of the 
new gospel 

O Prophet f speak to thy wives and to thy daughters, and to the wives of the 
faithfUl, that they let their wrappers fall low. 

And speak to the believing women, that they refrain their looks and observe 
continence ; and that they display not their ornaments except those which are 
external, and that they draw their kerchiefs over their bosoms. 

The women were also enjoined not to take off their outer garments 
in the presence of any male except their fathers, husbands, or 
brothers. (This is supposed to mean unveiling themselves.) 

The reasons for these directions are easy to understand in the 
midst of the social and moral chaos from which he was endeavouring, 
under God’s guidance, to evolve order. They were wise and beneficent 
injunctions, having for their object the promotion of decency among 
women, the improvement of their dress and demeanour, and their 
protection from insult. It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose there 
is anything in the law which tends to the perpetuation of the 
custom. Considerable light is thrown on the lawgiver’s recom- 
mendation for female privacy, by the remarkable immunity from 
restraint or seclusion which the members of his family always 
enjoyed. Ayesho, the daughter of Abu Bakr,* who was married to 
Mohammed on Khadija’s death, personally conducted the insurrec- 
tionary movement against Ali. She commanded her own troops at 
the famous * Battle of the Camel.* Fatima, 4 our Lady of Light/ 
often took part in the discussions regarding the succession to the 
OaMphate, and her sermons, breathing that sweet nobility, that 
divine purity, which distinguished her character, are still extant. 
The grand-daughter of Mohammed, Zainab, the sister of Hussain, 
shielded her youthful nephew from the Ommeyodes after the butchery 
of Kerbela, and by her indomitable spirit awed the ferocious soldiery 
ofYerid. 

According to Von Hanfmer, 

the harem is a sanctuary : it is prohibited to strangers, not because women are 
" considered unworthy of confidence, but on account of the sacredness with which 
CTiriqm and manners invest them. The degree of reverence which is accorded to 
women throughout higher Asia and Europe (among Mohammedan communities) is 
a matter capable of the cl< art at demonstration. 

Hamilton, the translator of the Hed&ya, dealing with the chapter 
on Decorum* says, * This seclusion is a result of jealousy or pride, and 
not of any legal injunction, as appears in this and several other 
parts of the Hedftya/ And Marsden, in his Travels , says, * The Arab 
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settlers in Java never observed the custom (of seclusion of women), 
.and the Javanese Mussulman women enjoy the same amount of 
freedom as their Dutch sisters.’ 

In the early centuries of Islam, almost until the extinction of 
the Saracenic empire in the East, women continued to occupy as 
exalted a position as in modem society. Zobeida, the wife of Hortin, 
plays a conspicuous part in the history of the age, and by her virtues, 
as well as by her accomplishments, leaves an honoured name to 
posterity. Jiumieda, the wife of Fariik, a Medinite citizen, left for 
many years the sole guardian of her minor son, educates him to 
become one of the most distinguished jurisconsults of the day. 
Sukinah, or Sakina, the (laughter of Hussain and the grand-daughter 
of Ali, was the most brilliant, most accomplished, and most virtuous 
woman of her time — k la dame des dames de son temps, la plus belle, 
la plus gracieuse, la plus brillante de qualkes,’ as Perron calls her. 
Herself no mean scholar, she prized the converse of learned and pious 
people. Buran, the wife of the Caliph Mamun, Ummul-Fazl, 
Mamun’s sister, married to the eighth Imam of the house of Ali, 
Umm-i-Habil, Mamun’s daughter, were all famous for their scholar- 
ship. 

In the fifth century of the Hegira, the Sheikha Shuhda, designated 
FakJtrunnissa (‘ the glory of women ’), lectured publicly at the 
Musjid-i-Jama of Bagdad, to large audiences, on literature, rhetoric, 
and poetry. She occupies in the annals of Islam a position of 
equality with the most distinguished ulemas. What would have 
befallen this lady had she flourished among the fellow-religionists of 
St. Cyril can be judged by the fate of Hypatia. Possibly she would 
not have been tom to pieces by enthusiastic Christians, but she 
would to a certainty have been burnt as a witch. Dzat-ul-Hemma, 
corrupted into Dzemma, ‘ the lion-heart,’ the heroine of many 
battles, fought side by side with the bravest knights. 

It is a calumny, therefore, to say that the Islamic system has lowered 
the status of women. The Teacher vho, in an age when no country, 
no system, no commmunity gave any right to woman, maiden or 
married, mother or wife — who, in a country where the birth of a 
daughter was considered a calamity, secured to the sex rights which 
are only unwillingly and under pressure being conceded to them by 
the civilised nations in the nineteenth century — deserves the gratitude 
of humanity. If Mohammed had done nothing more, his claim to 
be a benefactor of mankind would have been indisputable. Even 
under the laws as they stand at present in the pages of the legists, 
the legal position of Moslem females may be said to compare favourably 
with that of European women. As long as. a Mohammedan woman 
is unmarried she remains under the parental roof, and until die 
attains her majority she is to some extent under the oontrol of the 
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father or his representative. As soon, however, as she is of age, the 
law vests in her all the rights which belong to her as an independent 
human being. She is entitled to share in the inheritance of her 
parents along with her brothers, and, though the proportion is different, * 
the distinction is founded on the relative position of brother and 
sister. A woman who is mi juris can under no circumstance be 
married without her own express consent, 4 not even by the Sultan/ 
Centuries after this principle was laid down by the Moslem jurists 
the sovereigns and chiefs of Christendom were in the habit of 
forcibly marrying women to their subjects. On her marriage she 
does not lose her individuality. She does not cease to be a separate 
member of society. An ante-nuptial settlement by the husband in 
favour of the wife is a necessary condition, and on his failure to 
make a settlement the law presumes one in accordance with the 
social position of the ^ife. A Moslem marriage is a civil act need- 
ing no priest, requiring no ceremonial. The contract of marriage 
gives the man no power over the woman’s person beyond what the 
law defines, and none whatever upon her goods and property. Her 
rights as a mother do not depend for their recognition upon the 
idiosyncrasies of individual judges. Her earnings acquired by her 
own exertions cannot be wasted by a prodigal husband, nor can she 
be ill-treated with impunity by one who is brutal. She acts, if 
sui juris, in all matters which relate to herself and her property in 
her own individual right, without the intervention of husband or 
father. She can sue her debtors in the open courts, without the 
necessity of joining a next friend or under cover of her husband s 
name. She continues to exercise, after she has passed from her 
father’s house into her husband’s home, all the rights which the law 
gives to men. All the privileges w T hich belong to her as a woman 
and a wife are secured to her, not by the courtesies which ‘ come 
and go/ but by the actual text in the book of law. Taken as a 
whole, the legal status of a Mohammedan woman is not more un- 
favourable than that of many a European woman, whilst in many 
respects she occupies a decidedly better ]>osition. 

Nineteen centuries of progressive development working with the 
legacy of a prior civilisation, under the ino&t favourable racial and 
rfdlnnfttio conditions, have tended to place the women in certain parts 
of Europe and America on a higher social level than the men — have 
given birth to a code of etiquette which, at least ostensibly, recog- 
nises the right of women to higher social respect. And yet a great 
and civilised empire, the professed champion of Christianity, condemns 
women to the punishment of the lash and the outrages of fiendish 
guards in Siberian mines, and the people who wept so profusely over 
the wrongs of the Italian Poerio have not a tear for the miseries of 
these wretched women ; they who went into hysterics over the myths 
wafted from Bulgaria to the shores of Great Britain have no word of 
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Mary and Magdalen 1 

If the Mohammedan women in the present day are not bo 
advanced as their Christian sisters in the West, their backwardness is 
not due to the Koranic teachings, hut to the general extinction 
among the Moslems of culture and progress under the avalanche of 
savagery which issued from the wilds of Tartary in the thirteenth 
century, overwhelming the whole of Western Asia with ruin and 
desolation. But if they do not in another hundred years attain to 
the social position of European women, there will be time enough to 
declaim against Islam as a system and dispensation. 

Ameer Ali. 

Calcutta: July 
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CAN RAILWAY-PASSENGER FARES 
BE LOWERED? 


COMPARISONS between England and Hungary in |>olitical matters are 
no new thing. That Hungary is the only Continental country whose 
mediaeval freedom was never wholly crushed beneath the heavyweight 
of eighteenth-century desjKjtism ; that the Hungarian system of land- 
tenure is not unlike our own ; that the Hungarian aristocracy resembles 
the English in its devotion to a country life and its fondness for field 
sports — all this we have heard times without number. On all these 
points a comparison between England and Hungary seems possible 
enough. When it comes, however, to the raihvay systems of the two 
countries, comparison between them must surely be out of the question, 
fit size — at least, that is, in the number of square niiles which they 
contain — the two countries are almost absolutely identical, the area 
being 124,000 square miles in the case of Hungary, as against 120,000 
in the case of Great Britain. The population of Hungary is about 
17,000,000 — a little less, that is, than half our own. Its railway mileage 
is, in round figures, 6,500, or say one-third of ours; and about 
three-fifths of this length is owned and worked by the State. There 
are, however, railways and railways, and in the twelve months prior 
to the introduction of the zone system in August 1889, the 3,800 
milfs of the Hungarian State Kailway system only carried about 
5,700,000 passengers ; in other words, barely three-quarters of one 
per cent, of the number of those who travelled on the railways of 
Great Britain during the same period. Moreover, Hungarian pas- 
senger travel, so far from increasing, was not merely stationary, but 
actually declining, for in the year 1886 the numbers had very nearly 
reaftbed 6,000,000. 

is worth our while to realise how absolutely insignificant the 
p*WN||£er traffic of Hungary was. It would not be fair, perhaps, to 
saylltat the little North London Company, with its twelve miles of 
line, carried six rimes as many passengers as the whole of the 
Hungarian State Bailway system, for London naturally needs more 
railway tcoommodarion than Buda-Pesth ; nor to say that a petty 
company like the North Staffordshire carried more passengers by half 
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a million, for even the North Staffordshire serves a thickly populated 
district. Perhaps a fairer comparison woqld be put this way : the 
three railways which serve Ulster — the Belfast and County Down, the 
Belfast and Northern Counties, and the Great Northern of Ireland, with 
one-quarter of the mileage, carried between them half as many pas- 
sengers again ; the two railways which serve the far north of Scotland 
— the Great North of Scotland and the Highland, with one-fifth of the 
mileage, carried just about four-fifths of the number of passengers. In 
other words, in the portion of Great Britain where population is sparsest 
and railway traffic least developed, there were four times as many 
passengers per mile of line oj>en as there were on the State railways of 
Hungary, averaging the whole of the country over. I am anxious to 
make quite clear at the outset how absolutely different the railway 
conditions of the two countries are, as, once we realise this, we shall 
have no difficulty, in understanding that, though the great Hungarian 
experiment may have important lessons for us here in Great Britain, 
these lessons can only be of an indirect character, and that any pro- 
posal to transplant bodily into England Hungarian methods would 
be simply childish. 

Another preliminary point should be noticed. In spite of Juliet’s 
sceptical question, there is a great deal in a name, and the Hungarian 
zone system would perhaps hardly have become as famous as it has 
if the name had not seemed to give promise of some remarkable 
novelty. Let us see wherein the novelty consists. In one sense, 
every railway that e\ or existed has a zone tariff. The English zone, 
for example, has a bfeadth of one mile ; we pay, that is, the same 
fare for a hundred yards beyond forty-nine miles as we do if we com- 
plete the entire fifty. Common sense suggests the necessity of some 
such method, unless the.fares were to be worked out by the booking- 
clerk to five places of decimals. The Hungarians have only carried 
the universally-adopted system one stage further. Instead of in- 
creasing the fare by single pennies for each single mile, they increase 
it by jumps every ten or fifteen miles, as the case may be. Our own 
fares, one might say, go up at a slope ; the Hungarian fares mount 
like a flight of steps. Evidently in this there is a convenience to 
the railway management, which has to do fewer sums in arithmetic, 
and those of simpler nature ; which is enabled to keep a smaller stock 
of tickets, and to employ less intelligent persons to issue and to cheek 
them. Equally evidently, however, there is no concession to »tSg| 
public. Supposing the fare to be the same to all stations diaf#^ 
more than ninety but not more than one hundred miles from 
the man who travels ninety-one miles obviously pays just as xqijtap 
more than his fair share as the man who travels ninety-nine > 
pays less. In feet, we shall not be wrong if we say that 
system, strictly so called, is neither more nor less than a simple pieot? 
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of administrative machinery of absolutely no interest to the public 
at large. * 

There are, however, two real novelties in the Hungarian system. 
The first is, that no through tickets are issued from stations on the 
one side of Buda-Pesth to stations on the other. That all roads lead 
to Home is an old saying ; the Hungarian Minister of Railways is 
determined that all roads in Hungary shall lead to the capital. From 
a political point of view he may well be right ; his example, however, 
is scarcely one to be imitated in this country, where the danger is, 
not that London should be neglected, but that London should be- 
come too great, and exercise too domineering an influence over our 
national life. But, for a reason which shall be given in a moment, 
M. Baross’s action in this respect goes far to neutralise to the Hun- 
garians the value of what on paper is a most remarkable concession. 
The Hungarian fares, a§ has been said, advance by steps of so many 
kreuzers for each zone, or distance of ten miles. This rule, however, 
only holds up to the commencement of the fourteenth zone — say, 135 
miles. Beyond that point the fare is uniform ; that is to say, the 
boundaries of the fourteenth zone extend right up to the frontiers of 
the country. It is as though, once a man had booked from Euston 
to Stafford, or from Paddington to Bridgwater, he could travel on to 
Wick or Penzance without extra charge. So that, owing to the im- 
possibility of booking through the capital, it will be seen that, on 
the Hungarian system, the fare from Dover to Stafford, say 200 
miles, would be almost double that charged for the 740 miles from 
London to Wick. Now, it needs no argument to show that such an 
arrangement as this is impossible in Great Britain, with its numerous 
independent railway companies interchanging traffic with one another 
at hundreds of different points. It is conceivable, no doubt — to take 
a simple instance — that the Great Northern might charge the same 
fare — on the Hungarian basis it would be 8s. third-class express 1 — to 
Betfbrd (138 miles), to Doncaster (156 miles), and to York (188 
miles). But if the same fare was charged onwards to Berwick, to 
Perth, and to Wick, what profit would the North-Eastern, the North 
British, and the Highland companies make out of the transaction ? 
It may possibly be answered that, even if each of the four companies 
4$)0rged independently on the Hungarian basis, the result would be 

S toee the cost to a passenger to Wick by over 50 per cent, 
po doubt, but in practice the question would hardly arise ; for 
* equally eligible West-Coast route there are only three com- 
concerned instead of four. If, therefore, a passenger could 

4 JMkelcm to ignore firet-class and second-class fares altogether, and this for 
twerostaro* third-class passengers are nine-tenths of the whole already, and the 
proporti on is rapidly increasing; and, secondly, third-class fares axe a necessary, 
first- and seoond-claro fares a luxury, for which the companies are folly justified in 
ehafgingantheyoa&get. 
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book through from Euston for three fares of 8s. each, franking him 
to Carlisle, to Perth, and to Wick respectively, it is hardly likely that 
he would ever trouble the four East Coast companies at alL The same 
consideration applies to a very large proportion of the whole through 
traffic of the country. But to return from this digression on what 
are, after all, only minor matters. 

Though the system of reckoning by zones of ten miles instead of 
by single miles may be of no interest to the public at large, there are 
a certain number of theorists to whom its adoption appears of the 
utmost importance, for they regard it as constituting the first step 
taken by the railways in the direction of what we may call the penny* 
postage system. For nearly half a century there have been those 
who have believed that Kowland Hill’s great principle of uniformity 
was applicable to railway-passenger service ; and it may be said with 
tolerable accuracy that William Galt, an Englishman, whose first 
publication dates from 1843, was, if not the father, at least the 
grandfather, of the Hungarian zone tariff of 1889. Mr. Galt has 
never wholly lacked followers from that day to this ; a list of the 
chief amongst them will be found in an interesting article by Pro- 
fessor James, of the University of Pennsylvania, in the Harvard 
Quarterly Journal of Economics for January last. It must be 
confessed, however, that the \otaries of the penny-post idea have 
been met with in the ranks of the professors rather than among men 
with practical railway experience. This is not the place for a discus- 
sion of the whole matter, but perhaps I may give in half a dozen lines 
the reason which, to my mind, renders the adoption of any uniform 
system of railway fares absolutely chimerical. Let us say that the 
average cost of transporting a }>assenger in Great Britain is 2£d., in- 
cluding in that average not only the passengers between. the Mansion 
House and Blackfriars, but also those between Euston and Inverness ; 
and let us suppose that we fix a uniform fare of 2\d. accordingly. 
What now will happen ? That the number of passengers from Euston 
to Inverness, each of whom presumably costs more than 2±d. for 
carriage, will multiply enormously, can hardly be questioned. But 
what of the passengers from the Mansion House to Blackfriars ? Will 
not ninety-nine out of every hundred abandon the twopenny-half- 
penny railway, and go above ground by omnibus for a penny ? The 
shortest-distance — that is, in other words, the least* expensive — pas- 
sengers— having been driven away, it is evident that the average cdsfc 
of carriage to the railway will be somewhat increased. Let us say 
that the average cost is driven up to 3£<£., and that the unifim 
fare is raised to that figure. The same thing occurs once more ; this 
time it is the passenger from the Mansion House to Victoria whh is 
shaken out. Again the average cost of transport is raised agajhst 
the railway company ; once more the uniform fare is raised in canto* 
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spondenpe ; once more the shortest-distance passengers are shaken 
out : and bo on da capo. In fact, the advocates of uniform fares are 
in (his dilemma : that a fere high enough to cover the average cost of 
the journey is too high to attract the short-distance passenger, to 
whom rival means of locomotion must always remain open. 

We are, then, I think, justified in regarding the adoption of zones 
as only an accident in the great reform with which the name of M. 
Baross is associated. Its essence consists in the sweeping reduction 
of the scale of fares by which the introduction of the zone system 
was accompanied. Accurately to compare the old fares, calculated 
per kilometre, with the new, reckoned at so much per zone of vary- 
ing width, is of course impossible. But if we say broadly that the 
old feres were a penny a mile third-class express, while the new fares 
are a good deal less than a halfpenny, we shall get an idea sufficient 
for all practical purposes of the revolution that has been wrought. 
As for its effect in Hungary itself, the figures have been quoted 
often enough. Where two passengers travelled in 1889, five are 
travelling to-day. The gain to the public is undeniable ; and the 
gain to the railways themselves is, likewise, no small one, for under 
Hungarian conditions it is more profitable for the railway to carry 
five passengers at a halfpenny than two passengers at a penny. The 
carriages, which formerly ran almost empty, are now well filled, and 
it will be a long time yet before the lines and the stations become 
insufficient to accommodate all the traffic which is likely to come 
upon them. Whether Hungarian conditions have much in common 
with ours is the point to which we shall come directly. 

Hungary has fired the match, and the train has exploded all over 
Europe. Roumania has followed suit. Austria has adopted a modi- 
fication of the Hungarian system, known by the name of the Kreuzer 
tariff, but involving even more sweeping reductions from the old fares 
than its predecessor. Russia is said to be on the eve of moving in 
the same direction ; in the Swedish and Hutch Parliaments there 
have been animated debates on the subject, and the adoption of the 
Hungarian system, with some modifications, is expected before long. 
The Prussian Ministry of Railways has circulated throughout the 
kingdom a project of reform involving very large concessions in 
passenger fares ; which, however, has been received in some quarters 
with outspoken disapproval, on the express ground that the concessions 
da not go fer enough. The French Government is negotiating with 
the great railway companies for a reduction of about 30 per cent, in 
the third-class passenger fares, in return for the abandonment of some 
portion of the very heavy taxes to which the companies are at present 
liable. Even in the United States, where the vast area of the country, 
the feet that the railways are all owned by private corporations trading 
for profit, and the federal system of government, all combine to render 
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any uniform action in the direction of reducing fares a practical 
impossibility, the Hungarian experiment has been watched with the 
keenest interest. Newspapers and magazines have been full of com- 
munications and discussions on the subject, and Bills for compulsory 
reductions of fare have been introduced into more than one of the 
State Legislatures. Last, and it must be confessed least, though the 
credit due to those concerned is none the less on that account — for 
the Irish railway management is not as a rule the most progressive in 
the world — a zone system has actually been put in practice on the 
tiny line of the Cork, Blackrock, and Passage Railway Company. 

England, for all her supercilious insularity — it may be added, for all 
her well-grounded conviction that, in railway passenger traffic at least, 
she still leads the world — can hardly afford to look on at these great 
changes as a mere uninterested spectator. English passenger fares 
stand to-day practically where they were fyced by the Cheap Trains 
Act of 1844 ; at the level, that is, of one penny a mile. It is true 
that at the earlier date a passenger got in return for his penny the 
right to travel by one train a day, starting usually not later than six 
in the morning, in a cattle-j>en, generally without a roof, frequently 
without a seat, at a rate seldom exceeding fifteen miles an hour. At 
the present day he may take his choice of a dozen or twenty expresses, 
and travel in a luxuriously cushioned carriage 2 — far superior, very 
possibly, in comfort to any chair to be found in his own house — at a 
speed of forty or even fifty miles an hour. But the fare per mile 
still remains fixed at the Parliamentary penny, though the volume of 
traffic has multiplied tenfold in the interval. 

It is, of course, fair to remember that, what with workmen’s trains 
and excursion trains, tourist tickets, season tickets, and other similar 
concessions, a vast number of people travel at fares far below the normal 
penny. It is al*o true that in England any reasonable quantity of 
luggage is carried free, that excess fares for express speed are practi- 
cally unknown, and that England is the only country in which the crack 
trains are accessible to third-class passengers. But when all is said 
and done, the fact remains that, for a single journey from A to B, 
the cheapest possible fare is, under ordinary circumstances, one penny 
per mile. 

. In every other country iq Europe it is possible to travel at a 
cheaper rate ; in many of them, at a rate which is very much cheaper. 
American railways are, let it in fairness be acknowledged, probably 

* ‘ In Germany/ says the estimable and usually veracious Mr. Baedeker in the 
introduction to his guide-books , 4 the carriages of the second class with spring seats 
are often better than the first in England.’ Speaking with some knowledge of the 
subject, I will venture to say that the third-class carriages from King’s Cross to Edin- 
burgh axe better, and more comfortable, and run immeasurably more smoothly, than 
the first-class carriages supplied by the German Government for an important inter- 
national mail service, such as that between Flushing and Berlin. 
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some 10 to 20 per cent, dearer. But a comparison with American 
railways t would lead us too far afield. It is sufficient to say here 
that, considering the vast and thinly-populated territory which they 
cover, and considering the quality of service that they give, it is 
highly creditable to American railway management that the difference 
is not still greater. Confining ourselves, however, to Europe, a recent 
number of the German official Archiv fur Eisenbahnwesen gives the 
fares for every country from Sweden to Italy. The price at which it 
is possible to travel third class ranges downwards (I leave the figures 
in their German form, as the ratio between them is the only point of 
importance for our present purpose) from 5 5 pfennigs per kilometre 
in England and 5*4 2 in France, to 4*25 in Holland, 4*16 in Switzer- 
land, 4*07 in Italy, and 3*92 in Sweden. It \aries from 4*67 to 3*0 
on the various German railways. It is 3*24 in Hungary, 3*0 in 
Belgium, 2*81 in Russia v and finally falls to 2 0 in Austria ; while in 
North Germany there are fourth-class fares, ranging from 2*5 in 
Oldenburg to 2*0 in Prussia, Saxony, and Hesse, for carriages with- 
out seats, that are made use of on occasion for the conveyance of 
cattle. 

An intelligent Englishman, with no special knowledge of the sub- 
ject, looking at these figures, naturally and properly asks : How comes it 
that, with a volume of passenger traffic unapproached in the world, in 
a country which, for so large an area, is more thickly populated than 
any other non-Oriental country, the fares remain at bo high a stan- 
dard ? Is it not possible that something could be done to reduce 
them ? Might it not be that, if the fares were reduced to one-half 
to-morrow, the traffic would treble itself, and so the railway companies 
be more than recouped ? The question is one whose importance can 
scarcely be overrated. The existence of England as the commercial 
centre of the world, as the home of a prosperous and increasing popu- 
lation, depends, more perhaps than on any other single cause, on faci-' 
lities of railway communication. Adequately to answer the question 
would require a volume, not to mention knowledge and information to 
which the present writer can make no claim ; but the outline of an 
answer may, perhaps, be given in the pages that follow. 

One thing should be noticed at the outset. A mere comparison 
of money tariffs is entirely misleading. It is no accident that pas- 
senger fares in the United States range over a penny per mile ; that 
in England they fall to nine-tenths of this sum ; that on the Continent 
they drop gradually from French and Dutch rates down to something 
# like one-third of a penny in Hungary and Silesia ; while in India 
they reach their lowest point, of less than a fifth of a penny per mile. 
Indeed, it would be no paradox to assert that, measured in terms of 
the ability of the average wage-earner to pay them, railway fares are 
highest in India* and lowest in England and the United States. As 
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1 have pointed out elsewhere,* in India a workman’s time is worth 
about 2d. a day; in England, it is worth about 9(2/ an hour. The 
Hindoo, therefore, who wastes half a day to save three halfpence is a 
gainer, while the Englishman who spends an hour to save sixpence is 
a loser. 

Bailway fares, then, are high in England for two reasons : the one, 
that jftoney is plentiful, and therefore, in accordance with the ordinary 
laws of .supply and demand, will purchase a less quantity of com- 
modities, whether eggs and butter or railway service is absolutely 
immaterial, in England than in Hungary; the other, that time is 
valuable* and that passengers are therefore ready to pay a compara- 
tively large sum of money in order to economise a comparatively 
small amount of time. The Indian ryot goes down to the station 
and squats on his haunches, contented to wait till the next train 
arrives, perhaps twelve hours hence, and satisfied then to travel 
packed like a sardine in a box with his fellows. The Hungarian 
peasant iB almost equally complacent . The Englishman grumbles — 
at Leicester, for example — if he has only thirteen expresses a day from 
London. Naturally, fares in England must be calculated on a higher 
scale than in Hungary ; for the cost of hauling fifty passengers — and 
English railway companies are accustomed to run a train as soon as 
fifty passengers, on an average, have had time to collect — is for all 
practical purposes the same as that of carrying the couple of hundred 
l«vssengers which the less extravagant requirements of Hungary or 
India suffer to assemble 1x4 ween the denture of one train and that 
of the next. 

4 Well, then,’ it will be said, 4 by all means cut off the unnecessary 
trains — those competing expresses to Manchester and to Scotland, of 
which we have heard so much lately, for instance — and then, with 
half the number of trains to Scotland, it will be possible for us to 
travel at half the fare/ The argument sounds plausible, but unfor- 
tunately will not bear much examination. In the first place, it is 
more than questionable whether the abolition of competition would 
really enable the number of trains to be seriously reduced. It is 
perfectly true that there are three expresses all leaving London at 

2 o’clock, and all reaching Manchester within five minutes of one 
another ; but one of them serves Northampton and Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton, as well as London ; a second accommodates the 
enormous population of Sheffield ; while the third passes through 
Leicester and Derby, affording at the same time an express connec- 
tion both to Nottingham and to Buxton. It is very doubtful whether 
^English public opinion would submit to any wholesale cancelling of 
competing trains. German experience on this point is instructive* 
In the old days, before Prince Bismarck took possession .of the 

• The Railrcayt and the Trader t, p. 202 
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Prussian railways, there was keen competition between the two rival 
lines from Berlin to Cologne and the Belgian frontier. When both* 
lines were bought up by the State, the management found that local 
interests were strong enough to prevent the suppression of the ex- 
isting expresses. The heavy hand of the State was able to arrest all 
improvements and accelerations for a period of nearly fifteen years ; 
but the Kreiensen route and the Hanover route each succeeded in 
preserving the service they had already secured. Further, it should 
be noted that, though the crack*expresses run by the great companies 
in competition with one another bulk large in the public eye, they 
only form a small fraction of the total passenger mileage of the country. 
The vast proportion of the trains are run simply to accommodate local 
traffic. If the number of trains on the Little Pedlington branch 
were halved to-morrow, it would be no question of putting an end to 
cut-throat competition, but only of depriving the public of the dis- 
trict of the facilities to which they had grown accustomed. % 
But there is more than this. The cost of running a train is only 
the smallest part of the expense of providing and maintaining the rail- 
wayservice. Speaking in round figures, and avoiding i nt r icat e question s 
of railway accounting, it may be said that, of every penny a passenger 
pays, it is only one farthing that is devoted to what the Americans would 
call ‘ train-movement expenses.* Of the rest, one farthing is absorbed 
in payments for the maintenance of the railway, the bridges and 
stations, in signalling, office expenses, rates and taxes, and similar 
charges, which are incurred to almost an equal extent whether five 
hundred or ten thousand passengers travel over the road per diem ; 
While the remaining halfpenny goes to pay 4 per cent, interest to the 
capitalists whose money has built the road, and so made it possible for 
the public to travel at all. Matters are, of course, further complicated 
in practice by the fact that the railway carries goods as well as 
passengers, and that it is impossible to separate, with any approach 
to accuracy, the expenditure incurred in dealing with goods traffic and 
passenger traffic respectively. There have been, for instance, critics 
with some knowledge of the subject found to say that the passengers 
on English railways are made to pay for the carriage of coal at a loss ; 
others equally qualified assert that it is only the coal that enables the 
railways to give their present passenger accommodation at such in- 
adequate prices. Here, however, we must be content to ignore this 
possible source of error, and to look upon our railways as though the 
passenger traffic were the only string to their bow. 

Bearing in mind the rough analysis of railway expenditure that^ 
we have just made, it is easy to show that a sweeping reduction in 
passenger fares must mean bankruptcy to a railway company unless; 
highest*?®^ compensated by increased passenger travel. The train* 
* and B, let us say, used to earn at penny fares four shillings 
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per mile travelled. One shilling was required for train-movement 
expenses, one shilling for fixed charges, two shillings were left to 
pay interest on capital. Now imagine the fares reduced to a half- 
penny, and let us assume for the sake of argument that the number of 
passengers remains stationary. If no alteration is made in the number 
of trains, each train now earns only two shillings a mile ; in other words, 
nothing at all is left for interest on capital. Even* suppose that the 
number of trains is reduced to one-half, and that each now carries twice 
os many passengers, and earns therefore four shillings per mile, the- 
same as before. The fixed charges remain as heavy as ever. They 
were a shilling a mile on, say, ten trains ; now that there are only 
five trains they will absorb two shillings per train-mile. This, after 
another shilling has been deducted for movement expenses, means 
that only one shilling per mile is left as the earnings of capital. 
Capital, therefore, which used to receive ten, times two shillings, now 
receives only five times one shilling; in other words, the dividend 
is cut down from 4 to 1 per cent. 

Of course, in practice it is impossible to imagine half the trains 
being taken off, just as it is impossible to doubt that a reduction of 
fare by 50 per cent, would enormously increase the number of 
passengers. Let us assume for the sake of argument that the same 
result would happen here as has already taken place in Hungary : 
that for every two passengers travelling now, five would travel in the 
future, and that the railway companies would receive five halfpennies 
where now T they obtain only two pennies. At first sight it seems as 
though they would have made an uncommonly good bargain. But 
let us look at the facts a little closer. It is all very well for theorists 
in their libraries to manipulate figures : to say that the average 
train at present carries only 50 passengers, while it has ample seat- 
ing accommodation for at least 200 ; and to reckon that it will surely 
carry 125 without any difficulty. But, in fact, railway passengers 
refuse to be averaged ; as it is, with the fares at their existing level, 
they pack every carriage to the last seat in the trains running into 
the great towns every morning. If every train is full from end to 
end at present, and the trains are following one another — as every- 
body knows they are — as close as they can at this present moment, 
where is room to be found to put the new passengers who desire to 
travel citywards ? There is room enough and to spare, no doubt, in 
the trains running in the reverse direction ; but w T ill business-men be 
r£ady to leave their offices and go home at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, even if the companies undertake to carry them gratis? 
•Again, it is quite easy to intensify the rush out of the City in the 
afternoon; but, unless the railway companies are prepared to supply 
free tickets, not only for the railway journey, but for the theatres 
and music-halls, it is not easy to see how thev ever can fill their 
Vol. XXX— No. 175 " EE 
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trains into London of an evening. Or, again, just as tlie, average 
'railway day is 'made up of a few hours that are overcrowded, and a 
large number* of hours that are not half-crowded enough, so the 
year is made up of the average of all the months from January to 
December. The expresses may be running in triplicate and quad- 
ruplicate in the first week of August, while in the first week of 
February they are hardly earning enough to pay for the grease of 
their wheels. Will the cheapest of cheap fares induce the British 
public to go to Scarborough or to the Highlands in February? 
Will they not, rather, add to the tremendous rush in August by 
which our railways are almost overwhelmed already ? Yet once 
more. It is, I believe, almost impossible to set bounds to the 
potential traffic between, say, Liveqw>ol and Manchester, or London 
and Brighton, if only the fares were low enough ; but no possible 
reduction of feres can develop to any great extent the traffic along 
country lines, for the simple reason that the people are not there to 
travel. 

If there is any force in the foregoing considerations we are, then, 
brought down to this — that the effect of a reduction of fares would be 
to intensify the existing congestion of traffic. The ‘ bread-and-butter * 
trains, as they have been called, are cpiite full already ; they would 
become still fuller. The lines are — at the busy hours of the day — 
overcrowded with trains now ; they would become still more over- 
crowded. The terminal stations are inadequate even now; they 
would become still more inadequate. But what does this mean ? It 
means that the introduction of halfpenny fares would imply to every 
railway company in the country the doubling of its accommodation 
in and in the neighbourhood of the large towns on its system. Is 
this, then, commercially possible ? The Great Eastern, calculating on 
the basis of the penny-a-mile passenger, has spent 3,000,0001. sterling 
at and near Liverpool Street Station. The expenditure has been* 
very fairly remunerative ; but what prospect is there that another 

3.000. 000^. spent in order to enable the company to accommodate 

160.000. 000 passengers at a halfpenny a mile, instead of as at present 

80.000. 000 passengers at a penny, would receive any dividend what- 
ever? And if there is no prospect of dividend to be found* in the 
transaction, fe it reasonable to blame a commercial company for not 
going into it ? Put in a nutshell, the railway-passenger problem in 
England is this : Public opinion insists on English speeds, English 
frequency of service ; insists on termini in the heart of our great cities, 
where the value of land is reckoned in pounds per fodt. The inge- 
nuity of English railway management has been taxed to give this 
accomm odation at existing fares, and yet maintain the level of a four- 
per-cent. dividend ; what hope is there that the companies can con- 
tinue to give the same accommodation if the fare per passenger is 
reduced by one-half? Each square foot of Liverpool Street and the 
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lines approaching it can be made by extreme care to accommodate 
just enough passengers per diem to pay a reasonable rental for the 
space that is occupied. How is the space now required for one pas- 
senger to be made to hold two ? And if not, how can the tailway 
company afford to reduce fares in the Hungarian fashion. 

Throughout this paper I have assumed that the only reduction 
worth mentioning is one on something like the Hungarian scale. To 
bring down the fares between London and Croydon from 10<2. to 9c?., 
or between London and Brighton from 4s. 2c?. to 3s. 9c?., is possible, 
no doubt, but is hardly a reform so heroic as to be worth much dis- 
cussion. 1 used todhink at one time that, though general reductions 
were impossible, tentative reductions in certain seleetcd places, as, 
for instance, betw^n Liverpool and Manchester, or Leeds and Brad^ 
ford, would be quite worth making. Further reflection has, however, 
convinced me that even this would be more, than questionable policy. 
A change of thfs kind would be, to use the threadbare simile, like a 
stone thrown into a pool. The local traffic from Manchester to 
Liverpool is, no doubt, very large, but the traffic through Manchester 
from Sheffield, from Hull, from Newcastle and Leeds and Bradford 
is probably at least as large ; and the reduction of the local fare, which 
no doubt might stimulate local travel, would also compel the reduc- 
tion of the through faro, without in that case bringing with it any 
compensating advantage. Practical railway-men can testify too that 
there would be not a little difficulty in preventing astute individuals 
from taking an unfair and unintended advantage of the change. 
Further, it may be questioned whether a railway company which 
made so great a concession to Liverpool would be able, at the bar of 
public opinion, to justify its conduct in refusing similar concessions 
to Bolton and Blackburn, to Leeds and Huddersfield and Sheffield. 
On the whole, the railway companies are probably wise to let sleeping 
dogs lie. 

For all that, few subjects are better deserving serious public 
attention. It would be absurd for an individual to attempt on his own 
account to find the solution. However right and proper his proposals 
might be in the abstract, it would be useless to make them unless 
there were some prospect of their being acceptable to public opinion; 
and if the present writer were to assert that England is the only 
country in the world — not excepting the United States, be it 
remembered — in which the railways have never received one 
shilling of public money, and if he were to go on to suggest that 
there is no* reason in the nature of things why a Gm eminent 
which devoted millions of public money at the beginning of the 
century to the improvement of our national highways should not 
devote other millions of public money to their improvement at its 
close, he would probably not find half a dozen Englishmen to agree 
with him. 
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Bat one suggestion shall be thrown out in conclusion. Let us 
have cheap fares all over the country by all means if we can ; but 
cheap fares for long-distance travel are very frequently only a luxury ; 
in the neighbourhood of our great towns — of London, above all — 
they are rapidly becoming a necessary, at least if any adequate solu- 
tion of the problem of the housing of the working-classes is ever to be 
found. Yet it is precisely round the great towns that cheap fares as 
a commercial speculation appear the most hopeless of attainment, 
owing to the enormous cost of the terminal accommodation required. 
If there is one thing which adds more than another to that cost, it is 
the preposterous burdens which are laid on the railway companies by 
the municipal ‘authorities. 

• In their own interest, the municipalities would be wise to lighten, 
as far as in them lies, these burdens. The grotesque injustice of 
rating the lines and stations of the railway companies in order to pay 
for the wear and tear of the public roads by the competing omnibus 
companies, which pay no rates, has been pointed out often enough. 
But this is not all. It has never yet, that I am aware, been proposed 
that theatre proprietors, or the owners of great shops, should be called 
on to widen the streets in front of their places of business because of 
the extra traffic which they bring into the neighbourhood. Yet a 
railway company is seldom permitted to enlarge its own station 
without being called on to contribute to the cost of improving the 
adjacent streets simultaneously. Of course, in one sense, muni- 
cipal pressure of this kind is legitimate enough. The more golden 
eggs the railway shareholder is goose enough to lay for the benefit of 
the hard-pressed ratepayer, the better. Railway managers and rail- 
way directors can be abundantly trusted to protect their own interests. 
If, with their eyes open, they undertake to contribute large sums to 
the cost of municipal improvements, there is no possible reason why 
they should not be held to their bargain. The question is, whether 
the bargain for the public is really as good as it looks to be on paper ; 
whether municipalities do not eat, in the form of contributions to 
street improvements and borough-rates, cake which they might have 
in a more profitable form of increased suburban service. Twenty 
years ago it used to be a favourite saying that the w T ise statesman 
was the man who remitted taxation, and left tin* money to fructify in 
the pockets of the people. If local authorities in t his country, instead 
of striving to exact the last farthing from the railway companies, 
would endeavour to facilitate to the utmost their development and 
extension within and near the city limits, .they would, I am per- 
suaded, be consulting the best interests of the urban population. 

It may be said that such a course would only result in swelling the 
dividends of the railway shareholders. I venture to think not, but to 
assert, on the contrary, that it is impossible for railway shareholders 
in the long run to obtain more for their capital than the normal rate 
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•of interest obtainable in similar undertakings. If railway construc- 
tion can be cheapened, the public will be able to take the benefit, 
•either in improved accommodation or in decreased fares, as it pre- 
fers. If, on the other hand, the cost of construction is maintained at 
its present high and steadily-increasing figure, the public must either 
suffer by restricted accommodation, owing to the refusal of capital to 
provide new facilities, or else must consent to pay the bill in the form 
of fares as high, if not higher, than those in force in England to-day. 
And the higher our railway passenger fares and goodB rates, the less 
able is England to compete on advantageous terms with Continental 
•countries in the battle for supremacy in the great markets of the world. 

W. M. Acwoete. 
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A WAR CORRESPONDENT'S 
REMINISCENCES 


My most prominent colleague in the Russo-Turkish war was Mr. 
Januarius Aloysius MacGahan, by extraction an Irishman, by birth 
an American. Of all the men who have earned reputation in this 
profession of ours, I regard MacGahan as the most brilliant. He 
was the hero of that wonderful lonely ride through the Great Desert 
of Central Asia, to overtake Kaufmann’s Russian army on its march 
to Khiva. He it was who stirred Europe to its inmost heart by the 
terrible, and not less truthful than terrible, pictures of what have 
passed into history as the ‘ Bulgarian Atrocities.’ It is no exaggera- 
tion indeed to aver that, for better or worse, MacGahan was the 
virtual author of the Russo-Turkish war. His # pen-pictures of the 
atrocities so excited the fury of the Sclave population of Russia, that 
their passionate demand for retribution on the ‘unspeakable Turk ’ 
compelled the Emperor Alexander to undertake* the war. MacGahan s 
‘work throughout the long campaign was singularly effective, and his 
physical exertions quite stupendous, yet he was suffering all through 
from a lameness that would have disabled altogether eleven out of 
twelve men. He had broken a bone in his ankle just before the 
declaration of war, and when I met him first the joint was encased in 
plaster of Paris. He insisted on accompanying Gourko's raid across 
the Balkans ; and in the Hankioj Pass his horse slid over a precipice 
and fell on its rider, so that the half-set bone was broken again: But 
the indomitable MacGahan refused to be invalided by this misfortune. 
He quietly had himself hoisted on to a tumbril, and so went through 
the whole adventurous expedition, being involved* thus helpless in 
several actions, and once all but falling into the hands of the Turks. 
He kept the front throughout, long after I had gone home disabled by 
fever; he chronicled the fall of Plevna; he crossed the Balkans with 
Skobeleff in the dead of the terrible winter ; and finally, at the prema- 
ture age of thirty-two, he died, characteristically, a martyr to duty 
and to friendship. When the Russian armies lay around Constanti- 
nople waiting for the arrangement of the treaty of Berlin, typhoid 
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fever and camp pestilences were slaying their thousands and 
their tens of thousands. Lieutenant Greene, an American officer 
attached to the Bussian army, fell sick, and MacGahan devoted him, 
self to the service of nursing his countryman. His devotion cost him 
his life. As Greene was recovering, MacGahan sickened of malignant 
typhus ; and a few days later they laid him in his far-off foreign grave, 
around which stood weeping mourners of a dozen nationalities. 

Another colleague was Mr. Frank Millet, who, still young, has 
forsaken.the war-path, and appears to be on the high road to the 
inferior position of a Royal Academician. Millet, like MacGahan, is 
an American. He accompanied Gourko across the Balkans after the 
fall of Plevna. The hardships he blithely endured when men were 
frozen around him in their wretched bivouacs among the snow, and 
when to write his letters he had to thaw his frozen ink and chafe 
sensation into his numbed fingers, move admiration not less than the 
brilliant quality of the work performed under conditions so arduous. 
Lieutenant Greene, in his work on the campaign, which constitutes 
its history, remarks that of the seventy-five correspondents who began 
the campaign, only three, and those all Americans — MacGahan and 
Millet of the Daily News and Grant of the Times — followed its fortunes 
to the close. But this is not strictly correct ; one other member of 
our profession — for that profession surely includes the war-artist — 
saw the war from beginning to end, Frederic Villi ers, the artist 
and correspondent of the Graphic. 

The first serious fighting in the campaign occurred on that June 
morning v hen General DragomirofFs division of the Russian army 
forced the passage of the Danube under the fire of the Turkish 
batteries about Sistova. Of that crossing it happened that I was the 
only correspondent who was a spectator. 

It was about midnight when we threaded our way through the 
chaos in the streets of Simnitza, and at length made our way down 
into the willow grove on the Danube side, where Yolchine’s brigade 
was waiting until the pontoon boats should be ready for its embarka- 
tion. It was a strange, weird time. The darkness was so dense that 
nothing could be seen around one ; and the Turkish bank was only 
just to be discerned, looming black and dark up against the hardly 
less dark and sullen sky. Stumbling forward, through mud and over 
roots, I struck against something like a wall, yet the wall was soft 
and warm. It was a column of soldiers, silent and motionless till the 
time should come to move. Not a light was permitted — not even a 
cigarette was allowed to be smoked. When men spoke at all it was 
in whispers, and there was only a soft hum of low talk, half drowned 
by the gurgle of the Danube, and broken occasionally by the splash 
caused by the launching of a pontoon boat. The grey dawn faintly 
began to break. I could dimly discern Dragomirofif, mud almost to 
the waist, directing the marshalling of the pontoon boats, dose to 
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the water's edge. Here come the ‘ Avengers,’ a stem, silent band, 
the cross in silver standing out from the sombre fur of their cap*. 
They have the place of honour in the first boat. As it is pulling o^f, 
Liegnitz, the gallant German attach^, darts forward and leaps on 
board. The stalwart linesmen of Yolchine’s brigade are manning the 
other boats. The strong strokes of the sailors shoot us into the 
stream. The gloom of the night is waning fast, and now we can 
faintly discern, across the broad swirl of water, the crags of the 
Turkish bank and the steep slope above. What if the Turks are there 
in force ? A grim precipice that, truly, to carry at the bayonet point, 
in the teeth of a determined enemy ! And an enemy is there, sure 
enough, and on the alert. There is a flash out of the gloom, and 
the near whistle and scream of a shell thrills us, as it speeds over us 
and bursts among the men in the willows behind us. There follows 
shell after shell, from duf opposite, from higher up, and from the 
knoll still higher up, close to which the minarets of Sistova are now 
dimly visible. The shells are falling and bursting on the surface of 
the ^Danube ; they splash us with the spray they raise ; their jagged 
splinters fly yelling by us. There is no shelter ; we must stand 
here in the open boat, this densely packed mass of men, and take 
what fortune Heaven may send us. The face of the Danube, pitted 
with falling shells, is flecked, too, with craft crowded to the gunwale. 
Hark to that crash, the splintering of wood, and the riving of iron, 
there on our starboard quarter ! A huge pontoon, laden with guns 
and gunners, has been struck by a shell. It heaves heavily twice ; 
its stem rises ; there are wild cries — a confused turmoil of men and 
horses straggling in the water ; the guns sink, and drowning men 
drift by us with the current down to their death. From out the 
foliage, now, in the little cove for which we are heading, belches forth 
volley after volley of musketry fire, helping the devilry of the shells. 
Several men of our company are down ere our craft touches the mud 
of the Danube shore. The ‘ Avengers ’ are already landed : so is 
Yolchine, with a handful of his linesmen. As we tumble out of the 
boats with the bullets whizzing about our heads, and swarm up on to 
the bank, we are bidden, by energetic orders and not less energetic 
gestures, to lie down. We fall prone in the thick glutinous slime, 
under the cover of a little bank. Already dead and wounded men lie 
here thick among the living. Boat after boat disembarks its freight. 
At length Yolchine thinks he has men enough. He who, with young 
SkobelefF, has never lain down, gives the word, and the two spring 
up the ascent ; a billow of strong supple Russian soldiers, released 
from restraint, surges with resistless rush up the steep bank. The 
detachment of Turkish militiamen holding the post are overwhelmed, 
but they do not run. No ; they die where they stand, neither quail- 
ing nor asking for quarter. For that brave band of Mustaphis, Abdul 
Kerim Pasha unconsciously furnished a noble epitaph, 4 They have 
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never been beard of since/ he wrote. No, nor will they, till the last 
trumpet sounds ! 

The day after the passage of the Danube had been made good, 
the Emperor crossed the river to congratulate and thank his gallant 
soldiers. In front of the long, massive line formed on the slope 
below Sistova awaiting the coming of the Great White Czar, stood 
Dragomiroff, Yolchine, and Skobeleff, the three generals who had 
been the leaders of the. successful attempt. Dragomiroff, the divi- 
sional commander, the Emperor embraced, and gave him the Gross of 
St. George ; he ^hook hands warmly with Yolchine, the brigade 
commander, and ga\p him, too, a St. George to add to the decorations 
which this cheery little warrior had been gathering from boyhood in 
the Caucasus and Central Asia. Then the Emperor strode to where 
Skobeleff stood, and men watched the little scene with intent interest ; 
for it was notorious that Skobeleff was in disfavour with his Sovereign, 
and yet of him the camps were ringing with the story of his conduct 
on the previous morning. Would Alexander maintain his umbrage, 
or would he make it manifest that it had been dispelled by SkobeiefFs 
heroism ? For at least a minute the Czar hesitated, as the two tall, 
proud, soldierly men confronted each other : you could trace in his 
countenance the struggle between disapproval and appreciation. It 
was soon over — and the wrong way for Skobeleff. The Emperor 
frowned, turned short on his heel, and strode abruptly away, without 
a word or a gesture of greeting or recognition. A map of strong 
prejudices, he was ^ not yet able to exorcise from his mind the 
calumnies that had blackened to him the character of Skobeleff. 
That officer, for his part, flushed scarlet, then grew deadly pale, and 
seemed to conquer an impulse as he set his teeth hard and main- 
tained his disciplined immobility. It was a flagrant insult, in the 
very face of the army, and a gross injustice ; but Skobeleff endured 
it in a proud silence that seemed to me very grand, nor did I ever 
hear him allude to the slur. The time soon came to that gallant 
and brilliant soldier when he could afford to be magnanimous. As 
the campaign progressed, he distinguished himself again and again, 
so that his name became a synonyme in the army for splendid daring 
as well as for opportune skill. On the 3rd of September, Skobeleff, 
after exploit on exploit, devised and led the storm of the Turkish 
position in Loftcha, and drove his adversaries out of that strong 
place. On the following night, at his own dinner-table in the Gomi 
Studen headquarters, the Emperor stood up, and bade his guests to 
honour with him the toast of 4 Skobeleff, the hero of Loftcha ! * It 
is not given to many men to earn a revenge so full and so grand as a 
that. 

In campaigning in Bulgaria we correspondents had to rely entirely 
on our own resources ; it was like going a-gipsying, with now and then 
a battle thrown in by way of variety. When our Russian friends crossed 
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the Danube, it became necessary for us to abandon the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, in the shape of the civilisation, beauty, and good cooking of 
Bucharest, and to depart, so to speak, into the wilderness, there to 
join the army. My companion in this, as in several previous cam- 
paigns, was Frederic Villiers, the artist of the Graphic. Villiers is 
an excellent fellow, but he has, like the rest of us, his weak points. 
Perhaps his weakest point was that he imagined going to bed in his 
spurs contributed to his martial aspect. He may have been right, 
but as I shared the bedplace on the floor of a narrow waggon, I did 
not see the matter in that light. We had for joint attendant my old 
Servian courier, Andreas. Andreas was a capital, servant, but there 
are spots even on the sun. Andreas had a mania for the purchase of 
irrelevant poultry, and for accommodating the fowls in our waggon, 
tied by the legs, against a day of starvation. I don’t know whether 
any reader has ever had any experience of domestic poultry as bed- 
fellows ; to any one thinking of making the experiment, I would 
give Punch 1 8 advice to those about to marry — ‘ Don’t/ Andreas was 
a capital cook, but his courses had a curious habit of arriving at long 
and uncertain intervals. After a dish of stew, no other viands 
appearing to loom in the near future, Villiers and myself would 
betake ourselves to smoking, and perhaps on a quiet day would lapse 
into slumber. From this we would be aroused by Andreas to partake 
of a second course of roast chicken, the bird having been alive and 
Unconscious of its impending fate when the first course had been 
served. Another characteristic of Andreas was his habit of awaken- 
ing us in the still watches of the night for the purpose of imparting 
his views on recondite phases of the great Eastern question. Our 
coachman was a Roumanian J ew, who could survive more sleep than any 
human being I ever knew. Let me describe our travelling equipage. 
We had found in Bucharest a vehicle which, when covered with leather 
and fitted with sundry appliances, made a sufficient habitation for two 
men who could pack tight, and give and take one with the other. 
By a simple arrangement the floor of this carriage became at night 
a bedplace, the cushions — and the poultry — serving for a mattress. 
Our waggon was drawn by two sturdy grey horses, one of which was 
blind — a characteristic which the man who sold him to us cited as an 
important advantage, as calculated to make him steadier in a crowd. 
The Vehicle I have described was not a waggon only. Cunningly 
contrived in a roll fastened to one of its sides, we carried a sort of 
elementary canvas apartment. Villiers and I have been ‘ at home 9 
in our canvas drawing-room to some very distinguished personages. 
If you were within there was no pleading * not at home,’ for, as the 
awning was open on at least two sides, you were visible to the naked 
eye a long way off. 

Onr cooking appliances consisted of a stewpan and a frying-pan. 
You don’t require any more weapons than these to perform where- 
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withal the functions of a plain cook. I am a plain cook myself; 
perhaps, to be more explicit, I should say a very plain cook. Of one 
grand discovery in culinary science I can boast. I have found out 
that when you attempt to fry lean meat without fat, lard, oil, or 
butter, you not only bum the meat, but you bum the frying-pan 
also. 

In the early days of this campaign, with MacGahan away with 
Gourko and Millet far off in the Dobrutcha with Zimmermann, the 
task was mine of covering Bulgaria from the right flank to the left 
flank of the Russian main advance, and I had to be in the saddle 
morning, noon, and. night, for I had to try at least to see every- 
thing, and 1 had generally to be my own courier back to the 
telegraph base at Bucharest. General Ignatieff, the famous diplo- 
matist, was a good friend in giving me timely hints of impending 
events. When we were parting after my first visit to him, the 
General said : ‘ Come to me when you want anything. I like your 
paper because it is a Christian paper, and I am a very Christian 
man, and if I am not mistaken you are so also.' I regarded this 
last observation as strong proof of the aphorism that discerning 
penetration is one of the loading attributes of a great diplomatist. 

Probably theie is no harder toil than that which the earnest war 
correspondent must undergo in a country destitute of communications 
and when important events are crowding fast one on the other. The 
telegraph wire is his goal ; for us in Bulgaria the nearest available 
telegraph office was in Bucharest, scores of long miles away. The 
supply of trustworthy couriers was scanty, and the best courier will 
not strain ardently when he is not working for his own hand. I write 
in constant consciousness of being over-egotistic; but one would like 
the. reader should know how he is served with war news. To this 
day I shudder at the recollection of those long weary rides on dead- 
tired horses from the Loin, or the Balkans, or the Plevna country, 
through the foodless region down to Sistova on the Danube, where 
the bridge of boats was. It was mostly night when I reached the 
Danube. Leaving my horses in Sistova, I would tramp in the dark- 
ness across the bridge, and over the islands and flats, ankle-deep in 
sand, the three miles trudge to Simnitza, the village on the Rouma- 
nian side of the great river. I have reached Simnitza so beaten that 
I could scarcely stagger up the slope. Once when I got to the bridge 
I found that it was forbidden to cross it. Two pontoons in the 
centre, said the officer, were under water, and there was no thorough- 
fare ; nobody, he said, was allowed to go upon it. I represented to 
him that, as I did not belong to the Russian army, it was nothing to 
him what might hap^ien to me. He laughed, said if I drowned it 
was no affair of his, and,’ to quote his own lively expression, that T 
might go to the devil if I had a mind. I found the two pontoons 
submerged as he said, and a fierce current running over them, but 
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■ftie hand-rope was above water. This I clutched, and crossed the 
interval hand over hand along it, sloshing down with the current as 
the slack of the rope gave to my weight. Simnitza reached some- 
how, there were still about ninety miles to Bucharest. Off, then, to 
Giurgevo, fifty miles’ night drive in a country rattletrap drawn by 
four half-broken ponies harnessed abreast. I have been upset freely 
all along that dreary plain ; spilt into a river, capsized into a village, 
overturned by a dead horse into a dismal swamp. During the railway 
journey .from Giurgevo to Bucharest it was possible to begin my 
round-hand telegram, writing a few words at a time when the stop- 
pages occurred. 

Bucharest finally reached, I had to finish my message without 
delaying even to wash, that it might be in time for next morning’s 
paper in England. I ha\ e reached Bucharest so smeared with mud, 
so blackened with powder, so clotted with inch-deep dust, so blistered 
with heat, that the people of the hotel had difficulty in recognising 
me. t The telegram finished — long or short, there was no respite till 
that were done — came a bath and then food (they used to charge me 
double price for those meals, and I rather think they lost money) ; 
and then a few hours' sleep till the evening train hack to Giurgevo 
should start. Up and off again by it, and so hack without a halt to 
the position which I had quitted to despatch the telegram. 

Yilliers and myself were the only civilian spectators of the des- 
perate and futile attack which the Russian soldiers, commanded hy 
Kriidener and Schahoffskoy, made on that lovely June day of 1877 
upon the girdle of earthworks with which Osman Pasha had sur- 
rounded the obscure little Bulgarian town of Plevna. Up among 
the oak shrubs on the height of Radischevo, while the Russian cannon 
thundered over our heads, we watched the noble, hopeless assault of 
the Russian infantrymen on the Turkish redoubts on the gentle swell 
of the great central valley. Plevna lay down yonder to the left front 
in its snug hollow among the foliage, quiet and serene like a sleeping 
babe amidst a pack of raging wolves, the sun glinting on the spires of 
its minarets. Behind us the Russian cannon belching fire and iron. 
Close to us the General, with set face and terrible eager eyes, the 
working of his lips and fingers belying his forced composure. And 
at our feet hell itself, raging in all its lurid splendour, all its fell horror. 
A chaos of noises comes back to us on the light summer wind ; the 
crackle of the rifle fire, the ping of bullets, the crash of near explod- 
ing shells, loud shouts of reckless men bent on death or victory, 
shrieks and yells of anguish — aye, even groans, so near are we. Look 
at that swift rush ; see the upheaval of the flashing bayonets ; listen 
to the roar of triumph, sharpened by the clash of steel against steel ! 
There is an answering hurrah from the gunners above us, for the 
Russian infantrymen have carried at the bayonet point the first 
Turkish position. 
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But they get no further. There are not men enough for the 
further enterprise. See the stubborn gallant fellows, standing leader- 
less — for nearly all the officers are down — sternly waiting death there 
for want of leaders either to cheer them forward or to march them 
back ! Noble heroism or sheer stolidity, which ? ‘ For God and the 
Czar ! ' is the shout of answer that comes back on the wind, as the 
gaps tom by the Turkish shell fire are restored and the ranks knit 
themselves closer and closer. The utter pity of it ! A craving that is 
almost irresistible comes over one to abandon inaction, and to do 
something — something, no matter what, in this acme, this climax, of 
concentrated strife. ^The mad excitement of the battle surges up into 
the brain like strong drink. 0 reader, calmly perusing these cold lines, 
you cannot realise how hard it is, in such a convulsion of emotion, to 
bide at rest and write out a telegram in pencil with industrious 
accuracy ; how difficult to compose coherently when the brain is on 
fire and the pulses are bounding as if they would burst ! 

The sun sank in a glow of lurid crimson. The Russian defeat 
was assured. The debris straggled sullenly back, companies that 
had gone down two hundred strong returning by fives and tens. For 
three hours there had been a steady current of wounded up from out 
of the battle to the re\erse slope on whose face we watched, back into 
comparative safety. All around us the air was heavy with the low 
moaning of the wounded, who had cast themselves down behind us to 
gain relief from the agony of motion. A crowd of maimed wretches 
had gathered around the fountain at the foot of the slope, craving 
with wistful longing for a few drops of the scanty water. Bad was 
their plight ; but one's blood turned at the thought of the awful fete 
of the poor fellows who, too se\erely wounded to move to the rear, lay 
on the maize-slopes down there, waiting for inevitable cruel death at 
the hands of an enemy who not only gave no quarter but savagely 
mutilated before he slew. 

The Turks spread over the battle-field slaughtering as they 
advanced, and were threatening to carry the ridge, when the wounded 
who lay behind it would have been at their cruel mercy. Few troops 
were available to hold it ; what was left of the force was mainly dis- 
persed. * Gentlemen,' said Schahoffskoy to his staff, ‘ we and the 
escort must give our aid to hold the front ; these poor wounded must 
not he abandoned !’ We extended along that grim ridge, each man 
moving to and fro on a little beat of his own, to show a semblance of 
force against the Bashi-Bazouks. Through the growing darkness one 
could watch the streaks of flame foreshortened close below us ; and 
nerves tried by a long day of foodlessness, excitement, fatigue, and 
constant exposure to danger, quivered under the prolonged tension of 
endurance as the throbbing hum of the bullets sped through or over 
the straggling line. At length dragoons from the reserve relieved us, 
and so, following the general who had lost an army going in search. 
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of an army which had lost its general, we turned the heads of our 
jaded horses, and, threading our way through the wound'ed, rode 
slowly away from the blood-stained ridge. It was only to spend a 
night of wretchedness. No sooner had we established a bivouac, and 
general and aide-de-camp, Cossack and correspondent, had thrown 
themselves on the dewy ground apd fallen into slumber, than the 
alarm arose that the Bashi-Bazouks were surrounding us. Again and 
again the little band wearily arose and struggled its way through the 
loose environment of the Turkish marauders. At length daylight came, 
and I rode away on the journey to Bucharest, the bearer to the world 
of the details of the catastrophe. Mile after mile of that dreary road 
my good horse covered loyally, weary and foodless as we was ; but I 
felt him gradually dying away under me. The stride shortened, and 
the flanks began to heave ominously; I had to spur him sharply, 
although I felt every st$b as if it had pierced myself. If he could 
only hold on to Sistova, rest and food awaited him there. But some 
three miles short of that place he staggered and went down. I had 
to leave the poor gallant brute where he fell, and tramp on into 
Sistova with my saddle on my head. . 

The personal aspect and bearing of the Russian Emperor were for 
me always of the deepest interest. No man was so engrossed and 
centred in the varying phases of the campaign as was this puissant 
monarch, who-e bodily and mental health vibrated to every success 
and to every reverse. On the day he crossed the Danube, of which 
I have already spoken, he was a singularly imposing figure. Anxiety 
and ill-health had not then broken him down, and t he most indifferent 
spectator could not but be impressed by the commanding nobility of 
his presence a^ lie returned the greeting of his victorious soldiers. 
A man not far off sixty, he then looked exceptionally young for his 
age ; the long dark moustache showed scarcely a streak of grey, the 
majestic figure was as straight as a pine, and he looked a very king 
of men. The late Colonel Charles Brackenbury it was who first wrote 
of him as ‘The Divine Figure from Ihe North,’ but he did not 
invent the title. It was the exact translation of the phrase in which 
the Bulgarians of Sistova hailed the mighty potentate who on that 
afternoon, when first his foot touched tlieir soil, shone before their 
eyes as the more than mortal being who was to be their saviour, 
their redeemer from their bondage to the heathen. The glamour of 
the hour stirred to idealisation the stolid Bulgars ; at that moment 
they would have, worshipped the Great White Czar. His health 
suffered later from the squalor of Bjela, and during his residence at 
Gomi Student, when the evil days of misfortune weighed him down, 
he suffered from low fever, rheumatism, and asthma. He lived in 
discomfort there in a dismantled Turkish house, in the balcony of 
which I had an interview with hfa\ late in August, on my return 
journey from the Shipka with the tidings that Badetski was holding 
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his own there against the furious assaults of Mehemet Ali. I had a 
difficulty in recognising his Majesty, so changed was he from the 
early days at Simnitza and Sistova. He had shrunken visibly, he 
stooped, his head had sunk between his shoulders, and his voice was 
broken and tremulous. He was gaunt, worn, and haggard*? his 
nervous system seemed quite shattered. There was a hunted expres- 
sion in his eye, and he gasped for breath in the spasms of the asthma 
that afflicted him. I left him with the vivid apprehension that he 
was not to break the spell which was said to condemn every Romanoff 
to the grave before the age of sixty. 

He was in the field during the six days* struggle around Plevna, 
in the September of the war. The sappers had constructed for him, 
on a little eminence, a look-out place, from which was visible a great 
sweep of the scene of action. Behind it was a marquee, in which 
was a long table continually spread with fpod and wine, where the 
suite supported nature jovially while men in their thousands were 
tlying hard by. As for Alexander himself, after the first two days no 
man saw him either eat or drink. Anxiety visibly devoured him. 
He could not be restrained from leaving the observatory and going 
about among the gunners. I watched him in his strained solitude 
on the little balcony of the look-out place, late in the afternoon of 
the fifth day of the fighting — it was his f6te day, save the mark! — 
as he btood there in the sullen autumn w'eatlier, gazing out with 
haggard eager eyes at the efforts to storm the great G re vitza redoubt. 
Assault after assault had been deli\ered; assault after assault had 
failed : now the final desperate struggle was being made, the forlorn 
hope of the day. A* the Turkish fire crushed down his Russians 
battling their way up the slope slippery already with Roumanian 
blood, the pale face on the balcony quh ered, and the tall figure winced 
and cowered. As he stood there, bearing his cross in lonely anguish, 
the (ireat White Czar was a spectacle of majestic misery that could 
never be forgotten. 

The Emperor returned to St. Petersburg in December. The fall 
of Ple^a and the enthusiastic welcome of his capital had restored 
him, spite of his chronic hypochondria, to apparent health and spirits. 
I watched him ns he moved round the great salon of his palace, greet- 
ing his guests at the home-coming reception. He strode the inlaid 
floor a very emperor, upright of figure, proud of gait, arrayed in a 
brilliant uniform, and covered with decorations. A glittering Court 
and suite thronged around the stately man with enthusiastically 
respectful homage; the dazzling splendour of the Winter Palace 
formed the setting of the sumptuous picture ; and as I gazed on the 
magnificent scene, I could hardly realise that the central figure of it 
in the pomp of his Imperial State was of a verity the self-same man 
in whose presence I had stood in the squalid Bulgarian hovel — the 
same worn, anxious, shabby, wistful man who, with spasmodic utter- 
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ance, and the expression in his eye as of a hunted deer, had asked me 
breathless questions as to the episodes and issue of the fighting. 

In many respects the monarch whom the Nihilists slew was a* 
grand man. He was absolutely free from that corruption which is 
the blackest curse of Russia, and whose taint is still among the nearest 
relatives of the Sovereign. He had the purest aspirations to do his 
loyal duty toward the huge empire over which he ruled, and never did 
he^pare himself in toilsome work. He took few pleasures ; the melan- 
choly of his position made sombre his countenance, and darkened for 
him all the brightness of life. For he had the bitterest conscious- 
ness of the abuses that were alienating the subjects who had been 
wont in their hearts, as on their lips, to couple the names of 1 God 
and the Czar.’ He knew how the great nation writhed and groaned; 
and he, absolute despot though lie was, writhed and groaned no less 
in the realisation of his .impotency to ameliorate the evils. For al- 
though honest and sincerely well-intentioned, there was a fatal weak- 
ness in the nature of Alexander the Second. True, he began his reign 
with an assertion of masterfulness; but then unworthy favourites 
gained his ear, his family compassed him about, the whole huge 
inert mass of immemorial rottenness and obstructs e officialism lay 
doggedly athwart the hard path of reform. Alexander’s aspirations 
were powerless to pierce the dense, solid obstacle ; and the conscious- 
ness of his impotency, with the no less disquieting consciousness that 
it behoved him to cleanse the Augean stable of the State, embittered 
his whole later life. w 

One of poor MacGahan’s most sanguine beliefs was, that a time 
would come, if the millennium did not intervene, when 1 lie war corre- 
spondent should overhang the battle-field in a captive balloon, gazing 
down on the scene through a big telescoi>e, and telegraphing a 
narrative of the combat as it progressed along a wire with one end 
in the balloon and the other in the nearest telegraph office. I don’t 
profess to be very sanguine myself that this elaboration of system 
will ever be carried into effect, and*I am sure that I should prefer- 
were it attempted, that some one else than myself should make the 
aerial experiment. But I remember once beating time, or at least 
apparent time, in rather a remarkable fashion, in the transmission of 
war news across the world by means of the telegraph wire. In the 
early morning of the 22nd of November, 1878, a Britisli division 
under General Sir Samuel Browne occupied the Afghan fortress of Ali 
Musjid, up in the Khyber Pass. I rode back ten miles to Jumrood, 
where the field telegraph was, and sent the news to England in a 
short message, bearing date 10 Ja.m. There is five hours 1 difference 
of time between India and England in favour of the latter ; and the 
Danly News containing this telegram dated 10 a.m. was selling in 
Fleet Street at 9 A.M. — one hour of apparent time before it was 
despatched. Its anticipation of time did not end here. Owing to 
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the five hours’ difference of time between London and New York, 
the message was in time for the regular editions of the New York 
papers the same morning. It was immediately wired across the 
American continent ; and, owing to the difference in time between 
the Atlantic coast and the Pacific slope, the early-rising citizen of 
8an Francisco, purchasing his morning paper at 6 a.m., was able to 
•read the announcement of an event which actually occurred over two 
hours later in apparent time some 13,000 miles away on the other 
side of the globe from the fair city inside the Cfolden Gate. Puck 
professed himself able to put a girdle round the earth in forty 
•minutes, but this telegram sped half round the globe in two hours 
4ess than no time at all ! 

The Zulu war was my last campaign, and during it the cost of 
necessarily copious telegraphing bore hard oh newspapers. Writhing 
under the exj^enditure, newspaper managers of reactionary tendency 
were heard to bewail that Benjamin Franklih had ever been invented; 
a regret which most of their correspondents have, I am sure, over 
and over again shared in. I had not reached South Africa -when 
there occurred that ghastly mi start une, the massacre of Isandlwana. 
But I was of the first party which visited that fatal field, and the 
spectacle which it presented I can never forget. A thousand corpses 
had been lying there in rain and sun for four long months. In the 
precipitous ravine at the base of the slope stretching down from the 
crest on which stood the abandoned waggons dead men lay thick — 
mere hones, with toughened, discoloured skin like leather covering 
the skeletons and clinging tight to them, the flesh all wasted away. 
tSorne were almost wholly dismembered, mere heaps of clammy yellow 
hones. I forbear to describe the faces, with their blackened features 
and beards blanched by rain and sun. The clothes had lasted better 
than the i»oor bodies they covered, and helped to keep the skeletons 
together. All the way up the slope I traced, by the ghastly token 
of dead men, the fitful line of flight. It was like a long string with 
knots in it : the string formed of single corpses, the knots of clusters 
of dead, where, as it seemed, little groups had gathered to make a 
hopeless, gallant stand, and so die fighting. 

Still following the trail of bodies through long rank grass and 
among stones, I approached the crest. Here the slaughtered dead lay 
very thick, so that the string became a broad belt. On the bare 
ground on the crest itself, among the waggons, the dead were less 
thick ; but on the slope beyond, on which from the crest we looked 
flown, the scene was the saddest, and more full of weird desolation 
than anything I had ever gazed upon. There was nothing of the 
-stark blood-curdling horror of a fresh battle-field. Nothing of aU 
that makes the scene of a yesterday’s battle so sickeningly. ghastly 
shocked the senses. A strange dead calm reigned in this solitude of 
nature. Grain had grown luxuriantly, sprouting from Beed scattered 
Vol. XXX— No. 175 FT 
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from the waggon-loads, and falling on soil fertilised by the life-blood 
Of ft© brave men whose poor remains were visible in the intervals of 
m maize-stems. As one strayed aimlessly about, one stumbled in 
the long grass oyer skeletons that rattled to the touch. It was the 
miserablest work wandering about the desolate camp, amid the sour 
odour of stale death, and gathering mournful relics — letters from home, 
photographs of loved ones, blood-stained books, and other sad sou- 
venirs. 

The poor Prince Imperial I had met occasionally at home, but 
came to know him with some degree of intimacy in the early days of 
the Zululand campaign. He was a young man of great brightness 
and active sympathy, full of aptitude for militaty study, and with a 
keen sense of duty and discipline. He was fond, in the intervals of 
work, of gossipping with me about the events of the Frau co-German 
war, and he told me some very interesting stories regarding the early 
days of that struggle, which had so changed the future of his young 
life. On the voyage to South Africa, as I have heard, he Had ex- 
pressed the wish that lie might be wounded by an as>egai still) at 
close quarters with a Zulu. Poor fellow, lie was covered u ith assegai 
stabs from head to foot when I saw him lying, stone dead, op the 
blood-stained sward by the Ityotyosi river. "We found him lying on 
his back, stripped, his head so bent to the right that the cheek 
touched the sward, the right arm stretched out, the left bent imvaid 
towards the thigh. The face, whose features were nowise distorted, 
but wore a faint smile that somewhat parted the lips, was stained 
with blood from a cut on the chin. On the trunk were a score and 
more of assegai wound* ; most were superficial stabs, but there were 
two deep wounds on the side, one in the throat, and one destroying 
an eye and penetrating the head. His wounds bled afresh as we 
moved him. His slayers had left a little gold chain which was 
clasped round his neck, and on which were strung a locket containing 
a miniature of his mother and another enclosing a relic. The relic 
was that fragment of the true cross which was given by Pope Loo 
the Third to Charlemagne on his coronation, and which dynasty 
after dynasty of French monarchs have since worn as a talisman. 

Very sad and solemn was the scene as we stood around, silent all, 
and with bared heads, looking down on the untimely dead. An 
officer detached the necklet, and placed it in an envelope, with several 
locks of the Prince’s short dark hair, for transmission to his ]>oor 
mother, who a year later made so sad a pilgrimage to the spot where 
we then stood over her dead son. Then the body, wrapped in a 
blanket, Was placed on lance-shafts, and on this extemporised bier it 
was home by officers up the slope to the ambulance that was in 
waiting. It was a miserable ending, truly, for him who had once 
been the Son of France ! It was strange that it should have hap- 
pened tome to have stood by the first gun fired by the Germans from 
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the heights of Saarbriick on that August morning of 1870 when 
the Prince Imperial received what his father grandiloquently styled 
the boy’s 4 baptism of fire,’ and to stand thus by the corpse of him 
untimely slain in the obscure comer of a remote continent. I had 
seen the Emperor his father at the pinnacle of his Imperial power ; 

I saw him in the hour of his bitter humiliation after the defeat of 
Sedan ; 1 saw him lying dead in the corridor of Camden Place, tod 
witnessed his coffin laid down in the little chapel under the elms of 
Chislehurst. And now I had lived to see his only son lying dead in 
a grassy hollow of Zululand, pierced to death by assegai stabs. It 
has been my lot to gaze on many dead who have died of wounds at 
the hands of an enemy; but ne\er have I stood by death with pro- 
founder emotion than when I looked down that mournful morning 
on the corpse of t lie last heir of a splendid name. 

After many delays the day at length came when, as our little 
army cam pod on the White Umfaloosi, fhere lay on the bosom of 
the wide plain o\er against us the great circular kraal of TJlundi, 
King CetewayoV capital. After two days’ futile delay, on the third 
morning the force crossed the ri\er and moved forward across the 
plain, prospning on its march the formation of a great square, until 
a suitable spot was reached thereon to halt and accept the assault 
of the Zulu hordes that were showing in dense black masses all 
around. This ] joint attained, the whole force then halted. Already 
there had been ringing out around the moving square the rattle of 
the musketry fire of Pullers horsemen as they faced and stung the* 
ingathering impis. # 

The time had come. Puller’s men, having done their work, 
galloped hack into the shelter of the square till their time should 
come again. And lo! as they cleared the front, a living, concentric 
wa\e of Zulus was disclosed. On the slope towards Nod wen go the 
shells wen* crashing into the black masses that were rushing forward 
to the encounter. Into the hordes in front the Gatlings, with their 
measured volleys, were raining pitiless showers of death. Le Grice 
and Harness were ]>ouring shell into the thickets of black forms 
showing on the left and rear. Put those Zulus could die — ay, they 
could dare and die with a valour and devotion unsurpassed by the 
soldiery of any age and of any nationality. They went down in 
numbers, but numbers stood up and sj>ed swiftly and steadily on. 
The shaiq>er din of the musketry fire filled the intervals between the 
hoarse roar of the cannon and the scream of the speeding shells. 
Still the Zulus would not stay the whirlwind of their converging 
attack. They fired and rushed on, halting to fire, and then rushing 
on again. There were those who had feared lest the sudden confront 
with the fierce Zulu rush should try the nerves of our beardlmtm lads; 
but the British soldier was true to his manly traditions #heu he 
found himself in the open, and saw, his enemy face to fip&k, in* the , 
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delight. For half an hour the square stood grim and purposeful, 
doggedly pouring the sleet of death from every face. There was 
scarce any sound of human speech, save the quiet injunctions of the 
officers — * Fire low, men ; get your aim ; no wildness ! ’ The Zulus 
could not get to close quarters simply because of the sheer weight 
of our fire. The canister tore through them like a harrow through 
weeds ; the rockets ravaged their zig-zag j>ath through the masses. 
One rush came within a few yards, but it was their last effort. Their 
noble ardour could not endure in the face of the appliances of civilised 
warfare. They began to waver. The time for the cavalry had at 
length come. Lord Chelmsford caught the moment. Drury Lowe 
was sitting on his charger watching with ears and eyes intent for 
the word. It came tersely. ‘.Off with you ! ’ The infantrymen made 
a gap for the Lancers, and ga\e them, too, a cheer as they galloped 
out into the open — knees >\ oil into saddles, right hands with a firm 
grip of the lances down at the * engage/ Drury lx>we collected his 
chestnut into a canter, and, glancing over his shoulder, ga\e the 
commands — ‘ At a gallop; front form troops ! ' and then, ‘ Front form 
line ! * You may swear there was no dallying o\er those evolutions ; 
just one pull to make good the cohesion, and then, with an eager 
■quiver in the voice, ‘ Now for it, my lads ! Charge ! ’ The Zulus stro\e 
■to gain the rough ground, but the Lancers were upon them and 
'among them before they could clear the long grass of the plain. It 
did one good to see the glorious old ‘white weapon* reassert once 
again its pristine prestige. % 

Lord Chelmsford on the evening of the battle announced that he 
did not intend to despatch a courier until the following morning with 
the intelligence of that victory, which was conclusive and virtually 
terminated the war. So I hardened my heart and determined to go 
myself, and that at once. The distance to Landsmann's Drift, where 
was the nearest telegraph office, was about 100 miles, and the route 
lay through a hostile region, with no road save that made on the grass 
by our waggon wheels as the column had inarched up. It was neces- 
sary to skirt the sites of recently burned Zulu kraals, the dwellers in 
which were likely to have returned, The disjjersal of the Zulu army 
by the defeat of the morning made it all but certain that stragglers 
would be prowling in the bush through which lay the first part of my 
ride. Young Lysons offered to bet me even that I would not get 
through, and, when I accepted, genially insisted that I should put the 
money down, since he did not expect to see me alive again. It was 
dreadfully gruesome work, that first long stretch through the sullen 
gloom of the early night, as I groped my way through the ragged 
bush trying to keep the trail of the waggon-wheels. I could see the 
dark figures of Zulus up against the blaze of the fires in the 
destroyed kraals to right and left of my track, and their shouts came 
to me on the still night air. At length I altogether lost my way, 
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and there was no resource but to halt till the moon should rise and 
show me my whereabouts. The longest twenty minutes I ever spent 
in my life was while sitting on my trembling horse in a little open 
glade of the bush, my hand on the butt of my revolver, waiting for 
the moon’s rays to flash down into the hollow. At length they came. 
I discerned the right direction, and in half an hour more I was inside 
the reserve camp of Etonganeni, and telling the news to a circle of 
eager listeners. The great clanger was jjast ; it was a comparatively 
remote chance that 1 should meet with molestation during the rest 
of the journey, although Lieutenant Scott -Elliott and Corporal Cotter 
were cut up on ttft same road the same night. The exertion was 
prolonged and arduous, but the recompense was adequate. I had the 
good fortune to be thanked for the tidings I brought by the General 
Commanding-in-Ckief and by the Governor of South Africa; and it 
was something for a correspondent to be proud of that it was his 
narrative of the combat and of the victory which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers read to both Houses of Parliament as the only intelligence 
that had been received up to date. 

It may perhaps have occurred to some among those who have 
done me the honour to read this and a previous article under the 
same heading that the profession of war correspondent is a somewhat 
wearing one, calculated to make a man old before his time, and not 
to be pursued with any satisfaction or credit by any one who is not 
in the full heyday of physical and mental vigour. My personal ex- 
perience is that i*en years of toil, exposure, hardship, anxiety, and 
brain-strain, such as the electric fashion of war correspondence now 
exacts, suffices to impair the toughest organisation. But given 
health and strength, it used to he an avocation of singular fascina- 
tion. I do not know whether this attribute in its fulness remains 
with it under the limitations on freedom of action which now are 
in force. 


Archibald Forbes. 
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GUILELESS AUSTRALIA 

A REJOINDER 


It id in no spirit of false modesty that I confess my surprise on 
hearing, directly or indirectly, that iny paper on the * seamy side of 
Australia 9 has attracted attention both here and in the Antipodes. 
The investing class has, I am told, taken note of it ; and this is indeed 
surprising. For the Briton who holds securities outside the United 
Kingdom rarely interests himself in financial, political, or social 
developments among the peoples that have done him the honour to 
borrow his money until roused by actual default in the payment of 
half-yearly interest. In Australia, too, the paper has found readers ; 
and, more than that, has brought me a reply and criticism from so 
distinguished a colonist a.* Mr. Willoughby. This is an honour for 
which I did not look. I know Mr. Willoughby by reputation as an 
earnest and patriotic journalist, who steadily sets*his face against cor- 
rupt and extravagant administration, and I might therefore hau* 
anticipated that he would give strong support to some of my own 
views. And so indeed he does. But at the same -time he show's 
pretty dearly that he deprecates English criticism of Australian 
finance, on the ground that it is a matter with which Australians 
alone are concerned. This view I cannot admit. The colonies (ac- 
cording to the Melbourne Argus of June 5th) owe at this moment 
184,000,0007. on Government debentures, held for the most part by 
English investors, nearly all of which are now maturing year by year. 
These during the next thirty-five years they will have either to convert 
or to pay'off at par, thus requiring fresh loans in the English market 
at the rate of 5,000,0007. per annum for these purposes alone. I 
venture therefore to think that Australian financial administration or 
maladministration concerns England quite as nearly as Australia. 

Mr. Willoughby tells me at the outset that I have been mided, 
and am misleading others. How does he prove this ? He takes as 
the sum and substance of my indictment my assertion ‘ that the 
Australian public debt increases not only in absolute .amount, but 
relatively also in respect of the indebtedness per head of population 
and of the multiple of the revenue.’ I thought and still think that 
my indictment covers more ground than that ; but for the present 
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1 can let the matter pass. Mr. Willoughby objects that my calcula- 
tion of the burden* of Australian debt is based 6n its total amount, 
instead of on the interest annually payable thereupon. He then 
applies his own test, and finds that the Victorian debt does grow 
rather faster than the population, though certainly not faster than 
the revenue. To explain away the former fact he asserts, with the 
vague magniloquence usual on such occasions, that * immense gains ’ 
in the shape of public works ore to be placed on the credit side of 
the account. Even thus did Moses point to his gross of green spec- 
tacles with silver riins and shagreen cases. But I have always been 
sceptical as to the Soundness of Victorian appraisements of their 
public works. Even in New Zealand we heard stories from Victoria 
about the Coliban waterworks enterprise involving a loss of hundreds 
of thousands sterling, principal and interest ; about the State Exhibi- 
tion at Melbourne in 1888, which saddled the colony with a debt 
of 250,0001., and about other similar 4 national investments/ Mr* 
Willoughby himself fails to reassure me when he tells me that a 
million sterling has actually been advanced to dubious 'irrigation 
trusts,’ although the problem how ' irrigation is to be financed and 
conducted in the colony* is still unsolved. 'Public works/ he boldly 
declares nevertheless, 4 are more productive at the end of the term 
1879-89 than at the beginning/ I turn to Mr. Hayteris official 
tables, and find that the earnings of the railways, the chief of the 
Victorian reproductive works, are smaller in 1889 than in 1881, and 
that, after some fluct tuitions, they have settled down to a steady decline 
since 1885. Mr. Willoughby then tells me that railway construction 
has indirectly enriched t he landed interest to the extent of 10,000,0002* 
If this calculation be trustworthy, it would be instructive to know 
why the rural population of Victoria is stationary or decreasing, while 
the metropolitan population increases in dangerous disproportion. 
But, indeed, I think that Mr. Willoughby has been himself mis- 
led by the tables which he quotes from ]\lr. Hayter, as to the proper* 
tion of the debt per head and its percentage of the revenue. In the 
first place, the recent census returns show that Mr. Hayter has steadily 
over-estimated the population of Victoria. The increase of the debt 
per head Is therefore higher than his figures represent. In the second, 
the revenue of the two last periods quoted by Mr. Willoughby was 
really to a great extent 'fictitious — unduly swelled (as Mr. Murray 
Smith showed in the Melbourne Argus) by customs duties levied on 
enormous imports of foreign goods bought with borrowed money which 
were shipped to the colony during a period of reckless public and 
private extravagance. Such an abnormal state of things could not 
be permanent ; and any one might have foreseen that when borrowing 
was stopped the revenue must fall. This is exactly what hftty'hcpr 
pened ; and Mr. Willoughby, with the last revenue-returns before 
him, must be well aware of the fact, for they show a deficiency over 
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300,0001. on Mr. G-illies’ last estimates. He must, therefore, know 
that the revenue of the 4 sham-prosperity* years 1887-90 forms no 
sound basis for calculation of the incidence of interest payable by the 
eolony. If he had brought his figures up to date he could not have 
avoided this conclusion ; for though the revenue may rise for a time 
with the flow of borrowed money, the debt does not fall with the ebb 
of the revenue. Compulsory cessation of extravagance has brought 
down the revenue ; it has not brought down the debt. In my former 
paper I modestly gave the Victorian debt at 34,627,000/. I find 
froi p the Argus of the 23rd of April that at the end of 1890 it had 
risen to 41,443,216/. Three millions more, raised in London this 
spring, brings the total (with expenses) to close on 44£ millions. 
There is also, at this moment, unless I am mistaken, a floating debt 
of over»a million more, which must be liquidated by a fresh loan or 
taxation. Mr. Willoughby might have given these figures himself, 
since he has such a yearning for accuracy, but he does not. 

Mr. Willoughby then observes that the figures quoted by me as 
to the net earnings of the Victorian railways are unknown in Victoria, 
and require serious correction. They do, I know, req uir e serious 
correction, if one only knew from what source to correct them. 1, in 
my innocence, took them from Hayter’s official 4 Victorian Year-Book/ 
a work which, I believe, is not unknown in Melbourne. There I find 
that in 1887—8 the net earnings of the railways are returned at 3*80 
per cent, on their capital cost — that capital cost being set down at 
somewhat less than the amount of the loans outstanding for Bailway 
Works. The rate of interest payable on the borrowed capital is stated 
to average 4*20 per cent. In plain figures, the railways earned 
1,003,000/. ; the interest payable annually was then close upon 
1,114,000/. Mr. Hayter’s tables also fully bear out Mr. Fairfield’s 
statement (over which Mr. Willoughby makes so merry), that the rail- 
ways never have honestly earned a sum in excess of the interest on 
their capital cost. Mr. Hayter’s figures may be wrong ; most likely, 
though through no fault of his, they are. As the official surpluses of 
recent years were admittedly fictitious, the official net earnings of the 
railways are open to grave suspicion. And, indeed, there may well be 
difference of opinion on the subject, for I learn from the pages of 4 A 
Plea for Liberty * that 4 the Audit Commissioners and the Bailway 
Deportment did not even agree as to the real amount of the railway 
capital account, . . . while expenditure which by any solvent railway 
in England would be charged to revenue was habitually charged to a 
floating capital account, to be recouped out of future loans.* Is this 
true or is it not ? Mr. Willoughby is silent on this point ; but it is 
a matter of feet and not of opinion, so that his distrust of the writer’s 
opinion is of little avail. 

Evidently there is a conflict of experts on this difficult question. 
God forbid that I should decide between them. I am myself very 
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well content with Mr. Willoughby’s method of explaining my 1 error/ 
He reminds me that the Victorian railways have paid the interest, 
and sometimes more, on the money borrowed for their construction, 
in virtue of a ‘ free gift ’ of 3,000,000J. from the Government, on 
which no interest is charged. This method of making public works 
pay is highly interesting. I have encountered a somewhat similar 
system among children (of rich parents) who keep poultry. The lather 
supplies land, buildings, labour, stock, and food ; he buys the eggp 
and chickens at something over the market price, and the children 
reckon the entire proceeds of the sale as net profit. Often as I have 
witnessed this little drama, I never dreamed that it could be exacted 
to the dignity of a serious financial operation. 

But, it may be asked, if the Victorians prefer this singular 
method of making their railways pay, have they not a per%t right 
to adopt it ? The principle, as Mr. Willoughby points out, is generally 
recognised and widely practised. In the matter of the Post Office 
and of Education ‘ the Australians prefer low’ rates and a subsidy.from 
the Treasury to heavy ]>ostal charges and school fees.’ * treasons why 
the principle is not to be applied to railways are,' he says, ‘obvious/ 
Why, then, is it so applied ? What are the three millions made over 
to the Commissioners as a ‘ free gift ’ but a subsidy from the Treasury ? 

A graver question remains behind. Granting that the principle 
may be applied to railways, why is it not, as in the case of the Post 
Office, frankly and openly acknowledged ? If Victoria * now closely 
approximates to the Imperial model ’ in her book-keeping, why is not 
interest reckoned on this ‘ free gift ’ ? Mr. Willoughby admits that if 
it were the gain showed by the Railway Commissioners would be turned 
into a loss. Why this zeal to represent the railways as worked at a 
profit, whether they be so really or not ?• Sober and serious colonial 
politicians can hardly desire that their favourable railway returns (at 
one time so much trumpeted abroad) should be the means of mis- 
leading the British capitalist, the British investor, and the British 
public. Did it never occur to them that such a suppressio veri would, 
in the case of a private borrower, amount to something like obtaining 
money under false pretences ? Evidently not. It is an instance of 
their guileless simplicity, whereof we shall not lack further example. 

The really distressing thing is that this admirable system should 
have broken down. And, indeed, Mr. Willoughby frankly admits the 
railway management in Victoria is far from satisfactory. ‘Great 
annoyance,’ he says, ‘ is felt in the colony that the railways should now 
be worked (free gift and all) at a loss, and a new Government has been 
installed whose special mission it is to get rid of the deficiency/ 

I am glad to note all this. Mr. Willoughby gives one excellent 
reason why the railways ought not to have paid even 3 per cent., on 
their capital cost. The ‘ independent ’ Commissioners have, it appears, 
been ‘directed’ to get rid of all surpluses by reducing freights and 
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iarefcu The effect of this fatal operation must be decisive. Surpluses 
polish even before birth. Hence, of course, no railway sinking funds, 
nor reserves to meet the cost of repairs, to say nothing of the enor- 
mous sums levied on the Treasury whenever a serious accident occurs. 

I am also pleased to learn from Mr. Willoughby that ‘ a reform in 
this direction is required,’ and that ‘ there is a large and growing party 
in the colony which is determined that the railways shall be treated 
as a commercial institution.’ The present Premier is of this party, 
and took office ‘pledged to the hilt ’ to enforce its policy, ‘ and it is 
difficult to see,’ adds Mr. Willoughby pathetically, ‘ how he can turn 
his back upon it now.’ m 

Surely if he be ‘ pledged to the hilt ’ he can have no desire to turn 
his back upon it. But Mr. Willoughby is right to doubt. The 
question is, Can the Australian State railways e\er be managed on 
commercial principles? * Will ‘a people in j>ower ’ consent to the 
reduction of train mileage, the raiding of freights and fares, the in- 
crease of working hours for State railway employes, the purchase of well- 
constructed and durable rolling-stock in the cheapest market instead 
of from a favoured manufacturing ring in the colony, and the strict 
supervision of railway labour generally — and all this merely to set the 
foreign bondholders’ mind at rest. I doubt it very much indeed. A 
4 people in power ’ is an awkward thing to handle. So far its progress 
in the path of railway reform has been rather tortuous. It is 
attempting, in the first place, to fasten the responsibility for the failure 
of the political railways on the ‘ independent ’ RaCilway Commissioners : 
their * independence * is to be still further curtailed by a new Act 
banding the railway system back once more to the politicians. It 
proposes, in the second place, the virtual seizure and confiscation of 
all land belonging to private owners that may be required for purposes 
of railway construction in future. 

How these schemes will commend themselves to Mr. Willoughby 
I do not know. For suddenly he becomes, to use his own phrase, 
semi-socialistic or, say, demi-semi-socialistic (since socialists appear 
to be as susceptible of division as quavers), and proceeds to argue 
that Victorian railways need not be managed too strictly on com- 
mercial principles. It can, he says, hardly affect the holder of 
Australian debentures whether the railways are (as I said) or are not 
4 managed for the benefit of those who use them,’ so long as interest 
on the debentures be regularly paid. ‘ Even if the semi-socialists (a 
race that, like the marsupials, seems peculiar to the continent of 
Anstnriift^oven if the semi-socialists win the day,’ it will not matter 
much. There will, he observes cheerfully, be discontent, inquiry, 
sharp criticism, and ultimately reform. What, then, I am inclined to 
ask, becomes* of the statement, reiterated by Australian speakers and 
writers, and iassetedan the official prospectus of every fresh Australian 
loan tooted In lofciden^that Australian railways represent a genuine 
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investment of .public money in reproductive public works? This 
phase of the question seems never to have presented itself to the 
Australians; but who shall sound the depth of Australian sim- 
plicity ? 

In my former paper 1 ventured to question the value of a state- 
ment quoted by Lord Carrington, that the railways of New South 
Wales could be sold at any time for a price equal to her debt. I 
must, in passing, offer my sincere apologies to Lord Carrington for 
inadvertently ascribing to him as original an assertion which was 
avowedly quoted. Mr. Willoughby defends Lord Carrington’s quota- 
tion, and adds that tlifr Victorian Government is 4 credibly informed ’ 
that it can dispose of its railways at their full cost, or lease them to 
pay all expenses and a profit besides. These assurances that the 
public debt could be wiped out at once must, Mr. Willoughby thinkB, 
be * pleasing to investors,’ and go to show that the public debt should 
he called the 4 national investment.’ Investors, I know, are easily 
pleased, but what are these 1 assurances ’ and 4 official assertions ’ worth ? 
On whose authority are they made ? Did the calculator 4 grasp the 
local situation’ comprehend eiy, or was he speaking merely in the 
abstract as a railway expert? 31r. Willoughby, who docs 4 grasp the 
local situation,’ gives us the best of reasons for believing that any 
pri\ate company or syndicate which should take up the Government 
railways, even at a heavy discount on their cost, would embark on an 
extremely perilous \enture. * Pri\ ate owners,’ he says, 1 would send 
up freights and fares, and otherwise squeeze the users’ (in plain English, 
they would try to earn a dividend on their capital), * and the users do 
not wish to l>e squeezed.’ Now what sane syndicate would buy the 
Victorian railways at the Victorian price with such a prospect before 
it ? Is it probable th^t the British investor would sink several score 
of millions in the purchase of these railways without first inquiring 
whether the control of the property offered would really be made over 
to him — whether he would be allowed by the ‘ labour majority * in 
future Australian Legislatures to regulate freights, fares, wages, and 
hours of labour, and to buy and import materials on commercial prin- 
ciples? Is it likely, again, that the 4 users ’ of Australian railways 
will overcome their disinclination to be squeezed ? Is it likely that they 
will permit the safle of the railways with such possibilities of compres- 
sion as are connoted by the words 4 commercial principles ’ ? Really 
Mr. Willoughby should not confound intrinsic credibility with official 
credulity. Enough of the railways. 

Mr. Willoughby touches next on irrigation, and considerably 
strengthens the doubts expressed in these pages in April, as to the 
success of Victorian experiments in that province. His ad mission s 
and hiB account of the relations between the State and the 'irri- 
gation trusts 9 are exceedingly gloomy. He cheers up, however, «ML 
remarks that, if no immense gains are tube expected in this irattabe. 
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* there can be no great loss, as the works will always be worth some- 
thing, and we shall have that invaluable asset — experience.’ I cannot 
help recalling the well-worn anecdote about the partners who brought 
the one money and the other experience to some venture. In that 
case the money and the experience changed hands ; but in the Anti- 
podes matters are perhaps arranged differently, Mr. Willoughby, in 
order to prove that * the State has not always failed,’ cites the Yan 
Yean Waterworks, which supply Melbourne and suburbs. Herein he 
misconceives the sense in which I use the word irrigation. I did not 
thereby mean water-supply for an artificially-fostered urban population ; 
nor I imagine does Mr. Willoughly hold that such * irrigation ’ will be 
the ‘ salvation of parts of Australia.’ 

We now come to Australian finance. Mr. Willoughby here dis- 
covers that in following Mr. Fairfield I 1 go head over heels into 
another pitfall.’ He very kindly pulls me out, and sets m£on ground 
which seems to me strangely like the bottom of the pit from which 
he plucked me. He justly claims to speak with authority on the 
subject, so we will take his version of the story of the Victorian 
‘ sham-surplus ’ scandal : 

An improper system had grown up in Victoria of charging forward a ma.^ ci 
expenditure actually defrayed during the v ear, because that expenditure had not 
been sanctioned by Parliament. The bulk of tins e\]H*nditure occurs in connection 
with the Bailway Department, whose outgoings art* necessarily gue#>s-work w In n 
the outlay for the ensuing twelve months is authorised. As ull the revenue was 
placed to credit and these paid accounts were not placed to debit, a large surplus 
was shown, which had really no existence m fact, and which was destroyed iu tli* 
new year’s books by the 4 earned forward’ items. The surplus from one year was 
inflated, and so was the expenditure of the next, and the tw'o inflations killed 
each other. No actual harm was done, but a false impression was created which 
was mischievous in itself. 

Let me add a further quotation from Mr. Fairfield : 

A memorandum to the Premier (by an old public servant), published in the 
Argus for December 4, 1889, showed that (according to the Victorian Audit Com- 
missioners) for years past large sums had been expended without the sanction of 
Parliament, improperly withdrawn from the debit side of the public accounts and 
carried forward for subsequent adjustment. Since I880-6 this charging forward 
amounted to 3,600,000/. 

And yet Mr. Willoughby quarrels with me for saying that the 
Victorian public accounts are or were a ‘ delusion.’ He puts the word 
Into my mouth, but I adopt it with a slight alteration. I do assert that 
fuch accounts showing such surpluses are delusive. ‘ A false impression 
ns created/ are Mr. Willoughby Vown words, ‘ which was mischievous 
in itself/ Only mischievous in itself ! Had these unsophisticated 
financiers no idea that the official announcement of these surpluses 
would have weight with the British investor and the British public ? 
Obviously Slot. Such is Australian simplicity ! * No actual harm was 
dene,’ says Mr. Willoughby. Alas ! I did not live for four yean in 
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the Antipodean colonies without discovering that the public conscience 
is less sensitive in such matters there than in the mother country. 
It is not so in the Crown colonies. I remember the case of an official 
of high rank in a Crown colony, who once carried forward unauthorised 
expenditure on the Victorian principle. The poor man had not time 
to erect the practice into a system, for the Governor discovered it in 
four months, without the help of the public press. As in Victoria, 
there was no question of personal gain whatever ; but the official was 
none the less tried before the Executive Council, and narrowly escaped 
dismissal. His prospects in the service, too, were irretrievably blasted. 
Most Australians have an immense contempt for Crown colonies. 
-May not this help us to understand why ? 

Mr. Willoughby then goes on to say that in the year of the 
4 sham surplus ' the treasurer paid his way out of revenue and 4 came 
out with admail but genuine balance of 142,000Z. at the end of the 
term.’ Our ground here is full of pitfalls, and I am afraid that Mr. 
Willoughby has fallen into one ; or else, to use his own phrase, he, is 
misled and misleading. For this asuertion about the 4 small but 
genuine credit balance ’ can only be justified on the peculiarly 
Victorian theory that interest on the public debt which has accrued 
between January and July is to be debited not to the half-year just 
expired, but to the succeeding half-year. The Victorian treasureris 
accustomed to make himself a present, in his loan-account statement, 
of six months' interest ; and Victorian treasurers, so far as I con 
gather, have been for some years trying to 4 jump over their financial 
shadow ’ in thi.s simple way. Mr. Willoughby then leads the be- 
wildered English reader into the maze of Victorian book-keeping. 
4 In the Budget of 1891 supplementary estimates for 1890 (really 1889) 
were introduced, and the finances were put straight without the 
slightest confusion.’ It would be interesting, had I space, to tell the 
^tory of Victorian supplementary estimates, and disentangle the web 
<q>un by Mr. Willoughby for his readers in England. 

And as with the first part of Mr. Willoughby’s explanation, so 
with the second : 

The sting of the paragraph (from the 4 Plea for Liberty ’) is that the treasurer 
was authorihed by Parliament to raise loans of fi, 000,000/. in all in order to 
4 square his accounts.’ In an innocent sense this is correct ; but it was the loan 
uccount and not the revenue account which had to be adjusted. Heavy works 
had been authorised in advance of authority being given for raising the money, 
and the time came when the total of the liabilities thus incurred had to be ascer- 
tained, and tho amount of the loan had to be fixed. There were complaints in 
the colony that the system of ordering works first and raising loans afterwards 
was dangerous and improper, but there was no charge of financial impropriety. 

I remember that during an epidemic in the West Indies, so me 
ten years ago, the doctors in one island tried to allay panic by sub* 
stituting for the dreaded words 4 yellow fever * the euphemistic phqtq* 
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*VBktoB intermittent fever of a malarial type.’ The virulence of the 
cBmder was, however, unabated by the change of title. Is it other- 
wise in thepresent case ? ‘ Complhints that the system was danger-, 

oos and improper* but no charge of financial impropriety. 1 But of 
what nature was this impropriety, if not financial ? Was it adminis- 
trative or economic ? These include and connote finance. Was it 
merely ethical ? Obviously not . A treasurer blunders into liabilities 
to the extent of some five millions, and then presents a pistol at the 
head of Parliament with a demand for a huge loan to save the Trea- 
sury from bankruptcy : yet it is only 1 in an innocent sense * that it 
can be said that he had to raise this loan to square his accounts. I 
wish that the charity granted to young communities were extended to 
younger sons, that they, too, might, quite in an innocent sense, * carry 
* forward 1 some liabilities, transfer the rest to ‘ loan account/ and thus 
show a ‘ small but genuine credit balance* on their incomes. But the 
world is ever unjust. 

# Meanwhile, I cannot find that any penalty was exacted for this 
anything-but-financial impropriety. The Ministry remained in office 
for nearly a year after its exposure, and then retired on its laurels. 
Mr. Willoughby strikes at this system of book-keeping with a feather. 
He admits that the public accounts of the colonies ‘ are not kept so 
clearly as they might be/ * Victoria/ he says, * now closely conforms 
to the Imperial model, but the rest do not/ Is it quite certain that 
Mr. Willoughby understands what the Imperial model is, and what 
the colonial model has actually become ? Manifestly he was kept in 
the dark as to Mr. Gillies’ c dangerous and improper* methods until 
1889. He even now, I regret to see, reproduces Mr. McMillan V 
meaningless statement that ‘ New South Wales is always represented 
as worse off by 1,000,000/. than she really is/ I have before me the 
Budget statement of that worthy but incoherent financier for 1890. 
It consists of a sort of rhapsody over some impossible statistics as to 
the so-called ‘realised private wealth * of the colony (omitting, of 
course, some sixty millions* worth of registered mortgages), and con- 
tains a rather remarkable specimen of public account keeping. Mr. 
McMillan, during the preceding year, omitted to spend 1,000,000/. 
voted by Parliament for specific purposes. From the proceeds of 
those unexpended votes he has applied 500.0002. towards the reduc- 
tion of a deficit of 2,C00,000/., which dates from 1886. 

' * 'Again, during the general election in New South Wales, a few 
weelea ago, it was dearly proved that an item of 200,000/., being the 
procetidS'Of' a sale of Government land, had, quite innocently, been 
aQo#fc{!L to figure on the credit side of the Consolidated Revenue 
Account} though the sale had never taken place, and the money had 
never bt^n rocdved. A judicious telegram in reference to the matter 
was sen t to CottdSon from Sydney, and the whole affifcir was hushed 
Up. How tht range of Australian simplicity I < 
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In respect to the Chinese question Mr. Willoughby has not been 
quite fair to me, I told the story avowedly to illustrate the proceed- 
ings of colonial politicians, and to show that their conduct in other 
affairs by no means raises them above suspicion in matters of finance. 
This point Mr. Willoughby resolutely avoids. He contents himself 
with saying that I am angry because the Australians refuse to pennit 
the development of the Northern Territory by Chinese labour ; and 
lie talks of the ‘ Black District ’ in America, and of the warning which 
it inculcates against a ‘ Yellow District * in Australia. This latter 
argument is reasonable enough so far as it goes, but it ignores two 
imjiortant considerations : first, the climate ; secondly, the relations 
of Great Britain withVhina. After all, what is a 6 coloured district' 
in any country owned by a white nice, but the price or penalty which 
the white man pays for engrossing a territory wherein the climate 
forbids him to work. ‘It is/ says Mr. Willoughby, ‘the fixed inten- 
tion of all Australia to allow the Northern Territory problem to stand 
over for a time, and to resene the continent, for this generation at 
any rate, for our own kitli and kin/ What is the authority for this 
4 reply ’ ? Sir Henry Parkos the leader of the anti-Cliine>e movement, 
doer* not confine hinihelf to one generation, but boldly prolongs the 
Australian 4 intention ’ to eternity. As to Mr. Willoughby's less un- 
reasonable \iew, I ask. wherein will the lapse of a generation aid the 
solution of the problem ? Will the climate change to order within 
that or any other measurable period? I^et Mr. Willoughby read 
Lord Kill tore's report on the Northern Territory, and learn something 
about the question. 

Further than is shown in the brief extract quoted above, Mr. 
Willoughby declines to follow me, because the question is ‘indepen- 
dent of financial considerat ions/ As regards Victoria and New South 
AVales it may be ; in respect of the other colonies it certainly is not, 
lor in it it% bound up t he question of the development of their resources. 
My former criticisms, too. were not limited to financial considerations. 
Air. Willoughby himself admits it when he characterises my paperas 
an attack on Australian credit. He must know very well that the 
credit of any community depends on its general administration, 
whereof finance, although a most important item and (when honestly 
exhibited) the most trustworthy index, is, after all, but a part. ‘Our 
debts maybe large/ so the Australian colonies have said for years, 

‘ but look at our boundless resources — millions Qf fertile acres, &c. <£c. 
&c. What are our debts to such assets as these ? 3 Those blessed 
words ‘ boundless resources ’ have cost the British investor countless 
millions. That foolish and confiding person listened for years to 
similar pleas and representations from the Argentine borrower. Ido 
not compare Australian with Argentine borrowing, but I conteuwUjfaat 
in the cafee of all countries that pawn their future with the [BtiWah. 
investor, the question is not one of natural resources alone, 4 Am 
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are few States, I imagine, at any rate in the New World, which could 
Hot make out, wjth perfect relative truths ft table of assets based on 
natural resources which would swallow all their liabilities. But such 
tables are worthless — worthless as the fancy valuations of Australian 
Tailways. For there is also the question of the development of those 
resources ; the questions of administration and of management, of 
the class of men at the head of affairs, of their character, their capacity, 
their good faith, of their ability to divine what is wisest and best for 
the country which they govern, and of their power to carry it into 
effect Take Egypt. What has restored Egyptian credit ? Not great 
discoveries of precious metals, nor talk about boundless natural re- 
sources, but sound, wise, and honest administration. The Australians 
are quite aware of thR and accordingly they seek to inspire confidence 
by occasionally descending from generals to particulars. They show 
surpluses and net railway earnings, obtained in their own jieouliar 
fashion, and then they call upon the world to admire, and to embody 
its admiration in loans. 

And now we come to mv remarks as to the chance.^ of repudia- 
tion. These Mr. Willoughby rejects as the * babble of the bar and 
the cynicism of the club.’ 4 The Australians,’ he proudly says , 4 have 
the integrity of the British nice.’ Of course they have. They have 
proved it by the publication of balance-sheets which are false and 
returns which are fictitious. The ‘ babble of the bar and the cynicism 
of the club,’ if I had based my opinion upon them, could not be 
more misleading than Australian official assertions. But I stated, 
with I think sufficient clearness, the true grounds of my belief, and 
these Mr. Willoughby carefully ignores. Perhaps lie will be surprised 
to hear that that belief is shared by some people, at any rate, within 
the colonies themselves. Let me quote the following extract from 
a leading newspaper, published in Wellington, New Zealand : — 

As regards Repudiation, when we see the individual debtor scouting and flouting 
and jeering at his creditors, we form a pretty correct surmise that he contemplates 
repudiation on a small scale ; and the rule which holds good of individuals also 
applies to nations. Perhaps no politician of a high class does favour national 
repudiation, but we have not many politicians of that class. The major part of 
our politicians are sick for office, and do not permit many scruples to stand in the 
way of its attainment. Repudiation has Ren, and is, more than whispered among 
a certain class of Australian politicians, and the word has been publicly spoken 
in New Zealand. These are facts from which there is no getting away, and which 
Mr* Fortescue had perfect right to record. 

Let me point out further that the recommendation of the Victorian 
Railway Committee, that freehold land required for future railways 
shall be virtually confiscated, does not inspire me with confidence as 
to the impossibility of Australian repudiation. The obligations of a 
community are not subject to enforcement by legal process : the sole 
security for their fulfilment lies in the moral sense of the community 
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itself. And the sanctuary of the moral sense once invaded, the 
sanctity of the moral obligation is gone. When, therefore, the members 
of a community in financial straits break faith among themselves and 
take to plundering each other, its creditors may well feel uneasy, and 
ask whether faith will be kept with them. For it is by so much the 
simpler plan that debtors should combine to defraud a creditor, than 
that they should rob each other to pay him in full. Further, creditors 
as a class are not i>opular. Any man of the world, however ignorant 
of Australian finance, could guess from the furious abuse heaped on 
the mother-country by a section — and that no unimportant section — 
of the Australian press, that Australia is liea\ily in her debt. In our 
foolishness we have looked to Australia for the love of a child toward 
her parent ; we find the hatred of the mortgagor toward the mortgagee. 
We can get no more, and we may get less. Loyalty cannot be bought, 
but confidence may be betrayed and sold. 

Meanwhile Mr. Willoughby is surprised that I should have selected 
New Zealand to illustrate iny views. I venture to think that I know 
more about New Zealand than he does. • In New Zealand/ he says, 

1 there occurred the greatest o\er-borrowingand the greatest extrava- 
gance and mismanagement which the colonies have witnessed. No- 
thing bad is likely to happen again.' This is true Australian 
complacency. New Zealand at her wor>t was not one whit worse 
than Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, and Queensland. 
Ten millions of her debt were incurred for the conquest of the country. 
Australia has no such excuse. New Zealand never systematically 
showed ‘ sham-surpluse?*/ Can complacent Victoria say as much ? 
Further (if the argument were worth sixpence, which it is not), New 
Zealand in i>oint of natural resources has, relatively speaking, immense 
ad \ ant ages as compared with Australia. * The people ordered bor- 
rowing to be stopped, and summarily disposed of the plungers/ 
The people could get no more loans, and then, but not till then, 
they drove the chief ‘plunger* from office. The ‘plungers' 
opponent and successor adopted his financial policy — a heavy pro- 
tective tariff — which still remains in force. If the ‘plunger* bad 
not run home to England he would very likely be Premier of 
New Zealand at this moment. It is true that there was retrench- 
ment in New Zealand. I watched the process on the spot through 
the years 1887-1890, and I saw offices abolished, salaries cut down, 
and all the outward phenomena of a reduction of establishment. I 
also saw good men turned away and bad men retained, and a civil 
service disheartened and disorganised. But I saw no real effort to 
abolish the corruption, the jobbery, the waste, and the extravagance 
of former days. These flourished and continue to flourish as of old 
— to secure the labour vote. The people, as I said, are demoralised, 
and have not the pluck to face the realities of their position. 

It is useless to urge that there are plenty of good men (though 
Vol. XXX— No. 175 0 0 
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they take no part in politics) in New Zealand and Australia, and that 
sound administration would soon put things right. I know this 
well; but I know also that the good men have hitherto been helpless 
against the ‘ labour majority/ and that sound administration is not 
to be hoped for. These colonies have never ceased borrowing so long 
as they could float a loan. The labour party, in fulfilment of my 
prediction, has established itself in the Parliament of New South 
Wales as in that of New Zealand, and is bent upon extending its 
sway over that of Victoria also. Am to the present New Zealand 
Government, I shall give one proof why I consider it no worthier 
of trust than its predecessors. Tt came into power, I should state, 
ostensibly on a policy of retrenchment, in reality as the tool of the 
Labour Unions. The last Go\ eminent, though defeated at the polls 
late last year, clung to office, and actually met l’ar'inment early in this 
year, principally, I am sony to say. for the personal ad\antage of 
one of its members I Taxing kept Parliament together for a week or 
two, that Go\ eminent leagued, and the present Ministry was formed. 
The new Government, of course, required a little time before it could 
meet Parliament, and accoidmgly proposed a prorogation. Now, 
members of the Lower House in New Zealand are paid a salary of 
150 Z. not per annum, but per session; and a prorogation, therefore, 
meant double salary to all the members. One of tlie few upright 
men in the House mo\ed, as an amendment, that the House should 
be adjourned instead of prorogued, in order to save the expense of a 
double session. What did the retrenching Government do? Accept 
the amendment? Certainly not. It made it a matter of ‘want of 
confidence,' and defeated it by a large majority. It could then claim 
that it enjoyed the confidence of the country; and the majority, 
thus openly bribed, could explain that they voted as they did, not 
for the sake of base gain, but from the pat riotic motive of strengthening 
the hands of the Government. And we are called upon to believe 
that such a Government is in earnest about economical and prudent 
administration. I decline to believe it. I decline to accept pinch- 
beck for gold; the similitude, however cunningly counterfeited, for 
the reality. I speak in no spirit of hostility to New Zealand, for my 
own feelings towards it are of the warmest ; but when Mr. Wil- 
loughby points to its administration since the collapse of the borrow- 
ing policy as worthy of confidence, and indeed as the pattern which 
will be followed by Australia when (as must soon happen) Australia’s 
credit flails, I feel bound to point out that, though he be not aware 
of it, he is misled and misleading. The labour party is supreme 
throughout the Australasian colonies, and there can be no hope of 
sound administration while that supremacy lasts. The question that 
remains is, Will that supremacy be overthrown before it meets its 
natural death in bankruptcy ? 

And now I have done with Mr. Willoughby. * If Mr. Fortescue 
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had checked his data,’ he says, * he would never have penned his 
accusal ion.* ]\Ir. Willoughby has * chocked my data’ for me, and T 
r (‘iterate and emphasise all my former accusations. And so with all 
gratitude and good will 1 take my leave of him. For 1 do not forget 
that in reality tvc are fighting on the same side; and I have some 
faint reason to hope that my two little papers may strengthen the 
hands of the serious and moderating party whereof he is the mouth- 
piece. Should that hope in never so small a degree lie realised, I 
■diall think that they have not been written in vain. 

J. W. Foutescue. 


G G 2 
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When a man has t lie audacity to propose any im]>ortant reform in 
the management of property which ha^ for ages been left in tlie 
hands of administrators „ who ha\e dealt with it as their own, he 
must be prepared to be denounced as a dangerous fellow with a l>ee 
in his bonnet. His scheme is proclaimed bv some to be a veiled 
plot for introducing wholesale robbery; by others he is denounced 
as an idle dreamer: by the majority, who 1 ia\ e never thought at all 
about the matter, his propo>als are confidently declared to be im- 
practicable. I have li\ed long enough to see too many * impracticable ’ 
measures become legislative enactments to the enormous advantage 
of the community, to be frightened by a sounding word, even though 
it be an adjective of five syllables ; and I have read enough history 
to convince me that any scheme which has the, merit of striking at 
the root of great evils, and has in it the germ of such reform as 
insures healthy growth for a great social or religious organism, 
is quite safe to work its way to acceptance sooner or later. Also, I 
have observed that the authors of such schemes very rarely receive 
what men usually understand by reward. Why should they? They 
are not labouring for that. The man who would fain be the bringer- 
in of new things has to suffer for liis temerity. The Philistines pro- 
test that he is stealing their weapons, and invading a territory where 
they have planted their flag. The Have-nots shriek at him as a 
traitor in league with the Haves, and as only anxious to keep off the 
hands of the People from their own. Timid spokesmen of the orderly 
and well-to-do classes,' whose temptation is to mistake indolent in- 
action for a policy of defence, earnestly advise prudent reticence, and 
warn him with mournful insistence, Quieta non movere. 

That chilling maxim— the wet-blanket of enthusiasm— has its 
good or its bad side, according to the point of view of him who uses 
it. If there be real quiet — the quietness and assurance of living 
energy, the quietness that results from stable equilibrium — no wise 
man will wish to disturb it. But if there be no security and no 
stability, then to let things be is to let them fall without an effort 
to avert catastrophe. 
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Every sincere and loyal churchman — be he layman or cleric — 
must needs be ad hoc a Conservative. But there are three kinds of 
Conservatives. The Retrospective Conservative, who is for ever 
whimpering for the days that are gone, and is for ever trying to put 
.back the clock. He knows so little of history that he believes he can 
restore the past by dressing up the present in antique costume, and 
returning to plate armour and bows and arrows. Let him have 
history. He and I are one in this, that I too love the past, and 
have lived in it, perhaps a little more than most men, but my eyes 
are not in' the back of my head as his are. For me and those 
who are of my way pf thinking 4 Our j>ath is onward — onward into 
light. 9 

Secondly, there i< the Ketardative Conservative, whose mission is 
to keep down the pace of progress, to put the drag on, even when we 
are travelling up hill, to prophesy ruin as the certain consequence of 
any meddling with things as they are. With him, too, I sympathise 
often enough to make myself uncomfortable. Meddling and muddling 
somehow do seem to be near akin, and the late Mr. Lowell was quite 
right when he wrote — 

Cluing** jiM lor change )** lib** them big hotel* 

Where t hi*\ ^hil’t pint* - and 1* t \<»u live on smells. 

But tliis earth of our** will go on spinning about its axis and 
wheel in its orbit round the central sun though you hang on with all 
your weight to the pcjidulum that swings in Greenwich Observatory. 
You can no more stop the great clock that keeps on marking centuries 
with the minute finger than you can put it back. 

Lastly, there are the Progressive Conservatives. These are they 
who cling with ft grateful 1<>\»* to all in the past that is still instinct 
•with life and force ami energy, and still full of promise of abundant 
fruitfulness. They are more, much more, than merely Liberal Con- 
servatives, for there is a certain ring of condescension in the sound 
of those Very ambiguous words ; they are Radical Conservatives, in 
that they look to the root of things, and if it comes to root-pruning 
>f a living institution, they will not shrink even from that at the 
last resort. 

I shrink not from avowing myself one of these Radical Conserva- 
tives. In my love for the Church of my baptism I yield to none, nor 
in my loyalty to her as an institution whose history ought to be the 
pride of every Englishman ; but in our Church polity 1 see there are 
some things that call for change — change for the better, that the future 
may not be less glorious than the past. Change for the better, 
that is true reform, but it must go to the root of evils that call for 
remedy, or it is a spurious reform — mere political quackery or some” 
thing worse. 
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We talk of this Church of England of ours as the Established 
Church. It seems to some of us that that is exactly what it is not. 
As a divine society, the Church is a body with which I am for the 
present not concerned. But in the lower sense, as a society holding 
property, and recognised as such in the body politic, it seems to me 
that the Church exists on sufferance only, tolerated ad interim , and 
if allowed to hold its own as an institution, yet with very hard 
measure dealt out to it ; an institution or society restricted in its 
action, crippled in its natural growth, fettered in its liberty. Call 
this Church the non-EstnhlLshed Church, and you call it by a name 
which may truly describe it . f 

This anomalous polyp is a very big .something, which in one form 
or another makes itself M»en and heard wherever we move. It is so 
bulky that it is felt to be a jnrwer whose formidable mass compels 
politicians of all shades />f opinion to reckon with it. It is mi huge 
a mass that they know not how to deal with it. 

There are those who would destroy it by pillaging it — who would 
despoil it of its resources, and so deprive it of its means of mate! ini 
activity. These men are for '/i’se^tablishment — that is. they demand 
that the Church, as an institution recognised by the State, shall 
cease to exist ; that it property .shall be confiscated ; and that tin* 
clergy, if any remain, and the churches, if any be left standing, shall 
be supported, as the hospitals are. In holding round collecting-boxes 
in the streets. 

There are other**, again, who plead that it .is no more than fair 
and just that the Church should be put upon a footing of equal it \ 
with e\ cry other great corporation. They demand that the Church 
shall be allowed to - live of her own,* to frame for herself a leasou- 
able constitution, to govern herself according to some intelligible 
principles, to exercise her functions, whatever they are. without fear 
of external dictation, and to manage her property without menace of 
periodi cal pi undering. They who claim this an* they who. in verv 
truth, are asking that the Church shall be ent'ihl inked. 

Lastlv, there are those who call u]k>ii ib to let well alone. These 
are they who are content with the Church being not established. 
They are content with the posit ion of tin* Church as an institution 
which is jusl tolerated; they toll us that she may last as long as sin* 
is harmless. Too much activity, any semblance of an aggressive* 
movement upon the vices or the supineness of the *■ classes,* or any sign 
that she is acquiring a preponderating influence over the * masses,’ 
would be the signal for withdrawing even the measure of toleration 
at present vouchsafed to her, not to speak of the haughty protection 
and support of the politicians. 

That things should be allowed to go on as they are. and that the 
Church should be left for another generation without being subject 
to some, organic cjumges, or r failing these, should continue* even to 
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be tolerated as a ]>olitical institution, seems to some of us an assump- 
tion entirely untenable. Quieta 'non movere will not do. There are 
only two ways of escape from t he present position of the Church : 
we must either boldly embark upon some statesmanlike experiments 
in the direction of reform, or we must make up our minds to submit 
to extinction. 

Rocause I believe that this latter alternative would be found to 
be the heaviest calamity that could befall this country. and because I 
believe that the keeping up the existing old-world regime on its 
present footing is impossible, 1 ha\e already ventured to mark out 
the lines on which i ] nimbly conceived some constitutional reform in 
the Church should be carried out. I believe they are such reforms 
as are imperatively called for, without, of course, being so presump- 
tuous as to hope that an\ proposal for conservative reconstruction 
would ever be accepted in its entirety. , Reform of our political 
institutions in eveiv depaitment ha> been accepted by the nation 
during the laM lmlf-ceiil uiv . It was felt to be inevitable, ami our 
national lift* lias become in< aleulably more vigorous by the great 
changes that have been t fleeted. Reform of our ecclesiastical polity 
must follow. 

Assuming that some important changes in the tenure of Church 
property in Kngland and m its administiation are inevitable, common 
prudence suggests that v\c should .ill endeavour to take an intelligent 
view of the outlook and prepare ouiselves for what is coining. No 
question is pressing ijsrlf more upon the attention of churchmen at 
the present moment than this. hov\ provision may be made for aged 
and disable! clergy, and something like a maintenance fund may be 
raised for their widows and families. The initial difficulty suggests 
a painful reflection. Every other profession i& going up, the clerical 
profesMon alone is going down. It may be. as it is. saddening to 
confess the fact-- to dem it is impossible. 

A great economist of the last century is reported to have said that 
‘ the clergy of the Church of England bring more mto^their benefices 
than they take out of them.' 1 believe there never has been a time 
when, in the ranks of the beneficod clergy of this country, there was 
not a considerable number of men who had ‘ private means/ from 
which tlieir professional incomes were supplemented. In the times 
before the* Reformat ion we are perpet ually coming uj>on such instances. 
In the century that followed we find the jwges of Walker in his 
Sufferings of the Clergy full of bitter complaints, not only that 
the dispossessed clergy under the Commonwealth were ejeded from 
their livings, but that their ‘temporal estates' w’ere sequestered 
also. When Goldsmith w r rote his Vicar of Wakejield, he made 
a great deal of the interest of his beautiful story turn upon the 
good man's loss of his private fortune ; and down to our own time 
it may be said to have been the rule that the country clergy have 
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liad resources outside their clerical incomes. Unhappily, the number 
of clergymen who are in any sense men of fortune is diminishing 
year by year, and their place is being supplied more and more by 
men who look to live by their benefices, and by them alone. Mean- 
while, we have begun to provide for the maintenance of such clergy- 
men as are no longer able to discharge their duties, and who are 
anxious to resign their livings — not to speak of the compulsory 
retirement of others, which is advocated as a needful measure of 
reform by not a few of our magnates. According to our recent 
legislation, it has been laid down that whatever pension is to be 
awarded to the superannuated or retiring clergyman is to come out 
of the income of the benefice which his successor is presented to. 
In the same proportion that the retired officer is thus provided for — in 
that proportion is the new man's income diminished, and the pirish 
suffers by the withdrawal of the funds supplied for the maintenance 
of the superannuated, who. as a rule, removes from the scene of his 
earlier labours. The method adopted is not unlike that which pre- 
vailed under the purchase -v-tem in the Army. An officer j»aid for 
his step, and sacrificed t he income derivable from the sum i>aid down, 
receiving in return an increase of jwiy and a higher rank in his 
regiment. If he were fortunate, he recouped himself sooner or later; 
if the reverse, he might In-e hi* all. 

But in the case of the retiring rector, his pension becomes a first 
charge upon the living lie vacates; or, in other words, the benefice 
becomes less in value as long as the pensioner Jive*. During all his 
term of service this pensioner may have contributed nothing to any 
pension fund — he has not been called upon to make any pro\ision 
for old age; as far as hi- benefice is concerned, he has li\ed from 
hand to mouth, the pen-ion he enjoys lias co.-t him no sacrifice of 
income during the term of bis incumbency ; it is paid by his suc- 
cessor, and by him alone. 

Surely this is hardly fail to the working man, who takes over all 
the duties and # responsibilities of his new charge. As a financial 
arrangement it is open to very grave objections; on higher grounds 
it is even less defensible. Whether a better scheme might not have 
been proposed and a better arrangement been formulated it is hardly 
worth while just now to di-cuss, and the less so because no at tempt to 
deal with the problem before us should stop at considering the claims 
which any one class of the clergy may put forward. It is a problem 
in the solution of which all the clergy, beneficed or unbeneficed, are 
interested. When thi* matter is discussed people seem to forget 
that the numbers of the unbeneficed are steadily increasing upon the 
others, and that curates, too, grow old, and, as time goes on, become 
less fit for the discharge of their exhausting labours. 

Why should we begin to make provision for old age only when 
old age has begun ? Why should they who are in their full vigour 
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be excused from sacrificing any of the comforts and luxuries of life 
in preparation for a time when they will need them more than 
now? 

If the clergy of the Church of England were indeed an organised 
body, subject to real, and not merely nominal, discipline; if they were 
really doing their duty in some sort of subordination to their com- 
manding officers ; and if the same sort of solidarity existed between 
the clergy of every diocese and their bishop as does exist between 
the officers of every regiment in the Queen's army and their colonel 
— it would be a matter of no difficulty to insist upon a certain quota 
of every man's jwiy be^ng stopped, and invested as an insurance fund, 
accumulating at com i round interest, and j»yable only on the retire- 
ment or the death of the contributor. Nor would there be any diffi- 
culty in so taxing the clergy for the benefit of themselves and their 
families if the clergy were, as some pretend, they are, a department 
of the public service. It is because they are neither the one nor the 
other that any proposal for introducing compulsory life assurance 
among the clergy of all grades is denounced by some as impracticable, 
and by others as a scheme flagrantly Erast ian in its character. As long 
as the clergy continue to hold their livings on their present tenure — 
i.f„ as long as a man's benefice is his freehold for life, with, practically, 
no trustee res]>onsible for impeachment of waste, and no tenant in 
tail who can interpose to present mismanagement — so long will any 
scheme be impracticable which contemplates the taxation of an 
incumbent, even for fyis own benefit, or which interferes with his 
liberty of spending the income of his benefice exactly according to 
his own pleasure, and without any regard for the interests of those 
who may come after him in his cure, or of those whom he may have 
brought into the world. 

It was stated in the Comocation of Canterbury the other day 
that the numbers of the unbeneficed clergy at this moment stand to 
the beneficed clergy in the proj portion of more than two to one, and, 
therefore, that not more than one clergyman in three can ever hope 
to receive any but a subordinate charge. Meanwhile, it was added, 
these latter are marrying in the most reckless fashion, and bringing 
large families into the world, who, as a rule, are ‘ dragged up,* no 
one knows how. In other words, a class of }>auper clergy is rapidly 
increasing upon us, and the hat is being held round every week for 
the support of those who find themselves left absolutely unprovided 
for. They cannot dig ; to beg they are not ashamed. It is a scandal 
and a reproach to somebody. The question is — to whom does the 
reproach belong ? 

The enforcement of clerical celibacy is not to be thought of. 
Can nothing else be enforced ? Granted that they who preach the 
Gospel have a right to live of the Gospel ; yet it -surely is too much 
to that they who preach the Gospel have any right to expect 
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that their widows and families should be supported and advanced in 
life out of the alms of tlie laity indefinitely. It is a discipline of 
finance that we want, and we want it grievously. As for those who 
are already ordained, and have been so for years, they must, I sup- 
pose, be left to take their chance. As for those who are admitted 
into the clerical body in the future, they ought to be protected from 
themselves, in the interest of the community at large. Let us begin 
at the beginning. 

It is not too much to assume that the a\ernge stipend which the 
deacon expects when he enters upon his first cure is 100?. a year. As 
a rule he is then twenty-three years of age. The sum is not large, 
but somehow the young men liu* upon it ; they \ery randy get into 
debt, which proves that they can and do li\e upon it. lx*t this 
stipend be charged at starting with an abatement of 10 per cent., 
for which the paymaster,, not the pa\ee, i* liable. Let this abate- 
ment be placed to the credit of the ]wive<\ as a premium upon a 
policy of insurance standing in his name — a policy not transferable, 
and not negotiable in am way. That is. let it be impossible for the 
assured to mortgage hi** policy, or borrow money upon it, or deal 
with it in any way as property which lie can dispose of except by 
will, and even so let his power of appointment o\er it be limited h\ 
reasonable restrictions. Let the premium he at once invested b\ 
some board, or commission, or other duly-authorised bodv , incorporated 
ad hoc , and let the interest as it accrues be added to the premium in 
the ordinary course. Let this be done >ear by \ ear, the annual 
premium in all cases increasing by compound interest, and tlieeapital 
growing continually, in which the clergyman or his representatives 
have a reversionary interest. A^-unie that oui voting curate never 
gets more than his orginal 100?. a year, and is therefore never called 
upon to pay more than his annual 10?. — a very unusual case; and 
assume, further, that the premiums accruing are invested .at orilv 
per cent. Even so, the aggregate si anding to the credit of t hi\ account 
after forty years will be something over 090?.. the clergyman being 
then only sixty-three years of age. Or let the process go on for 
another ten years at only the original rate of payment, and instead 
of 690Z. there will be a very little short of 1,000 ?. to the credit of the 
account, though the aggregate of annual ]>ayments has amounted 
to no more than 500?., and the clergyman is no more than seventy- 
three. At this age many a man has still some vigour, and is far 
from unfit for the discharge of his clerical duties. 

But thi* example puts the case at its worst, and applies to those 
who never get more than 100?. a year all their lives. Moreover, it 
assumes that the premiums are invested annually, at no more than 
the low rote soon to be the normal rate of interest of Consols. It 
assumes, further, that the premiums are always invested at par. 
But it is very seldom that a man’s clerical income remains at 100Z. a 
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year during his life. If he chooses to take one of those ‘small 
livings * which yield him a mere nominal income, the presumption is 
that he lias some private means from which lie supplements his pro- 
fessional stipend. In such cases — and they will be very few — the 
annual abatement of 10 per cent, upon his net clerical income will 
he less than 10Z., the amount to his credit will go on increasing more 
slowly than before*, and the aggregate at the end of thirty or forty 
years will be proportionately less than in the previous instance. But 
in tlii* case the presumption is that there will be less need for making 
provision for a family than before, and le**s chance of the wife and 
children being left dtyditufe. 

But take a more frequent case. Our curate who starts with 
1()()Z. a year at twenty-three, finds himself with 150Z. a year at 
twenty-* dx. gets a li\ingof 300?. a year at thirty, is promoted to 
one of ,)(><)/. at forty, and at fifty is ad\nneed to the discharge of 
arcliidiaconal functions with an increase of income corresponding to 
the lofty title to which he has .succeeded. Then, at every step up 
the ladder of pieferment the 10 per cent, abatement increases at 
the same rate as befoie; e\er\ successive increment goes on at 
compound iutonM to *well the aggregate that stands in liis name; 
till, in the ca-e of that fa\ niirnl few who are bora to succeed in their 
profession, and wh«» do Mnvccd in carrying off the prizes, their credit 
balance in the * nd will count, not In hundreds, but by thousands — 
the increase nt the fund going on automatically, the annual premium 
rising as the man's income ri^es, anti at the same rate at which this 
latter grows. 

But other cmm*s will preM nt tin inches for special consideration. 
Many men aie admitted to Holy Ordci- without any stipend. Assis- 
tant masters in our tndowt*d schools are very frequently ordained in 
some diocese** — and 1 vvMi with all my heart this were the prac- 
tice in alt dioceses, and that many more were so admitted to the 
ministry of tlie Thurch; such men do excellent work as kindly 
helpers to their clerical brethren, and are among the most valuable 
of those clerical volunteers who. to tin* parochial clergy, are their best 
friends — t heir friends in need. Such nien.it may be said, have no 
clerical income that can In* dealt with as stipends can, but they con- 
tinue to lie members of the clerical profession; they are eligible at 
any moment for preferment, and. for the most part, they look to 
obtain such preferment sooner or later; they are not at all anxious 
to renounce their Orders. 

These men, being (as they undoubtedly are) by far the most 
cultured and learned of the clerical body, and having acquired, by 
their long training, habits of business and the faculty of making 
the most of their time, make very good working clergy when they 
take to pastoral work ; while, on the other hand, during those years 
that they pass in, what I may call, the reserve, they are usually 
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making a far larger income than they ever make afterwards when 
they join the ranks of the town or country parsons. 

It is almost certain that such men would willingly contribute 
their annual payments to their own assurance accounts : no pressure 
would be required in their case. But if there were any reluc- 
tance, and if some should object, and if in their case compulsion 
were objected to, might it not well be insisted that any clergyman 
whose name did not appear ujx>n the register of the assured should 
be considered as having retired from the profession, and should 
therefore be considered as no longer eligible for prefennent by reason 
of his having so retired ? , 

And this brings us to another asj>ect of the scheme proposed. 
The annual payment, which 1 ha\e hitherto treated as an insurance 
premium only, would really be something more : it would be an 
annual levy upon the mom hors of the clerical profession. It would 
be a fee which all the members of the profession would be called 
upon to pay. Just as every graduate of Cambridge or Oxford who 
has not withdrawn his name from his college books ; or every bar- 
rister, whether practising or not, who still continues to be a member 
of his inn ; or every solicitor whose name remains upon the rolls 
— is called upon to pay his annual fees for the privilege of belonging 
to a learned corporation or a profession of which he is a member, 
so should every clergyman be compelled to pay his annual fee ; though 
in his case such fee would be. not only a payment in the nature of a 
tax upon him as a member of the clerical pipfession, but it would 
be also the principal of a fund which would he accumulating for his 
own benefit, and standing to his credit agaimt the time of his 
deatli or voluntary retirement. 

That word 4 retirement ’ introduces another question : What is to 
prevent any clergyman retiring from the profession at any moment 
and claiming his savings ? 

(1) In the first place, it will have been seen that the annual 
abatement, or fee, or subscript ion — call it what you will — is not to 
be regarded or treated as an insurance premium and nothing more. 
It is also the annual fee which a man pays as an equivalent for his 
continuing to be a member of t he clerical profession. Of course, he 
may retire from his profession if he chooses ; but would it be equitable 
that, on his retirement, he should claim, not only all the principal 
sum which he has been called upon to contribute, but the compound 
interest as well ? 

Without venturing at this stage to go into details, it seems to 
me that in some cases it would be wise and equitable, in others it 
would not. Every case would have to be dealt with on its merits. 
At the worst, there would be the case of the clerical scamp whose 
career as a clergymen is practically closed, who could never again 
hope to make any professional income. At the other end of the 
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scale there would be the hopelessly disabled man, who could no longer 
continue to pay his fees, and whose future in this world was a blank. 
In the one case there should be reserved the right to withhold at 
least the accumulated interest ; in the other, it might easily be pro- 
vided — sometimes that the annual fee should be remitted, sometimes 
that the whole of the fund standing to his credit should be handed 
over to him without conditions, sometimes that a portion of the 
accumulated interest should be reserved for his family in the event 
of his death. Where a clergyman deserted his profession— either 
because he was practically compelled to resign, or because he was 
tired of it, or because he was in debt, or from any other unworthy 
motive — it might be provided that a certain discretion should be 
left in the hands of the body in whom the management of the fund 
was vested; and where, in their judgment, the ret iring, cleric could 
not make out a good case for himself, the .accumulated interest at 
least might be withheld, such interest being paid over to a general 
fund, which might go to swell the resources of the corporation, and 
thus become a bonus fund for the benefit of the assured. 

(2) Very different from the cases of clergy retiring from the pro- 
fession on insufficient grounds, from caprice, or because of some moral 
pressure brought to hear upon them, would be the cases of those 
who were really pa^t work and past hope of professional usefulness. 

(i.) In the case of the disabled clergyman 8tiU retaining a 
benefice , I incline to think that, art a rule . he should not have control 
over the Mim standing to his credit during his lifetime. On the 
other hand, he might be relie\cd from all compulsory subscriptions 
at the age, say. of sixty-fix e. If he chose to go on adding to his 
accumulations, lie could, of course, do so. 

(ii.) In the case of the clergyman retiring with a j>ension paid out 
of his former benefice (always supposing that this vicious practice 
should he allowed to continue), it would certainly be advisable that 
any sum for which he was liable for dilapidations might be paid 
out of the accumulations standing to his credit ; but, inasmuch aa 
he would be still receiving some income from his profession, it would 
be advisable that the balance should be paid over only to his repre- 
sentatives at his death. 

(iii.) In the ease of the unbeneficed there might be, and there 
would be sure to be, instances where a poor man would find himself 
without employment for months at a time, and even for longer 
jieriods. Would it not be hard to compel him to pay even the 
minimum annual fee when he was earning nothing? Observe that 
here, again, it would be no harder than it is for a lawyer to pay his 
annual subscription while earning nothing by his profession. But 
there always is, and there always would be, so much sympathy 
among the laity for the unbeneficed clergy that there would be very 
rarely any difficulty in providing for the minimum annual professional 
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charge. There would be sure to spring up societies and associations 
for arranging this ; and, moreover, it would be found pretty certain 
that, as time went on, the financial position of the assurance fund 
itself would be such as to allow of the annual increment being placed 
to the credit of many needy clergy, whose cases might be considered 
and dealt with from time to time. 

What would be the effect of a clergyman's retiring and claiming 
a return of his money? He would cease to be a member of the 
clerical profession, and be incapable of accepting preferment or 
officiating as a licensed curate. 

But might he not again return to work if he returned to a better 
mind ? Clearly a locus pccnitentice should be allowed in all cases 
which admitted of being satisfactorily explained. On the other 
hand, it woujd be impossible to allow of a mans withdrawing from 
his j)rofession (and so withdrawing from all restraints of discipline 
and responsibility) for long as he pleased, and yet to give him the 
option of coming back to it at any moment, and being presented to 
a benefice without passing through some period of probation, or being 
subject to a searching inquiry as to how he had been spending his 
time and as to his present fitnos to resume professional duties. 

It may be said that the minimum annual payment to be re- 
quired of the clergy under tliih scheme is too large. 

In the first place.it maybe answered that such payments are not 
to be levied from the receivers of stipends in the case of the un- 
beneficed, but from their paymasters, whoe\er they may be. The 
curate would not be called upon to pay back anything that he had 
received. It would be his rector or \iear who would be chargeable. 

In the case of the benefieed clergy, again, the annual payment 
would be & first charge upon the income of his lhing; and in ac- 
cepting preferment the incumbent would take this annual charge 
into account in making his calculations, just as he now takes into 
account the amount of land-tax for which he is liable, or the interest 
upon any mortgage effected through the* (io\ernors of Queen Annes 
Bounty. 

Thus far but little has been said on that ]>art of the problem 
before us which is concerned with the pensioning of the aged clergy. 
We have assumed that they will leave families behind them, and for 
them our scheme aims at making some provision. But suppose the 
reverend gentleman has never married — what then ? Then, on his 
retirement after loyally serving his time in the ranks, and finding 
himself^ say, with a thousand or two pounds standing to his credit, 
two courses would be open to him : he might either withdraw his 
capital, and so withdraw from the profession ; or he might compound 
for a life annuity, surrendering all claim upon the principal and interest 
due to him. If he declined to accept either of these alternatives, 
a middle course would be at his option whether married or not. 
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whether a celibate or the father of a family : he might leave his 
capital where it was ; but instead of adding to it he might, on 
superannuation, be entitled to receive interest upon it during his 
life. This would be his pension. At his death his family would 
receive whatever sum stood to his credit at the moment of his 
retirement. 

In putting forth a projiosal like this, which aims at dealing with 
a great and acknowledged evil, an evil which is rapidly growing to 
the projiortions of a scandal, I repeat that lam not so presumptuous 
as to expect that it will be received without objections more or less 
reasonable, wrathful,, or contemptuous. This generation is very 
strong in criticism ; 'we all ha\e to run the gauntlet of that — we get 
quite as much of that as i> good for us. What we really do want, 
however, is not such criticism as goes no further than pointing out 
faults, but such as may help forward the cause of reform wherever 
reform is urgently needed. This scheme may be as crude as you 
please. The present writer may be a mere country parson, a6 igno- 
i ant and silly as —of course — they all- are; but he does not speak 
without Inning long and honestly thought over the measure he ad- 
\ocates. He has at length felt himself compelled to say his say in 
all earnestness, and with the deep conviction that in this matter 
the time for taking action has come. 


Augustus Jessopp. 
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FRENCH AHIHA^ajjuiv m w 

OF CHARLES II.. 


During the first five years following upon the rest >ration of the Stuart* 
France was represented in England by men of importance as diplo- 
matists and soldiers, such as Godefroy Comte d’E> trades, Gaston 
Conjte de Cominges and others, whose correspondence is still kept in 
the archives of the French Foreign Office. Wit h t he except ion of some 
extracts printed by Lord Braybrooke and by the Comte de Baillon, 
the bulk of this correspondence has been allowed to remain unpublished 
to the present day. Having had, recently, to read it, it seemed to 
me that, apart from the purely political and diplomatic point of view, 
many passages in those official des]iatche>, especially when the Am- 
bassadors spoke more freely their mind and gave their opinions on 
the men and institutions of the country, deserved to be better known. 
To fulfil this object I selected the following extracts, which, bearing 
as they do on important persons and event*, on men of letters and 
Court beauties, on the British Parliament and i he British navy, on lord 
mayors and City banquets, on English fogs and on the Great Plague, 
correct, confirm or complete, on several points, Pepys, Evelyn, and 
Gramont. 

I. Tiie Watcevillk Affair. 

On the morning of the 10th of October (n.s), 16(51. Mr. Pepys rose 
very early; it was five o’clock, and the moon still shone in the sky. 
He had much to do, business to transact and thing* curious to observe. 
On this day the Swedish envoy was to make his entree, and there 
was to be 4 a fight for the precedence’ between the French and the 
Spanish Ambassadors. Nothing could better enliven the dull streets 
of the town than such a fray, and therefore Mr. Pepys was all the day 
long on tip-toe. 

As soon as morning light came there was a great noise of • soldiers 
and people running up and down the street ’ ; and Mr. Pepys hastened 
to and fro and bustled about as best he could. He peered at ‘the 
Spanish Ambassadors and at the French, and there saw great prepara- 
tions on both sides ; but the French made the most noise and ranted 
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most, but the other made no stir almost at all ; so that 1 was afraid 
the other would have too great a conquest over them.’ Bent upon 
making a day of it (as indeed it was in the history of the French and 
Spanish kingdoms), he ran to Cheapside, as soon as he had had his 
meal, there to hear that 4 the S] vanish hath got the best of it, and 
kill three of the French coach-hordes and several men, and is gone 
through the city next to our King’s coach : at which it is strange to 
see how all the city did rejoice.* Not so strange, however, for 4 we 
do naturally all love the Spanish, and hate the French.* 

4 As 1 am in all things curious,’ Mr. Pepys continues, writing at 
a time of the day when it was not so well known as it is now that he 
was, indeed, curious in all things, 4 1 ran after them, through all the 
dirt and the streets full of people, till at last, at the Mewes, I saw 
the Sj>anish coach go. with fifty drawn swords at least to guard it, 
ami our soldiers shouting for joy. And so I followed the coach, and 
then met it at York Ifoiido, where the Ambassador lies; and there 
it went in with great state.’ After which this inouche du cocke ran 
to * the French house.* to enjoy the discomfiture of the hated ones; 
and a treat*it was to see them, * for they all look like dead men, and 
not a word among them, hut shake their heads.* To make things 
complete, Mr. Pepy* gathers and notes with delight that ‘the French 
were at least four to one in number, and had neare 100 case of 
pistols among them, mid the laniards had not one gun among 
them : which is for their honour for ever and the others’ disgrace.’ 
He could now go home, * having been very much daubed with dirt,’ 
and triumph iqion his wife, silly thing, who sided with the French — a 
result, probably, of her being so well read in La Calpren&le and Scudery. 

But, as * il nest si beau jour qui lie mene sa nuit,’ what was to 
be Sjtftin’s honour for e\er did not long keep its lustre. Great was 
the anger of the young Prince of twenty-three who reigned then 
over France. Contrary to the advice of his own Minister, Do Lionne, 
who was for a more conciliatory jHiliey, he felt as if he had read Mr. 
Pepvs's own diarv, i^nd did not rest till he had w'ashed away the 
memory of this ‘disgrace.* His prompt action could he no surprise 
to his Ambassador, Count d’Estrades, Lieutenant-General de ses 
Armt'es. and, later, a Marshal of France — one of the promotion of 
eight that took place at the death of Turenne, ‘la monnaie de M. de 
Turenne,’ as they wvre called, being, however, no false coin, as 
Marshal de Luxembourg, who was one of them, took care to testify. 
The unpublished instructions to D’Estrades when he was sent to 
England foresaw the very cast* t hat. had hap]iened, and showed that 
the matter would not lie treated lightly. His Majesty enjoins 

h son Ambatwadeur d otn* jnlnux d'on con server la dignity en In cotir en laquelle il 
eat envoy* 5 , pnree quo cW sur le inn it re quo rejuillUsent les injures qu’il y re$oit, 
et qu’il oat oblige dVn avoir lea domiers resaentimonts, non aeulement paice que 
eon^Minifitre a dtd mnltraiti 5 , maia parce que sa propre dignity a 6t6 m£pris6e. 
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And farther on 

Le Sieur d’Estrades en toutea rencontres conaervera les prominences qui aont 
dues au roi, ne se souffrant prScSdcr par aucun ambassadenr que celui seul 
de l’Empereur, s’il en envojait en Angleterre ; souffrirn h en gauche l’Ambassadeur 
d’Espagne, comme ceux de tous les rois qui ne reldvent leur couronne immediate- 
ment que de Dieu. Mais pour ceux de Veni&e. . . . il ne les souffrira que derri&re 
lui. 


What followed is well known. While King Charles the Second 
asked the other great diarist of his time — that is, John Evelyn — to 
draw up a ‘ narrative in vindication of his Majesty and the carriage 
of his officers and standers-by/ 1 * King Louis the Fourteenth got from 
his father-in-law all the satisfaction he wanted, namely, that henceforth 
Spanish ambassadors would cease to conij^ete for precedence with the 
Most Christian King's envoys. That (contrary to what is usually 
admitted,) all this was dpe to Louies ]>erMmal action, is shown by a 
private letter of De Lionne to D'Estrades, in which the Minister 
say§ — 

J’oubluii demifcrement,en ammipagnant la lettre de S.M.,de ions din* quclque 
chose en mon particular «ur l'incident que ’lousuvez eu avec Bateulh*. 8 Vous 
aurez sans doute appris qu'il a fuit gnind bruit ici, «*t lieaucoup plus que I'aflum* 
ne mfritait. Je vous a^iire que j'ai fait mon de\oir ]K>ur ce qui iotn regard** . . . 
en modtfrant autant qu’il a £te en mon pouvoir toils les tennis et sentiments mec 
lesquels S. M. vous en a ecrit. Et vous en pourrer nuetix juger, si 'ions a\ez <u 
combien d’abord S. M. t^moigua par si's disoours (len etre toucluV. 


D'Estrades was shortly after appointed Ambassador to Holland. 
He was on his way thither when asked by the English King to come 
again to London for a matter of irni>ortance. The matter was the 
sale of Dunkirk, which, after much bargaining on both sides and 
several sham break-offs, was arranged for o. 000. 000 livre.s. 
D’Estrades had the honour to take ]MW»**>ioii of the town in the 
name of his master on O tober 22. 1662. The first two million* 
were at once embarked on five boats and taken to the Tower, where 
they were honoured with a jiersoiml visit from the King. 


II. CominctES. The Tone and Manner of hi.s Correspondence. 

D’Estrades ha\ing now left for good, Louis and hi*ad\i*er Lionne 
chose, to replace him at the British Court, the Comte de Cominges, the 
well-known soldier and diplomatist, who was, according to St. Simon, 
important Unite sa vie. He was now' in the fiftieth year of his age, 
and had done and seen much. 

Gaston Jean Baptiste de Cominges, Seigneur of St. Fort, FVac, 
and La Rdole, born in 1613, took part in the sieges of St, Omer, 

1 JSvetyn't j W* ry under the date Oct. 1, 1661 (O. S.). 

* Or Wa -tteriUe, from Wattenyeil in Thurgovia ; be died In 1670. 
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Hesdin, Arras, and Aire, and was made, in 1644, lieutenant of the 
Gardes du Corps of the Queen-mother. From this date he always 
enjoyed the confidence of Anne of Austria, who entrusted to him 
several missions not a little difficult to perform, in which, however, he 
proved successful. To him it was she applied to have the notorious and 
popular Broussel, the ‘ idol of the people,’ removed from Paris in the 
midst of the Fronde agitation ; to him again was assigned the no 
less delicate task of conveying from the very Ixrnvre to the Donjon de 
Vincennes the Princes Condd and Conti, and the Duke de Longue- 
ville 3 (1650). * 

In the intervals ofjiis military duties and of his various missions 
he found time to study; he enjoyed consideration at Court for being 
a man of thought and knowledge not less than a good swordsman and 
a good guitarist. We find him fighting a duel in 1639. ‘ Et comme ce 
mois,’ writes Bassom pierre, ‘fut aecompagne de force noces, il le 
fut aussi de force duels, comme celui d’Armentieres, de Savignac, 
de Bouquant, de Koquelaure, de Chatelus. de Cominges, et autres/ 4 
His skill on the guitar is honourably mentioned by Madame de 
Motteville, who relates how young J-iouis the Fourteenth, being very 
fond of inn*ic, asked her own brother to play his ]>art with Cominges 
in his guitar concerts. ‘Dans les concerts de guitare qu'il faisait 
quasi tous les jours, il lui donnait line i>artie a jouer avec Com- 
minges/ 5 Adorned with such accomplishments, and an equally 
acceptable conqtfinion in times of peace and war. he found, as it 
seems, no great difficulty in pleasing the beautiful Sibylle d’Amalbi, 
whom he married in 1643. She too became famous as the Cesonie 
of the Precieuses group, and as * la l>elle Cominges ' of the Great 
Monarch’s Court. 

CVsonie t'st um* prtViiMi^* do cour. Kile n benucoup dV&prit, In gorge hollo, et 
sc sort quclquetois de* cho*e* quo produit 1‘Hesptfrio [r.e. Npanidi paint]. Elle 
nimo In conn'd ie et lie tient pus d'aloo\ o reglee, pnroo quo les femmes de cour n’obeer- 
\ent point de region on cette rencontre. Elle logo dan* le pnltm de Seneque [t.e. 
Puliiis-ltoMil, built by Itichelieif 

In 1653-4 Cominges followed the wars in Italy and Spain; from 
1657 to 1659 he was ambassador to Portugal, and not long after his 
return was appointed a knight of the Saint-Esprit (December 1661). 
The following year saw him ambassador to England. This, his last 
mission, is the one for which he especially deserves to be remembered. 

Cominges reached London on the 23rd of December. 1662. after 

1 Cominges wrote an account of it, and it lias been published with biographical 
notes by M. Tamizoy do Lnrroque {Iterue des Questions historiques, Oct. 1, 1671). 
Several despatches of Cominges, as ambassador to Portugal, were published by the 
some (Pons, 1885). 

« moires, 1870, iv. 293. 

» Jlfimoires, 1876, iv. 90 (1 657). 

* Somaize, Dictionnairc des Prtcieuset, ed. Ch» Livet, 1856, i. 55. 
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having had a very bad crossing ‘ dans le yach de monsieur le due 
d’Yorch.’ In his first letter to the King he thus describes his journey 
in his usual Court style : — 

Sire, je ne parlerais pas & Votre Mnjestd des incommoditds que j’ai souffertes dans 
Jo voyage, par It* d£bordemt*nt des eaux, si je nV dtais nOcessitO pour excuser le peu 
de diligence que j’ai fait. Co nest pas que je n’aie quasi forc6 les dl^mentsi se reudre 
iavorables a Ses desseins, mai* tout ee que j’ai pu fain*, apr&s avoir itd deux ou 
trois naufrages sur la terre et souffert la tourmonto *ur la mer,.g’adtd de me 
rendro ici le 23 D^cembre, st\le d’Angleterre. 

From this day forth a double, not to say a treble; corresqiondenoe 
begins: an official one with the King, a more familiar one with 
Lionne; and then we find traces of a third one, containing only Court 
news, and destined again for the King, but not in his kingly capacity. 
Young Loui^ greatly appreciated those separate sheets of worldly 
information, and Lionne se\eial times reminds the Ambassador of the 
necessity not to foiget them. No wonder witli a young Prince of 
twenty-four: the real wonder is the personal can* and attention with 
which the official correspondence was attended to by him, to the 
extent indeed of his being jealous of the pri\ate letters sent to 
Lionne by Cominge-. 

Quoique je f.i*-e toujour* ^ur uu Km "Lionne write* 1 le* lettre* particulieren 
dont you* m’l'tmorer, <t qu’il *♦ mblenut, In tftimt, (pu* re fut la memo cho*- 
d’&irire a S. M. on nun, pui-qu’Ell»* e*t toujour* ^ulenient bien mlormtfi*, il 
faut, s’il aous» plait, ecnre toujour- dirertement u S M (juaiul memevuis n’auriez 
d’autre chose a lui mander que do IVvertir que % ou^ ii’en tuez aucune matiere, et 
a moi seulrment troi*. hgne* pour l’»irlre**t du puquet* (V qui m'a fait jnger qu’il 
vaut mieu\ en uwr <le In suite, t’tst q u qu.uid jui In a s M. In dernier ■ lettre 
dont vous m'aiez fu\ ori*e, Elio mo deinanda pourquoi a mi* necrnicz pas plutot a 
Elle; A quoi jc reparti* quo c*6tait pout-etre pur deiinit <1* matiere asnez linportanto 
. . . mais il me semble quo fs. M ne se pimi pus <nhen merit de cette raison et 
qu’Elle aimait mieux quo vns on u*a**oz uutreim nt. Vous lui ferez aussi grand 
plaisir de continuer oe que \ous n\io/ comm* nee -i gnlamment, on lui emo\unt 
dans un feuillul s£pare le* notu olios do In oour le* plus curiouses. — (Aug. .*>, 1063.) 

Cominges, there is no doubt, continued to send those * feuillets sejiar^s, 
but as the King appropriated them to himself, and )>erhaps handed 
them round to his more intimate friends, they are not to lx* found 
in the Foreign Office archi\es. As to the official correspondence, 
there are frequent allusions to the rare with which the King read it 
himself, and to the remarks which it elicited from him. 

The means of com eyin g t his rorres] londence were various. There 
were special messengers ; but the Ambassador used also the * ordinaire*, 9 
that is, the common post ; and then he was careful to cipher his 
letters. In his correspondence with his sister, Madame, Duchess of 
Orleans, Charles the Second constantly complains of their letters being 
opened at the post. There was only one delivery each week in London 
and in Paris ; the Paris ordimaire left every Sunday. 7 Another means 
" And, later, every Saturday. (Cominges to Lionne, Sept. 11, 1664.) 
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of corresponding was to use the cover of a third person, in order not 
to rouse the curiosity of postal officers. 

Si vous voulez quelquofois mVscrire sous l’enveloppc (l’un marcliand [Cominges 
writes to Lionne], vous pourrez odresser vos lettres & Monsieur Aym6, chirurgien, 
ltue Rose Straet [wc], au Commun Jardin, et moi j’udresserai mes lettres & 
Mr. Simonnet, hanquier & Paris.— (Jan. 8, 1603.) 


Til. English Lang r age and Liter attre. 

‘Rue Rose Straet* reminds us of the important fact that the 
French Ambassador <Jid not know a word of English — not even, as 
we see, the word ‘street.’ He seems, to his honour be it i*aid, to have 
objected on this account to his own np}>ointment to Ixmdon ; but 
his objection was overruled, as well it might : appointments to 
England would have been difficult indeed if. the King had expected 
from his envoys a knowledge of English : but he did not. Cominges. 
as well as his predecessors and successors (for a long time), made % not 
the faintest approach to an understanding of words or sounds. He 
writes of the Duke of ‘ IhxjuiiKjuan.’ of the religion of the * Rakers.' of 
the Queen going to * Tonnebriohe,’ of the province called * Yorkcher.’ 
A very witty letter being read at Court in the Royal circle, the Am- 
bassador thus describes the admiration it excited: 

Sur ce rnffinein»nt, un rhiu un mu Very i cel % eery well Le Comte de Graraont 
expliqueni lVnergie et la furee tie cette plmiM- anj.LiM* u V. M.— (To the King, 
Nov. 6, 1661.) 

We set 1 at a later date Cominges. Court in, and Verneuil. the three 
having been ap]K>intod together ambassadors extraordinary to Eng- 
land, forwarding to France the sjieeeh from the throne, and remark- 
ing as to its contents, • Nous nous en rapport oils a ce qu'il [i.e. the 
interpreter] en dit, ne sacliant pas cette lan gue/ Xov. 1. 166J. In the 
same manner the Comte de Broglie, ambassador during the Regency, 
goes sometimes to the ‘ Drcrum,' and sometimes to the ‘ Driwrome,* 
of the Princess of Wales, and describes at great length in his corre- 
spondence the political feuds between the * wielis ' and the * tlioris. 1 

As for Cominges, he did his best to make up for this deficiency, 
and, as everybody in society sjnike French, his troubles on this account 
were not unendurable. They were great only when he had to do 
with lord mayors ami aldermen ; then he had to call in an interpre- 
ter. He gathered information on English politics as be.^t he could, 
to the satisfaction anyhow of his Government. ‘ Sans flatterie,* writes 
Lionne on the receipt of a despatch on the variety of religions in 
England, * rien ne \te\it etre plus clair, mieux couclie par eerit, plus 
judicieux et plus solide, et vous pouvez faeilement a ce prix-l& vous 
consoler de ne pouvoir pas articuler un mot anglais.* 

In one circumstance, at the least, the Ambassador's anxieties, one 
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may suppose, ought to have been great. For the King himself, 
strange as it may seem, wrote to have a full report, not on politics, 
religion, or trade, but, of all things, on literature. This, undoubtedly, 
sounds very much to his honour ; by this curious move the Great 
Monarch was on the verge, long before Voltairian times, of discover- 
ing Shakespeare. I have pointed out elsewhere that copies of the books 
of the master dramatist were then in existence in some French libraries ; 
Surintendant Fouquet had one, which was sold with the rest of his 
books after his trial ; another copy was to find its way to quite an 
unlooked-for place — into the very library of the patron of Racine and 
Boileau, in the collection of the Sun-King hjmself. There it lay, 
very little read, one may be sure, looking so queer, so unexpected, so 
Uncouth, that the royal librarian, when making his catalogue, thought 
it proper to add to the name and title a few observations, for the 
King, courtiers, and savants to know what the thing was they 
handled ; and the thing was accordingly thus described by Nicolas 
Clement, bibliotkecaire royal, in one of his slips, the original of which 
is still preserved in the public library in ParK where I found it some 
years ago : 

Will. Sliak^peare poetn anglicu* . . . C f e poetc a rimui’iiuitiou n-^ez lielle, il 
pense naturellement, il sYxprime aver finesse; mnU belles quality sont ob- 
scure ies par les ordures qu’il melt* a ses comedies. — (About 16H0.) 

To the royal question what would be ComingesV answer? Just 
what would be expected from such a perfect courtier, well read in his 
classics and a sincere admirer of his own country V literature : — 

L'ordre que je re$ois tie V. M. (de m’informer a\ec som et circon ^portion ties 
hommes les plus illustres des troi*. llovaume* qui component celui tie la Cl ran de- 
Bretagne, tant aux arts qu’aux sciences) [The passage lie tween parentheses un* 
ciphered in tlie original!] e*»t ime marque dt» la grandeur et de 1 elevation de son 
ame ; rien ne me parait de plu* glorieux, et V. M. me permettra, s'il lui plait, de la 
f&liciter d’avoir eu line pensee si digne d’un grand monnrque «»t qui ne le rendra 
pas moms illustre dans les siecles a ienir que la conquete tl'iine place et le gain 
d’une bat a i Lie. Mu de curiosite, et IWprit toujonrs tenrlu au service et a la gloire 
de V. M., j’avais d<5ja jet£ quelque plan pour mYcluircir, mais je n avais pas encore 
4t<5 fort satisfait. Il semble que les arts et les sciences abandonment quelquefois 
un pays pour en aller bonorer un autre a son tour. Pre^entement elles ont pofts6 
en France, et, s’il en reste ici quelques \ est iges, ce n’est que dans la m&noire de 
Bacon, de Morus, de Bucanan et, dans les dernier* siecles, d’un nommd Miltonius 
qui s’eet xendu plus infame par ses dangereux Merits que les bourreaux et les 
assassins de leur roi. Je ne manquerai pourtunt pas de m’informer fort soigneuso- 
ment et avec d’autant plus de joie que rien uu monde ne me semble plus digne de 
V. M. — (April 2, 1668.) 

What farther information Cominges gathered we do not know ; 
he found perhaps his difficulties to increase as he sought to improve 
his knowledge, and had to encounter insuperable obstacles when he 
had to ascertain what was the literary worth of * le nommfi Miltonius * 
in his capacity as Lyddas or Penseroso Milton. Shakespeare, at all 
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events, was suffered to remain unnoticed and the Bun-King could 
well pity his neighbours whose literature consisted in the works of 
four Latin authors, one of them an infamous man. 

Cominges’s despatch is the more remarkable as he was, conform- 
ably to his own assertion, a great friend of books, literature, and 
authors. He used to beguile the long empty hours of the days he 
*q>ent in London by reading the best writers of antiquity. He finds 
himself, he declares to Lionne, in a country 

oil l'oifrLvetfi regno comme duns son trdne. Si jo n’uimais lVtude, je serais le plus 
mnlhoureux (It* ton* le* homines, mai& je fuis conversation avec tous lea plus 
honnetes pens de lantiquite, qui out n*aez de complaisance pour souifrir que je les 
quitte ct les reprenne sans lour fain* ni chilittf ni excuse. — (Dec. 3, 1663.) 

He would have, it may be here observed, bitterly suffered in his 
ambassadorial pride if he could have imagined why so much 4 oisivet 6 ’ 
was his lot. The jwditica] }>art lie had to play consisted in preparing 
arrangements, knitting into closer Ixmds France and England,. the 
latter being on the verge of war with Holland and the former being 
obliged by treaty to help the States-deneral. But while Cominges 
fondly believed himself- — a perhaps excusable, because a so very com- 
mon feeling — to be on the best terms with the sovereign to whom 
he was accredited, Charles the Second repeat edty declared to Madame, 
his sister, that he would ha\e nothing to do with the punctilious 
and susceptible soldier. The French King, on his side, entertained 
similar feelings to\\ai\N Lord Holies, the English Ambassador, who 
may jierhaps ha\e also suffered from * oisivete * in Paris. From this 
concourse of circumstances arose the great influence of Madame and 
the paramount ]>art she played by consent of both Kings in bringing 
France and England to sign at la>t ( 1070 ) a treaty of alliance. 

Cominges was curious not only about books but about men also. We 
find him giving dinners to the more interesting among those he knew, 
philosophers and savants. We see thus at his table no less illus- 
trious guests than Huygens of Zulichem, well known already by his 
imention of the pendulum clock, and Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. 
The latter he patronises \ pry much, seeing in him a useful ‘ bon- 
1101111110/ worthy to he enrolled among Louis the Fourteenth’s servants 
as a defender of royal authority and of the divine right of kings. He 
ap]>eals to Lionne to pension him on this account and to let the pension 
be delivered through his own ambassadorial hands. 

Cominges on this occasion sends home the following characteristic 
account of the bonhomme , then in his seventy-fifth year : — 

Dana deux jours messieurs do Zulcliom, d’Hobbes et do Sorbidres 8 doivent 


■ Sorbifcrcs wrote a book, full of slanders and calumnies on English society ; for 
which piece of mischief Louis the Fourteenth exiled him to Brittany. HewA* 
allowed to return to Paris later, with the assent of diaries. 
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diner dies moi ; c e ne sera pas sans parler de toils apris que nous aurons fait la 
pan6gyrique de notre maitre. Le bonliomme Mr. Hobbes est amoureux de Sa 
personne; il me fait tous les jours mille demandes sur Son sujet, qui finissent 
toujours par une exclamation et par des soubaits dignes de lui. Comme souvent il a 
pris envie k S. M. de faire du bien & ces sortes de gens, je ne croindrai pas de dire 
que jamais il ne peut etre mieux employ^ qu’en celui-ci. On peut le nonimer 
Assertor Region, comme il paruit par ses oeuvres, mnis du notre il en fait son litfros. 
Si tout cela pouvait attirer quelque liberal itl, je ’imia prie que je puisne en etre le 
distributeur j je la suuroi bien faire valoir, et je ne crois pus que jarnuis bienfait 
puisee etre mieux colloquy. — (July 13, 1003.) 

In his answer Lionne assures Cominges of tlie intention of the 
King to give something to Hobbes, but it remains doubtful whether 
the inclination of Louis to benefit k ce< sortes do gens ' was extended 
in feet to the author of ‘ Leviathan.’ 

Je voudrais bien avoir pu faire le quatriemc do ns eon\i\c.s en ce diner que 
vous deviez donner u messieurs dt* Zuhchem, Hobbes et de Xorbieree. Jeiois 
grande disposition au Roi de prut i tier le second, mais uVngugez point Sa Majesty k 
rien que je ne vous le mande plus pnSoi^emeiit. Si on prend lu resolution de lui 
donner quelque chose, il ne patera que par \ o- mams. S. M. sen est dej& expliqule 
de la sorte.— (Aug. 1, 166.3.) 

Among the men with a name in literature whom Cominges used to 
meet atthe EnglishCourt were, besides the three above* named, Gramont, 
whose mad pranks Cominges notices, usually with some indulgence, 
from time to time with sharpness and severity — as, for example, when 
having signed one of his despatches, the body of which is written by his 
secretary, he adds in the margin with his own hand — 

M. le Cheialier de Graniont osfc arriie dopuis <leii\ moi*.; il nu point chaugd 
depuis le mariage, si ce nest qu il e*»t de\enu lc plus eilrnnte nienteur du mondc. — 
(To Lionne, January 28, 1665 ) 


Saint Evremont also is named here and there in Cominges's letters, 
and the Ambassador does his best to show that the old man deserves 
a better fete and that the order for his exile ought to he rejH*aled. 
On the occasion of his official • entree,’ Cominges writes to the King — 

Les Fran^ais qui se sont trou\ Is cn c< tte cour out fait leur de\oir, et le Chevalier 
de Giamont y a paru avec la ineine magnificence qu’il a ucroutuml de fain 1 en 
sembl&bles actions; le pauvre St .-Evremont, moins bra\e, mais plus atHigd et 
inconsolable s*il n’avait quelque esplranee qu’enfin V. M. lui purdonnera une* 
fente oi son esprit a plus de part que sou coeur.— (April 19, 1663.) 


This appeal to pity was rf iterated the next year by the Marquis 
de Rnvigny, who had been sent to England on a temporary mission ; 
bnt this, too, was of no avail : 

St-Evremont se trouve en grande ntem&lt* de santf et d’argent. Le Roi 
d’Angleterre lui donna hier une pension de trois cents Jacobus. Il fait pitiO — 
(Ruvigny to Lionne, Jen. 82, 1665.) 
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IV. Etiquette and Court News. 

Having bad to replace D’Estrades, it is no wonder that Cominges 
paid a very great attention to etiquette, and that his letters are full 
of particulars as to ceremonial and precedence. The stiffness of the 
rules and the importance of the smallest items seem at the present 
day very st range, , people being no longer accustomed to such a tone 
of deep seriousness in such matters, except in despatches referring 
to Imj>erial Courts in Asia. When he first came to England 
Cominges had to face the unpleasant necessity of making his solemn 
entrie into London.* Personally lie was for eluding the thing 
altogether, for a cause very often alluded to in his despatches, namely 
the expense. He felt the more inclined to this as a splendid entrSe 
had just been made by Muscovite envoys, and the j>oor Ambassador 
experienced great anxiety how, with an indifferently well furnished 
purse, he could compete with these wrondrous northern jjeople. A 
few days after his arrival in England he informs Lionne of the coming 
of * I’amhassadeur du grand-due do Moscovie que l'on nomme ici 
einpomir,' and thus describes his entree : — 

You* wiurcz done, Monsieur, que Von lui a fait um* entree tout-A-fait extra- 
ordinaire ; tous les ninrclmnds out pris let* armos; lea aldermans, qui sont lea 
6cliev ins, ont 6U\ le voir et le conpriituler do son nrrh^e; le Roi le d^fraye et le- 
loge, et npres mi inois do sojour il a eu aujoimVhui son audience oil quinzeou seize 
cents homines do pied so Mint mis sous les ormcs. . . . Son carrosse a entrd dans 
Whitehall centre lu couturiie. 11 est 'irui qu’il ne test pus couvert en parlant an 
lloi do la (iraiidi-llretagiu*, mais pour moi, quoi que les Anglais disent, je ne croia 
pas que ce suit tunt pur deference que le Moscovitc rend a S. M.Ih que par vanity 
voulant par ce moien exclure VAmbusMulrur d’Angleterre de se couvrir parlant A 
lui. Je crois que ce que nous pouvons ruisonnablement prtftendre et demander, 
c’est lVntrtfe dans Whitehall, parceque pour lentr^e de la villec’est une chose qui 
ne regarde que le hien que tirent les marchands de Loudres du commerce de lit 
Moscovie, qui, de leur propre mou\ement, ont fait toute cette fanfare. 

Cominges goes on suggesting that as he cannot constrain the 
merchants to honour him with a similar 1 fanfare/ it would be advis- 
able for him to abstain altogether and not to make any entrSe at all. 
It would save him a large sum of money, and everybody would be 
pleased, 4 puisque l’on ne saurait jamais satisfaire les officiers, quelque 
mechanic chAre que l'on fasse et quelque liberalite que l’on pratique y 
(Jan. 8, 1663). 

The King answers that he wants time to think about it and take 
counsel, for it is an impossibility to give at once an opinion * en des. 
mati&res si graves’ (Feb. 25, 1663). Later on we see that he has 
made up his mind, and writes accordingly — 

Pour ce qui est d’Aviter, comme vous le proposer, une entree publique dona 
Londres, je ue le puis approuver ; [for several reasons, the main of which is that] 
oet exemple s’introduirait bientdt et bien facilement pour tous les autres smbassa- 
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dean, et quand il y aurait & l’avenir un amb&ssadeur d’Espagne k Londres, et que 
l’oceasion de pareilles fonctions n’arriverait plus, je n’aurais plus de moyen de faire 
Toir au public qu’il cede le rang au mien sans le contester, et ne concourt plus avec 
lui en execution de raccommodement qui a fait entre moi et le Iioi mon beau- 
p6re sur l’insulte de Batteville. — (January 21, 1663.) 

The King, as we perceive, was bent upon preventing Mr. Pepys, and 
all the Pepyses innumerable in London and elsewhere, from recording 
the Batteville incident as being 4 a disgrace for ever.’ to the French 
name. Cominges made, therefore, his entree and was able to send 
home a glowing account of the ceremony. 

Many were the questions and long were the discords raised by 
the then all-powerful goddess Etiquette. The presence in London of 
the Muscovite envoys was a constant source of perplexity to the Am- 
bassadors. The despatches to anil from home are full of learned 
discussions as to the real reason why. as we have seen, they forbore 
to put on their hats before Charles the Second. Cominges is instructed 
to try and ascertain the true cau^e of such strange conduct, which 
could not fail to be full of meaning. He must, besides, consider and 
weigh carefully within himself what he will do when they come to 
see him : 

En cas que vous jugiez k propo» de lt»ur uceord«‘r la mam clier vou>, il rt'^te 
encore h savoir si vous la devez accordcr a tous troi> . . . (Tin* King to Comings, 
Jan. 21, 1663.) 

When any breach of etiquette had been committed, it is needless 
to say. after what had taken place with D'E>tradt*>, that Cominges was 
not slow to resent it. On the [9tL of Xo\ ember] 1663. Mr. Pepys 
happened to dine with the Lord Mayor, for it was his luck to l>e 
usually present when something memorable was to take place. They 
had, he says, k ten good dishes to a messe, with plenty of wine of all 
sorts;’ but 4 it was very unpleasing that we had no napkins nor 
cliange of trenchers, and drank out of earthen pitchers and wooden 
dishes. It happened that, after the lords had half dined, came the 
French Ambassador up to the lords' table, where lie was to have sat ; 
he would not sit down nor dine with the Lord Mayor, who w'ns not 
yet come, nor have a table to himself, which was offered; hut in a 
discontent went away again. After I had dined . . . I went up to the 
ladys* room, and there stayed gazing ui>on them.’ While Mr. Pepys w’as 
enjoying this liwt amusement, Cominges was writing to Jxrnis Quatorze 
and describing how. though lie bad arrived at the ajqiointcd hour, 
people bad sat at table before his coming ; and how lie had done 
all he could to prevent, or at least extenuate, this 4 incivilite grosser© 
et barbare.’ 

On me condoisit jusqu’A la salle du festin, ou je trouvai M. le Chancelier et le 
Conseil duBoi, qol dtaient d£j& h table. Je fas surpris de cette grosai&re incivility. 
Ntexmams, poor dviter de Mm une affaire, je pris le parti de donnar lieu & cm 
mestteim deitiparer cette faute, si elle s’dtait faite par ignorance ou par mfearde.. . » 
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Je TwamW droit & eux, k deesein de leur faire une raillerie de leur bon appgtit. 
Mais je les trouvai si froidfl et si interdits que je jugeai k propos de me retirer. — 
(Nov. 9, 1663.) 

A flow of despatches then passed between London and Paris on 
the subject ; the municipal officers hastened to present the excuses 
of the Mayor; then Lord St. Albans came in the name of the King; 
then the Lord Mayor himself came in state to explain matters. 

Le lendemain all he urea, on m’avertit quo le Maire 6tait parti pour me faire 
'libite; il nrrivu un moment aprds, sui\i de dix ou douze carrosses et une assez 
grand* 1 troupe de pen pic qui sun it ce cortege par curiosity. 11 entra chez moi 
a\ec les marquee de mi drgnite, e’est-a-dire lVptV [etc. etc.]. II arreta un moment 
dans ma salle basM*, pent-* tre en intention que je l’y allasse recevoir; mais un de 
mos secretaires lui a\ant dit qu’il yavuit du feu dans lasallc haute et que je n’Stais 
pas arhevt* d’habiller, a\ ant employe toute la matinee a faire mes d£peches, il monta 
en hunt, et sitot je Tallin prendre, pour le conduire dans mu salle d’audience. Je 
ne aouIih point Tentendre qiTil ne fut usmm D'abord il me tlmoigna qu’il €tait 
bion fachd qu’il ne poimiit vpliquer en fran^ah, mais qu’il a^ait amen6 un 
interpret**. • 


My lord then lx*gs to be excused for what had taken place, and asks 
Cominges to come again and dine with him. 4 Comme l'interprdte n© 
sacquitta pis trop bien cle son de\oir' the Ambassador requested the 
town provost, ‘ qui pule a^ez bien franfais/ to translate his own haran- 
gue, which was to the effect that he would, with the assent of his 
master, forget ent irely t he indignity he had suffered and would willingly 
dine witli his lonKhip. pro\ided the same conqiany he present, which 
being agreed to, the Lord Mayor rose to go. 

Je conduiMs le Main* jiwjuos u son cumene, lui donnnnt toujours la porte 
mais cousen ant toujours bi main droite. Le tout se passa avec satisfaction des 
deux coles. - (No\ . 12, Itititf.) 

It would he unfair to Cominges not to state that his English col- 
league made himself scarcely less troublesome in Paris. Lord Holies, 

4 a man/ says Hurnel. ‘ of great courage, but of as great pride/ wanted 
to be addressed as * Your Excellency/ but not to have to return the 
compliment. l>e Lionne, who lmd long given him the desired appel- 
lation, ceased, seeing that he was not answered in the same way. 
The same thing happened with Chnncelier Seguier ; on the request 
of 1-iord Holies it had been agreed they would call each other ‘ Your 
Excellency/ 

et M. le Chuncelmr nynnt commence, Taut re lui respondit 1 Vous/dont il futoffensd 
au dernier point. CVpendant rien lTuvmiee, dont jo suis au d&espoir, trouvant 
qu’il est bien facheux que pour des chords dt* cette nature tout demeure. 9 

If the fly-leaves of Court news which Cominges used to enclose 
in his parcels, for the amusement of his master, appear to Kave 

■ * Madamo to her brother, Charles the Second, June 22, 1664.— .ffmrfcrtfc-jiii**, 
tfAnpltt&Tf, by the Oomto de Baillon, 1886, p. 166* ' ** ■* 
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been lost, we may gather from several of the official despatches some 
idea of their contents. For there was only a nuance then between 
Court news and political news, and we constantly find the one mixed 
up with the other. The Ambassador’s statements do not contradict, 
but rather confirm, the impression to be gathered in reading (xramont 
and Pepys. We see one by one appear in his pages the names of 
Mile. Stewart, Mile, de Hamilton, Madame Middleton and the other 
famous names to be seen to-day written under the iwitraits at 
Hampton Court. The painter, the ambassador, the diarist all agree. 
Cominges has descriptions of the King dining at the Embassy : 

Ma maison sera ouverte demain. . . . Lc» Uoi et Monsieur le Due d’York me 
feront Thonneur d r y diner. Ce n'cst pas que j’uie prie sa Majesty, mais il a \ oulu 
6tre de la partie de tous les illustres dt?bum , li<?& do son roMiume. — (To Lionne, 
Feb. 16, 1663.) 

The Queen goes to take the waters : — 

La Kerne arec sa cour, qui est a>«ez noinbreiise, toujours a Tonnebridge, ou 
les eaux n’ont rien produit de ce quo foil avait expert*. On pent les nommer les 
eaux de scandale, puihqtTelles out pense miner les femmes el les lilies de reputation 
— -j’entends celles qui n'm aient pus lt>ur> maris. 11 u fullu un nuns entier, et u quel- 
ques-unes da vantage, pour justiiier leur conduite et mettre leur lioiineur k cou\ert, 
et meme Ton dit qu’il sen trouve encore quelqueb-unes qui ue sont pas hors d'afiinre. — 
(To the King, Aug. 1663.) 

If the waters do not produce any effect ui>on ]*>or Catherine of 
Portugal, the case is quite different with the ‘ Sultunes-Keines.’ 

La suite des divertissements et des pluis*r> \a a lordinuire. Iji tfultune-Keine 
est un peu changde, mais, comme Ton a contribud a ce cliangement, au lieu de 
donner du dlgout, il produit de nouteaux cbarmes.— (To Lionne, Juh 2H, 1664.) 

The 4 divertissements,’ however, were sometimes of a less attractive 
sort, and Charles had to take part in university festivities, concerning 
which Cominges, lover as he was of the ancients, writes— 

La cour nest point de retour de son progres : cVst ainsi que l’on parle ici. Elle 
doit arrive? aujourd'hui a Oxford, ou elle doit sejoumer quatn* jours dans les 
divertissements que peut donner une university dont Tcs actcurn ne sont pas pour 
l’ordinaire de la plus agrfoble ni de la meilleure compugnie du monde* L’on parle 
de divenes comedies, de plusieurs harangues, de panlgyriques, d'gpith&l&mes ou le 
grec, le latin, Thebreu, l’arabe, le syriaque seront les laugues les plus connues. Je 
suis aesurg qu’apres tous ces mauvais divertissements Ton sera bien aise de 
retoumer 4 Whitehall pour en prendre de plus agrgables. — (To the King, Oct. 10, 
1608 L) 

What those Whitehall amusements were is thus described in a 
letter of the same year : 

H y a bal de deux jours Tun et comddie aussi $ les autres jours se pasaent au 
jeu, les uns ches la Heine, les autres chez Madame de Castlemaine, oh la com- 
pagnie ne manque pasd’un bon souper. Yoili, sire, k quoi Ton passe ici la temps. 
L’approche de la tenue du Parleqient donnera bientdt d’autres pensdes ; les plus. 
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habiles ont d6j& commence 4 faire leurs cabales, et les autres attendant l’occasion 
pour faire valoir leur talent dans une si c£l6bre assemble. — (January 25 , 1663.) 

V. The Liberties of England. 

Other curiosities of the land sometimes attract the notice of the 
Ambassador; foremost among them that strange thing he has just 
named — the Parliament. The importance of this institution was 
well known in France, where its working was the cause of unceasing 
wonder. When D’Estrades was sent to England he was provided 
with instructions drawing his attention to the Westminster assembly 
and to its democratic tendencies. The royal despatch supplied him, 
on the subject of the English nation and its representatives, with the 
following important particulars : — 

Le Sieur d'Ettrudcs n’ijmon* pa*> que la monarchic d’Aiitfleterre est compoe6e 
<le trow royaumes, dont lea habitants different d’inclination cfc de moeurs. On a 
mrmc accoutume de dm* de leurs propensions que les Anglais sont Italiens, les 
Ecossais sont Fnnipti*, et les Irlandiiis K>pa^nols. IN ne conviennent to us qu’en 
une *eule et menu* c1iom», qui est de tru\ailler avcc application on toutes rencontres 
i\ diminuer Taut oritero\ ale et la rendre le plus qu'ils peuvent d^jjcndante de leurs 
Parliaments, qui nmt les ^tath-^neruux de chaque royaume, et non pas un simple 
corps de justice, pour la rendre uu\ purticulior*, comme en France. 

In the same way as ho had been questioned about literature, 
Fominge* wa** a -Led by the King to draw' up a report concerning parlia- 
mentary institutions. Louis, in his letters, several times alludes to the 
expected rejjort, and assures his Ambassador of the care with which 
lie will read it. The report comes , 10 and the King at once writes — 

Jai refit . . . votro di-cours t*ur l'in^titution, les fonctions et l’autoritd du 
Parlcmcnt d'Anglctem*, que je me propose de lire a^ ec gTand plaisir et d\?n tirerune 
id&» qui me demeurera dans lVsprit ]imir ma jdeine instruction sur une matiero 
si import an to et que Ton a toils les jours occasion de trait er.— (April 8, 1663.) 

He did not delay much before fulfilling his intention, for Lionne 
writes on t lie same day — 

Depuia que le ltoi a hikin' la lettre qu*il voue* £crit, S. M. a eu le temps dVScouter 
avec grande attention, d’uu bout al'autre, la lecture du bel £crit que vous lui avez 
adreswS touclinnt les Parlements d’Angleterre. Je vous avais toujourg bien cru, 
monsieur, un cm a her fort tfclairi* el tres habile, mais je vous demande aujourd’hui 
pardon du tort que je voun ai fait longtemps de ue vous avoir pas cru de cette 
force. Jamais je nai rien vu de mieux couclit* par <5crit, de plus judicieux et de 
plus curieusement recherche. 

The working of the liberal institutions of England is very often 
noticed by Coininges. A subject and correspondent of the Sun-King, 
he could not but blame them, but his astonishment at such customs 
and his very blame redound not a little to the honour of the country. 
The personal liberty enjoyed by citizens in a town unprovided with 
a Bastille is, for the Ambassador, a cause of endless wonder. Think of 
19 This report seems unfortunately to be lost. 
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atarliament * oil les membres n’ontpas seulement la liberty de parler 
maia encore de faire des choses surprenantes et extraordinaires, 
jusques & citer les plus qualifies a la barre ! ’ Think of an earl of 
Bristol remaining free about town when he has accused the Lord 
Chancellor of high treason ! 

Voili lin proems dans les formes [writes Cominges, utterly bewildered], entre un 
particulier et le Ch&ncelier appuv6 de sa dignitd, de ses services, de la bonne 
volontd du Boi, de celle de la Reine-mere, du due d’York (dont madame sa femme 
accoucba hier d’un gargon), de tous les courtisans, et cependant il se promdne sur 
le pavS comme un autre et ne d^sespore point cl’un bon succSs. J’avoue A V. M, 
que je perds la tramontane et que je crois etre plus loin quo le cercle de la lune. — 
(To the King, July 23, 1663.) 

So extraordinary is the case that Cominges recurs to it in his private 
letters, and, addressing De Lionne, writes again — 

Je m’imagine A tous moments etre transports aux antipodes quand je vois un 
particulier se promener par le9 rues, assist er comme jugt* dans le Purlemont, etre 
t visit^de sa cabale, et nen pas faire une moins bonne vie, upres aioir accuse de 
crimes capitaux le premier officicr de l'fitat, parfaitement bien nupres du Boi son 
maitre, appuy6 de la Beme-merc, et bcau-pere du fils de la maison. 

To which Lionne answers with a great appearance of truth — 

Si quelqu’un avait attaqm? ici Mr. le Chancelier au Parlement, vous emiez bien 
qu’il ne jouerait pas tous les jours au bnuluingruin et qu’il y auruit peu de pressc u 
avoir son alliance. — (Aug. 3, 1663.) 

The navy of England, the leligions of England, art' also causes of 
wonder, the former being also one of dee]) and sincere admiration. 
Cominges accompanies the King on a sisit to the dockyards by the 
Thames, 

Nous vimes dans ce lieu-lA tous les \ieux gfrieraux et cnpiUinc* de (’mru well, 
qui sont fort affectionnSs et pleins de confiance h cau*c de leurs demiAres %ictoires 
contra les Hollandais. Le Boi me dit devunt cux qii'iln uwiicnt tous cu la ih»sU», 
mais qu’ils (Staient parfaitement gueris et moins susceptible* de maludie que les 
autres, Je vous avoue, sire, qu’il n’v n rien de plus 1k*uu a \oir que toute cette 
marine, rien de plus grand ni de plus mujestueux que ce grand nombrede vaisseaux 
faits et k faire, cette nombreuse quantity de canons, de mats, de cordages, de 
planches et autres machines n£ce«*saires a cette sorte de guerre.— (Nov. 6, 1664.) 

411 that machinery was put to use in the following year, with no 
gmtfl effect, as every]>ody knows. 


VI. English and French Religions. 

As for the variety of religions in England, the Ambassador was 
greatly puzzled by them. His tone when he sjipaks of * Kakers ’ and 
* Mill6naires ' is not very respectful, and he anticipates catastrophes from 
this want of uniformity in creeds. A devout Christian himself, he 
was no Ingot, and spoke of the minor beliefs of his co-religionaires 
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with a freedom not at all unusual in his time. Madame de SSvigne, 
as is well known, would never accept the not unimportant dogma of a 
possibility of endless punishments after death. Cominges spoke 
with no great admiration of indulgences and consecrated beads. 

Jouiesez done h loifiir [he writes to Lionne] de 1 a vue de monseigneur le 
Ltfgat, qui tous fera, si je ne me trompe, un tr&s favorable accueil, ayant autant 
travailld quo vous avez fait a sa mishion. Sans ingratitude il ne s&urait tous 
rofuser un bon n ombre d f indulgences et do grains b&i its, puisque*, apr£s lesemporte- 
ments de sa famille et la fermetd dn Itni, il vous doit Thonneur (Tun si beau et si 
raagnifique emploi. S’il vous en tombe sous la main -je ne dis pas des emplois — 
je nVn veux pas de si ruineux — envoyez-m’en une bonne quantity, car void un 
pays ou Ton peut les employer, bien que la plus grande purtie des hommes et des 
femmes qui Thabitent nVn fussent guert* detat. 

The other part, however, is in such a need of them as to 

^puiser le fondqu’en aura fait le Li'gat nu hortir du lieu de leur source. — (June 10, 
1664.) 

When the question was of the main problems of our lives 
Cominges's tone was quite different. Having been advised by Lionne 
to take some diversion, because it would do good to his mind and 
improve his health, lie answers — 

Mon Age ne me permet pluses inuti les occupations, eteequi me reste detemp* 
a 'livre je veux l’emplover a mourir, regardant le passd pour le d^tester, et 
1’avenir pour lVtermte. Qut* von- Mumble, mnndeur, de eea reflexions? Ne sont- 
elles |ms ehrt*tipnneset ne \ulent-elles pas mieux que relies de certaines gens qui, k 
cinquunte nn*., volent le pupil Inn et umt se britler a la moiiulre lumidre qui les 
dblouit ? Je n’ai que trap lqpgtemps siii\ i de si muu™i«- exemples. — (Dec. 24, 1663.) 

His feelings wore, in fact, similar to Montaigne's, who in a famous 
jaissage of his * Essays * declares that the great thing in life is to 
* build one's death.* 

Looking around him Cominges was struck with the multiplicity of 
beliefs entertained bv the nation, ami his forebodings were aeeordinglv 
very sombre. He shudders when thinking of ‘cette nation qui est 
telleinent perdue et abimee dedans les fausses religions que je ne 
sais s'il ne faudrait point plus d'un miracle pour la sauver ’ (to the 
King, Sept. 13, 1663). On another occasion he informs Lionne of the 
burial of a Dissenting minister : 4 Dcpuis six jours Ton enterra un 
ministre de l'opinion de la troisidme monarchie, qui fut accompagne 
de plus de dix mille hommes.’ Lionne having enquired what was 
meant by the 4 third monarchy,’ the Ambassador answers that ho had 
mistaken ; he ought to have spokeu of ‘ la cinquieme monarchie, qui est 
('die des justes, sous laquelle le monde doit finir, assez semblable & 
l’opinion des milieu a ires, auxquels se joignent les anabaptistes, les 
kakers et beaucoup d'autres extravagants.’ Add to this a number of 
prophets and soothsayers as well in society as out of it, and who 
pestered Cominges with their visits and with attempts to convert «him. 
Vain, however, were their efforts, as this letter testifies 
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^ La curiosity naturelle quo j’ai de'prendre quelque connaisaance des choses qui so 
peasant dans le monde m’a attird les visites du Comte de Pembroke . . . Ce 
seigneur, qui n’a non plus de malice qu’un mouton . . . est tellement plein et 
coifife de toutes les revelations dont je vous ai entretenu ces jours passes, et a une 
telle envie que chacun soit aussi Sgari de bon sens qu’il Test, qu’il emploie toute sa 
plus fine rhetorique & me jeter dans son parti. ... II est convAincu que vous 6tes 
un parfaitement honnete homme, capable des plus grandes choses, mais il dit que 
ces grandes qualites ne suffisent pas, et que beaucoup d’excellents personnages qui 
les possddent traitent le plus souvent toutes les propheties de ridicules. Je lui 
Avouai sincSrement que je vous crovais un peu touche de cette maludie, et que 
Ton aurait asses de peine h r^duire votre esprit a une soumission aveugle . . . VoilA 
le seul divertissement que j’aie en Angleterre, mais s’il continue je suis rfsolu de 
quitter la ville . . . ces fols s'etant mis dans la tete de me pcrsfcuter et de me 
vouloir 6rigor en prophete, qui, dans le bon sens, nest autre chose que de courir les 
rues, faire beaucoup de grimaces, rlpnndre hors de propos par monosyllabes, le\ er 
les yeux au ciel, n’oter point son chapeau et etre fort malpropre. . . . 

(Test trop faire le fol dans la senmine suinte ; il fuut du moins mettre quelque 
interv&lle entre ces folies et les t&iebres que je a an ouir. Le Uoi m’a fait l'honneur 
de me preter sa musique fran^aise, qui attire rhez moi beaucoup de beau monde, et 
principalement madame de Castlemene, que je a us rtfgaler de mon raieux. — (To 
Lionne, April 17, 1664.) 

A Catholic chapel was annexed to the Embassy by diplomatic 
privilege, and there Cominges had the pleasure not only to ‘ r^galer ’ 
with good music ‘ madaine de Castlemene 9 and jieople in society, but 
to secure every day a large attendance to the masses said there by his 
chaplain. His pleasure on this score would have been unmixed, but 
for the expense, which was heavy ; but he considered it unpolitical, as 
well as unchristian, to retrench on this item. In one of his numerous 
complaints concerning his insufficient salary and the high prices one 
had to pay for everything in London we read — • 

Sons contredit voici bien le lieu du monde oil il m* fait le plus de depend et oil 
l’on fait le plus de litiere d’argent. Je troin e que nous homines bien heureux qu’il 
n’y ait point ici d’ambassadeur d’Espagne. Il faudrai t bi<*n que notre Maitre ouvrit sa 
bourse. Il n’est pas possible de vn re ici pour deux millo deus par mois. Sans parler 
des choses extraordinaires, le louage des maisons, le cliunge de l’argent et le port des 
lettres consomme un tiers de ce que me donne S. M. Je ne me plaindrais pas sij'avais 
de quoi soutenir cette ddpense, mais la lionte de succomber serait pour moi le dernier 
des supplices . . . Je ne vous ai pas settlement parltf de la dgpense de ma cbapelle, 
sur laquelle je n’avaia jamais fait d’dtat, et si il est \rai qu’elle est forte et si 
n&esaaire qu’il vaudrait mieux ret rancher toutes cboses que de ne pas faire cette 
ddpense avec magnificence. J’ai tous les jours six messes qui ne suffisent pas & la 
foule qui se trouve pour les ouir. Il v a jusqu’a soixante et quatre-vingt com- 
munions tous les dimancbes et le nombre va bien augmenter sitot que Ton donnera 
la chasse aux pretr^s. — (To Lionne, April 10, 1663.) 


VII. La CfiLfeBRE Ambassade. 

Eor a few years this correspondence went on, thickly inlaid on 
“both sides with compliments and congratulations. Many other sub- 
jects were adverted to concerning the various parts of the world — 
America, Morocco, the Guinea coast, the Indies. We sometimes 
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hear that the English have captured three thousand Moors off Tan- 
giers, and Oominges is instructed to barter for them and try and 
obtain them as a gift or for a money consideration, and to have them 
sent to row in the French galleys. But the negotiation fails, the 
English Government preferring to keep their slaves for themselves 
(Aug. 12, 1603 ; May 5, 1664). Sometimes presents are brought 
from the Indies for Charles ; among them 4 une fort grosse perle . . . 
que la nature avait eu dessein de faire ronde et blanche, mais elle n’a 
pas reussi’ (Aug. 18, 1664). On other occasions news comes from the 
Court of Borne of a very great prodigy : one of the arms of the angel 
at Castle Sant’ Angelo has been struck off by lightning ; ui>on which 
Lionne remarks, ‘ surtjuoi cette cour la plus superstitieuse qu’ancune 
autre ne manque pas de faire de belles predictions * (To Cominges, 
March 14, 1663). 

Business, howe\er, did not progress at all. The great question 
of the time, the question of the treaty, remained where it was. 
Oominges complained of his enforced inactivity, quite unaware that 
something was being done, and a negotiation conducted apart from 
himself. The real ambassador from England to France, and from 
France to England, at that time was one and the same person, namely, 
as we have already seen, Madame. Duchess of Orleans. Charles the 
Second never liked Cominges and is loud in his denunciations of him 
in his letters to his sister ; and as for Louis, his opinion concerning 
the English Envoy ne\er vaiied, and he was wont to wTite of ‘milord 
Ollis,’ ‘Je le liens trop peu capable d'une negociation de cette 
importance et doute fort quon lfukii voulut confier’ (To Cominges, 
Nov. 25, 1663). Several attoinpts^pre made, however, to follow a 
more regular line. In 1064 Cominges was supplemented with the 
Marquis de Buvigny, a Protestant allied to several great English 
families, 11 but with little result. Later on Louis decided upon send- 
ing ‘ une cel&bre ambassade extraordinaire en Angleterre.’ There were 
to be three Ambassadors, instead of one : le Due de Vemeuil, a natural 
son of Henry the Fourth and Henrietta de Balzac, Marquise de Vemeuil 
(‘ I saw,’ writes Evelyn in his Diary, 4 the Duke ofVemeuille, base-brother 
to the Queen-mother, a handsome old man and a greate hunter’) ; 
Courtin, chosen by the King because he would have in England *un 
homme de son conseil qui ait une intelligence partieuli&re de la 
jurisprudence ; ’ and then Cominges himself. 

From this time the part played by Cominges dwindled very much ; 
the real Ambassador was Courtin, who ^however, completely failed, he too, 
in his mission. The object of it was to prevent w*ar between England 
and the Dutch Republic ; and the instructions to the three explain 
that if war is not averted, the English will very possibly have the 
better of it ; 

11 The Russells, for example. Ruvigny became naturalised in England in 1680, 
and died at Greenwich in 1689. 
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aajwte quoi il serait trfes difficile aux autres Puissances de contester aux Anglais 
oet empire de la mer auquel Us out de tout temps aspixd, et dont aujourd’hui ils 
Be montrent si avides qu’on pent dire que ce dessein et celui de s’emporer de tout 
le commerce du monde sent les deux vdritables causes de tout ce trouble et 
de toutes ces querelles qu’ils suscitent prdsentement aux dits £tats (viz. to 
Holland). 

The three Ambassadors set to work in order to fulfil the instruc- 
tions thus drawn for them, not without wisdom and foresight ; but 
their efforts were of no avail. War broke out . The machinery described 
by admiring Cominges the year before was put to use, with the 
result that the Dutch fleet was scattered to the winds and the waters 
by the Duke of York (June 1665). There were great rejoicings in 
London, and bonfires in the streets. Owing to their capacity as 
mediators, the French envoys considered they had to abstain from 
taking part in them, which angered the mob very much ; they were 
hooted and their windows broken. But while any breach of etiquette 
by officials was resented to the extent, as we have seen, of bringing 
nations to the verge of war, the doings of mobs were (not unwisely) 
esteemed as of no import. Cominges had already had some time 
before an ‘ 6meute ’ before his house, but he had taken almost no 
notice. It is strange to compare the tone of the des^witches concern- 
ing the affair at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, and the way in which 
the Ambassadors report the siege laid round their abodes on the occa- 
sion of the victory. 

Mon histoire n’est pas longue [writes Courtin to Lionne] ; j’en ai <5td quitte 
pour une douzaine de vitres cassdes dans la chambre do M. a otre fils, et M. de 
Cominges a plus de sujet de se plaindre que moi ; .si nouwiVu^ionstfttf sages, vous 
eussiez oui parler d’une grillade d’amba&sadeurs, car toute** les rues dtaient pleines 
de charbon fort allum6. 

* If I were not afraid of Fame,’ writes classical Cominges, ‘ of Fame 
that is wont to magnify things, I would not even mention what has 
taken place/ 

Vous saurez done, monsieur, pour l’oublier un moment aprds, que, pour ne rien 
faire d’inddeent ni de contraire 4 la quahtd de mfrliuteur, j’ordonnai 4 mes gens de 
ne point faire de feu devant ma ports, mats bien de donner du bois pour augmenter 
celui des voisins en cas qu’ils en demandassent. Soit que d’abord ils n’y prissent 
pas garde, ou que les funuSes du vin ne leur eus&ent pas encore montd 4 la tdte, 
Ton me laissa en repos jusques a minuit. Mais peu apreo il sembla bon 4 une multitude 
de canailles, qui croyait sans doute tdmoigner son zMe pour la patrie et son 
sternum pour les Fran$ais, d’attaquer ma maison avec lours sobriquets ordinaires, 
et enzuite avec une grile de cailloux qui me fit abandonner ma chambre pour 
drifter d’Atre biased dans une si belle occasion. Mes g^ns, braves comme des liona 
encjbaSnde, e’dmuxent aux insolences et coururent aux armes, cbacun sekra sa pro- 
fession, c’eet-4-dke que les broebes faisaient l’avant-garde et les pistolets et mous- 
quetons le corps de la bataille. Les choses ainsi ordonndes, je crus qu’il dtait 4 
propos de calmer cette fougue militaire. Ainsi, aprto une harangue de remercie- 
ments, je fie retirer mes troupes, • . . Les enaemis profitant de ma prudence, qu’ils 
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appel&ient fiiblesae, marqudrent toutes lea avenues da xna znaison d’un nombre 
infini de croix blanches, avec une inscription qui disait : 1 Dieu veuille avoir pititf 
et misAricorde de cette pauvre maison ! 9 et, comme si vAritablement la peste en e&t 
dAjfc ravagd les habitants, chacun se retire avec des crfs et des huAes.— (June 22, 
1665.) 

The son of Lionne, whom Court in mentions, had been sent over to 
England, very mucli in the same manner as Chesterfield would have 
had his own to live in France, in order to see the world, to improve 
his manners, and to lose his timidity. ( )n this last score no better place 
could be appointed for a young gentleman than the Court of Charles 
the Second ; and it is very curious to see with what sort of fatherly 
care Court in watched dver the young man's successes. His letters on 
tliis subject read very much like Chesterfield's ; the difference of time 
and place is scarcely ]>ereeptible ; the worldly wisdom of i l’ancien 
regime ’ was true to itself from the beginning to the end. 

Mr. votre fils [Court in writ* 1 * to Lionne] commence comme le« honnetes gens 
font: il est un pen honteux: nut is nous lui avons donnd du courage et .Mr. 
d’Inal [?] l’a si bien servi qu'enfin il a fait sa declaration, qui a AtA fort bien re^ue 
par une des plus jnlies lilies d\\ ngleterre. CVst mademoiselle Gening, qui eat 
aupres de madume la Duchesse d’Yorc ; elle eat petite, mais d’une fort jolie taille; 
elk* a le teint udminihle, les die mix comme aouh avez vu autrefois oeux de 
madame de Longue\ tile ; les \ eux mIV et hnlluntset la poau la plus fine et la plus 
blanche quej’nie jamais \ue. Madame la Duchesse, qui est assez severe aux autres, 
trou\e qu’ils sont si bien assort is quelle e*t la premiere a les finoriser; la Beine- 
mere, le Roi f toute la cour est dans les memes sentiments. On en rit, mais je vous 
assure que l’aftaire ui bien et quelle no \ mis doit donner aucune inquietude, car 
vous pou\ ez bien croire que mettrais comme on dit le * liolh !’ si je voyais que 
notre cuMdier allut trop mailt. Mais sa galanterie est justement au point oh il 
faut quelle suit ]>our le rendre honnete homnie et je vous en ferai fiavoir le progrta. 
- (May 24, IMo.) 

More Chest erfieldian even is the next letter, where the respective 
merits of youth and age are coinjiared. 

Mr. votre fils est un infidtle ; le Hoi d’Angletorre l’a dAcouvert et la vAritA 
est, comme je vous i'ui mande, qif il sYst piquA d’honneur et qu'il n’a pasvoulu que 
nous le puissions soupyonner d’etre capable d’allor trop loin. Ainsi k cet Ag&rd il 
ny a rien il craindre. (V qui est de facheux settlement, cVst qu’il ne saurait aimer, 
u co qu’il dit, que de jeunes lilies, et cependant il faut que les gens de son Age 
soiont dressAs par des i ieilles, qui lenr fus sent perdre la bonte qui les rend muets 
et les empeebe de rien entreprendre. — (Juiu* 8, 1665.) 

Women of fasliion [writes Chesterfield] — I do not mean absolutely un- 
blemished — art* a necessary ingredient in the composition of good society. ... In 
company every woman . . . must be addressed with respect— -nay, [more, with 
flattery — and you need not fear making it too strong. Such flattery is not mean 
on your part nor pernicious to them, for it can never give them a greater opinion 
of tlieir beauty or their sense than they bad before. Do not forget to pay ytiMOT 
court to the older ones, for if you do they never forgive it; and I could suppose 
cases in which you would desire their friendship, or at least their neutrality." 


II* 


M Oxford, 1890, p. 176. 
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Thus wrote, in the eighteenth century, godfathers to' godsons ; 
godson being in this last case (Biatis sum 10. 

One more letter on -the subject of young Lionne may be quoted, 
for it gives a curious side-light on the character and morals of the 
father, and very strange it seems at the present day that he could 
leave such letters behind him, to be preserved and bound at the 
French Foreign Office with the official correspondence concerning 
peace and war and treaties. 

The Court has retired to Kingston on account of the plague ; 
young Lionne has been recalled to Paris, but lie is remembered in 
England. 

Jeudi soir, le lloi (VAnglctPirc tourm»*nta fort on mil presence mistris Gonins. 
sur le sujet de M. \otre fib : la petite fill** on rouirit ot jamais jo no 1'ai vue si belle. 
S. M. me dit quo M. Porter aunt oto pne a Calais pur M. M>tre fib do lui fain' 
fiavoir quelle mine elle nurait faite le jour do son depart, et on menu* temps Sadite 
Majesty m’assura quo jarnub ll n'nMiit mi un liomme si desnltf ni si tristo que le 
galoot luiparut sur l’livuot do la Heine-mere. Je \ou.*> fl.s>urc qu’il nviut raison, car 
la demoiselle l’aimait bion, ot «*i cello qui \mis reduiMt u prendre cotte eau qui 
sent la thgrgbentine cut oto au«*-i belle, Mitre ONtomac aurait ou bion de la peine u 
so rStablir. J’ai do qu<u lui redoimer uno nouwlle Mgueur, ot jo li'uttendh quo Jo 
retour de Persodpour imiseii\o\or dou\ tablet tos do clinmlut dnnt M. l’Ambassa- 
deur d'Espagne m’a fait pre-ent. — {Jul\ 127, 1005.) 


Lionne thereupon write** to lm\e more particulars, not at all con- 
cerning Miss Jennings, who was to marry, two years later, George 
Hamilton and to die many years after Duchess of Tyrconnel, but this 
very rare and curious Spanish dainty, chocolate. How is it to be 
prepared? Lionne seems to ha\e laboured under the delusion that 
eggs ought to be mixed with it. Court in answers, * Je ne sab jms bien 
lamaniere dont on l’accommode ; il me seinble n earn noins que j ai oui 
dire qu’on n’y met joint d’ceufs.' The true Spanish recipe is then 
secured and forwarded to the Minister, and it prtnes to be the same 
as to-day. 

While the Ambassadors were talking chocolate, a change had 
come over the capital. Signs of mourning were to be seen every- 
where; the plague liad made its apj>earance. ‘ J^a jieste nous assidge 
de tous cotes.’ Court in writes on the 18th of June, 1 66 5. Even before 
it had come the three had greatly suffered from the English climate. 
The fog-complaint is not a recent one ; it constantly recurs in the 
despatches of foreign ambassadors ; means were devised even then by 
clever persons to provide some abatement in the nuisance, which 
seems, however, to have ]>ersisted. Evelyn was one of those reformers, 
and he notes in his Diary that he had an important conversation with 
Charles the Second on 1 1 ie sul >ject . The King 1 was pleased to discourse 
to me about my book im eighing against the nuisance of the smoke of 
London, and proposing expedients how, by reforming those particulars 
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I mentioned, it might be reformed ; commanding me to prepare a 
bill against the next session of Parliament, being, as he said, resolved 
to have something done in it.’ 

In the meantime ambassadors coughed, sneezed, and nearly died. 1 ’ 
Cominges was once given up ; so much so that he had his secretaiy 
to write and send his last * compliments ’ to the King and Queen ; fin: 
to his death-bed he remained attentive to etiquette, and had the re- 
commendation conveyed to his wife not to come, for she would 
probably arrive too late, and suffer, therefore, unnecessary pain. 
Cominges, as many did in his time, acted up to the recommendation 
of La Fontaine, who jvanted men to go out of life 4 ainsi que d’un 
banquet,* with thanks and compliments to their host. Cominges’s 
secretary, Bruchet, writes to Lionne — 

Monwigneur, le mal «le M. l’Ambnspadeur uugmcntant de jour k autre, il ne 
Teut plus winger qu’u met tie wi conscience en repnn, sans plus penser aux affaires 
'du mondc . . . M. l'Ambu^sadcur aou** prit* dr fain* rcs demiers compliments au 
Hoi et aux Koines ot do tlmoigner a Lours Mujost&s quo le plus grand regret .qu’il 
ait en mounint cost do no rendre pus los drmiors soupire k leurs pieds.— 
(March 30, 1003.) 

He did not die, however, but remained an invalid, or nearly so. 
Court in gives an appalling account of the effect of the climate on the 
health of the members of * la celehre ambassade.* He writes to 
Lionne — 

Host ndoossttiiv quo lo Iloi jrtto lr* \euK Mir quelqu’un qui ait les £paules 
largos pour rcmplir I’uinbifUmb* d’Anglcterrc, oar M. de Yemeuil est en fort 
mauvaiH £tat ; M. do Cuminge* n un rhumo ttemel qiu raccompagnera jusques au 
IoiuIr* u on juMjiio*» on Franco, ot mot, qui ai naturollement la poitrine fort 
rillicat *, jo jK'ixls la \oi\ doping quntre ou cinq jours, et j’ai un si grand feu dans 
l'estoiu u*, a \ redos doulour^ do cote, quo la peur cmuim*nce u mo prendre, et si cela 
cunt m lo jo serai blent ot liurs d’etat de fain* aucuiio function. — (June 4, 1665.) 


They saw physicians. hut a\ it h little effect. Cominges lacked one 
very necessary item, which ought always to he mixed with remedies 
for them to be of any avail, namely, faith. He constantly derides 
them, even certain baths which lie had praised at first, but which did 
nothing in the end but 4 flatter sa douleur.’ Cough recurs ; in 1665 
he spends scarcely four hours out of his bed each day ; Courtin, who 
is barely thirty-eight, is in no better plight. Then there is the 
plague ; 4,000 deaths occur in London in the third week of August, 
5,319 in the fourth, 7,492 in the first week of September, and it goes 
on increasing; it is to he found on the very threshold of the royal 
palaces : a sentry at Hamilton Court dies of it, and an order is issued 
to the troops that any soldier who has the plague and does not 

11 ' Tout ce que je d&sirerais, ce scrait quo le brouillard, Fair ct la fum6e ne me 
prissent pas si fort k la gorge ’ (Due d’Aumont to Marquis de Torcy, January 19, 
1713). 
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dedftreit will be shot (Courtin to Lionne, Aug. 6, 1665). Innumerable 
quantities of houses are marked in earnest with those crosses which 
Cominges had seen painted by derision over his own doors. Stringent 
orders are published by the Lord Mayor for the shutting up of 
* visited ’ houses, and prescribing that f every house visited be marked 
with a red cross of a foot long, in the middle of the door/ and ‘ printed 
words, that is to say, “ Lord have mercy upon us ! ” to be set close 
over the same cross, until lawful opening of the same house.’ 14 This 
visitation was the famous one described later by Defoe, and during 
which * le nomm& Miltonius’ retired to Chalfont, and there placed in 
the hands of his friend Ell wood the newly .completed MS. of his 
1 Paradise Lost.’ 

A few months later there could remain no doubt that * la cel&bre 
ambassade extraordinaire ’ had irremediably failed in its mission : war 
had not been prevented, mediation had not been accepted. Bound 
by treaty to Holland it was difficult for Louis longer to remain in- 
active; he recalled his ambassadors and war broke out between Eng- 
land and France ; it was ended by the peace of Breda in 1667, when 
diplomatic relations were resumed and the Marquis de Ruvigny sent 
again to England, this time as an ambassador. As for the three, 
they had to find their way home — no easy matter on account of the 
quarantine they would have to undergo. The choice of a comenient 
place was for some while under discussion : the Due de Montausier was 
for certain uninhabited islets of the Norman coast (to Lionne, Nov. 
16, 1665). After some negotiation with their own Government, they 
were allowed to establish themselves in the hamlet of Pand£, where 
they were shut up in an unfinished house — a very cold and uncom- 
fortable one, as they alleged. 

'They were at last set at liberty again, and followed sejiarately each 
his own fate. Courtin was to continue, not. without Sclat, his diplo- 
matic career, being, with d'Estrades, pleni|>otentiary for France at 
Breda; Verneuil to die, an old man of over eighty f in his Chateau 
de Verneuil in 1682; and Cominges. ‘si attaque des vapeurs de la 
rate’ that lie could not write a quarter of an hour * sans eourre risque 
d’un eblouWment ’ (to Lionne, January 12, 1666), to live only till 
1670. In No. 38 of the Gazette of that veai the following notice 
occurs: — 

Le mdmejour j e. 2.*>th of March, 1670] Mre. Gaston Jeon Baptiste <le Cominges, 
chevalier des ordrea du roi, lieutenant-g6n£ral de se h armies, gouvemeirr ct lieu- 
tenantsg€n£ral des nil**, cliuteau et s^n^chausH&j de Saumur, dfcdda ici [i.e. at 
Pariej en son hotel, age de r>7 anx, apeos avoir refii leg sacrements avec des marques 
d’une singul&re pittd. 11 est beaucoup regrettd en cetto cour, tont pour lea hellos 
quality® qui le rendaient recommundahlo quo pour lew sendees considerables qu’il 

M In the number of July 6, 16C>5, of the Neict* % 1 published for tfie satisfaction and 
information of the people.’ 
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a rendue 4 la couronne, non seulement dans aes charges, mais encore dans see 
“"iM-tfi' 1 - extraordinaires d'Angleterre et de Portugal. 

Cominges now sleeps in St. Roch’s Church, Rue St. Honore, 
beside Cr4qui, Le Notre, Mignard, and several other illustrious 
servants of the Grand Roi. As for ‘ Cesonie,’ she survived her 
husband, as well as the Pr^cieuses group, many years, and she had 
long ceased to be 1 la belle Cominges ’ when she died in 1709. 

J. J Jt’SSERAND. 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

I 

AN ENGLISH VIEW ' 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to insist on the advantages of main- 
taining the unity of the empire. To the Mother-country the 
Colonies afford a vast and ever-widening field for trade, emigration, and 
the profitable employment of capital. 

Thje celebration of her Majesty's Jubilee was the occasion for 
passing in review the expansion of England during fifty beneficent 
years. Sir George Baden-Powell summed up the statistics in a con- 
cise and telling statement. In the fifty years 1837 to 1887 the 
area governed by the Queen, exclusive of Great Britain, increased 
from 1,100,000 to 8,400,000 square milo ; the European population 
of the Colonies increased from 2,000.000 to 10,000,000 ; the coloured 
population from 98,000.000 to 262.000,000 ; and the State revenues 
from 24,000,0(X)Z. to 122, 000,000 J. The value of our over-sea 
imperial trade is computed at twehe hundred millions a year. One- 
third of this total is carried on between the Colonies and the Mother- 
country. Of our exports in manufactured goods — the most inqiortant, 
as giving employment to the teeming millions of our industrial popu- 
lation — one-half are consigned to the Colonies Trade follows the Hag, 
Australia takes of our manufactures an amount equal to SI. per head 
of the population ; Canada takes at the rate of 2Z. per head. In 
France, the consumption of our manufactures falls to 9s. 3ci., in 
Germany to 8s. 4 d. 9 per head. It is important to notice that the 
trade of the Colonies with the Mother-country largely exceeds their 
trade with all other countries put together, although the Colonies are 
under no obligation to trade with the Mother-country rather than 
elsewhere. 

To quote the Ilej>ort recently issued by the Iloyal Colonial 
Institute — 

The British people in the Colonies are the beat and most profitable consumers 
for the manufactures produced by their fellow-countrymen at home; and the 
Colonies form the true and proper outlet for the employment of the surplus labour 
and capital of the Mother-country. The statistics of the Board of Trade prove 
that the percentage of British exports to British possessions over those to foreign 
parts is annually and steadily increasing. In addition to the profits of this large 
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trade, the people of this country are receiving an income of not less than 40,000,0002. 
a year from investments in the British colonies and dependencies. 

It has been computed that the public debts of the empire, exclusive 
of the British National Debt, amount to 528,000,000/., of which 
nearly the whole is held in Great Britain. In addition to the public 
debt, British capital to the amount of several hundred millions has 
been privately invested. As borrowers on the Stock Exchange the 
Colonies hold a position inferior only to that of the Mother-country 
herself. The lowest rate at which the Australian colonies have been 
able to borrow is 3 J per cent . The present average rate of their in- 
debtedness is 4f i>er cent. Canada borrows on equally advantageous 
terms. A policy of union, steadily pursued, will improve the position 
of the colonists on the London Exchange. A policy of separation 
would destroy confidence. The more recent efforts to raise money 
have been less successful than those of earlier date, because separation 
has been under discussion. The money raised by loans is applied to 
objects of the highest public utility. Railways have absorbed by far 
the largest proportion of the expenditure. The other heads of outlay 
include water-supply, schools, public buildings, defences, and 
harbours. The development of Colonial prosperity would be seriously 
hampered by any change which made it more difficult or more costly 
to borrow money in London. Great Britain lends the money required 
to raise wool, mutton, and minerals. She offers the best market for 
the Side of all surplus Colonial produce. 

The Colonies are of \nlue to us, not only as a market, but as a 
field for emigration. When other nations are vainly seeking an 
outlet for their sinrphi* imputation by annexation within the tropics, 
we are ]>eeuliarlv happy in having acquired for the British people a 
wide stretch of territory in the temperate zone. The climates of 
Australasia are exceptionally favourable to a British imputation. The 
death-rate ranges from 10 per thousand in Victoria to 10*29 per 
thousand in New* Zealand. 

In relation to defence, to remain united is of equal advantage to 
the Mother-country and to the Colonies. As a military Power we do 
not aspire to compare with the nations of Central Europe ; but we 
have an army of more than 200,000 men. We have a first-class 
army-reserve of 50,000. We have 1 1 6,000 in the militia, and a third 
of that number in the militia-reserve. We have 227,000 volunteers. 

The sea-power of Great Britain is as necessary to the Colonies 
as to the Mother-country ; and they could not create it for them- 
selves. In their observations on the report by Sir Bevan Edwards, 
the Colonial Defence Committee insist that the security of Austra- 
lasia rests mainly on navai-defen.ce. The transport for a large ex- 
peditionary force could not be prepared in the adxanced bases of any 
European Power without the fact being known. Such an expedition 
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could not reach its destination until the British navy had suffered 
disaster. 

Our navy has been brought to its present condition by the tra- 
ditions of the past, by the experience of service in every part of the 
globe, by peace-manoeuvres on a vast scale, and, lastly, by the main- 
tenance in the highest attainable perfection of training-establish- 
ments for every branch of the service. Our gunnery and torpedo 
schools, the Naval University of Greenwich, the schools for the 
training of naval architects and naval engineers, are indispensable for 
efficiency, and could not be provided by the comparatively narrow 
resources of independent Colonial Governmental 

While the Mother-country must take the main responsibility for 
the naval-defences of the empire, the Colonies, on their part, can give 
substantial aid. The census of 1881 showed that Australasia had a 
population of over 450,000 males of from twenty to forty years of 
age. The volunteer movement is popular ‘and an efficient army of 
30,000 to 40,000 could he maintained. The most important cities • 
and ports are protected by formidable works and modem armaments. 
A commencement has been made, notably in Victoria, in providing 
flotillas and naval brigades, for coast and harbour defence. A fleet of 
cruisers has recently been completed, at the joint charge of the 
Mother-country and the Colonies. 

Canada has a j>opulation of five millions, and an active force of 
some 38,000 militia. With a regi>terod tonnage of over a million 
and a quarter, and a seafaring population -of over 47.000 men, 
Canada ranks fourth among the maritime nations of the world. She 
possesses elements out of which a powerful naval force could be 
organised, if occasion required. An Imperial naval reserve force 
should be enrolled and drilled in the Canadian ports. An important 
addition has recently been made to the general defensive means of 
the empire by the construction of the Canadian Pacific Kaihvay. 

If we remain one empire we have at our command forces which 
are practically irresistible. If we separate, our small over-j>eopled 
island and the young communities which we have called into 
existence, scattered over the globe, would present, in their weakness, 
a contrast painful to contemplate, beside the solid weight, dignity, 
and power of a united empire. 

The sentiment of unity is strong in every part of the empire. 
The people of the Dominion of Canada are firmly resolved on working 
out thdr own future a^rt from the United States. They have been 
resolutely and successfully building up, not only a political, but a 
material independence. In Lower Canada, the French population 
support the British connection as the best guarantee for the pre- 
servation of their institutions and their language intact. In the 
province of Ontario, traditions of loyalty to the British connection 
““ro tain a potent influence over the descendants of those who with- 
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drew during the War of Independence across the Canadian frontier. 
We find the same opinions held even in colonies where the British 
settlers are a minority of the population. At the Cape 1 had the 
opportunity 2 during a recent visit, of learning the views of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, then the Premier, and of Mr. HofFmeyer, the leader 
of the Dutch party in the Cape Parliament. The Dutch population 
well know that, if our protection were withdrawn, the important 
strategical position at the Cape would be occupied by one or other of 
the Great Powers. They would look in vain, under other rulers, for 
the liberty and considerate treatment which they enjoy under the 
British flag. The late Ix>rd Carnarvon left the Cape impressed with 
the firm conviction that England, if well advised in her policy, might 
implicitly put trust in the loyalty of our Dutch fellow-subjects at the 
Cape. Turning to Australia, the assembly of the Federation Conven- 
tion afforded an occasion for an eloquent declaration on the part of 
Sir Henry Pnrkes of loyalty to the old country. The Australians, 
while wishing to become one ]>eople, to share one destiny, and to 
convey to Ihe world that they had the resources, the intellect, and 
the entei prise which would enable them to win distinction among 
the nations of the earth, earnestly desire to remain in the constella- 
tion of free States which form the British Empire. It has been said 
by l^ord Hoseben. with equal eloquence and truth, that we have 
never had any difficulty with regard to the feeling which it was our 
wdsh to discover and promote. That feeling exists everywhere. We 
have never had to light the tire, so to speak, of Imperial Federation. 
We have only had to breathe on the burning embers and kindle the 
flame. 

The pride of the Mot her- country in the Colonies has been attested 
by many proofs : by the success of the Colonial Exhibition and 'by 
the warm welcome extended on all sides to our visitors. The same 
cordial feelings were once more aroused on the yet more important 
occasion of the Conference of Delegates from all parts of the empire, 
called together, with wise statesmanship, by the present Government 
in 1887. In reply to a deputation from the Imperial Federation 
League, which urged the desirability of summoning such a conference, 
Lord {Salisbury used these sympathetic words : — 

1 do not ever remember any feeling having grown up so suddenly and obtained 
such a rapid increase, both in this country and m the Colonies, as the desire whieh 
is expressed for Imperial Federation. , . . The great object which is before this 
League, and which it has been the desire of this deputation to enforce, is that the 
Mother-country and the Colonies should act together on those matters which 
concern their common interest. That is a desire which, 1 believe, statesmen will 
always have to keep before them, and 1 am sure that her Majesty’s Gove rnmen t 
will reciprocate the feelings which have been expressed in this room. We shall 
consider the representations of this deputation, feeling that we are dealing with 
questions that will affect for many generations to come a vast portion of the 
earth’s surface and many many millions of the subjects of the Queen. 
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At the dose of the Colonial Conference, Lord Salisbury, in bidding 
farewell to the delegates, said — 

We are all sensible that this meeting is the beginning of a state of things 
which is to haTe great results in the future. It will be the parent of a long pro- 
genitors; and distinguished councillors of the Empire may, in some far-off time, 
look back to the meeting in this room as the root from which all their greatness 
and beneficence have sprung. 

The Imperial Federation League has recently been urged by Lord 
Salisbury not to rest content with the advocacy of general principles. 
The time had almost come when schemes should be proposed. In 
Canada and in Australasia there was an unwillingness to acquiesce pre- 
cisely in the present state of things. Hitherto we had been following 
in the lines traced by the late Mr. \V. E. Forster, taking every 
opportunity of showing that we considered the colonists our country- 
men, and every colony part of the common country. It had been 
held that the League fully justified its existence, if it could con- 
tribute in any degree to foster and to spread a feeling of affection for 
the Colonies in the Mother-country, and could send across the ocean 
from time to time to our Colonial fellow-citizens a message of good 
will. 

Many schemes of federation have been propounded, and many 
degrees of federal union are possible. Lord Kosebery has not gone 
further, as yet, than the enunciation of a general principle. 

The federation we aim at (he has said) is the closest possible union of the 
various self-governing States ruled by the British Crown, consistently with that 
free development which is the birthright of British subjects nil over the world — 
the closest union in sympathy, in external action, and m defence. 

•Sir Charles Tupper, the successor of Sir Alexander Galt in the 
office of High Commissioner, in an able speech at a meeting of the 
Imperial Federation League, claimed for his Colony that it should 
have a voice in foreign affairs. He asks that the High Commissioners 
for the three great Colonial dominions which will shortly be consti- 
tuted in Canada, South Africa, and Australasia should be ex-officio 
members of the British Cabinet. The electric telegraph has made 
daily consultations possible between the Governments of the Colonies 
and their representatives in London. The High Commissioners would 
go out of office when the Government which they represent is 
changed. Members of the cabinet of a Colonial Government repre- 
senting that Government in England would be ex-officio privy 
councillors. On the fiscal question Sir Charles Tupper takes the view 
that a common tariff is impracticable. Tariffs must depend on the 
circumstances of the country. He holds that a fiscal policy would 
be devised, eventually, beneficial to Canada and Great Britain. Sir 
Charles Tupper is opposed to the policy of demanding contributions 
from the Colonies for Imperial defence. If you levy a contribution 
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for Imperial defence you take away the means required by those young 
countries for their self-defence. There are more effective means, he 
argues, of strengthening the defence of the empire than by levying a 
contribution. Canada, as it has already been observed, has made a 
large contribution by constructing the Canadian Pacific Railway.. In 
1889 she expended two million dollars on militia, mounted police, 
and military schools. 

Many able writers in the Colonies have been engaged in drafting 
federal constitutions. We have gi\en in brief the proposals of a 
Canadian statesman. In another quarter of the globe President 
Harvey, of Illawarra College, has produced a federal plan for the 
union of all the possessions acknowledging the sovereignty of the 
British crown in one Britannic confederation. The several States 
should be represented in the Confederation Parliament on the basis 
of trade. The liarliainent would have supreme authority in relation 
to imperial taxes, foreign policy, and defence. 

The representation of the Colonies in the Privy Council has # been 
viewed with fa\our, both by statesmen and by theoretical writers. 
Earl Cirev has proposed the appointment of a Federal Committee, 
selected from the Privy Council, to advise with the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The idea thus* shadowed forth has been worked 
out with greater amplitude of detail bv Mr. Creswell, in an essay to 
which the prize offered by the IiOiidon Chamber of Commerce was 
awarded. * The Imperial as>emblv which we want/ says Mr. Creswell, 
‘must be an independent body, constitutional in its origin, repre- 
sentative in it> character, and supreme in its decisions. Such a body 
we have already in existence in the Privy Council. Its members are 
chosen, irrespect i\ e of party considerations, from among the most 
eminent of tho^e who have done sen ice to the State. To this body 
colonists of distinguished public .service could be elected. In con- 
stituting the Imperial Committee of the Pri\y Council, representation 
might be given to e\ery part of the empire, in proportion to the 
several contributions to expenditure for Imperial defence. 

The constitution of a great Council of the Empire, with similar 
•functions in relation to foreign affairs to those which are exercised 
in the United States by a Committee of the Senate, is a step for 
which public opinion is not yet prepared. In the meanwhile the 
utmost consideration i9 being paid at the Foreign Office to Colonial 
feelings and interests. No commitments or engagements are taken 
which would not be approved by Colonial opinion. 

Another proposal which has been warmly advocated, especially by 
the Protectionists, is that for a customs-union between the Mother- 
country and the Colonies. It cannot be said that at the present time 
proposals for a customs-union are ripe for settlement, or even for 
discussion, at a conference of representatives from all parts of the 
empire. The Mother-country has been committed for more than ft 
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generation, to the principle of Free-trade. By our policy of free imports' 
of food and raw materials we have so cheapened production that we 
are able to compete successfully with all comers in the neutral 
markets of the world. Half the bread which is eaten in this country 
is made from imported dour ; half the products of our looms are sold 
in foreign markets. Vast as is its volume, our trade is sensitive in 
the highest degree to the smallest alteration of conditions. It is only 
by a small percentage that we have an advantage over our competi- 
tors in cheapness of price ; and if we were to lose that advantage the 
consequences would be fatal to a large section of our industrial popu- 
lation. It would be impossible to entertain the idea of a reversal of 
our fiscal policy, in however restricted a sense, Vithout careful and 
exhaustive enquiry. It may be alleged by those who argue for a 
customs-union that some readjustment of our fiscal system in favour 
of the Colonies would be attended by no appreciable or permanent 
enhancement of price in this country, while, on the other hand, we 
should be far more than compensated by the monopoly which we 
should enjoy in the Colonial markets. The late Sir John Macdonald 
believed that some form of customs-union was not impracticable, 
and that a duty too small to affect the retail price of bread in England 
might confer immense benefits on wheat-growers of Canada. Sir 
Charles Tupper asserts that a duty of ten shillings a quarter on corn 
imported from foreign countries would not add a halfpenny to the 
price of the four-pound loaf. A duty of five shillings would give an 
enormous advantage to the Colonies, and would never reach the con- 
sumer. Colonial statesmen are not in a position to form a wholly 
unbiassed opinion. The difficulties of the case were clearly stated 
by Lord Salisbury in his reply to a deputation of the United Empire 
Trade-League : — 

If you give preferential treatment to your Colonies it raiwt be that you fax 
the goods to the rest of the world, and that the Colonies are to command 

a better price for their goods than they would obtain under restricted competition. 
A better price for the vendor means a more disagreeable price for the consumer ; 
and we have yet to receive proof that the people of this country are in favour of a 
policy of preferential taxes on wheat, on com, and on wool. 

Lord Bosebery has recently declared that in his opinion it is im- 
practicable to devise a scheme of representation for the Colonies in 
the House of Commons and House of Lords, or in the Privy Council. 
The scheme of an Imperial customs-union, ably put forward by Mr. 
Hoffineyer at the last Colonial Conference, he equally rejects. Lord 
Rosebery would limit the direct action of the Imperial Government 
for the present to conferences, summoned at frequent intervals. Our 
first conference was summoned by the Government at the instance of 
the Imperial Federation League. It was attended by men of the 
highest distinction in the Colonies. Its deliberations were guided 
by Lord Knutsford with admirable tact and judgment ; it considered 
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many important questions of common interest to the different 
countries of the empire ; it arrived at several important decisions, and 
it cleared the air of not a few doubts and delusions. The most 
tangible, the most important, and the most satisfactory result of that 
conference was the recognition by the Australian colonies of the 
necessity for making provision for the naval defence of their own 
waters by means of ships, provided by the Government of the United 
Kingdom, but maintained by the Australian Governments. 

Lord Rosebery holds that the question of Imperial Federation 
depends for the present on frequent conferences. In his speech at 
the Mansion House he laid down the conditions essential to the 
success of conferences -in the future. They must be held periodically 
and at stated intervals. The ( olonies must send the best men to 
represent them. The Go\ eminent of the Mother-country must invest 
these ]>eriodical congresses with all the authority and splendour which 
it is in their power to give. The task to be accomplished will not be 
the production of statutes, but the production of recommendations. 
Those who think that a congress that only meets to report and re- 
commend has but a neutral task before it, have a very inadequate 
idea of the influence which would be exercised by a conference re- 
presenting a quarter of the human race, and the immeasurable 
opulence and power that ha\c been garnered up by the past centuries 
of our history. If we ha\e these conferences, if they are allowed to 
discuss, as they must be allowed to discuss, all topics which any 
jiarties to these conferences should recommend to lie discussed, Lord 
liosoliery cannot apprehend that they would be wanting in authority 
or in weight. 

Lord Salisbury, in his speeches recently delivered in reply to the 
Earl of Dunraven in the House of Ix>rds, and in reply to the deputa- 
tion of the Imperial Federation League at the Foreign Office, has 
proj>erly insisted on the chief practical obstacle to a policy of frequent 
conferences. Attendance at conferences involves grave inconvenience 
to Colonial statesmen. They should not be called away from their 
important duties unless we ha\e questions of adequate importance, 
and proposal? fully considered and clearly defined, to submit for con- 
sideration. On the other hand, Lord Salisbury admitted that it was 
impossible to come to decisions on grave questions affecting the 
empire as a whole without personal communication with Colonial 
statesmen. 

In appealing to the Imperial Federation League for some prac- 
tical suggestions as to the means by which the several parts of the 
British Empire may be more closely knit together, Lord Salisbury 
threw out some pregnant Hints. To make a united empire both a 
ZoUverein and a Kriegsverein must be formed. In the existing 
state of feeling in the Mother-country a ZoUverein would be a serious 
difficulty. The reasons have been already stated* A Kriegsverein 
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was, perhaps, more practicable, and certainly more urgent. The 
space which separates the Colonies from possible enemies was becom- 
ing every year less and less a protection. 

We may take concerted action for defence without the necessity 
for constitutional changes which it would be difficult to carry out. 
An inquiiy by a Royal Commission into the means and requirements 
for Imperial defence is a first essential step, which has been already 
delayed too long. We have it on the authority of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Administration of the Admiralty and the War Office, 
that 1 no combined plan of operations for the defence of the empire 
in any given contingency has ever been worked out or decided 
upon.* 

We owe the measures recently taken to secure our coaling- 
stations to the labours of a Royal Commission. A Commission on Im- 
perial Defence would collect information from the intelligence branches 
of the army and navy, and might establish, at least for some years 
to come, the standard of strength at which the British Navy should 
be maintained. With a careful and exhaustive rejjort in their hands, 
embodying the views of those most competent to advise, the Govern- 
ment could determine how much of the naval force required should be 
provided by the Mother-country. This ]>oint being decided, we could 
then proceed to summon the Colonies to a conference, at which it 
would be our duty to submit definite proposals for consideration. To 
maintain themselves in security it will not be sufficient for the Colo- 
nies to work with a view merely to the passive defence of their own 
ports. If the communications between the Australian and the 
Mother-country were interrux^ted the consequences would be not less 
fatal to the Colonies than to ourselves. It is as much their concern 
as our concern that the defence of the coaling-stations should be 
secured by adequate garrisons, works, and guns, and that the ocean- 
routes converging on their ports should be guarded by a fleet of 
sufficient strength to give security to the trade of the empire. 

To the Australasian colonies the most probable danger lies neither 
in territorial aggression nor, so long as efficient land-forces are 
maintained, in raids upon Colonial ports, but in the loss of mercantile 
ships in the neighbourhood of their i>orts. The costly fleets of 
battle-ships and their auxiliaries required for defensive operations in 
European waters could not, for many years, be sent forth from the 
Colonies. Auxiliary cruisers could be provided. The Colonial naval 
forces could operate under the general direction of the Imx>eriAl 
naval commander-in-chief of the station. Unity of action and the 
disposition to provide the ships and the men required would be 
promoted by conceding the privilege, t6o long withheld, of flying 
the white ensign of the Royal Navy on the public vessels maintained 
by the Colonial Governments. 

In what has preceded the grave difficulties of the subject have 
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not been ignored ; but Imperial Federation is a problem which may 
worthily engage the best intellects and the most accomplished 
■statesmanship for its solution. In the Halifax Evening Mail it has 
been well said by an able Canadian journalist : 

It in true there is a great deal that is vague and undetermined as to the scope, 
the constitution, and the consequence of Imperial Federation. The limits of the 
jurisdiction of Imperial and local legislatures are not settled as yet; neither is the 
mode of contributing the proportionate contribution; neither is the extent of the 
Imperial liabilities of the partners ; neither is the method of electing Imperial 
representatives. It is not determined whether a measure of commercial reciprocity 
between all parts of the Empire will precede or follow Imperial Federation. But 
then* are some thing* that are pretty clear and easy to understand in connection 
with Imperial Federation. It means a pooling of the offensive and defensive 
resources of the Empire, tin 1 gaining of strength by cohesion, the binding of the 
bundle of sticks by iirm cords, the hooping of the staves of the barrel, of which 
operations Judge Uuliburton and Joseph Howe long ago clearly foresaw the need. 
It involves the representation of the self-governing colonies in some Imperial 
legislative body, and their participation in the Imperial government and Imperial 
expenses. It means paying our shot and shouldering our reciprocal responsibilities 
like Britons. The consummation of tlii* scheme will make u* part owners in every 
Imperial establishment in every part of the world, peers with out fellow-Britons, 
instead of colonist* or dependant*. It i* like going into partnership with one’s 
mother, instead of staving tn-d to her apron-string*. Our recent troubles with the 
United State* certainly urgue that we cannot prudently wait as we are till we are 
rich enough and populous enough for independence. Federation would force the 
thoughts of our public men to t \pund. It would oblige our voters to consider 
their Imperial as well a* their pnn iuci.il interests. It would breed statesmen, 
instead of parochial politician*, it would not be costly as independence, and 
certainly not more co-th than union with the United States. 

Buassey. 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW 

The time seems opportune for acting U}>on the suggestion of the 
Editor of this Review that I should elaborate an idea expressed in a 
previous article touching the unity of the English-speaking race, and 
the relations which the parts thereof are to bear to each other, for 
the 1 Imperial Federation 1 and the 1 Empire Trade League * are i>ro- 
minently upon the stage, and the monthly magazines and daily press 
freely discuss the subject. Each of t lie two societies named has 
recently been granted an interview with the Prime Minister, and 
each has been advised by him in turn to take the first forward step 
and furnish at least rough outlines of its plans. It is a fact of much 
significance that so antagonistic are the views held by these two 
organisations that the second to be heard by Lord Salisbury thought 
necessary, previous to its interview, to request that lie should not 
commit himself to the ideas of the first — evidence of an anxiety 
which seems to have been wholly unnecessary^ as it is eiident from 
Lord Salisbury's reply that neither of the societies, so far, lias been 
able to lay before him anything requiring consideration. He has 
wisely called for a bill of particulars, having had enough of glittering 
generalities. This is a challenge which admits of no denial if these 
societies are to justify their continued existence. If they cannot 
formulate a plan, surely they will retire. 

Before the permanent relations of the parts of the race to each 
other can be properly considered, however, we must pay some atten- 
tion to the two phases of the ‘ Federation Idea * represented by them. 

The 4 United Empire Trade League * attends strictly to business ; 
there is no sentiment about it ; trade all over, and nothing but trade. 
We have, therefore, only to consider, as far as it is concerned, whether 
Britain and her colonies would make good bargains by banding 
together against the outside world, and giving to each other more 
fjvour&ble terms than to outsiders. Reduced to this, it becomes 
simply a matter of figures. The Zollverein idea is here, but the 
Kriegsverein absent. Let us, therefore, first consider how Britain 
would fine under the proposed new departure. She exports about 
250 millions sterling of her products yearly. Of these, the English- 
speaking self-governing colonies take 31 millions, or one-eighth; 
India takes about the same amount ; all the other British possessions 
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20 millions sterling ; in all, about 82 millions, leaving fully double 
that amount taken by other countries. It is proposed to dis- 
criminate against the customers who consume 166 millio ns sterling 
in favour of those who consume half that amount. With British 
imports it is just the same, for in 1889 imports and exports to 
colonies, &c., were only 187 millions out of a total of 554 millions 
sterling — one-third to the dependencies against two-thirds to the 
foreigners. If there were a prospect of the former trade growing 
more rapidly than the other, it might be held that the future would 
justify the sacrifice, but there is nothing to encourage thiB view ; on 
the contrary, colonial.and Indian trade both tend to decline, while 
that with foreign nations increases. The reason is clear: the older 
nations have developed their resources, and trade with them is now 
practically u)>on its final basis; the colonies have only recently begun 
to supply their own wants, and are yet *to extend their capacity 
greatly in this direction. It is scarcely to be expected that with 
double their present population their demands upon Britain will 
be much increased. Indeed, the present tendency to decline may 
continue for a time. 

The important question i>, What response would the nations of 
the world make to a declaration of industrial war against them ? Had 
Britain and her colonies remained a compact free-trade Empire, like 
the forty-four Slates of the Republic, which furnish the world with 
the best proof of the bles>ings of free trade, other nations would have 
no right to object. It js quite a different matter, however, if, when 
their trade has been established and business built upon the other 
basis, change and disaster should now be visited upon them. A 
elrnnge in the policy of Britain towards other nations, I submit, must 
now be followed by a change of their policy towards Britain. Dis- 
crimination must produce discrimination. The Republic of the 
United States, for instance, is Britain's greatest customer, ^taking 
more of British products than. all the English-speaking colonies com- 
bined, and more and more every year, while the trade with the 
colonies is, at best, stationary, notwithstanding their increase of 
population. It has slightly declined during the past five years. 
What the Republic would do if she were discriminated against needs 
no guess, for she has already lodged in the President power to go so 
far as to prohibit entirely the products of any country that does. 
Britain is called upon to justify her discrimination against American 
cattle, for instance, and nothing is surer than that the American 
jjeople will have to be entirely satisfied that there is good cause for 
it, or the President will be forced by public sentiment to exercise 
this power, conservative, patient, and most peace-loving though 
President Harrison be. There would not be two parties upon this 
issue. 

How about Germany P She takes from Britain every year products 
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to the amount of about eighteen millions sterling, twice that taken 
by the whole of British North America, and not far from that taken by 
the whole of Australasia (twenty-two millions sterling). She sends 
Britain about three millions sterling per year of flour and cereals, of 
butter and eggs one million and a half sterling, of timber one 
million and a half sterling. What is to be the answer of the young 
irrepressible Emperor, if the products of his country are discriminated 
against in favour of the food products and timber of Canada and 
Australia ? Italy, again, takes about as much of British products as 
the whole of British North America, seven millions sterling, and she 
finds here each year a market io the extent of three millions sterling 
for her hemp, fruits, &c. The Argentine Republic takes ten to eleven 
millions sterling per annum from Britain ; the whole of British North 
America only eight millions sterling. What is tc be the return shot 
fired by her if her mutton* wool, and grain, which she sends here are 
to be discriminated against ? But why continue the list ? it is the 
same story everywhere. 

Britain has the foreign trade of all her colonies almost exclusively 
already, except that of Canada, of which she has nearly one-half, the 
United States posseting rather more. All the other colonies deal 
with foreign nations only to the extent of five to ten per cent, for 
articles which Britain does not produce. The parent-land, therefore, 
has nothing to gain by any change in fiscal relations between herself 
and the colonies ; her colonial trade could not be increased thereby. 
Why, then, should she jeopardise the control ©f the markets of the 
world to the extent of two-thirds of her total exports for nothing ? 
The fabled dog which dropped the bird from his mouth, had for 
excuse that its shadow in the stream seemed infinitely larger. The 
* Imperial Trade League ’ is not so excusable. It would sacrifice a 
real turkey in hand for nothing in the hush. This wondrous little 
island is dependent upon the world for two-thirds of its food supply ; 
equally dependent upon the market^ of the world for the sale of its 
products. There never was so great a people so artificially maintained. 
What the race has accomplished here under these conditions dwarfs 
the triumphs of all other races; it is marvellous, and if it were 
not before our eyes, it would be held impossible that a nation so 
placed could yet have led the world. One asks instinctively what 
such a breed of men will do when controlling continents possessed of 
unbounded supplies of agricultural and mineral resources combined ; 
but that she, being so placed, should be counselled by a body of able 
men to inaugurate an industrial war against the world seems some- 
thing not to be accounted for by any process of reason. Russia, the 
Argentine or the Brazilian Republics, with their ports blockaded for 
ten years, would suffer only more or less inconvenience. The United 
States would emerge from such an embargo stronger and more inde- 
pendent of the world than before. Close the ports of this island for 
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a year, and her people would suffer for food. Britain’s house is a 
whole Crystal Palace — she of all nations should be the last to begin 
stone-throwing. 

From something in the national character, but much more in the 
part she has had to play in the world, Britain has excited the envy, 
jealousy, and ill will of some of the most powerful nations ; but I do 
not believe that my native land has an enemy so bitter as to wish her 
to plunge into an industrial war which would be so cruelly fatal to 
her, for even the worst foe must feel that the human race owes an 
incalculable debt to Britain. It would be a different matter if the 
imposition of protective duties were propo&ed bearing equally upon 
the products of all other countries, for this is a matter for each nation 
to settle for itself, and other nations coultl take no offence if Britain 
decided to reimpose such duties. This would be no declaration 
of industrial war against other nations, but only a matter of home 
policy. There is no vital objection to this being tried ; although I 
am as certain that free trade is Britain’s only policy as I -am a 
thorough disciple of John Stuart Mill, and, 1 am pleased to add, ox 
his worthy successor, Professor Marshall, in believing that the 
countries which have the necessary resources within themselves, do 
well to encourage the starting of industries by protecting them for 
a time against the competition of those firmly rooted in other lands, 
always, however, with the \iew of ultimately obtaining a surer and 
cheaper source of supply within themselves. But the question for 
Britain is tin’s: Gi\en a nation with a thoroughly equipped 
manufacturing system producing more than its own people can 
consume, and which, on the other hand, is dependent for its food 
supply upon other nations, what is its policy? The answer seems 
clear : * Peace and free trade with all the world.’ Cobden and 
Bright were right for Britain, and only wrong in assuming, in their 
enthusiasm, that what was wise for an old country producing more 
articles than it could consume, was necessarily w ise for every country, 
including those which had diversified home industries yet to 
establish. Mill and Marshall are right for new countries, always 
provided such have within themselves the necessary resources and 
adequate market to eventually furnish the articles at less cost to the 
consumer than would have to be paid if dependent upon a foreign 
supply. Thus the United States has succeeded by protection in 
getting her millions of square feet of plat e-glass she uses per annum 
at leRs cost than a similar article costs from Europe. She often has 
her steel rails at less than these could be imported free of duty. She 
has failed, however, to produce cheaply her supply of sugar by pro- 
tection. Hence she wisely abandons the attempt and makes foreign 
sugar free. Now, because Britain has not the requisite territory to 
increase greatly her food supply, any tax imposed upon food could 
not be temporary but must be permanent. The doctrine of Mill does 
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not therefore apply, for protection to be wise most always be in the 
nature of only a temporary shielding of new plants until they take 
root. It will surprise many if Britain ever imposes a permanent tax 
upon the food of her thirty-eight millions of people, with no possible 
hope of ever increasing the supply, and thereby reducing the cost, 
and thus ultimately rendering the tax unnecessary. A tax for a 
short period that fosters and increases production, and a tax for all 
time which cannot increase production, are different things. 

But if, in the near future, Britain decides to try the old system of 
protection again, no irremediable injury need ensue, for results will 
soon prove that free trade is for her the very breath of her nostrils, 
and she may be able successfully to return to it because she will not 
have outraged the feelings and incurred the hostility of her former 
best customers. All will have been treated alike, and therefore none 
will have reason to complain ; although it is always to be remembered 
that trade once diverted is most difficult to regain. The loss owing 
to this will not be small. While, therefore, it is open to Britain to 
try ‘ Protection ’ and pay the cost of the experiment, and retrace her 
6teps, he is a bold man who ventures to place an estimate upon the 
permanent loss to his country which is surely involved in entering 
upon the ‘ Empire Trade ’ crusade. 

Turning from the British and the foreigners’ points of view in 
regard to the proposed industrial crusade against the world, the reply 
of the colonies to an invitation to join it has yet to be considered. 

Let us begin with Canada, the greatest .of these. As already 
stated, she finds a market for more of her products in the neighbour- 
ing Republic than in the parent-land. She also finds it to her 
advantage to purchase more from the former than from the latter. 
During the winter months she is indebted to the courtesy of the 
Republic for regular communication with the outside world ; her 
steamships land at Portland in Maine, and her traffic in bond, and 
her people, travel through American territory to reach Quebec or 
Montreal. Her boasted east and west railway system would scarcely 
pay expenses ; it certainly would yield no returns except that the 
Republic generously permits it to connect with American railways 
and compete with them upon equal terms for the traffic to and from 
Chicago and the great West to Boston, New York, and the East. 
The Canadian Pacific traverses the entire width of the State of 
Maine. All the ships of Canada receive rights in American ports 
which are denied to American vessels in Canadian ports. Any day 
the Republic thinks proper to resent the acts of her saucy little 
neighbour, which have recently been annoying, she can practically 
‘ bottle-up 9 Canada without giving any cause of complaint from an 
international point of view. She has Bimply to withhold privileges 
now generously granted. It need not be feared that so strong and 
forbearing a nation will act tyrannously to one so completely in her 
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power. The Bepublic has always been the kindest and moat neigh- 
bourly of neighbours to all her less powerful sisters ; but the power is 
there, and this being so, I should like to ask our 4 United Empire Trade 
League * friends what answer Canada would likely make to their pro- 
position to discriminate in favour of Britain as against the Bepublic. 
Canada may yet in justice to herself be compelled to do just the 
reverse. There is a large party in favour of such a step. An invita- 
tion from Britain to enter ui>on the policy of discrimination would 
require Canada to consider in whose favour the discrimination should 
be for her own interests. The idea suggested by the League may 
thus return to plague the inventor. Truly our friends of the Trade 
League have found and are brandishing a dangerous weapon. 

With the Australasian colonies the case is different. These have 
no overshadowing giant alongside; but there is another element 
there which I submit is equally potent. New South Wales, the 
largest of the group, imports twenty-three millions sterling ; exports 
just about the same. Her total trade with Great Britain, exports 
and imports, is only one-third of this — something over fifteen 
millions. Victoria, the other great colony, imports and exports 
thirty-seven and a half millions ; Britain has of these between 
twelve and thirteen millions — just about one-third, as in the case of 
New South Wales. 

But Britain need not be jealous in regard to the remainder, for, 
with the exception of from five to ten per cent, of the total which 
she cannot supply, slio has it all. So far has Australasia advanced 
under the policy of encouraging home manufactures, that the various 
colonies are able to supply the wants of each other to the extent of 
about two-thirds of their total requirements — a most encouraging 
state of affairs, as promising the creation of a mighty nation of 
English-speaking people in the near future. Does any member of our 
4 Fair Trade League * believe that a proposition would be entertained 
for a moment to low*er duties upon articles from Britain, and hence to 
injure or destroy the manufactures of their sister colonies ? Has any 
indication been seen of a desire upon the part of any of these colonies 
to abandon the high aim they have set before themselves of becoming 
a great power with diversified industries, capable of supplying its 
owti necessary w 7 ants ? The members of the League should endeavour 
to place themselves in the position of Canada and of Australia, and 
judge in the case of Canada what its reply to their idea must be, and 
in the case of Australia what it would be. The officials of that 
society are, no doubt, preparing their answer to the challenge given 
by the Prime Minister, and it is to be hoped that it will deal with 
the points here suggested. 

Turning now to the ‘ Imperial Federation League ' we find no 
business whatever in its programme ; no considerations of trade ; 
bargains are not thought of ; sentiment reigns supreme. Still it is 
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not so grandly sentimental as it was. A painful falling away is noted. 
In its early days, it pleased many to note, that in their praiseworthy 
desire for Federation, the majority of the English-speaking race in 
the Republic was never forgotten, but we find no trace of this in the 
recent proceedings; even my friend, Mr. Bolton, seems to have 
abandoned the great idea which first roused his enthusiasm, and 
which still stirs mine. In his article in the July number of this 
Review he regretfully says : 

If it may not be given to us to realise that grand idea, the confederation of all 
the nations which lun e sprung from the race nurtured in these isles, should we 
not at least use all our energies to promote the union and political consolidation 
of that Greater Britain which still owns one flag and acknowledges one sovereign? 

We have not yet heard from Lord Rosebery, the President, for 
reasons which call forth for him the dee] jest sympathy of all. It is 
still possible we shall find, in the first address he delivers upon the sub- 
ject, that his hopes of the union of the entire race may still be brighter 
than those expressed by officials who have s]>oken for the Federa- 
tion in his absence. For the present, I take it, we must assume 
that, like the ‘ Trade League,’ it seeks no longer harmony and co- 
operation among the various parts of the race. It stands now as a 
body, whose effort is to combine only the minority of the English- 
speaking race in a solid phalanx, leaving out the majority. While in 
the case of the first society, it was necessary to go into particulars, 
in that of the latter it seems only necessary to examine its aim as 
recently presented. 

It is deemed possible to create a solid empire, under one head, of 
part of the English-speaking race, one in Canada, another in Aus- 
tralia — thousands of miles apart — each with different environments, 
and totally different problems to solve ; and one of the three parts under 
wholly different institutions from the other two; the latter being 
democracies without a trace of hereditary pri\ilege, aristocracy, 
Church and State, or entails of the soil, and the very air breathed 
there instilling ideas of political equality in the citizen. It is- 
notable that this hope is confined to the parent-land, and to those 
bom here who have played great jjarts till now in the colonies, such 
men as Sir John A. Macdonald, Sir Henry Parkes, Sir Samuel Griffith 
and others, who are natives of the parent-land and must ever reverence 
and love her. But the population of Australasia, Sir Henry Parkes 
has recently told us, is now native-born as two to one. This is- 
evidently a misprint, for at the Census of 1881 there were nearly 
four native- to one British-born in New South Wales. 

In Canada in 1881 more than four-fifths were native-born, and 
every year the percentage of British-born grows less and less. Not 
one of the five thousand native-born Canadians, nor of ten thousand 
bom Australians, has ever seen or ever can see Britain, which to* 
the masses is only a name. No doubt a name which they can never 
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mention without pride and gratitude, but still only a name, not a 
country, and a country every man worthy of the name* of man will 
have and worship. The native-born Australian is Australian first 
and last, the native-born Canadian the same. The public ear of my 
native land is sadly led astray about the feeling of her colonies, 
because she hears only the voices of her own people, native-born 
Britons, or a few rich visitors speaking in the name of the colonies. 
It is these who principally visit the old home, crossing the seas, 
drawn hither by longings as pilgrims to their Mecca. The masses 
of the people in the colonies permit and even encourage upon the 
part of these native-born Britons the expression of the tenderest 
sentiments towards their native land; for they know that men are 
not worthy of the confidence and respect of the communities in 
which they dwell if they fail in affection for the land which gave 
them birth, and that the colonist who does not love his native land 
is not likely to prove much of an acquisition to his adopted one. 
But it will save much disappointment if the people at home can be 
made to understand and believe that the following truly represents 
the sentiments ot ninety-nine out of every hundred native-born 
Canadians and Australians. 1 quote the words of the Premier of the 
important province of Quebec*, Mr. Mercier, who, being asked 
whether he was opposed to Federation, replied : 

Yes, 1 am. I regard that polio un treason to Canada. Imperial federation 
means that Cunndu must join Jtnlum in her wars throughout the world, and must 
weigh the interest of the w hole Empire before looking to her own. A tie that 
would thus subject Canada completely to European dominion would bo a most 
unnatural one, and there are not fifty men in the province of Quebec who are 
favourable to so unpatriotic a policy. The time ha*, in fact, come to consider 
in a very peaceful jet ver\ sennit* way the right of European Powers to govern 
people lhing on the continent of America, w hose interests and general tendencies,, 
commercial or other, are in certain respects opposed to those of the people of 
Europe. Accordingly, instead of being disposed to strengthen the ties at present 
existing between ilntain and Canada, we are, in fact, looking forward with some- 
anxiety to the time when we shall a^k for our independence. We shall request it 
w r ith all due respect to Great Jlrituin, and without any ill feeling towards her 
people, just ns. a young man of full age, on leaAing his father’s home, may some- 
times do it with reluctance, but with the proud feeling that he, too, is called upon 
to take a free and independent share in life. What I say about the province of 
Quebec may, 1 belie\e, be said of the inhabitants of all the other provinces. 

It surely cannot have failed to attract the attention of the 
members of tbe fc Imperial Federation League ’ that even Sir John 
Macdonald, a native-bom Briton, was forced, certainly much against 
his will, to announce that Canada was no longer to be the dependant,, 
but the ally, of Britain. 

In future, England w’ould he the centre, surrounded and sustained by an 
alliance , not only with Canada, but with Australia and all her other possessions ; 
and there would thus be formed an immense confederation of freemen — the 
greatest confederacy of civilised and intelligent men that ever hod an existence on 
the face of the globe. 
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Alliances are made between independent nations. Sir John must 
also have embraced the Bepublic, for this is necessary to make the 
greatest confederacy of intelligent and civilised men. 

Sir John asserted the independence of Canada to the fullest extent, 
when he recently commanded Lord Salisbury to tear up a treaty 
which had been agreed upon by Sir Julian Pauncefote and Secretary 
Blaine, with Lord Salisbury's cordial approval, which the British 
Government had presumed to make without consulting Canada. The 
recent protest of Newfoundland is another case in point. The public 
is informed that the difficulty has been compromised, but the com- 
promise has necessarily been all on one side. The form of arbitration 
with France is to be adhered to ; but after this has been duly per- 
formed, Newfoundland's demands will be complied with. There was 
no other course open to Britain. She cannot govern her colonies ; 
for they are full grown and almost of age and now dictate to her. 
They must be provided with homes of their own speedily if the filial 
tie is to be preserved. 

It is not necessary to await the bill of particulars which Lord 
Salisbury has demanded the k Imperial Federation’ to produce, for it 
has only to grapple with the initial difficulty to be overthrown, which 
is this: The nath e-bom Australian wants at maturity a country 
of his own to live for. fight for, and if necessary to die for ; the 
native-born Canadian wants the same. The native-born Briton has 
this, the American, German, Frenchman. Why not the people 
of Canada and Australia? The native-hon) colonist has not the 
slightest idea of permitting the parent -land, distant thousands of 
miles, or any land, to have anything to say in or to his own country. 
That any of their statesmen should favour the proposition that the 
representatives of his country should be sent across seas to be 
swamped in a Parliament in London, and the destinies of his country 
subjected to the votes of strangers, would probably be considered by 
the medical faculty of the colony as a prima facie case of mental 
aberration ; his incarceration in a lunatic asylum would be imminent. 
To endeavour to satisfy this commendable and patriotic devotion to 
the idea of country by offering them part of a land they can never see 
is futile. They might as well be asked to consider themselves 
‘citizens of the moon,’ and so to rest and be thankful. These 
ambitious, enterprising peoples with British blood in their veins are 
not crying for the moon. There is no rest for such movements; once 
started, national aspirations are not to be quenched. The sooner 
they are gratified, the better for all. 

What lesson has the past to teach us upon this point ? Spain 
had great colonies upon the American continent : where are these 
now? Seventeen Republics occupy Central and South America. 
Five of these have prepared plans for federating. Portugal had a 
magnificent empire, which is now the Brazilian Bepublic. Britain 
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had a colony. It has passed from its mother’s apron-strings and 
set up for itself, and now the majority of all our race are gathered 
under its Republican flag. What is there in the position of Britain’s 
relation to Australia and Canada that justifies the belief that any 
different result is possible with them ? I know of none ; on the con- 
trary, all that I know of the sentiment of the people in the colonies 
satisfies me that there exists this healthy growth towards national life. 
They would be unworthy of their sires if they did not possess it. It 
was not a question of taxes that produced the independence of the 
United States; this was the incident .only which precipitated what 
was bound to come a few years sooner or later, independent of any 
possible home policy. Franklin and Adams had no idea of separating 
from the mother-land when they led in the refusal to be taxed from 
Westminster ; but they soon found themselves compelled by a public 
sentiment, until then latent, to advance to independence. Australasia 
has begun the natural movement towards change in her relations. 
Her leaders — nativ e-horn Britons chiefly — kindly propose that 
Britain may still be allowed to send an ornamental Governor- General. 
The tie will be slight, but it is now seen, especially in the most 
important of the colonies, New South Wales, that, as in the case of 
America, the British-born leaders may be pushed into a movement 
for complet e independence by the nativ e-bom Australians. If it does 
not evolve now r it will later, for the Speaker (July 18th) truly says: 

It is the fading class of the ho m (‘-bom which keeps alive the traditions and 
sentiment of the English connection. E\ery five minutes throughout Australasia 
an Imperialist dies, e\ery four minutes u Republican is bom. 

The constant reader of the Spectator knows that journal to be 
equally well-informed, and the Times has more than once recently 
shown that it is> not ignorant of the true state of colonial affairs. 
But these able organs of public opinion seem to be almost alone. 

It is of the utmost importance that the people of Britain should 
promptly realise her true relation to her colonies, which is just this : 
she is the mother-land, and no nation has ever been blessed with a 
family so numerous, enterprising, and creditable. The only part open 
to her is to play the mother, and as her children grow beyond the 
need of her fostering care, to endeavour to inculcate in them the 
ambition to go forth and manage for themselves. She should doubt 
the blood in any weakling content to remain under her protection 
when the age of manhood comes. True, few departures from the old 
home are unaccompanied by tears, but, after all, tearsof affection, of joy, 
in the happiness of the child who starts in life for himself. There 
are only two modes that can be pursued : either the colonies shall 
leave the parent nest with the parent’s blessing, carrying in their 
hearts undying love and reverence for her to whom they owe all, or 
the parting shall be made under conditions which must necessarily 
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bring both parent and child life-long bitterness and life-long sorrow. 
The American boy is for ever to be in youth the hater of the old 
home, for in his early years he is fed with stories of the Revolution ; 
of the struggles and sufferings of Washington and his patriot army ; 
of the desire of his native land for independence, and of the mistaken 
efforts of Britain to hold it in subjection. 

This early impression of Britain as the oppressor of his country is 
not easily removed. It is a thousand pities* that the majority of our 
race is to learn first that the parent -land was its country’s only foe. 
Britain can choose whether Australia and Canada and her other 
colonies, as they grow to maturity, can set up for themselves with 
every feeling of filial devotion towards her, or whether every child 
bom in these lands is to be born to regard Britain as the cruel 
oppressor of his country. There is* no other alternative, and I beseech 
our friends of the Imperial Federation to pause ere they involve their 
country and her children in the disappointment and humiliation which 
must come, if a serious effort be made to check the development and 
independent existence of the colonic**, for independence they must 
and will seek, and obtain, e\en by force if necessary. 

Lord Salisbury has recently said that, if Home Rule were granted 
to Ireland, other portions of the Empire might be 4 wrenched from 
the power of the Queen.’ As he could not mean that there was a 
danger of foreign nations attempting to 4 wrench ’ any of the colonies, 
he must have meant that the colonies would 4 wrench ’ themselves 
away. Nothing should be left undone to pre\ent such 4 wrenches ' 
from coming. To encourage the colonies to follow the example of 
their mother-land and become nations themselves is the only way to 
prevent such a 4 wrench ’ as took place between t he jjarent and the Re- 
public. I should prevent all feeling of * wrenching’ upon one side 
or the other by having the parent-land **tart her children in life in 
due course, as her Majesty starts her children. With rare wisdom, she 
favours early marriages. Britain, as a nation, should imitate the 
example of her wise Queen, and start her colonies for themselves in 
homes of their own as soon as they become restless under the old 
roof-tree, with a ‘ God speed,’ and a fond, proud mother’s blessing. 

It may be said that the destiny indicated for the parent-land is 
one unworthy of her past. I cannot share such a thought. The 
world is still young. As each child of Britain reaches proper growth 
and departs, another child will be born to her. No limit can be set 
to this stage of the world’s development ; no time fixed when the 
mother will not have quite enough of a family to care for. Centuries 
must elapse before the two hundred and eighty millions of India are 
ready to federate into a great nation and govern themselves, while Africa 
was born to her only yesterday. Besides this, the United Kingdom, 
even of itself, and without colonies, would remain one of the principal 
nations. Her colonies weaken her powers in war, and confer no ad- 
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vantages upon her in peace. Her population about equals that of 
France, and will, 1 believe, eventually equal that of Germany. Her 
store of minerals surpasses all others, except the United States ; she 
has at her foot the markets of the world for manufactured articles, 
for, whatever may be said of foreign competition, it cannot possibly 
amount to much in the future : her navy can control the seas. One 
of the purest fallacies is that trade follows the flag. Trade follows 
the lowest price current. Britain’s greatest customer is the American 
Republic ; and, as we have seen, Germany and France, with a tithe 
of the }>opulation, consume as much as India of British products, and 
more than all the Australian and Canadian colonies combined. The 
independence of the colonies w ill not lessen British trade with them, 
but increase it, because independence will stir their energies and 
make them a much more enterprising people. Hence wealth will be 
produced faster, and the market for fine articles from Britain be 
correspondingly increased. This is proved by the result of American 
independence. 

With full appreciation of the patriotic sentiment which pervades 
the two Leagues, I cannot refrain from asking their members to con- 
sider whether they aie not vvoi king in the wrong direction, and aiding 
to thwart and not to promote the true mission of their country in the 
future. Tiie position which Riitnin should aim to occupy is no less 
than the ‘ Headship of the Race.' as t lie parent of all. Now, even it 
the \arious parts of the Empiie could be federated under one 
sovereign — of which there is as little likelihood as that the Republic 
could be induced to enter — and thus the whole aim of the 1 Federation 
League ' be accomplished, v hat then ? Eleven millions of people will 
have been confederated with her — only this and nothing more — and 
Britain then would only lie first in the smaller division of the race. 
It would not be such a prodigious gain for her after all. We should 
have ‘ Hamlet 9 wit h Hamlet left out. Few persons have a correct 
knowledge of the numbers and increase of the various parts of our 
race. During the jiast ten years the United States added to its 
numbers more than the total present number of English-speaking 
]>eople in all other parts of the world, outside of the United Kingdom. 
Her increase was nearly 12,500,000. The increase of Britain and all 
her English-speaking colonies was not one-half as great — about 
A, 250, 000. Britain added slightly more than 3,000,000 ; Canada only 
750,000 ; New South Wales (last eight years) only 471,000; Victoria 
(last nine years) 710,984 only, all other colonies only trifling numbers. 
Thus, if we place the Republic in one scale, and all the other parts of 
the race in the other, the yearly increase in the first scale would 
more than double that in the second. Even if the United States, 
increase is to be much less than it has been hitherto, yet the child is 
bom who will see more than 400,000,000 under her sway. No 
possible increase of the race can be looked for in all the world .com- 
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biped Comparable to this. Green truly says that its ‘ future home ia 
to, be found along the banks of the Hudson and the Mississippi.’ 
"Why should the parent-land then be counselled by the Imperial League 
to endeavour to form closer ties with her other children than with 
her eldest bom, who must dwarf all the rest of the family combined ? 
What kind of federation is that which leaves the Kepublic out? 
There is no obstacle to forming any tie with the Kepublic that can 
possibly be formed with the Commonwealth of Australia or the 
Dominion of Canada, for, just as soon as these are asked to forgo 
their inborn desire for independence similar to that of the United 
States, their answer will settle the question, if indeed the League 
ever requires to go so far as to ask for Imperial Federation and be 
refused. It should not be necessary for them to place the parent- 
land in a position so humiliating, for that their idea is impracticable 
can be learned in every quarter without exjosing themselves to the 
inevitable and wholly unnecessary rebuff. 

If the ‘ United Empire Trade League ’ ever succeeds in getting the 
Government to call a conference to consider its aim, the end of that 
idea also will have arrived, for few colonial governments could survive 
the support of a Bill appointing delegates to even consider the question 
of discriminating against other nations in favour of Britain. But, as 
in the case of the * Imperial Federation League/ so the ‘ United 
Empire Trade League ’ should be able to satisfy itself before asking a 
conference — only to be refused — that there is no possibility of obtaining 
the co-operation of any English-speaking community in their aims. 

Mistaken, impracticable, and pernicious, however, though the aims 
of these two societies be, yet it is to their membership that we can 
best look for efforts in the right direction for such co-operation of the 
entire race as it is possible to effect ; for their hearts are in the right 
place, and their heads can easily be brought to the favourable con- 
sideration of an idea which postulates for their country a much higher 
position/a much grander mission, than that which they have set 
themselves to secure, a position which will keep her in the rightful 
attitude* of parent toward the entire race which has sprung from her. 

I respectfully ask the patriotic, symi)athetic, and enterprising men 
of these Leagues to permit me to submit for their consideration a 
summary of the ideas which have forced themselves upon me from a 
study of the question made with an earnest desire to secure first the 
unity cS our race, and through that, for it, the mastery of the world, 
for the good of the world. 

First, the great aim of the Federationist should be to draw together 
the masses of all English-speaking countries, and to make them feel 
that they ate really members of the same undivided race, and share 
its triumphs $ that all English-speaking men are brothers who should 
rejoice in each other's prosperity, and be proud of each other's achieve- 
ments* The little faults or shortcomings of the other members should 
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be overlooked, and all should dwell upon what is best in each,' for, as 
members of the same race, what disgraces one necessarily reflects upon 
the entire family. Impossible ‘ Imperial Federation ' and ( Empire 
Trade League 1 should give place to 'Race Alliance/ and so 
embrace all in one common bond, the only test being 

If Sliakeppeare’s tongue be spoken there, 

And songs of Bums be in tlie air. 

Pursuance of this policy during our generation will do much to 
lay the foundation for a true federation of the whole race, as fiir as it 
is possible to combine sovereign powers, and how far that is possible 
is for future generations, not for this, to learn. That it is possible 
to a degree, we of to-day already see. Once earnestly kept in view, 
and laboured for. and lower aims excluded, it is probable that things 
now deemed impossible dreams may prove easy of getting. Indeed, 
the 4 Parliament of man ’ itself is only a question of time in the mind 
of the evolutionist who sees no bounds to the advance of man in the 
line of brotherhood. If we may not look into the future and tell what 
germ is to grow, we can at least do our duty in the present, and cul- 
tivate the soil and plant the germ which ought to grow among the 
members of the same race, lea\ing to posterity the duty of nurturing 
the precious seed, and, we trust, the fruition of our hopes. 

Second, the pirent-land should be urged to encourage her colonies, 
as an able mother encourages her sons, to go forth at maturity and 
play the part of men — loving and reverencing her, but independent. 
The idea of Federation* among colonies should also be encouraged ; 
for no greater calamity could happen than that the various English- 
speaking communities should be divided into small nations, jealous 
of each other. The sad condition of Europe to-day, an armed camp 
contrasted with the United {States, which is ere long to contain an 
English-speaking population as great as the whole of Europe, with- 
out any necessity for a standing army, should be continually in 
mind and proclaimed. The Australian colonies do not require the 
lesson. These are wise and will federate, and as one irresistible power 
keep the peace and rule that quarter of the globe without armies, for 
they, like the Republic, can have no foe ; but the union of England 
and Scotland should be held up to Canada and the United States. I 
should not like to think that I ever had said or ever should say a 
word that would tend to perpetuate upon the American continent 
two divisions of the race, or to feel that I had not exerted myself to 
produce union. The mother-land can do much by reminding Canada 
of her own union with Scotland, and the happy results which flow 
from it. The present unfortunate division of the race in America, bo 
fraught with danger, is Britain’s work ; the duty upon her to correct 
the evil is imperative. Nor is she unequal to the task, for she has* 
done things that other nations cannot parallel. The cession of the 
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Ionian Islands to classic Greece, the recent cession of Heligoland to 
Germany, show her capable of generous, even sublime, action. She 
can rise at times to great heights and teach nations magnanimity. 
All she has done of this nature combined were but little if she united 
the two children which her policy separated a century ago. She 
should tell Canada that whenever it becomes, as it is becoming, a 
question of separate independent existence, or of union with the 
other division of the race, a mother’s blessing would attend union 
with the Republic. With the apj>alling condition of Europe before 
us, it would be criminal for a few millions of people to create a separate 
government and not to become part of a great mass of their own race 
which joins them, especially since the federal system gives each part the 
controlof all its internal affairs, and has pro\ed that the freest govern- 
ment of the parts produces the strongest go\ eminent of the whole. 
The most eminent man in Canada to-day is certainly Goldwin Smith. 
He remains an Englishman with allegiance* unimpaired, yet he tells 
Britain that her position upon the American continent is the harrier to 
sympathetic hmion with her great child, the Republic. He is right. 

Third, much is done to pre\ent harmony in the race by the posi- 
tion that has until recently been held tenaciourdy by the parent -land 
in regard to the fiscal policy which every colony ha* found it best to 
pursue. Seeing that strictly agricultural communities ha\e neved 
amounted to much, it should he regarded as a natural and patriotic- 
desire upon the part of Canadians and Australians to gi\e their 
countries diversified industries, that the \apous aptitudes of the 
people may find scope. Britain need have no fear about her trade. 
Indeed, it is very doubtful if, with all her resources de\ eloped to the 
utmost, she can long continue to meet the demand* for her products 
which must be made upon her, no matter what tariffs may be adopted. 
Where the iron and steel can lie liad to supply the coming wants of 
the world is already troubling Bell, Atkin*on, Hewitt, and other high 
authorities. A writer in the Times (the 12th of July), Mr. Harvey, one 
of the most prominent citizens of Newfoundland and a loyal subject, 
states this point admirably and asks that, ‘ Once let it be granted by 
the majority of the people* of England and Scotland that a man may 
doubt the infallibility of the doctrine of free trade under all circum 
stances, and not be considered a fool or worse.’ 

Fourth, the process of assimilating the political institutions of 
all English-speaking countries should be continued, for it should never 
be forgotten by trueFederationists that different political conditions 
form a great barrier to close sympathetic union. No Parliament since 
that which passed the Reform Bill deserves greater thanks than the 
present one in this respect. It has done much to bring Britain’s 
institutions in accord with the Democratic standard of all the other 
English-speaking nations. ‘ County Councils ’ and especially 4 Free 
Education * are important steps toward the unification cf our race. In 
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like manner the recent Copyright Act of the Republic removes a dif- 
ference. Australasia has also done her part by placing the Republic 
under obligation, her greatly improved Ballot System having already 
been adopted with beneficial results in many of the States. She has 
also the simplest and best system of Land Laws in the world, for which 
we hope the Republic is soon — and the United Kingdom later — to 
discard their own. Thus each of the three great parts improving for 
herself improves also for the benefit of the others. The race enjoying 
the same language, religion, literature, and law should also have the 
harmonising blessings of common political institutions. 

The ground once cleared of 4 Empire Trade League * efforts to 
array one part of the race against the other part, and equally of 
4 Imperial Federation ’ aim<* whicli would shut out the vast majority 
of the l tee and limit the mother-land’s connection to the smaller 
portion, and especially if the division of the race upon the North 
American continent were healed by union, upon the advice of the 
parent, the effort h of all could then be concentrated upon realising 
what Mr. Bolton calls 4 that grand idea, the confederation of all the 
nations which have sprung from the race nurtured in these isles.’ 
The first fruits of this movement would probably be seen in the 
appointment, by the ^rious nations of our race, of international com- 
missions, charged with creating a system of weights, measures, and 
coins, of port dues, patents, and other matters of similar character 
which are of common irit crest. If there be a question upon which 
all authorities are agreed, it is the desirability of introducing the 
decimal system of weights, measures and coins; but an inter- 
national commission seem* the only agency capable of bringing it 
about. 

The habit of producing uniform arrangements for the whole of 
the ra.*e having been created by such commissions, the step would be 
easy to a further development of the international idea. For under 
harmonious conditions Britain would soon be regarded by the English- 
speaking people throughout the world as the mother they all revere, 
and there must inevitably begin a gradual drawing together of the 
whole race. Even to-day, e\ery Federationist has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the idea of war between the two great branches is 
scouted on both sides of the Atlantic. Henceforth, war between 
members of our race may be said to be already banished, for English- 
speaking men will never again be called upon to destroy each other. 
During the recent differences — not with Britain, for Britain and the 
Republic agreed, but with disapproving Canada, which was naturally 
more irritating to the Republic — not a whisper was ever heard upon 
either side of any possible appeal to force as a mode of settlement. 
Both parties in America and each successive government are pledged 
to offer peaceful arbitration for the adjustment of all international 
difficulties — a position which it is to be hoped will soon be reached 
Vol. XXX— No. 175 L L 
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by Britain, at least in regard to all differences with members of the 
same race. 

Is it too much to hope that after this stage has been reached and 
occupied successfully for a period, another step forward would be taken, 
and that, having jointly banished war, a general council should be 
evolved by the English-speaking nations to which may at first only be 
referred ail questions of dispute between them ? This would only be 
making a permanent body to settle differences instead of selecting 
arbiters as required — not at all a serious advance, anil yet it should 
be the germ from which great fruits should grow. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is extolled by the 
statesmen of all parties in Britain, and has just received the compli- 
ment of being copied in the plan for the Australian Commonwealth. 
Building upon it, may we not expect that a still higher Supreme 
Court is one day to come which shall judge between the nations of the 
entire English-speaking race, as the Supreme Court at Washington 
already judges between State- which contain the majority of the race? 

The powers and duties of such a council once established may be 
safely trusted to increase ; to its final influence over the nice, and. 
through the race, o\er the world. no limit can lie set ; in the dim 
future it might e\en come that the pride of the citizen in the race 
as a whole would exceed that which he had in any part thereof; a* 
the citizen of the Republic to-day is prouder of being an American 
than he is of being a nati\e of any State of the Union. Thi- i- a 
far look ahead, no doubt, but patrioti-in is an expan-ive quality, and 
men to-day are as patriotic in regard to an entire continent a- the 
ancients were about their respective cities and provinces. The time 
is coming when even race patriotism will give place to the citizenship 
of the world. 

While the decisions of the council would necessarily be restricted 
to such questions as arose between the members of the race, its in- 
fluence, and in extreme cases its recommendations, if unanimously 
made, could not fail to be of weighty import . We can imagine such 
a tribunal, for instance, unanimously saying a word ui>on occasion 
which would settle the most important subject within our horizon 
of to-day. Is it a very improbable idea that it might hold and obtain 
the unanimous approval of the powers represented, in so holding 
that the peace of the world, in which the industrial English-sj>eaking 
race is most deeply concerned, is a question which other nations can- 
not be allowed wholly to determine for themselves ? The command- 
ing position of our race will place u}>on it correspondingly great offices. 
United as described, it would wield such overwhelming power that 
resistance would be useless. Its verdict could never be questioned ; its 
word would be law. I believe that it is by our race, and through such 
means, that war is most probably to be driven from the world, which 
it disgraces, and the reign of j>eace established among men for ever. 
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In the pursuit of an end so noble, the English-speaking race, 
wherever situated, can confidently be appealed to ; its realisation would 
be a service to mankind which justified labour, expenditure, and even 
risk. The feeble beginnings of the federation of Europe are already 
seen in the * Triple Alliance.’ It may fail because not so overwhelm- 
ingly strong as to render impotent all efforts to cope with it, and all 
depends upon this; but the idea is there, for three nations have 
declared themselves banded together not for the puqiose of aggression, 
defensively not offensively, and only to keep the peace and to punish 
the peacebreaker. \Ve have nothing to do here with the merits of 
the controversy which called it forth, but what this Alliance aims to do 
for the three countries concerned for a few years, the true federation 
of the English -shaking race would be able to do permanently for the 
world. The duty is to be ours, if we co-operate, because ours is the 
only race of which the slightest hope can be entertained that it is 
"oon to become so much stronger than any other race, or possible 
combination of races as united to be omnipotent upon the earth. 

A race alliance w ill hasten the day in the coming of which 1 have 
implicit faith, when our race will lie quite able to say — and will there- 
fore as a duty say — to any powers that threaten to begin the murder 
of human Itcing* in the name of war under any pretence : 

Hohl! I command \ou both, tht one that -tir^ make* mo Lis foe. 

T nfoM to me the cau»r of quarrel, and 1 ill judge betwixt \ou. 

If ever the parent-land and all her children unite in speaking 
these words, it need not be feared that a shot will be fired or a sword 
drawn. The writ of that race union will run the circle round 
and ensure jn'ace. We should thus have the Kriegsverein with power 
so overwhelming that its exercise would never be necessary. The 
Zollverein will come of itself in its own good time, when the various 
members have had time to test and learn their respective capacities 
—what they can learn to produce best at home, and what they must 
continue to purchase abroad. Protective tariffs are in their very 
nature experimental and temporary devices. These require little 
attention from the true federationist ; indeed, the less they receive 
the sooner they will pass away. All the forces at work tend to equi- 
librium of cost throughout the world, and hence the abolition of 
protective duties as no longer necessary. 

It is obvious that such an alliance of the race is dependent upon 
a union of hearts, and that force or pressure would only defeat it. 
No more seeds of lifelong bitterness should be sown. The younger 
members of the race should remember, what is due to the parent; the 
jMirent should seek to retain their love and reverence by being * to 
their faults a little blind and to their virtues very kind ; ’ freely 
according to each when maturity arrives the same independent 
existence and the same exclusive management of its own affitin, aa 
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she claims- for herself and for winch she would rather sink under the 
eea than relinquish. Each member must be free to manage his own 
home as he thinks proper without incurring hostile criticism or 
parental interference. All must be equaL, Allies — not Dependants. 

Fate has given to Britain a great progeny and a great past. Her 
future promises to be no less great and prolific. Many may be the 
members of the family council of all English-speaking nations, each 
complete in itself, which I have predicted as sure to come sooner or 
later ; but, however numerous the children, there can never he but 
one mother, and that mother, great, honoured and beloved by all 
her offspring — as I pray she is to be — * this Sceptred Isle/ my native 
land. God bless her ! 

Andrew Carnegie. 
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FEDERATING THE EMPIRE 

A COLONIAL PLAN 

The great change which lias taken place in the public mind in 
•recent years ujion the irnjiortance to the Empire of maintaining the 
colonial connection found expre>sion at a meeting held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel in July 1884, under the guidance of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Forster, who occupied the chair. * At that meeting — 
which was attended by a large number of members of Parliament of 
both parties, and representatives of the colonies — it was moved by 
the Right Hon. W. H. Smith: ‘That, in order to secure the per- 
manent unity of the Empire, some form of federation is essential.’ 
That resolution was seconded by the Earl of Rosebery, and passed 
unanimously. In November of the same year the Imperial Federa- 
tion League was formed to carry out the objects of that resolution; 
aild the subject has received considerable attention since, both here 
and in the colonies. At the annual dinner of the Imperial Federation 
league two years ago, I ventured to suggest that it would be diffi- 
cult to maintain public interest in the question much longer unless 
some steps were taken to arrive at a practical scheme by which the 
objects aimed at might be attained, and proposed that a conference 
should be called by her Majesty’s Government of delegates from the 
colonies to discuss the matter with them. I added : * I will throw out 
one more suggestion, though perhaps I shall be in advance of public 
opinion in this respect. I believe that if such a convention were 
Vol. XXX— No. 176 MM 
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summoned, and this question were taken up as a practical question, 
and examined with a view to the adoption of such measures as would 
give vitality to the principle of Imperial Federation, a solution would 
be found in bringing to bear that most jwtent of all influences, the prin- 
cipleof self-interest ; andtliat it would besoen tobe perfectly practicable 
to adopt a fiscal policy in regard to this country and the colonies, by 
which each part of the Empire’ would materially strengthen the other, 
renewed vitality be given to the powerful link of affection that now 
binds us together, and a new tie de> eloped by which the colonics 
would vastly increase the power and influence of Great Britain, and 
Great Britain, on the other hand, become of far greater importance 
to her colonies.’ My proposal was adopted \v the Council of the 
League, and the President approached the Prime Minister upon the 
subject. Lord Salisbury saw difficulties in the way, and, before any 
further progress was made, an important circumstance arose 1 taring 
very strongly upon this question of Imperial Federation, and that 
wa£, the determination on the part of the Australasian provinces to 
take up promptly the federation of tho>e great colonies. Lord 
Rosebeiy, with the assent of the Council of the League, then made an 
announcement at the Manrion I Ioum* that the League propped to defer 
pressing the question of a conference pending the local federation 
discussions. The determination subsequently arrived at to again 
rerive the proposal for a conference was the result of a discussion 
which took place when I was absent in Canada. The Prime Minister 
of this country has been again approached, and I cannot hesitate to 
say that the result of the two deputations — one of the Imperial ■ 
Federation League, and the other of the United Empire Traihs League 
— has, in my opinion, given a most important impetus to the .cause 
of Imperial Federation. The suggestion of t he Prime Minister to the 
deputation of the Imperial Federation League*, that a scheme should 
be formulated, appeared to me to involve tin* duty of endeavouring 
to meet that proposal. We had to deal with the fact that the. 
Imperial Government, when approached with reference to this 
measure,* called distinctly upon the league to direct their attention 
to the formulation of some practical pro]>osition by which the 
objects of the League might be reached. His Lordship said: ‘1 
think that we are almost come to the time when schemes should be 
proposed, and that without them we shall not get very far. You 
have stated a problem to us to-night — I may almost call it an enigma. 
If I remember the words, we are to invite the colonies to share in the 
responsibilities and privileges of the Empire in such a manner as not 
to disturb the constitution of tin's country, or that which is enjoyed 
by the colonies. Well, I think that at all events the solution of this 
problem does not lie upon the face of it, and that it will require the 
labour of many able brains before a sat isfactory solution is arrived 
at.’ In response to that invitation, at a meeting of the Council of 
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the Imperial Federation League, the following resolution, moved by 
myself, and seconded by Sir F. Young, was passed unanimously: — 

That a carefully selected committee be appointed to submit to the council 
definite proposals for the consideration of the organisations of the League through- 
out the Empire, b> which the objects of lmperiul Federation may be realised. 

1 venture to think that the enigma suggested by the Premier 

capable of solution, and that measures may be devised by which, 
without conflicting with the self-government enjoyed by the colonies, 
the great object s of Imj)eriftl Federation may be attained. As showing 
the very advanced position in which this mo\ement, in my opinion, 
is placed by the statements of the Prime Minister, I may allude to 
what has taken place since t lie occasion to which I refer as having 
to some extent initiated this movement. It will be remembered 
that a former Premier of the Cape of (iood Hope. Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
visited this-, country a few' months ago. and delivered an address 
before the City of London branch of the Imperial Federation League, 
in which he adopted very much the same line of jiolicy suggested 
by me two year- before, as to the practicability of drawing the bonds 
between the mother-country and the colonies much more closely 
together, and rendering them much more enduring, by means of fiscal 
arrangement* between Great Britain and the colonies. He said: — 

Now* wlmt 1 -In mid recommend, ami wb.it I should tru«*t that the members of 
tin* Keilemtioii League will take up and pro— upon lu*r MajiMps Government, is, 
t lint mi imitation should 1m* addre— cd to the < v<n eminent s of the various colonies 
ami dependent n*- to **»'nd reprc-eututm*- to tin** count rv to con-ider in a confer- 
ence tin* prnct icnbdiU of forming a commercial union between the different 
colonic* and depend’ licit**- <*f tin* Empire. 

Ill it* comments upon this sjieech the Times said : — 

There is still a considerable amount of fetich-worship, hut the idea ^ iijMin w’bich 
any coumiercial union must re-t will not in future incur the furious and unreasoning 
ljOht ility that w oiild hu\ e greeted them twenty \ cur* ago. It is getting to be under- 
lood that free trade i* made for man, not man for fret* trade, and any changes 
that m«\ he propose d w dl lm\e a better chance of being di-Cu.— ed upon their own 
merits rather Ilian m the light of high-and-dry theory bucked by outcries of the 
linn end of the wedge. The British Empire is m» large and so completely self- 
supporting, that it could Aer\ well uffnrd, for the sake of serious political gain, to 
surround itself with a moderate fence. 

The Go\ eminent have recently been urged by a deputation from 
the United Empire Trade League to get rid of two treaties, those 
with Belgium and Germany, which stand in the way of closer fiscal 
relations between tlie mother-country and the colonies. This has 
also been pressed upon her Majesty’s Government by my colleagues 
from Australia and the Gape, and by myself. A very great advance 
has. I think, been made in that direction by the reply of the Prime 
Minister that the Government of this country w ill address itself to any 
possible means to remove the obstructions imposed by those two 
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treaties upon the fiscal relations of the different parts of the Empire. 
His Lordship said : — 

With regard to those two unlucky treaties which were made by Lord Palmer- 
ston's Government some thirty years ago, when, 1 must say, the matters of our re- 
lations with the colonies could not have been fully considered, we have tried U> 
find out from official records what the species of reasoning was wliich induced the 
statesmen of that day to sign such tery unfortunate pledges. ... I can give you 
with the greatest confidence, I think, the assurance that not only will not this 
Government, but any future Government, ever be disposed to enter into any sueb 
engagements again. . . . The matter must be one which the Government will care- 
fully watch, and 1 have no doubt that before a very long time has elapsed some 
means of mitigating this evil muy be found. 

i* 

There Tiave been other indications of an improved sentiment 
with regard to the position of the colonies. I now refer to the 
peerages conferred upon Sir George Stephen and 1-adv Macdonald. 
I allude to those two facts as indicating a most imjiortant advance 
in regard to the i>osition of the various colonies throughout 
the Empire. The time has eoine when the Government of this 
country has declared in the most effective manner — and it is the 
first time it has ever gone to that extent — that service to the 
Crown performed in the colonies will lie accepted and recognised in 
the same manner as if it had been performed in any part of Great 
Britain. Of course it is obvious that this can only bo done when othei 
things are equal, and that the occasions are probably few and far 
between when such a recognition can be given. 

To come more directly to the subject under consideration. I 
believe all are agreed that the leading objects of the Imperial 
Federation League are to find means by which the colonies, the out- 
lying portions of the Empire, may ha\e a certain voice and weight 
and influence in reference to the foreign ]>oliry of this country, in 
which they are all deeply intended, and sometimes more deeply 
interested than the United Kingdom iNelf. In the next place, that 
measures may be taken by which all the jiower and weight and in- 
fluence that these great British communities in Australasia, in South 
Africa, and in Canada posse** shall lie brought into ojieration for the 
strengthening and defence of the Empire. The discussion of these 
questions has led to a great deal of progress. We have got rid of n 
number of fallacies that obtained in the minds of a good many arsons 
in relation to the means by which those objects are to lie attained. 
Most people ha\e come to the conclusion stated by Lord Rosebery at 
the Mansion House, that a Parliamentary Federation, if practicable, in 
so remote, that during the coming century it is not likely to make any 
very great advance. We have also got rid of the fallacy that it was 
practicable to have a common tariff throughout the Empire. It is not, 
in my opinion, consistent with the constitution either of England 
or of the autonomous colonies. The tariff of a country must rest 
of necessity mainly with the Government of the day, and involves 
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such continual change and alteration as to make uniformity im- 
practicable. 

Now the matter resolves itself, in my judgment, into the 
important question whether, in view of the constitution of Great 
Britain, and in view of the constitutions of the great colonies, it is 
not possible and practicable to devise a means by which those 
colonies will have all the voice and all the influence to which they 
are entitled in reference to the foreign policy of this country. 
Many of my readers will remember that when the Marquis of Lome 
returned from discharging the duties of Governor-General of Canada, 
which lie j>erformed in the most able and satisfactory manner, he 
delivered at the Royal Colonial Institute an address on Imperial 
Federation. I am inclined to believe that sufficient attention has 
not been given to the very practicable means he then suggested, by 
which the Governments of the colonies could have a voice in the 
foreign policy of the Empire. Having examined the subject in all 
its t)earings, and having devoted a great deal of thought and con- 
sideration to it, I bclie\e that the solution of what I am afraid 
Ix>rd Sal i> bury considers an insoluble enigma will be* found in that 
direction. I regard the time as near at hand when the great pro- 
vinces of Australasia will Ik* confederated under one Government. 
1 consider that a most vitally important movement, not only to 
those colonies, but to the Empire itself, because it is in that 
direction that I look for a grout advance with regard to Imperial 
Federation. 1 know there may be differences of opinion upon that 
point ; but I believe that, great as are the difficulties which lie in the 
way of inducing provinces to give up their autonomy and merge 
themselves in a larger body in which they may be over-weighted, 
the advantages and necessities to Australasia of being united under 
one central Government are so great that they will steadily overcome 
all obstacles which stand in the way of such a movement. When 
that has been done it will he followed, I doubt not, at a very early 
day by a similar course on the jwrt of South Africa, and then we 
shall* stand in the jiosition of having three great dominions, common- 
weal tbs, or realms, or whatever name is found most desirable on the 
part of the people who adopt them — three great British communities, 
each under one central and strong Government. When that is 
accomplished, the measure which the Marquis of Lorne has suggested, 
■of having the representatives of these colonies dining the term of 
their office here in London, practically Cabinet Ministers, will give to 
the Government of England an opportunity of learning in the most 
direct and complete manner the views and sentiments of each of 
those great British communities in regard to all questions of foreign 
policy affecting the colonies. I would suggest that the representa- 
tives of those three great British communities here in London should 
be leading members of the Cabinet of the day of the country they 
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represent, going out of office when their Government is changed. 
In that way they would always represent the country, jand neces- 
sarily the views of the party in power in Canada, in Australasia, 
and in South Africa. That would involve no constitutional change ; 
it would simply require that whoever represented those dominions 
in London should have a seat in their own Parliament, and be a 
member of the Administration. It requires no material alteration 
in the constitution of this country, and it would be found entirely 
practicable to provide that when a member of the Cabinet of 
Australasia, of South Africa, or of Canada represented it in Ixmdon, 
he should officio be sworn a member of the Privy Council in Eng- 
land, and practically become a Cabinet Minister here, or at any 
rate should be in a position to be called upon to meet tlie Cabinet 
on every question of foreign policy, or, at all events, when any ques- 
tion that touched a colonial interest was beuig considered. In that 
way their Government* would be brought in perfect rapport with 
the. Imperial Government. And the advantage would be twofold : 
they would have the op]K>rt unity of addressing to the whole Cabinet 
the views that animated the Governments of their colonies, and they 
would have the advantage of learning fully the views of the Govern- 
ment of this country, and in that way be able to communicate its 
sentiments more perfectly to their respective colonies. I do not 
doubt that ip almost every instance her Majesty's Government would 
have their united support on any question of foreign policy that 
touched a colonial interest. They would thus have the heartiest and 
most enthusiastic support of those three great subsidiary Govern- 
ments forming a complete whole. In that way l believe that, while 
they would be quite unable to overrule, as it would lie most unwise 
that they should be able to overrule, the Government charged with 
the administration of public affairs in Great Britain, they would be 
able so to represent their view* a*> to give them all the weight to 
which they are entitled. I think that would fully meet the views of 
the outlying portions of the Empire, gi\ing them as it would an 
opportunity of expressing their opinions, ami of exercising their 
influence in relation to questions of foreign ]>olicy. 

And now comes the next question, that of defence. No one can 
fail to see how advantageous it would be for England to appear before 
the world with the knowledge on the part of every foreign country 
that she was not standing alone, but acting with the united in- 
fluence and support of those gnat British dominions, which at no 
distant day will liave a ]>opulation larger than that of Great Britain. 
The moral weight and the prestige thus given would be considerable, 
but the means of concerting united action for defence between those 
outlying portions of the Empire and the Government of the day 
here would be the most effective and practical method by which they 
could aid and support each other. Many persons, I am aware, both 
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in the colonies and here, have looked upon the question of the de* 
fence of the Empire as best promoted and secured by a direct 
•contribution to the support of the army and navy of this country. 
That 1 regard as a very mistaken opinion, and I believe that there is 
a much more effective means of promoting the object in view. In 
my opinion, no contribution to the army and navy of England on the 
part of Canada would have contributed to the defence of the Empire 
in a greater degree than the mode in which the public money in 
(Canada has been expended for that pur]>ose. We have expended, in 
addition to an enormous grant of land, over a million ]>ounds sterling 
per annum, from the first hour that we became a united country dofrn 
to the present day, in Yon. -trading a great imperial highway across 
Canada from ocean to ocean, not only furnishing the means for the 
expansion of the trade and the de velopment of Canada, but providing 
the means of intercommunication at all seasons between the differ- 
ent parts of the country. Lon is Kiel and a mere handful of half- 
breeds were able to. terrorise the whole of the North-West of Canada 
in 1870 for half a year, until the arrival of Lord Wolseley, who 
occupied throe months in reaching that place after the spring opened. 
I/ord WoLeley conld now perform the same journey within two days. 
On the last occasion on which a rising occurred in 1885, but ninety 
miles of the Canadian Pacific Kailwav remained incomplete. In 
twenty-four hours 4,000 men had \olunteered from every part of 
Canada to go at once to t lit* North-West, and the disturbance was 
quelled, without calling iqion this country for the slightest assist- 
ance. We hau\ therefore, not only provided the means of inter- 
communication. the mean* of carrying on our trade and business, 
but have nNo established a great im]>erial highway which England 
might to-moirow find almost e-<cntial for the maintenance of her 
| mwer in the Hast. Not only has Canada furnished a highway across 
the Continent, but it has brought Yokohama three weeks nearer to 
Tiondon than it is T>y the Suez Canal. I give that as an illustration 
that there are other means which, in iny judgment, may contribute 
much more to the increased strength and the greatness of the Empire 
than any contribution that could be levied ujion any of the colonies. 

It is admitted that England has nearly reached the limit of its 
expansion in these islands. But she lias unlimited power of expan- 
sion in tlie outlying portions of the Empire. She jiossesses to-day 
all the most inqiortant sections of the world adapted for European 
colonisation — Australasia, South Africa, .and Canada. I do not 
undervalue her other possessions, but I am now shaking of the 

■ means of building up great and powerful British communities. The 
expenditure by the Government of Canada that has successfully 

. opened up those enormous tracts of country in the great North-West 

• of Canada, which promise to be the granary of the world, is of itself 

• the best means of making England Btrong and prosperous, as it will 
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attract a large British population thither. Many persons are labouring 
under a great mistake with reference to the position of Canada and 
the rapidity with which it has advanced. As a matter of fact no 
place in the world has made greater progress and more substantial 
advance in the last twenty-four years, since it was united under one 
Government. Great as is the development of the United States of 
America, where they have increased their population since the date 
of their independence twenty-three times, that of Canada is still 
greater, as the population has in the same period increased twenty-seven 
times, and there is every reason to expect a still more rapid increase 
.now that they have opened up by their magnificent line of intercom- 
munication the enormous stretch of country remaining for develop- 
ment west of Lake Superior. 

There is no doubt that in a comparatively few years a large 
population will occupy Canada, and that England will be strength- 
ened by a great British auxiliary on the northern half of the continent 
of North America. Canada has in addition ex|>ended since confedera- 
tion over forty millions of dollars uj>on her militia and mounted 
police, and in the e>tabli>hment of a military college, which, I am 
proud to know from one of the highest authorities, is second to no 
military school in the world, and of nine other military schools 
and batteries in the various provinces of which Canada is composed. 
In 1889 Canada expended no less than two millions of dollars on the 
militia and the North-West mounted police, which any one who knows 
the country will admit is a most effect i\ e means of defence. It is 
true we have a comparatively small permanent force, but we have 
established military schools*, and we have such a nucleus of a further 
force as in case of need would enable us to de\elop the militia in 
the most effective manner, consisting of 37,000 volunteers who are 
trained annually, and a reserve of 1,000.000 men, liable to be called 
upon should the necessity arise. One of the most effective means 
adopted by the Irrq>erial Parliament for the defence of the Empire in 
by subsidising fast steamers built under Admiralty supervision, with 
armament which can be a\ailable at a moment’s notice. These 
steamers could maintain their position and keep up mail communica- 
tion in time of war, or be used for the trans]>ort of troops. Canada 
has contributed 15,000/. a year to a splendid line of steamers, such as 
I have described, now plying between Canada, Jajian, and China, and 
baa offered no less than 165,000/. per annum to put a service like 
the ‘Teutonic’ between .England and Canada, and a fast service 
between Canada and Australia. All these splendid steamers would 
be effective as cruisers if required for the protection of British com- 
merce and the transport of troops and thousands of volunteers from 
the colonies to any point that the protection of the Empire demanded. 
These actual facts* illustrate, in my opinion, the best mode of con- 
tributing to the strength and defence of the Empire. In my judg- 
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ment, instead of adding to its defence, the strength of a colony would 
be impaired by taking away the means which it requires for its 
development and for increasing its defensive power, if it were asked 
for a contribution to the army and navy. Any such contribution 
would be utterly insignificant in its value compared with what is 
now being accomplished. The same may be said of Australia. Does 
any person supjiose it would be strengthening the Empire if for any 
such purpose the means now used for the creation of a navy of her 
own, for fortifying the country, and opening it up for development 
from one end to the other were diverted to some other purpose ? 

I will now approach what I am afraid will be regarded as a very 
controversial i»art of my argument, but I am again encouraged to do 
so by the statement which the Prime Minister made to the deputation 
from the United Empire Trade League. His lordship said : — 

I deeply feel the very great importance of the subject submitted to us to-day, 
which not only involves those questions which were dealt with by the deputation 
which waited upon me two days ago, namely, our relations and the continuance 
of our relations w r ith our colonies but also raises those vast fiscal qu« stions 
which aro engaging more than any other political or perhaps social questions the 
attention of everj nation in the world. . . . If you give a preferential treatment— 
that j« t a better price - to jour colonu s, it must be u better price than thatw'hich, 
with unrestricted competition, obtaining now. A better price to the producer 
inruns a more disagreeable price to the consumer; and wdiat we have to know 
before we can formulate any propositions, or before we can invite our colonies to 
any kind of federation — w'luit it is we ha\e to know is, bow far the people of 
this country would Is* disposed to support a policy of which, I imagine, the most 
prominent features are preferential taxes on com, preferential taxes on meat, and 
preferential taxes on wool. Some people may saj’jou can have these prefer- 
ential tuxes. wit bout any increase of price to the conMimcr. ... On these matters 
public opinion nin**t be formed before any Government can act. Xo Government 
can impose its own opinion upon the people of the country in these matters. It is 
the duty of those who feel themselves to be the leaders of such a movement, and 
the apostles of such a doctrine, to go forth and fight for it, and W'hen they have 
convinced the people of the country the battle will be won. 


I cannot think that I^ord Salisbury is entirely sound in the view 
which he propounded, that the objects at which, certainly, the United 
Empire Trade league aimed could not be accomplished without 
increasing the cost of living to the consumers in this country. He 
aaid, ‘ A better price to the producer means a more disagreeable price 
to the consumer.’ In the first place, the question of supply has to 
be considered. Whence are the bread and meat to come from to 
supply the enormous demands of this country? I am going to 
quote a very high an8 distinguished authority, and one who will be 
regarded as such not only in England but in the United States and 
in Canada, and I may say throughout the British Empire ; I refer to 
a speech delivered, and which I read with the greatest pleasure, by 
Sir Lyon Playfair at Leeds on a recent occasion. In delivering a 
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very exhaustive and able statement in regard to the McKinley 
Tariff, he especially drew attention to an important fact, which was, 
that the time was near at hand when, owing to the increased 
population of the United States of America and the exhaustion of 
their wheat lands — because both are going on with great rapidity — 
the United States would be unable to furnish bread to this country. 
He said : — 

Canada lias shown much energy in opening up her vast possessions by railways 
and by steamboats. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans art* now connected by an 
iron band. Canada can grow for us nil the food which we now tako from the 
United States. / In less than twenty years the latter v ill hate no surplus food to . 
Send, so it is the interest of England to aid the ih'M*lop.ncnt of Canadian agricul- 
ture. New markets are springing up for Canadian produce, and the prices, e\en of 
tbe threatei/ed barley and eggs him* not fallen. A* Canada, like other nations, 
can only sell by exchange tor what she bu\** in commodities these will have to 
come from England and other market > b\ reciprocal trade. The natural effect of 
the act will be to draw together Canada and England. Trade is not conducted hy 
sentiment. If we buy from Canada j»lu* must buy from us. Our great colony ha> 
boundless resources in agriculture, and in mining, forest, mid fishing industries, 
from Nova Scotia on the Atlantic to Jlritidi Columbia on the Pacific. Through 
tbe latter ocean, the markets of India, Japnn, and Chinn are opened to her. 

I believe that every person who has taken the trouble to get 
accurate information in respect to Canada will endorse that state- 
ment, that it i'. only a question of time and only si question of 
development for Canada to be able to produce all the food, both 
bread and meat, that is now sent from the United States to this 
country. This meets the question of supply, .and the cnmjietition of 
India, Australia, and Canada will regulate the price. Who can doubt 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer of England could sit'down with 
the then members of the Cabinet representing Australasia. South 
Africa, and Canada, and de\ise a fiscal jiolioy, not a common tariff, 
between England and these three colonies, that would gi\e an enor- 
mous development and expansion to Australasia, to South Africa, amf 
to Canada, and at the same time give a \aluahle stimulus to the 
trade of this country ? — because I need not repeat the truism, which is 
familiar to every one, that trade follows the flag. It is only necessary 
to look to the statistics of the colonies, and of foreign countries, to 
,866 how very much greater British trade is, in pro]*>rtion to ]*opula- 
. tion, with the former than with the latter. I believe that it is per- 
fectly practicable to devise such a ]>olicy as would give 1 hat enormous 
development which would be required in order to enable Canada in 
twenty years, as Sir Lyon Playfair has said, to take the place of the 
'United States of America in furnishing corn and cattle for the United 
Kingdom, not only without inflicting any injury upon any portion of 
the Empire, bat on the other hand greatly increasing the trade of 
this country. If the Mark I>ane prices are examined, or the report 
of the Board of Agriculture, it will be found that in 1890 and 1891 
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there was* a fluctuation in com of 10*. 6 d. a quarter, and you mil 
And that it had to reach practically 10*. a quarter before it made a 
halfpenny difference upon the .four-pound loaf. I am inclined to 
think that 5*. a quarter imposed upon all foreign com would be 
sufficient advantage* to the com of India, Australasia, and Canada, 
that it would not affect the cost of bread, and that it would yet give 
an immense impetus and advance to the development of the colonies 
and of their i rade with Great Britain. Let me give you an illustration 
with reference to meat. Canada, in consequence of the existence of 
pleuro-pneumonia in the United States of America, is able to send 
her cattle into this country without being subjected to slaughter on 
arrival. Mr. Husk, the highest authority in the United States of 
America on that question, has declared that it gives an advantage to 
Canada of from eight to twelve dollars a head — say ten dollars. The 
result is, that with that advantage an immense expansion «of the 
trade took place in Canada. I^ast year we sent 123,000 head of 
cattle from Canada to England, which resulted in putting over a 
million dollars more money into the pockets of the people of Canada 
than the United States received for the same number, and yet no 
one in 1 1 its country e\er heard an insinuation that the price of meat 
was affected. This is an illustration, therefore, how England can give 
an important advantage to her colonies without affecting the cost 
of the consumer'* bread or meat. 

In supi>ort of these views I may add that I took the opportu- 
nity during the journey** which my late lamented friend Sir John 
Macdonald and 1 made in Canada during the recent elections to 
discuss this subject fully with him, and 1 am glad to be able to say 
that that distinguished statesman told me he was prepared to endorse 
most heartily such a proposition, and that it would receive when pro- 
pounded the best support that In* could give to it. He is unhappily 
no longer with us to give his invaluable aid, but the expression of 
such an opinion will, I know, have great weight. When the founder 
of the Imperial Federation league, the late Mr. Forster, came to 
discuss the question of Imperial Federation with me eight years ago, 
l told him that the most careful consideration I had been able to give 
the subject led me to the conclusion that the means of drawring the 
colonies and the mother-country more closely together and binding 
them for all time would have to lx* found in such fiscal arrange- 
ments as 1 was satisfied could be made, by which the outlying 
portions of the Empire would be treated by this great country on a 
different footing from foreign countries. His reply was, * Well, lam a 
free-trader, but I am not so fanatical a free-trader that I should not 
be perfectly willing to adopt such a policy as that for the great and 
important object of binding this great Empire together.’ 

I believe that by the mode suggested the colonies may obtain 
such voice and influence in the foreign policy of this country as would 
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amply satisfy them, and that, on the other hand, an increased strength 
would be given to the Empire by concerting the necessary measures 
for the purpose of common defence. I have endeavoured to offer 
my Humble solution of the enigma to which the MarquiB of Salisbury 
referred. I may say that I have done so ‘with diffidence. I 
make these suggestions with an open mind, prepared to abandon 
my own views if any better means of attaining the same object can 
be suggested. I shall give my hearty support to any proposal by 
which the great and important objects of the Imperial Federation 
League can be realised.- 

• Charles Tcpper. 
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QUESTION, OF DISESTABLISHMENT 


No one who knows what the village church is to English life as well 
as to English landscape can wish to see Disestablishment made a 
party question. A party question, however, it is evidently about to be 
made. It seems likely to take the place of the now nearly defunct 
Home Rule. Nor, with the present suffrage, can the end, apparently, 
be very doubtful. The Nonconformihts, the Roman Catholics, and 
the section of Radicals* which wants no religion, are together a large 
vote. I was surprised to hear when I was last in England, on what 
I thought good authority, that while the Church, through the 
increased activity of the clergy, had gained ground in the cities, she 
had not gained ground in the country, where, my informants said, 
the peasantry, from quizes not easily defined, were apt to have a 
social feeling against the jvirson. But, aj>art from the political forces 
actually in the field. Disestablishment npf>ears to have in its favour 
the general drift of things. 

I think it olnioiih (-«\ s Mr. frhuhtonc) that so wide a question cannot become 
practical until it ‘•hall liu\e grown fumilinr to the public mind by thorough 
di.-cuh-ion, with the further condition that the proposal, when thoroughly di*- 
cut^ed, shall be approved. Neither, 1 think, can such a change arise, in a country 
such as ours, except with a large observance of the principles of equity and 
liberality, as well as with the general consent of the nation. We can hardly, 
however, be surjtrised if those who obserie that a current, almost throughout the 
civilised world , slowly sets in that direction, should desire , or fear, that among our- 
selves, too , it shall be found necessary to cqterate. 

* These observations,’ says Lord Selbome in his earnest and 
powerful defence of the Church of England against Disestablishment, 

‘ afford much scope for reflection.’ They afford to the friends of the 
Establishment the same sort of scope for reflection which is afforded 
to an Irish family by the shriek of its Banshee. Translated into 
common language they seem to mean, 1 My reason for not declaring 
at once in favour of Disestablishment is that I am not sure that as 
yet it has, what it presently will have, the majority of votes upon its 
side.' Even the caveat in favour of equity and liberality iB exposed, 
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as the history of the Irish Land Bills shows, to unforeseen and in- 
calculable interpretation. 

Lord Selbome denies the reality of the current which Mr. 
Gladstone descries, slowly setting towards Disestablishment through- 
out the civilised world, and tells us not to bo scared by a phantom. 
In every monarchical country of Europe, he bids’ us observe, the 
Church is still established and endowed ; in some, as in Austria and 
in Bussia, it is still in a high degree established and endowed, even 
monasteries with their estates there remaining undisturbed. Every- 
where there are Ministries of Public Worship. * Even republican 
France has her Established Church, subsidis'd by the State. This is 
true, and it is true that even in republican Switzerland there is still 
a Cantonal, though not a Federal, connection of the State with the 
Church. But on what sort of footing is the Church in the more 
advanced countries now established and emit wed, comjmred with the 
footing on winch she was established and endowed in the old Catholic 
days? No longer half mistress of the realm, or forming a great 
estate of it, she has sunk into a pensioner, and a not very beloved or 
honoured pensioner, of the Government. In Franco, once the realm 
of her eldest son, where a century and a half, ago she could* put men 
to death for offences against her. she now shares her dole, not only 
with heretics but with Jews, while in the French province of Algeria 
she shares it with Mussulmans. In the land of Philip the Second, 
‘though almost the whole population still professes his creed, her 
position is hardly higher or more secure than in the land of Ixmis 
the Fourteenth. There, too, instead of dominating, shei> a creature 
of the Government, her enormous proi>erty has been secularised, and 
she has become a paid servant of the State. Education, the key of 
social character and influence, lias been generally wrested out of her 
hands. Marriage, also, has been transferred from her exclusive 
dominion to that of the magistrate. To take an instauce from the 
Protestant side, how great is the cliunge in the relation of the* 
Church in general to the State since the days in which Calvin was 
dictator! If in Austria and Bmria the process is not .so flvr advanced, 
it is because they are behind the other nations in the general race. 
The Bepublics are the last birth of Time, they are the leading shoots 
of political growth, and in them the connection lietween Church and 
State is weakest. All the footprints j>oint the same way. The only 
apparent exception is the restoration of the Established Church o£ 
France by Napoleon. The violence of the extreme revolutionary \ 
jwvrty had for the time outrun j>opular conviction, and thus a 
reactionary despot was enabled to take a step backward, dnd by his 
fiat reinstate an institution of the past. But how altered was that 
institution in ita estate and in its relation to the Government from 
the Established Church of the Bourbons r* J ^ " ■* * 

JjQrd Selbome seems to overlook the greatest case of a 11. The 
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Papacy, once' the supremely established and imperially endowed 
Church of Catholic Europe, has been both disestablished and dis- 
endowed. Its chief is now ‘ the prisoner of the Vatican/ subsisting 
on the alms of the faithful. It is true his spiritual power'over the 
people has been increased by becoming purely spiritual, and by the 
concentration upon him of the allegiance of the Catholic Churches, 
which, having lost the support of the national (fovernments, now look 
to their ecclesiastical chief alone. This in itself is a fact suggestive, 
jierhaps, of caution to the statesman, while it is reassuring to the 
churchman; but it does not contradict Mr. Gladstone’s diagnosis of 
the situation. 

In all the South American Republics, except Mexico, Lord Sel- 
borne reminds us there is still an Established Church. Mexico is a 
striking exception. So late as 181«3 there was an auto de f&, where 
now no religious procession .can take place. No priest even can appear 
publicly in his priest ly garments. But in the other Republics the 
connection between Church and State, though it subsists, is greatly 
altered, and the position of the Church is far different, both in regard 
to establishment and in regard to endowment, from what it was in 
Spanish times. The priest lias lost hi* political hold. In this case, 
therefore, again the tendency i> no phantom. In all the countries 
there is likely to be a halt and a breathing-time after a great change. 
But the shadow will go buck on the dial when the movement from 
religious privilege towards religious equality is reversed. What is 

the severance of the Church from the State, whereby the Government 

• * 

declares its entire impartiality in matters of opinion, but the ratifi- 
cation of that freedom of inquiry which, while the results of political 
revolutions are still doubtful, is the clear and ine>timable gain of our 
modern civilisation? 

In the communities of North America, l^ord Selbome says, as 
there never was a connection between Church and State there ran 
have been no tendency to its dissolution. But the truth is, in most 
of the colonies there formerly was a connection. In Massachusetts 
and in Connecticut it was close, as Quakers and other sectaries found 
to their cost ; nor was it dissolved without a struggle. In Massachu- 
setts the law provided for the maintenance of ministers as well as of 
M'hools, and for the punishment of religious offences, such as pro- 
fanity and a disregard of the Sabbath. In Connecticut, Palfrey says, 
no church could be founded wit hout permission from the General 
Court, and every citizen was obliged to pay in proportion to his 
means towards the support of. the minister of the geographical parish 
of his residence. Ministers were exempt from taxation of every Jriad, 
The ‘Blue Laws/ so far as they had any real existence, were of the 
nature of legislation against sin, wLich implies an identification of 
the civil with the ecclesiastical power. Nothing of the connection 
now remains except — the Sunday law, of which some agnostics com- 
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plain as theocratic ; restraints on blasphemous publications, which are 
aa much dictated by regard for decency and for the public peace as 
by regard for religion ; the exemption of churches from municipal 
taxation ; and a very slight religious element in the teaching of the 
public schools, not so much enforced by the State as generally 
demanded by public feeling. The exemption of Church property 
from taxation extends to the property of all Churches alike, nor is it 
"likely to continue long. The Congress of the United States is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the first commandment of the Constitution to 
establish any religion. There are some who would like to insert into 
the Constitution a recognition of the Deity, but this proposal makes 
no way. The President of the United States* annually proclaims a 
4 national thanksgiving day/ in compliance, however, with national 
sentiment, and without power of enforcement. 

In French Canada, the Roman Catholic Church retains its 
revenues in virtue of an article in the treaty of cession, but it levies 
tithes only on its own members. The authority vested in the bishops 
for the regulation of parishes draws with it, though indirectly, a cer- 
tain amount of legal power in municipal affairs. But the political 
influence which makes it more powerful in the province than any 
establishment could be, is entirely beyond the law. 

In British Canada, the Church was originally established; re- 
serves of land were set apart for its ministers, the university was 
confined to its members, and its bishop had a seat in the Council. 
But as soon as the colony obtained self-government, Disestablish- 
ment ensued ; the clergy reserves were secularised, and the university 
was thrown open to students of all religions, while the high Angli- 
cans seceded and founded a separate university of their own. A 
faint odour of departed privilege still clings to what was once the 
State Church, clergymen of which now and then allow it to be felt, 
that they regard the members of other Chu relies as Dissenters, while 
the bishops, unlike those in the United States, retain the title of 
4 lord/ Of the endowments, there remain about forty rectories which 
were carved out of the clergy reserves before secularisation. Other- 
wise there are no traces of the connection between Church and 
State in monarchical Canada, saving those which have their counter- 
parts in the American Republic. 

Not only does religious equality in all material respects prevail 
in the United States and in British Canada, but it is thoroughly 
accepted by everybody, and by the immense majority prized and 
lauded as an organic principle of New World civilisation. In British 
Canada, a few Anglicans may perhaps look back wistfully to the days 
of the clergy reserves. The Roman Catholic priest in the New World 
as well as in the Old World has in his pocket the encyclical which 
declares that his Church ought everywhere to be established, and that 
Government ought to use its power for her support. But, in the 
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New World, the pocket is very deep, and there seems no disposition 
to draw forth the missive. In fact, we hear that some of the chiefs 
of the Romrfn Catholic Church avow a preference for the free system. 
In Ontario, and in Manitoba, the Homan Catholics retain the privi- 
lege of separate schools, which, however, they owe, not to Canadian, 
but to Imperial legislation. In Manitoba they have come, and in 
Ontario they are likely to come, into collision with the common- 
wealth on this question. But the privilege, though a State favour, 
is in the line, not of connection, but of separation. The tribute in 
the shape of public subsidies, which the Roman Catholic Church ex- 
torts by her political influence in the states of the Union where there 
is a large Irish vote, i» paid, not in the name of religion, but in that 
of charity. There is now a strong reaction against any such sectarian 
use of public funds. 

The property of the American Churches, and the legal rights at- 
tached to membership of them or to their officers, are, of course, in 
the keeping of the civil law. This has been adduced as proof of-the 
existence in America of a connection between the State and the 
Church. The same reasoning would establish the existence of a 
connection between the State and the Society of Freemasons or 
the Jockey Club. 

The case in favour of Disestablishment in Ireland was particu- 
larly strong, and the cause of the State Church was weighted with a 
|>ainful history. Vet the defence were able to show that the 
general principle was involved, and that the shafts of the assailants 
glanced logically from t lie Irish to the English Establishment, while 
they almost struck full on the Establishment in Wales. Let it be 
observed, too, that nobody thought of transferring the privilege and 
the endowment from the Church of the minority to that of the 
majority; while concurrent endowment, though it had much to re- 
commend it from a jiolitical point of view, was proposed, only to be 
decisively rejected. Here again, surely, the tendency to which Mr. 
Gladstone points was proved to be no phantom, but a reality. 

But what proof can be stronger than the career of Mr. Gladstone 
himself V He who gave Ireland religious equality, had once seceded 
from a Government because it broke the principle of a State religion 
by proposing a small additional grant to Maynooth. He who is now 
apparently ready to put the question of Establishment to the vote, 
once wrote a treatise on the relation between Church and State 
in which, soaring above the ordinary arguments derived from the 
usefulness to the commonwealth of religion in promoting public 
morality, he maintained that the nation, like the individual, had a 
conscience which bound it to choose, support, and propagut c the true 
faith. Nobody was to hold civil office or exercise political power who 
did not belong to the State Church. The members of the Govern- 
ment were to bo ‘worshipping men/ and were to sanctify their 
Vol. XXX— No. 1 76 NN 
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administrative acts by prayet and praise, Macaulay had no difficulty 
ill showing that Governments are meant to govern, not to settle theo- 
logical questions, and that if no power was to be exercised except* 
upon Church principles, much inconvenience, to which he might 
have added much hypocrisy, would ensue. He had no difficulty in 
dissolving the ingenious, but unhistorical, hypothesis pf a restrictive 
treaty by which Mr. Gladstone tried to escape the awkward conse- 
quences of an application of his principles to the Indian Empire. He 
had no difficulty in showing that such half-measures of persecution 
as the application of civil disabilities were at once iniquitous and 
futile. He might almost have contented himself with saying that 
only a person could have a conscience, and that- the personality of the 
nation was a figment. But when he comes, as an orthodox Whig, 
to propound his own defence of a Church Establishment, saying that 
he will give Mr. Gladstone his re\enge, he does give 3Ir. Gladstone 
his revenge indeed. His own theory is, in reality, as untenable «as 
that over which he has been enjoying an easy though brilliant 
triumph. An institution, he says, besides the primary object for 
which it is intended, may serve a secondary object, just as a hos- 
pital intended for the accommodation of the sick may also serve, by 
its architectural beauty, as an ornament to the public street. 
Government is meant to take care of our temporal interests, and is 
properly fitted for that purpose alone ; but if that is not employment 
enough for it, it may, as a sort of by-play, take to providing for our 
spiritual interests as well. A singular sort of by-play, surely, it 
would be. The appearance of a building belongs to architecture as 
properly as its arrangement. The encouragement of art by a politi- 
cal Government, which Macaulay adduces as another illustration, is 
not less beside the mark, Rince it is art in general that Government 
encourages, not a particular school of artists. The civil ruler in es- 
tablishing a religion need not, Macaulay says, decide which religion 
is true, but only which is best for his practical purposes ; he will give 
the Scotch Presbyterianism, though lie may himself be an Anglican* 
because Presbyterianism, though not the most true, may be most 
suited for the Scotch. But what is his criterion ? Is he to assume 
that the religion of the majority is the best ? He helps to secure to 
thq*privileged religion a majority by establishing it, and thus vitiates 
his own test. Besides, how is he to measure and provide for changes 
of conviction, such as in the course of inquiry may take place? 
Suppose he had been called upon to legislate in the period of the 
Beformation, when the majority was shifting from day to day. Nor 
does Macaulay wholly escape the charge, which he brings against Mr. 
Gladstone, of feeble and ineffective persecution. It is a kind of per- 
secution, though a very feeble and ineffective kind, to*compel the 
minority to contribute to the support of a religion which they believe 
to be false, perhaps destructive of souls, and to degrade their minis- 
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tere by exclusion from the rank and privilege whieh those of the 
Established Church enjoy. Macaulay is acting as a philosophic poli- 
tician, on the principle that all Teligions are to the statesman equally 
useful, and he forgets that to men of strong religious convictions 
any religion but their own is dangerous falsehood, to be forced to 
contribute to the support of which is of all tyrannies the meet 
repulsive. 

But are not these mighty opponents fighting in the clouds? On 
earth we have had despots imposing their religions on conquered 
communities — as Ferdinand the Second imposed his Catholicism on 
Bohemia when it was wrested from Protestantism, as Louis the 
Fourteenth irrq>oned his Catholicism on a German province when it 
fell into his hands. But has any king or governor ever selected a 
religion by the light of his own conscience and imposed it on the 
people ? Has the process ever been one of speculative reasoning or 
conviction? For the origin of Establishment we must go back, 
apparently, to the days of tribal religion, in which every member of 
the tribe was, by \irtne of his birth, a loyal worshipper of its divinity 1 , 
and conversion as well as belief was tribal, the Saxon or Dane pass- 
ing over with the rest of his race, or the portion of it to which he 
belonged, and under his chief, by ireaty or capitulation, to the 
allegiance of the conquering god. What is styled the conversion of 
Constantine was in all probability hardly a change of mind: it 
certainly was not a change of life ; most likely it was the recognition, 
by a shrewd and thoroughly worldly politician, of the ascendency 
which, partly through the manifest failure of the old gods to avert 
public disaster, Christianity had gained in the Boman world. The 
Christian Church inherited the Establishment of the Pagan Empire. 

But to the primal tradition of allegiance to the national divinity 
was now added belief in the absolute and final truth of a religion 
guaranteed by supernatural revelation, and by an Infallible Chjorch 
Vrhose authority excluded inquiry and made dissent treason at once 
against her and against the ^tate with which she was united. Out 
of the Imperial Church Establishment grew that of the group of 
European nations which framed a religious federation under the 
ecclesiastical sovereignty of the Pope. Undoubting conviction and 
perfect unity of belief were throughout the conditions of the system. 
When doubt, inquiry, and disagreement came in with the Reforma- 
tion, the basis of the system was withdrawn. 

At first, an attempt was made, at least by Protestant rulers, to 
fall back on national Establishments, to which it was the aim off 
statesmen, by legal constraint or politic compromise, to make all 
subjects of the realm conform. The belief that a nation was bound to 
have a religion, and to support it by legal privilege and endowment, 
had become thoroughly ingrained : its hold on the mind of the 
Puritan was strengthened by his uncritical acceptance of the Old 
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Testament ; and the Barebones Parliament of Independents wrecked 
itself in an attempt to disendow the Church. But geographical and 
political boundaries do not coincide with those of speculative convic- 
tion. Nationality, therefore, in the absence of coercion, could be no 
basis for churchmanship. The last expedient of those who, naturally 
enough, are reluctant to see the Commonwealth finally divorced from 
religion, was to establish the religion of the numerical majority ; but 
the weakness of such a principle has been already shown. You 
falsify your own test when you artificially draw people into a 
particular Church by giving it privileges and endowments. The 
principle was, in fact, renounced when endowment was refused to 
the Church of the majority in Ireland. The best religion, the 
Voluntaryist will contend, for the citizen as well as for the man, is 
that in which he sincerely believes ; and belief, to be perfectly sincere, 
must be not only unconstrained but unbiassed. 

Stress has been laid, in the controversy with regard to the 
endowments, on the legal fact that the Church of England is 
collectively not a corporation, each of her incumbents being a 
corporation sole. She could hardly be a coq>oration in the Papal 
period, since, though locally Ecclesia Anglican a. tdie was part of a 
European, or, as her members contended, of a Universal, Church, 
transcending all local jurisdiction and with a law of its own transcend- 
ing all municipal law. She could hardly be a corporation in the 
national period, because she was then identified with the nation, the 
king of which was her head. But, surely. Mich considerations, though 
they might be deemed decisive in a law-suif, cannot go for much in 
determining the expediency of a great political and religious change. 
The same may be *<aid with regard to the question as to the legal 
character and origin of tithe. As a matter of fact, tithe was in its 
origin neither an aggregate of voluntary benefactions, nor a tax 
imposed by the State. The payment was a religious duty, of the 
obligation to perform which the clergy had convinced the people, and 
which, like other religious duties, wa* enforced indiscriminately 
with civil duties by the kings and witenagemotes of those days. 
Nobody can doubt now that it is public property, to be dealt with 
according to the rules of public policy and justice, by both of which 
respect for vested interests is prescribed. 

Arnold’s ideal, if I understand him rigidly, was an Established 
Church, not only connected, but identical, with the commonwealth, 
embracing Christian^ of all doctrinal varieties, and making no distinc- 
tion between clergyand laity hut one of a merely official kind. This 
idea evidentlywas drawn from the commonwealths of ancient Greece, 
of the history of which Arnold was a passionate student. From 
Arnold it was transmitted to Stanley. The difficulties of application 
in a country like England, full of religious divisions, including the 
insurmountable division between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
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need no demonstration. How are the different sects to share the 
edifices and the endowments among them ? How, if they are all to 
be domiciled under the same roof, is peace to be kept in such a 
family ? The part of the Minister of Public Worship would not be 
easy. To the Empire, of course, with all its Mahometans and 
Hindoos, such an ecclesiastical polity could not be extended. But, 
above all, what object is to be gained by encountering all these problems 
and complications which would not be better gained through the 
self-adjusting simplicity of the free system ? The function assigned 
by Arnold to the Government seems to be that of ecclesiastical police, 
the needlessoiess of which the experience of Churches in America, 
where all goes on decently and without disorder, shows. Arnold appears 
to ha\e forgotten that, in ancient Athens, such spiritual life as there 
was went on, at least in the time of Socrates, apart from the State 
religion, and that its pontiff sacrificed to ^Esculapius a cock, not 
his spiritual convictions. The sacrificing of cocks innumerable to 
iEsculapius, with the provision of stipends for his official ministers, 
would probably be the chief fruits of the Amoldian system. 

Arnold's ideal was a Christian commonwealth. He would have it, 
though he would not lia\e conformity or orthodoxy, if his nation 
wore made up of Christian Churches whose common principles would 
practically regulate public life and national action. In this sense 
the American commonwealth is Christian. It is far more Christian 
than England, or any one* of the European nations with Established 
Churches, was in the hr-t century. Ostensibly, of course, it is not 
Christian or religious ; but suiely it must be the practical character, 
not the name, which has a \alue in the eye of Heaven. 

I ha\e li\ed both in a Canadian city and in a country town of the 
United States. 1 am much mistaken if society and life are not fully 
as religious tbeie, under the free system, as they are in England 
under that of a State Church. Unquestionably there is far more 
respect for religion than there is in France, where, as Lord Selbome 
reminds us, the Church is still established, but where, in a ‘Librairie 
Anti-clcricale/ the most hideous blasphemy is openly sold. The 
Church in America and Canada is, I should say, to as great an extent 
as in England the centre of philanthropic effort and even of social life. 
There is fully as much building of churches and as much church- 
going as in England, and th? Sunday is as w’ell kept. 

The \ery aspect of an American town or village, with its spires 
and steeples ‘pointing to liea\en, 5 though perhaps not tapering with 
consummate grace, proclaims the community religious. American 
missions to the heathen mo wdtli those of England. If the public 
school admits only a very small element of religion, the Sunday 
school is a highly cherished and a most flourishing institution. The 
Churches are enabled to distribute large sums in charity. Some of 
them in fact do fully as much as is desirable in that way. While the 
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choice of a religion is absolutely free, while no man while a candidate 
for anything is asked to what Church he belongs, while members of 
thwsame family belong to different Churches without domestic friction, 
to be entirely without a religion is to incur, with most people, a shade 
of social suspicion. In no reputable society would anything offensive 
to religious feeling be endured. All this is spontaneous and has the 
strength of spontaneity, while the religion of the peasantry in an 
English country parish is not so certainly spontaneous. I speak of a 
thoroughly American town in an Eastern State. The same thing 
cannot be said of New York or Chicago, where there is a large foreign 
population, much of it drawn from the moral barbarism of Europe. 
Yet even in New York and Chicago religion is Btrong, is well 
endowed, furnishes the basis of much social effort, and copes 
vigorously witlf the adverse forces. 

It is difficult to compare the incomes of the clergy under the 
two systems, but I should say that the clergy in the Northern States 
are/ on the average, fully as well off as they are in England, certainly 
since the reduction of the incomes of Engli*li benefices by agri- 
cultural depression. The prizes of the profession (if that is a 
legitimate consideration) are at least as great. A fii>t-rate preacher 
or pastor in a great American city has the income of an English 
bishop, without the bishop’s devouring liabilities. Clerical incomes 
might be greatly improved if the Protestant Churches between 
Whose creeds there is no essential difference would, in the rural 
districts at least, instead of competing, combine, and give a good 
stipend to one pastor where they now give poor stipend* to three. 
Nor does it seem impossible that something of this kind may be 
brought about. Though there cannot be said to be any present 
likelihood of formal union among the Protestant Churches, there is 
a strong tendency to mutual recognition and to interchange of pul- 
pits, from which working union, at all e\ents, may some day result., 
It is also difficult to draw a comparison between th<* social position 
of the clergyin the United States or Canada and their social )>osition 
in England. We have not in America or Canada dignitaries like the 
English Bishop and Dean, enjoying precedence by virtue of their 
ecclesiastical office, nor have we a set of clergymen like the country 
rectors of England, combining the resident gentleman with the 
pastor. But it does not strike me that there is much difference in 
this respect. If there is any, I should say that, taking all the 
Churches together, it is rather in favour of the clergy under the 
free system. No American clergyman can be an object of class- 
feeling or dislike to the people, as it seems the English parson some- 
times is in a country parish. That a clergyman, if he depends on 
Iris congregation for his pay, will become their theological thrall, is, 
perhaps, a natural fear. It certainly was strong in the writers of 
Tmzte for ihs 'Times, who, in reviving the doctrine of Apostolical 
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Succession, avowedly sought a new basis of authority' in place of the 
support of the State, which .seemed to be failing them, in order that 
they might save themselves from becoming, like Dissenting minis-* 
tors, dependent on their flocks, and being thereby constrained to 
pander to lay apatite in their teaching. Yet I have not often 
heard a complaint upon this subject, and I know that in some cases 
American congregations have been loyal to the pastors of their 
choice even when their loyalty has been severely tried. The lay- 
man, as a rule, is not a theologian ; nor is it his tendency, so long as 
he gets on well with his pastor generally, to meddle with the teach- 
ing of the pulpit. ►Sometimes the stipend is paid, not by the con- 
gregation directly, but through the medium of a central administra- 
tion. A clergyman of the American Episcopal Church assures me 
that under this plan he never heard a pastor complain of the loss of 
]>ower or independence, that the tie of affection is as strong as in the 
most favoured parishes of England, that the congregations show no 
desire to tune the pulpit, and that if disputes arise they are easily 
settled. The clergy, he tells me, remain in their parishes as long 
and as securely as do the c lergy in England. In his city they have 
just buried a rector who had been in the same charge over fifty 
years, one of his own predecessors held the cure for forty-six years, 
and all around him are men v\ ho have held their cures for twenty, 
thirty, or forty years. My friend knows of no differences between 
rector and congregation, nor does he believe that amongst their 
two hundred clergy there is one who wishes the Church to be ‘by law 
established.’ 

My friend admits that there are clerical failures, but he says that 
they rarely find themsehes in positions of importance, and usually 
drop out early. In an Established Churc h we must remember they 
would, as a rule,* not drop out, especially if they held family livings. 
Against any possible evils arising from the restlessness or caprice of 
congregations, we have to set the torpor which may be bred by 
security and the chances of irremovable incapacity or decrepitude. 
The iMirishioners of livings in the gift of colleges, when the colleges 
were close, and the presentees had lived many years in common 
room, would have had some strong evidence to give upon this 
subject. 

The belief that religious extravagance will ensue upon the with- 
drawal of State control may, from American and Canadian experience, 
be safely pronounced groundless. The effectual restraint on extrava- 
gance is not State control, but popular enlightenment. Such works 
as Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s New America and Spiritual Wives have 
created a false impression. The wild sects which he describes are, 
in the first place, as much social as religious ; and, in the second 
place, the space which they occupy on the religious map of. the 
•United States is insignificant. The great mass of the people* belong 
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to Churches imported from Europe, and identical in all essential re- 
spects with their European counterparts. The only new Church of 
any importance is the Universalist, which, after all, is nothing but 
Methodism with the doctrine of eternal punishment struck out by 
the humanitarianism of democracy. Things are no longer as they 
were in the earlier and less settled times. A camp-meeting now is 
little more than a religious picnic lasting through several days. 
‘ Revivals’ America has, and so lias England. The Salvation Army, 
if that is to be numbered among extravagances, is an English pro- 
duct. Mormonism is mainly recruited from England. No sect is to 
be found in the New World comparable in wildness to some of which 
we read as existing in Russia, where the connection between Church 
and State, in its closeness, resembles the Caliphate. It is needless to 
say that there is no superstition in the United States or Canada so 
abject as that which has prevailed in the south of Italy and in 
Spain. 

It maybe that in America preaching is more cultivated than 
theology, and that this is partly the consequence of a system which 
makes the power of attracting congregation** the passport to the high 
places of the clerical profession. It is, however, fully as much a con- 
sequence of the rhetorical tendencies of democracy in general. The 
tastes of the uneducated or half-educated aie uncritical, and it is 
inevitable that there >hould be, unquestionably there Kraut in 
the popular pulpit, as well on the political stump. But there is 
also j>reaching of the highest order, and such if good is to he done 
by preaching at all. must do a great deal of good. I doubt whether 
the English pulpit can vie with that of the United States. Nor is 
Canada without great preachers. There is a tendency, peril A] > 8 , to 
overstrain for effect, but this is an intellectual characteristic of the 
age. People are no longer content simply to * hear the Word of 
God.’ They crave for eloquence as they crave for ritual, and the re- 
sult of the attempt to supply it is sometimes ovei strain. 

We cannot look far beneath the surface of religious life. Appear- 
ances, though strong and uniform, may deceive. Beneath all this 
church-building, church-going, mission-sending, and Sunday school- 
teaching, there may he growing hollowness and creeping doubts. 
That possibility is not confined to the Western hemisphere : but the 
tide of scepticism is less violent when it has no State Church against 
which to beat. The general tendency, even of those who lapse from 
orthodoxy in America, is not towards Atheism, but towards Theism, 
with Christian ethics and, perhaps, with Christian hopes. This, as a 
break, at all events, in a descent ix*rilous to public morality, though 
orthodoxy may not value, statesmanship may. 

If we turn to the Anglican Church in particular, it could hardly 
be expected that the compromise between Catholicism and Protest- 
antism devised by the Tudors and their councillors to meet the cir* 
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cnmstances of the English people in the sixteenth century, would, 
when transplanted, strike its roots very deep into the soil of the New 
World. It is obvious that for certain classes of men,fMethodism, 
Presbyterianism, and Roman Catholicism have attractions with which 
Anglicanism cannot compete. The Anglican Church is that of many 
of the rich and refined, whose tastes it suits by its hierarchical con- 
stitution, the dignity of its services, its historical associations, and 
its indulgent latitude. It also derives some social prestige from its 
connection with the State Church of England, with the episcopate 
and clergy of which its episcopate and clergy are identified. Not that 
it contains all the rict^ or even a majority of them ; many of them 
have risen from the ranks of industry and have brought their 
Methodism, or some other j>opular religion, with them. Nor is it 
without an element drawn from the other social extreme. On the 
other hand, it takes in not a few of the very poor, especially among 
the new-comers from England, who have never been accustomed to 
maintain voluntary Churches, and to whom it is often liberal of its 
alms. We see here probably the position towards which it would 
gravitate if left to itself without State support in England. I say 
towards which it would gravitate; but it must be remembered that 
it has in England what it lia> not in the New World : cathedrals and 
parish churches in which the religious life of the nation for ages has 
centred with an immense hold on the minds of almost the whole of 
the wealthier classes. The elective episcopate of the United States, 
if it does not contain • any one equal in learning to Lightfoot or 
Stubbs, is, 1 think it may he said, fully the peer of the English epi- 
scopate nominated by the Crown in excellence of personal character, 
in pastoral power, energy and influence, in administrative capacity, 
and in the respect and attachment which it commands. The action 
of the laity when admitted to the Church legislature, which the 
English clergy dread, has boon shown by experience to be conserva- 
tive : they once were a check upon Evangelical, they are now a check 
on Ritualistic, innovation. No change of any importance has been 
made in the Prayer Book beyond the omission of the Athanasian 
Creed. Of course there is trouble arising from the Ritualistic 
movement and the opposition to it ; as trouble would arise from an}’ 
attempt to combine two opposite codes of doctrine and spiritual 
systems in the same Church. But the laity may rejoice that no 
young incumbent has power, as in England, to change their worship 
from Protestant to Catholic, leaving them no remedy but a scandalous, 
costly, and precarious lawsuit. The election of a bishop sometimes 
ends, after a protracted struggle between the parties, in an unsatis- 
factory compromise. This is the inevitable result of the general 
division of opinion. Other evils there are which inhere in the elect- 
ive system. Against these we have to set the evils which inhere in 
the system of nominations by the Crown, under which a Prime 
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Minister, notoriously iadiffeiwit to religion, may capture the vote of 
O religions party by appointing its leaders to bishoprics. . 

It is trdfe that, though severed from the State, the American and 
Qy n admn Churches have not been entirely severed from politics. The 
• Baptists do, in this respect, pretty well maintain their traditional 
pre-eminence as the pioneers of spiritual freedom. But other 
Churches are more or less given to using their influence in politics 
to the detriment alike of Church and State ; the Roman Catholic 
Cfiurch, with her control of the Irish vote, being the most political 
of all. The American Churches, or too many of them, sorely dis- 
credited themselves by bowing down before slavery in the evil day of 
its ascendency, and repudiating or treating with coldness those who 
were striving to awaken the slumbering conscience of the nation ; 
though as soon as the political and social pressure was removed the 
Churches, or such of them as were at heart opposed to slavery, stood 
erect* again and lent the full force of religious comiction to the 
nation in the mortal conflict. The foundations of all spiritual 
societies of men, as of the spiritual man himself, are in the dust ; 
and it is too much to expect that, being composed of citizens and 
members of society, they shall entirely escape the political and social 
influences of the day. The Northern Churches might also plead, in 
excuse for their timorous attitude, the fear of rupture with their 
Southern branches. 

Free Churches, if they cannot soar above humanity, have at least 
the power of self-adaptation and self-development. To a State 
Church this liberty is denied. It is in vain that clergymen of the 
Church of England speak as though in all the changes of doctrine 
and system it had been the Church that moved. By the will of 
Hemy the Eighth the national Church was made Protestant so far 
as was required by his personal quarrel with the Pope and no further ; 
by the will of Edward the Sixth and his Council she was made 
thoroughly Protestant and united to the Protestant Churches of the 
Continent 5 by the will of Mary she was made Catholic again and re- 
united to Rome ; and by the will of Elizabet h she was once more severed 
from the Papacy and settled on the principle of compromise. All this 
was done without the slightest evidence; of a change of conviction 
on the part of the body of the clergy in any case. James the First 
acted as a religious autocrat in his ecclesiastical proclamations and his 
appointment of deputies to the Synod of Dort. When he was at enmity 
with the Catholics he gave Low Church principles the ascendency, by 
making Abbot archbishop ; when he veered towards a connection with 
the Catholic Powers he gave High Church principles the ascendency, 
by bringing forward Laud. Charles the First, again, in his reactionary 
changes acted as an autocrat, through Laud as his ecclesiastical vizier, 
little attention appears to have been paid by the Primate to the 
opinion* of the clergy, or even to those of the hierarchy at large* '.It 
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was political power acting for a political purpose that, under the 
Restoration, finally cut off the Church of England from the Protestant 
Churches on the Continent, and, as the Romans deny heAristence as 
a Church, while the Greeks practically will not recognise her, placed 
her in the strange position which she apparently holds of being the 
whole Church or no Church at all. In the next century, to use 
Hallam’s scornful phrase, the State sprinkled a little dust upon the 
angry insects by depriving the Church altogether of the power of 
legislating for herself. She never had the opportunity of fairly saying 
what she would do with the Methodists, who were finally severed from 
her, not by excommunication or secession, but by the necessity of 
registering their chapels under the Toleration Act. 

Parliament, when it was thrown open to men of all religions and 
of none, became glaringly unfit to legislate for the Church. The 
Church thenceforth was condemned to legislative immobility. Change 
there has*been with a vengeance : the ritual has been turned from a 
Protestant service into what it is very difficult to distinguish from 
the Mass, while in other respects the Catholic system in place 
of the Protestant ha* been introduced. But this has been done, not 
by regular legislation, but by the irregular action of individual 
clergymen, at the expcn.se of unseemly struggles and degrading litiga- 
tion, sometimes before a tribunal of * Roman augurs/ To give the 
change the colour of legality, it lias been asserted that the Liturgy, 
not the Articles, is the standard of faith. Is it possible to believe 
that the standard is to. be found, not in the original manifesto, of 
which the object was explicitly to set forth doctrine; but in the 
ritual, tjie aim of t he framers of which evidently was to retain as 
much as possible of the customary and familiar? The Church is the 
Keeper of all Truth : how came it to ]iass that down to the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century she remained ignorant of this all- 
important truth respecting herself? 

Few, surely, can look back with pride on the history of a political 
Church — her servile submission to the will of the sovereign; her 
boundless exaltation of the royal power for the sake of gaining royal 
favour and support ; her sinister complicity with a political reaction 
which plunged the nation into a civil war ; her alliance for the pur- 
pose of crushing the Nonconformists with the unholy powers of the 
Restoration ; her preaching of passive obedience when the Crown was 
on the side of the clergy ; her disregard of that doctrine as soon as 
clerical interests were touched by the tyranny ; her courting of Non- 
conformist aid against James the Second ; her renewed persecution of 
the Nonconformists under the leadership of the infidel Bolingbroke 
when the danger to herself was past ; the wretched conspiracies of her 
Jacobite clergy against the peace of the country ; the conduct of her 
•clergy and bishops in Ireland, for the calamitous state of which they 
are largely responsible and whence by their intolerance they drove 
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forth Presbyterians, the sinews of Irish industry, to become the 
sinews of American revolution. For the obstinate violence of the 
Govemmen#in its dealing with the Americans and the fatal rupture 
which ensued clerical Toryism, as we know on the best of evidence, 
was largely to blame. Even with regard to questions of humanity, 
such as the abolition of the slave-trade ( and of slavery, the record of 
the State Church is inglorious, and we find its bishops voting against 
the repeal of the law making death the penalty of a petty theft. 
Was it possible that an institution morally and socially so little 
beneficent or venerable should exercise much religious influence on 
the people? True, besides the political history of the Church of 
Hooker, Herbert, Ken, Butler, Wilson, and Fletcher of Madeley and 
Simeon, there is another history on which her friends may look with 
far greater satisfaction ; but how far was this the fruit of legal 
establishment and State endowment ? 

To such an extent did the Church lose her spiritual and assume 
a political character that, as Somers said, absolute power, passive 
obedience, and non-resistance became, with her, doctrines essential 
to salvation. The good Bishop Lake said on his death-bed that ‘he 
looked on the great doctrine of passive obedience a* the distinguishing 
character of the Church of England,’ and Bishop Thomas of Worcester 
expressed the same belief . 1 In the case of Monmouth, the bi&hops 
made the profession of this doctrine a condition of absolution. It is 
not with mere refusal to promote or countenance political innovation, 
as Lord Selborne seems to think, that the State Church stands 
charged, but with playing an acti\e and even a 'violent part in reac- 
tion. The torpor, the time-ser. ing, tin* pluralism, the non-residence, 
the Trulliberian sensuality, as veil as the scandalous place-hunting 
and the flattery of profligate Ministers and of kings' mistresses, which 
disgraced the clergy in the last century, are now, happily, things of 
the past. But when did they prevail ? When the Church was most 
secure under the protection of the State. When did they cease and 
give place to a spirit of reform and duty? When that protection 
began to be withdrawn. 

We must be very cautious in reasoning from the case of a new 
country like America or the British Colonies to that of an old country 
like England, where institutions are of ancient growth, and their 
fibres have become entwined with the whole political and social 
frame. Of this, Loj*d Selborne warns us. It is a precept most true 
and most necessary to be observed, as is its converse, which forbids, 
for example, the attempt, apparently not yet abandoned, to propagate 
aristocracy in Canada. Vet it happens, curiously enough, that, just 
when this principle of relativity in politics is for the first time 
distinctly apprehended, it is beginning to lose somewhat of its force. 
Mankind is being unified by the increase of intercourse among the 
* See The English Church in the Eighteenth Century t by Abbey and Overton, i. 138. 
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nations, and conscious intelligence is gaining the ascendency over 
unconscious evolution. Of this, Japan, taking the most cautious 
estimate of her achievements, is a proof. America is brought close to 
Europe, and the success or failure of political and Bocial experiments 
there already reacts upon the Old World. 

The policy of using a State clergy as a black police is, surely, not 
less shallow than it is insulting to tlie clergy who are to be so used. 
Let the people once understand that the pastor is a black policeman, 
and the influence on which this policy relies will be gone. A Govern- 
ment gets fully as much support from free Churches in the main- 
tenance of social order and for all moral objects as it does from any 
State Church. The American Go\emment got the most strenuous 
and effective aid from the Protestant Churches as organs of the 
popular conscience during the Civil War. On the other hand that 
Government escapes what, added to the storms of political faction, 
would certainly wreck it — entanglement with religious quarrels and 
with a chronic struggle between a privileged Church and her rivals. 
Tt has no Hampden case, no Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, no Bills ‘ for 
putting down Ritualism/ Nor is if exposed to the chronic rebellion 
of a great body of Nop conformists irritated by social disparagements 
perhaps e\en more t ban by their religious grievances. An English 
Nonconformist minister is not. as such, disposed to revolution; he is 
not the natural ally of Jacobins ; nor is there anything in his vocation 
which should lead him to dcsiie the dismemberment of the United 
Kingdom. He is a Radical and a Home Ruler because it is from 
that party that he hopes to get religious equality. No people would 
be less disposed to hand out Ireland to the dominion of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood than the Welsh Methodists, if they were not 
tempted by the offer of Disestablishment for Wales. 

Some politicians ha\e regarded religion as a disturbing force, for 
which legal establishment under State control provided salutary 
fetters. If religion is false, if the enthusiasm to which it gives birth 
is a kind of madness, and if the \iees of its ministers are less dan- 
gerous than their u’rtues, the more it is kept under the control of 
statesmanship the better. But, then, why foster it at all? If it is 
true, and spiritual life D not a figment, that surely alone is genuine 
statesmanship which leaxes (oiwience and worship entirely free. 
When one looks back over the history of religion, including the 
religious wars, persecutions, and massacres, one cannot help wondering, 
if all this has happened under the beneficent regulation of states- 
manship, what worse things could liaxe happened in the absence of 
such regulation. 

There is looming up fiom the clerical quarter a danger of another 
kind, with which statesmanship may hereafter liaxe to deal. If this 
subversion of religious belief by science and criticism goes on, it will 
by degrees withdraw that on which the ministers of religion rest for 
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their influence, their position, and their bread. Their distress or 
apprehension of it may become a disturbing element in society^ 
Such a bodjj of men as the celibate clergy of the Church of Rome, 
striving to make up by social leadership for the loss of spiritual 
authority in an age of Socialistic agitation, might be a formidable 
addition to the sources of trouble ; nor have symptoms of such a 
tendency been wanting. But this is a liability against which, if it 
exists, no policy of Establishment can guard. 

Less coarse than the ‘ black police ' theory, yet not less objection- 
able or in reality less inciting to the ministers of religion; is the 
theory of certain illuminati , wlio'would have a State Church of popu- 
lar superstition for the \ulgar, while the cultivated sit apart on their 
thrones of light. This implies that a number of men, presumably 
superior in moral qualities and highly educated, are to be set apart 
for the purpose of teaching useful falsehood. Suppose any of them 
become illuminated, aie they still to remain in their profession? 
What but moral corruption of the profoundest kind can possibly be 
the fruit of such a policy ? Yet I think I have known one case at 
least of an Anglican church being built by an unbeliever in Christi- 
anity in pursuance of M>me such \iew. It iqay be suspected that 
Establishment ha* e\en drawn some equivocal recruits of late from 
the scepticism which pre\aih so widely and is often combined with 
Conservatism in politics, while the Churches which rest only on free 
conviction have been losing ground. It is time to bethink oursehes 
that a Church established or unestablished must be either an organ 
of truth or an engine of evil. Apparently, Ao small portion of the 
educated world in England has come to the conclusion that t he evi- 
dences of supernatural religion have failed. If theyha\e, to keep 
afoot an institution the function of which is to preach and propagate 
supernatural religion can surely be neither wise nor right. If the 
evidences of religion fail, religion must go, and we must look out for 
some other account of the universe and some other rule of life. lict 
us have no political figment or organised self-dtdusion, because, on 
any hypothesis, theistic or atheistic, they can only lead us to destruc- 
tion. We have no chance of moving in unison with the counsels of 
the Power, whatever it be, whicli rules this world, or of prospering 
accordingly, except by keeping in the allegiance of the truth. 

On the whole, it would seem that a statesman, looking at the 
matter from his own point of view, would be likely to prepare for a 
change, and consider how best to give effect to the principles of 
‘equity’ and ‘liberality’ which are pronounced indispensable by 
Mr. Gladstone, at the same time avoiding as much as possible any 
shock to the spiritual life of the people. It would seem that a wise 
Churchman would be likely to think twice before he rejected a com- 
promise, on the lines of Irish Disestablishment, which, taking from 
him the tithe — now reduced in value — as well as the representation 
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of the Church in the House of Lords, would leave him the cathedrals, 
the parish churches, the rectories, the glebes, the recent benefactions, 
and give him a freedom of legislation, by the wise use of which he 
might, supposing Christianity to retain its hold, recover, by the 
adaptation of institutions and formularies to the times, a part of the 
ground which, during the suspension of her legislative life, his Church 
lias lost. Democracy is marching on. and tlie opportunity of com- 
promise may never return, t 

In such a case, as indeed in regard to all great and organic 
questions, every true patriot must wish that the party struggle which 
is tearing the nation to pieces could be suspended, and that the 
solution could be committed to the hands of some impartial, enlight- 
ened, and open-minded statesman, whose award would be framed in 
the interest, and would command the confidence, of the nation at 
large. We might as well wish for the descent of an angel from 
liea\en ! 

Gold win Smith. 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE 

On all the beautiful features of men and 
women, throughout the ntfCh, are written 
the solemnities and majesty of the law 
they Knew, with the charity and meekness 
of their obedience. — K tjskiit. 

Never before, not e\en in the days of St. Augustine liimself, did 
circumstances conspire with greater force than they do now to show 
how essentially ‘ we are a race curious to know the lives of others/ 
Whether I should finish the sentence and add 4 though careless to 
amend our own/ 1 I do not claim the knowledge, as, perhaps. I should 
not have the heart, to say. But I can say and do say that for fruit- 
fulness and usefulness it would be difficult to surpass or even to 
match in the past the results of such — often questionable — inquisi- 
tiveness as are to he found in the historical literature of this century ; 
especially in that section of it that deals with what may he called 
the Tudor Cycle, centring or culminating in tlie long, disastrous 
reign of Henry the Eighth. 

And, however true, with certain limitations, the dictum that 
individuals are important in history in proportion not to their 
intrinsic merit, hut to their relation to tlie state, an<J history is 
not concerned with them except in their capacity of members of a 
•state , 2 the fact that the chief interest of this literature lies in a very 
great degree in its interne personal character in no wise detracts 
from its genuine historical \alue, since the great English revolution 
of the sixteenth century in its social, political, moral, and religious 
effects was the outcome of and inseparable from the moral and 
intellectual character and individual action of a mere handful of men. 

To know truly tin* character of these men is to have floods of 
light thrown into tlie dark places of our history. 

And a marvellous gallery of portraits historians such as Professor 
Brewer, Mr. Gairdnor, ])r. Stubbs, Mr. Friedmann, Dr. Gasquet, and 
Father Bridgett ha\e gi\en us And, moreover, portraits so true, in 

1 St. Aiitfii'.l in**, Confemon* , l»k. x. c. 3. 

* JProfewjr Seeley, The Ejrj/ansiun of England. 
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souk* Otises so courageously true, that never again oan educated inen 
and women be beguiled into believing the strange travesties they 
have hitherto received as authentic; and received in spite of the 
fascinating author’s bold assertion that history after all ‘is only a 
child's box of letters from which you have* but to select such facts 
as suit you, leave alone those which do not, and, let your theory of 
history be what it will, you can find no difficulty in providing facts 
to prow* it .' 3 So great is the ascendency of a brilliant writer affluent 
in t Ik- magic of style*, a picturesque imagination, and inexhaustible 
ingenuity ! 

Ihit it is not my intention now to philosophise or moralise, to 
re\io\\ in detail or oxen summarily the* mayxellous disclosures con- 
tained in such lasting works as Hrewer’s Ifciir »/ VIII. Friedmann's 
Amir Bulojn. Ga-quet's English Monasteries. Stubbs's Studies in 
History, lhvwei V and (iairdner's Calendars of State Papers. Hridgett's 
Bishop Fisher \ though I confess it is difficult to pc* by in silence 
tin* imj)H*ssi\r and startling lownis they convey. 

What, for example, could be more impressive, more interestingly 
instinct i\e than Pinfewn* Hrewei's picture of Henry the Eighth, an 
idolised soxeieign in tin* full glory of his youthful beauty of miml and 
body, emit lasted with that other picture of him reproduced by Mr. 
Friedmann fiom (In* \i\id pen of tin* Imperial Ambassador. Chapuys, 
which shows the hardened man of middle age ini he revolting guise 
of a reveller docked nut in gorgeous nppaicl. all in yellow from top to 
toe except for the white font her in his rap. dandling his little bastard 
* laughter and dancing with (In* gayest of the gay at a court hall the 
very day after tlx* news reached him that his persecuted, strong- 
hearted wifi* was dead — and dead, if not of a broken heart, in all 
piolubility thin’igh poison administered at the instigation, or with 
tin* (onnixance. of himself and his paramour:' 

< )r. again, that view of ilenrxV court, with tin* ooaisc. ambitious, 
and relentless Anno Holeyn for its centre, which we owe to the same 
author; and which finds its dark pendant in tin* page** of Dr. (iasquot 
when* lie depicts the man that, as iho King's right hand, more than 
any other human being has justified the saying, ‘ lnglese italinnato e 
diaxolo incarnate * ? 

Surely, after the facts brought together and set forth out of tlx* 
depths of our national records by Dr. Gasquet. such phrases as ‘the 
truly noble nature,’ ‘the integrity,' and ‘the fidelity ' of Thomas 
(Yomwcll 1 become meaningless, are blotted out for ever: and the 
most vehement Protest anti mu, so far from thinking it a pity that we 
can only piece 1 together such a scanty biography of him,’ will, on the 
contrary, lament that we know so much ! 

1 J. A. Frmirtc, Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

4 ,1. A. Fronde, History of Jin gland from the Full of Wohcy to the Death of 
Uizabeth. 4 2bitL 
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But it was not for all or any of those that, except incidentally, 1 
would win attention just now; but for the latest contribution to the 
Tudor Cycle. And, narrowing my limits still more, for only one 
phase of that work: a work that will have a wider and a higher 
popular interest in England than either of those already named. And 
the phase I would choose is the one that appeals to our national 
character with greater force than all theiost of the hook put together, 
incalculably valuable though that is. 1 mean Father Bridgett's 
Life and Wnttays of Sir Thomas More ; and that poition of it that 
treats of his private life — his domestic and social life. 

The traditional lo\e of Nir Thomas Mori' is so strong, so intensely 
and profoundly rootl'd in the hearts of Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
that the gun est and bitterest of animosities, religious animosity 
itself, lias ne\er been able to shake it. And when a little while since 
the Head of Christendom proclaimed the beatification of our great 
chancellor, the leading exponent of public opinion lightly gauged 
English feeling in hailing the occasion as an opportunity that would 
bo welcome to every Englishman, what oxer his leligious views, * for 
recalling to thewoild the fame of one whose* ieput.it ion F clear to 
all ' of us. Nay.it could even in these* days of u h'gious toleration, 
with a generosity for whh h happily theio is no longer any need, 
safely plead excuse for deeds of peisecut ion f.ih« ly atti ihuted to 
him as W'O to-day know f«»r c ertain — because, * in tl e face of exidence 
unfortunately all but oxerw helming, it u mains extremely' difficult, 
through the fom* of the general cm rent />f the* testimony of his 
nature, to believe aught to his discredit 

But strong and deep as this traditional and personal fe< ling is, it 
has certainly been due rather to 'the force of < he gciicial i uncut of 
the testimony' of his nature' than to a detailed acquaintance w it h 
his character and the varied feature*., j.a l- and episodes of his busy 
life. 

The best of all the later lives that we have hitherto had of him. 
Sir James Mackintosh'**, is a little volume of only* two hundred ]«ige*. 
published more than half a century ago before the great historical 
treasures of the Uecord Office* were practieallv available to the 
historian, so that a really accurate knowledge of the full beauty of 
his life was unattainable to the general rendu'. And wonderfully 
beautiful it is. as we can see it now, in its multiform harmonies of 
inward and outward grace's forming one exquisitely harmonious 
whole. No statesman has ever before been so completely revealed 
in thought, word, and deed to tin* outer world. We have the inner- 
most life of the man characterised by a seriousness and depth of 
thought, prayer, stern self-discipline, and strenuous mortification 
that few would have looked to find underlying the gaiety, the 
sparkling wit, the merry humour, the unrivalled conversational gifts 
a Tliu Times, January 7, 18b7. 
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that made him the first in courtly circles and the cherished 
companion of so\ereigns; whilst, to the superficial observer, these 
extremes of severity and light -heart edness are found knit together by 
an insatiable lo\e of learning that made him the dear friend of those 
who stood foremost in Kuibpean fame for letters, law, and science; 
and tempered with a charity and unfailing sympathy that made him 
as judge anil chancellor reveiod by all and ti usted with absolute trust 
by the lowly and desolate. 

And the' effect of all this, in contrast to the life* of the monarch 
that so long tin ended or mingled with hi**, is precisely that which it 
M'arci ly in edrd the press to tell us was widely felt when recently at 
(he Tudor Exhibition Holbein's gloiioiis pm trail of Sir Thomas More 
was s(*»*n hanging beside that of Ifemy the Eighth. 

It is no ac< ident that, in these latter day**., has brouglit the two 
thus together and stamped them in their twofold images u]w>n both 
mu mental and hoddy \ision ne\ei to he effaced. Down tluough tlie 
centuries we shall pass them on uni hanged, though 

Tin urt.il <1 piii fin mril mu (In i int* iiu_» mom* - ni.ili.mie 1 . 

The tender, steadfast, lngh-souled chain ellor and the M'lisUiil, base, 
and liulal moiunch who not only wrought the death of the truest 
fiiend and i lie most loyal Md»je<t that over walked the earth, but 
< k \ i'li sought to i oh him of the pi ace and majesty of death, heaping 
on the noble head he had nine delighted to enre-> the cruellest 
indignities, when (tin 1 i;\eeut iom r having done his work) the subtle 
blending of wit and grn\ity. of strength and tenderness, had ceased 
to play about the delicately chiselled mouth, and the earnest, 
peering, fai-awnv look had Heel fiom the deep blue 1 eves, ne\er again 
to delight and i harm in this world, had not the master hand of the 
painter fi iend a heady caught them in the full power of their pure 
and winning beauty and confided them to tin* faithful keeping of 
his gloi ions ait. 

The two predominant passions of Sir Thomas More, if one of so 
perfectly balanced a mind can he said to ha\e had a predominant 
passion, weie an intense and nnconipieiahle lo\e of liberty based on 
and controlled by the profoundost comictions of practical religion, 
and an ardent lo\e of family seldom equalled and ne\er surpassed. 
Throughout his life we find these ever to the front, and ever radiant 
and gleaming with the sunshine of his constant, light-hearted mirth 
and keen though kindly wit, the outcome of a well-bridled satire, 
that never failed him e\en in the darkest hours of libs life. And 
scarcely second to them was his intense devotion to letters, maintained 
all through the long lingering gloom of his prison days on to the very 
threshold of the block. 

This last passion was so strongly manifest in his early days that 
when he was a page in tlie household of Cardinal Moreton, the 

0 o 2 
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Cardinal would often remark to the nobles about him, ‘ This child 
here waiting at the table, whoever shall live to see it, will prove a 
marvellous man.’ And the strength of the Cardinal’s conviction was 
shown in his placing More at Oxford, probably in 1492, when he was 
fourteen years old. • 

After a brief sojourn of less than two years at the University, 
where he made rapid progress in Latin and Greek and gave himself 
up heart and soul to his studies. More had to prepare himself more 
rigorously for his legal career. 

According to Erasmus it was the study of the Fathers of the 
Church that first awoke in him a desire to become a priest or 
religious, and made him long hesitate about the legal career lie 
adopted solely at hi* father's wish. 

But his ardent nature made him mistrustful of himself; and, 
after debating the question for se\eral years, lie gave up all idea of a 
celibate life, and in loOo.at the age of twenty-six --the year after lie 
entered Parliament- -he married his first wife, Joan Colt, the daughter 
of an Essex gentleman. 

Nevertheless to the end of his lif»» » tone of regret may often he 
traced in his utterances for what he detuned Lis unworthiness for the 
priestly office. 

Nor did he e\or consider that his secular calling entitled him to 
relax hi> efforts to attain perfect self-mastery by the practice of 
austerities and religious exercises that in our present atmosphere of 

softness and evnicisin would seem a ivnmaiit of mcdiaval fanaticism 

* • 

— a troublesome, hateful nightmare marring and distuibing the 
balance and harmony of a lovely and lu\ cable life — did not reflection 
find in it another link of that mysterious and c\cr lengthening 
chain that hinds us hack through the ages to primitive Christ innit \ , 
fulfilling its essential and uncart lily mission an/itcrc iimmhun <le 
peccnto. 

The brilliant Law Lecturer at Fmnivall’s Inn, the one genius of 
which Britain could then boast, as Dean Colet said, and t lie ornament 
of a society that counted Col<*t himself. Giocyu, Linacrc. Lilly, and 
Erasmus amongst its members, was as regular in liL practice of 
sacramental confession, as the handsome, fascinating, all-powerful 
Lord Chancellor was faithful in simple, abstemious living and 
persevering in L is habit of wearing a rough hair shirt under the 
magnificent insignia of his office, amidst all the glare and glitter of 
the most luxurious court of Europe, whose splendour could not be 
outshone even on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

To form some idea of what this contrast implies lot any one refer 
to the pages of CavendLh and read his account of the style main- 
tained by More’s predecessor, Cardinal Wolsev: of the Cardinal's 
suppers and the Kings banquets at Hampton Court and Greenwich. 
Ur to Professor Brewer's account of the King’s expenses for silks. 
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velvets, pearls, diamonds, and sables; to say notliing of tliose for 
tournaments, masques, balls, and interludes. 

There may have been little romance in More’s first marriage ; but 
it was certainly distinguished by an unique manifestation of chivalrous 
feeling. Joan Colt was the eldest of t liree youthful sisters ; the second, 
the 1 fairest and best favoured,’ from the first won More’s affections; 
but, thinking it would be a mortification to the elder to see her younger 
.sister preferred before her. he ‘ framed his fancy to her and soon after 
married her.' 

Four children were the fruit of this marriage — Margaret, 
Elizabeth, Cecily, and John. Hut almost before* the children knew 
their mother "he was taken from them, her union with More basing 
lasted onlv six' \ear*. Much happiness, however, must lia\e been 
crowded into those brief years of married life. And knowing as we 
do from Fra sinus the affectionate care that More took to have liis 
young wife axorcxda Mart as lie tenderly calk'd her in his own 
epitaph twenty \ ears after her death — ‘instructed in learning and 
especially in all musical accomplish meats, 1 it is impossible not to trace 
fond memories of her in his graceful linos to Candidas, (piali* uxor 
<lrj i(ft‘nda. 

So* >ti after the death of hi" first wife More married Alice 
Middleton, a widow. It lias been the fashion to speak of this 
marriage as an ill-assorted on** : the ro\erse is now shown to have 
been the ease. 

Aliee Middh ton was. ij U tine, neithei voung nor handsome — nec 
h'lla /kc inulbi - in fact slit* was "even year* MoreV senior. Hut if 
Mie were somewhat over-careful and with a strain *»f worldlines s in 
her character foreign to that of More, .she was a dutiful wife to him 
and a waUhful mother to his motherless children. And I think that 
Erasmus might justly lm\e added to lii> praise of tin* ‘active, 
\igilant housewife.' with whom his dearest More li\ed ‘as pleasantly 
and sweetly as if she had all the eliarms of youth,' without in any 
way detracting from the ‘playful flattery and addres.s 1 that he so 
heartily appreciated in the husband. ‘You will scarcely find a 
husband,' lie wrote in 1519 to Ulrich von Hut ten, ‘who by authority 
or severity has gained such ready compliance as More by playful 
flattery. AVhat, indeed, would he not attain when lie has presided 
on a woman already getting old, by no means of a pliable disposition, 
and intent upon domestic affairs, to learn to play the harp, the lute, 
<ht* monochord. and the flute, and by the appointment of her husband 
to devote to this task a fixed time every day? ' 

Hut a letter of Erasmus written two years later to the French 
statesman Hude is still more interesting; and lias a special signifi- 
cance in these days when the question of the higher education of 
women occupies such a prominent place in private and public 
discussion. 
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In this letter, after alluding to the generosity of More to the 
learned in helping them even when he himself was in debt, Erasmus, 
goes on to describe his still greater generosity in imparting the 
riches of learning to his own ^children — to his daughters : k Nor 
does he adorn letters merely by his own learning or his partiality for 
learned men, for he has reared his whole family in excellent studies 
— a neiv example, but one which is likely to be much imitated, 
unless I mistake, so successful has it been.’ 

And then we have a description of the household. including his 
three daughters ; of whom the eldest, Margaret, then barely fifteen 
years of age, was already married to Koper : Margaret Gigs, an 
adopted daughter; his beautiful, ele\er step-daughter, together with 
her husband; and his youngest child John, then about eleven. 

A year ago lie continue-'"’ it occurred to More t > '.end me a specimen of their 
progress in study. He hade them all write t » > me, each eiie -without am help, 
neither the subject bein': MiuL'C'tcri, nor the l.uu>iiat:e corrected; i'or, when they 
offered tlieir papers to tLeir father for correction, he tilled ed to he displeased with 
the bad writing, and made them cnp\ out tin ir letter^ more lieath and accurately. 
"When they had done "O, he closed the letter-* and -ent them to me without 
changing u s\ liable. ]>elie\e nit, clear Ihidee, I ne\er w,i" mure surprised ; tin re 
was nothing wluteier either -ilK or eirli'li in what w<i-« slid, and the M\lewa' 
such that you could let 1 thc\ w< r.- niiihiim dail\ pmun Tlii^amiahle ( irele, w itli 
the two hu-'band'., all li\e in hi* Ihuim-. In that hnu-r ym 1 II lmd no one nil-*, 
no one busied in feminine trifle^. Tit Li\iiis i-' e\er in tin ir hands. They ha\e 
advanced so far that they can read Mich author', and understand them with- 
out a truiishit ion, unless then occurs some Mich worn as would perhaps perph \ 
mysell*. His wife, who excels in pood s^n-e and cxperii nr*- mile r than in learn- 
ing, pmenis the little coinpam with wonderful t«iet, a"ienmp to t.-ich a tii'K. and 
requiring its performance, allow inn no out* to he idle nr to he oeeiqm-d in triiles. 

The extreme pains that Sir Thomas More look to secure such 
good results in the training of liis children is shown in a letter to 
William Gunnell, a learned Cambridge Don. who acted some time as 
tutor in his family ; and it fully justifies Father Bridget ts observa- 
tion that More will ever stand foremost in the ranks of the defenders 
of female culture. Here, a" in everything else lie wrote. More was 
far in advance of his day — nay, even of our>. Indeed, so large- 
minded and important are all the letters bearing on the education of 
his family, whether written to his children directly or to their tutors, 
that it needs no little thought and considerable restraint to select 
passages here and there for illustration in face of the desire to dwell 
on every one. 

The letter to Gunnell begins with acknowledgments for his de- 
votion to his pupils, and then, having specially commended a letter 
of Elizabeth’s for the gentleness and self-command displayed in it, 
More continues : 

Let her understand that Mich conduct delights me more than all possible 
letters I could receive from any one. Though I prefer learning joined with virtue 
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to nil tlio treasures of kings, yet renown for looming, when it is not unit e,(l with a 
good life, is nothing ('Iso than splendid and notorious infamy: this would ho 
specially tin* ease in a woman. Since erudition in women is a new thing and a 
reproach to the sloth of men, many will gladly assail it, and impute to literature 
what is really the fault, of nature, thinking from the vices of the learned to get 
their own ignorance esteemed as a irtue. On tin* other hand, if a woman (and this 
I desire and hope with you, as their teacher, for all my daughters) to eminent 
■virtue should add nil outwork of even moderate skill in literature, I think she will 
have more real profit than if she had obtained the riches of (Vu'sus and the beauty 
of Helen. I do not say this because of the glory which will be hers, though glory 
follows virtue as a shadow follow's a body, but because tin* reward of wisdom is 
too solid to be lost hke riches or to decay like beauty, .since it depends on tbe in- 
timate eonseienee of what is right, not on the talk of men, than winch nothing is 
more foolish or mi'-ehievoiijj. . . . 

I have dwelt *o murli on this matter, my dear (Juimell, because of what vou 
savin v our letter, that Margaret’* lofty < haraeler should not he abased. In this 
judgment I quile ui'tve with you : hut to me, and, no doubt, to vou also, that man 
would seem to abu-e a generous character, wlio should accustom it to admire what 
i* vain and low. . . . 

Therefore, mv de.tr (immell, I have often hedged yen ... to warn my chil- 
dren to avoid tin precipice* of pride and haughtiness, and to walk in the 
pleasant meadow* of mode*1y ... to put virtue in the first place, learning ill 
the second; and m 1 heir studies to esteem most whatever may t'ncb them 
piety Inward* ( h d, chant s to all, and modesty and Christian humility in tliem- 
lv • . 

Nor do 1 thml th it the harvest will he much alb cted v\ liether it is a man or a 
woman wlit> sow s the In Id. They hull have the *amc human nature, which 
rea*nn dillen utiates Irom that of beast* ; both, therefore, are equally suited for 
t h< »*•* *t udie* by which reiiMMi i* perfect loned, and hi mine* fruitful like a ploughed 
1st iii l on which the *» ed of yood le**mi* ha* lieen sown. If it he true that the soil 
of woman'* brum be bad, and nptcr to hear bracken than corn, by which saying 
mam keep women from studv, I think, on the contrary, that a woman's wit is, on 
that account, all the more diligently to be cultivated, that nature's defect may be 
ivdre**cd I-v mdii*trv. Tin* wa* the opinion of the ancient*, of those who were 
mi t*t prudent a* well n* lim-t holy. Not to speak of the rest, St. Ji*ronu* and St. 
Ai’.i:ii*tiiie not only exhorted excellent matrons mid mo*t nolile v irgins to study, 
Imt aUo, in nrd- r to a**i*t t hem. dihut lit iy explained ihe ah*tni*c meanings of 
Ib.lv Scripture, and wrote for tender air!* letier- rephte with >o much erudition, 
that nowaday- old men, who call thoni*clve* proles-or* of * acred science, can 
scarce I v read them correct lv, mueh ic*s understand them. Ho y on, mv learned 
(Juimell, have the kiiidiu .*> to see that my daughter* thoroughly learn these works 
of tho*e hoi;, nioii. . . . 

1 fa lie v 1 hear vou object that the-e precept*, though true, are beyond the 
cupucitv of my young children, since x on will scarcely lind « man, however old 
and adv anmd, w ho*e mind is so firmly *ot as not to he tickled sometime.* wit li 
(le*if’e of glory. l>ut, dear (limncLl, the mole 1 set* the difficulty of getting rid of 
t his pe*t oi pride, the more do 1 see the necessity of setting to work at it from 
childhood. . . . That thi* plague of vainglory may he banished fur from my children, 
l do desire that you, mv dear (lunncll, and their mother and all their friends, 
would sing this song to them, and repeat it, and heal it into their heads, that vain- 
glory is a thing despicable, and to bespit upon; mid that there is nothing' more 
sublime than that humble modesty so often praised by Christ. . . . If you will 
teach something of this sort, in addition to their h*s*on in Sallust — to Margaret 
and Elizabeth us being more advanced than John and (Ycily — you will bind me 
and them still more to you. And thus you will bring about that my children, who 
ure dear to me by nature, and still more dear by learning and virtue, will become 
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most dear by that advance in knowledge and good conduct. Adieu.— -From the 
Court on the Vigil of Pentecost. 

In another letter from the court addressed to his children, More 
again dwells on the love their zeal for knowledge and their progress 
in virtue and learning begot in him : 

Thomas More to his whole school,— 

Set' what a compendious salutation 1 lime found, to «i\e both time and paper, 
which would otherwise lane been wasted in reciting the names of each one of xou, 
and my labour would lime been to no purpose, since, though each one of you is 
dear to me by some special title, of which 1 could lime omitted none in a set and 
formul salutation, no one is dearer to me b\ anx title than each one of a oh hx that 
of scholar. Your zeal for know ledge hinds me to \ on* almost more elo-eh than 
the ties of lilood. 1 rejoice tlut Mr. Drew has returned safe, for I was anxious, as 
you know, about him. If I did not luxe \«>u so much, 1 should he realh cimous 
of your happiness in hnx ing mi mam and such excel lent tutors. Put 1 think you 
liax e no longer any need of Mr. Nicholas, since xou h,m* learnt wlmtixer lie had 
to teach xou about ustronomx . 1 hear xou an* so far adxaueed in that science 

that you can not only point out the polar star nr the dog star, or an \ of the con- 
stellations hut are ubh* aho - xxhicli require- a skilful and profound astrologer _ 
among all those lending heixonlx hodn*s, to distinguish the sun from t In* moon, 
(io forward, then, in that ti»*\x and admirahh* sfience hx xxliich xou aseeml 1o the 
stars. But while xou gaze on them as-iduou'lx , considi r that this hoh time of 
Lent warns xou. and that htauulul ami liolx poem of Bootuc* hi*«*ps singing in 
your ears, to rni-e xour mind also to h»*axen, h*st tie* soul l-mk downxxards to the 
earth, after the manner of linites, while the b«»d\ looks npxxurd-. I’.iivxxelJ, my 
dearest. — From Omrt, tin* 1^3 rd of March. 

His letter on lettor-wiiting. to t Iu k saint 1 .vhool, i< still niort 1 in- 
teresting, and is an impressive instance of how the busy statesman, 
when bodily at the court, was in heart and mind at home, and es- 
teemed no care too minute to insure a perfect foundation for the 
education that was to enable his children to lit ly discharge their 
duties in life. 

His only hoy John came in for tin* special meed of praise on this 
occasion, because of the length and matter of his letter and the cart 1 
he had given to writing it — exceptional features, apparently, in his 
letters — and accordingly they furnish the text for the father's letter 
on letter-writing : 

Now I expect from inch of xou a letter alnm-t exorx dux. 1 xxill not admit 
such excuses as John is wont to m.ike, want of tunc, sudden departure of tin letter- 
carrier, or xvnnt of something to write about. . . . One thing, hoxxexcr, I admonish 
you : whether you write sei ions matters or the iin*resi trifle-, it i.s my x\ i-h that xou 
xvrite everything diligently and thoughtfully. It w ill he no harm if xou first xx'rite 
the whole in English, for then xoii will have much le-s trouble in turning it into 
3 Jilin ; not having to look for tin* matter, xour mind will be intent only on the 
language. That, however, 1 have to xour own choice, xx lieren- 1 strictly enjoin 
yon that, whatever you lane composed, xou carefully examine before xvriting it 
out clean; and in this examination, first scrutinise the whole sentence, and then 
ex r ery part of it. Thus, if any solecisms have escaped xou, xou will easily detect 
them. Correct these, xx*rite out the whole letter again, and exen then examine it 
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once more, for sometimes, in re-writing faults slip in again that one had expunged. 
Jly this diligence your little trifles will become serious matters ; for, while there 
is nothing so neat lind 'witty tliut wdll not be made insipid by silly and inconsiderate 
loquacity, so ah-n then* is nothing in«itself so insipid that you cannot season with 
grace and wit, if \ on given little thought to it. Farewell, my dear children. — 
From the Court, the 3rd of September. 

There can scarcity bo a question that in this letter Sir Thomas 
More was inculcating his own method in the matter of writing. And 
how like, in this respect, was tin* father of English prose — for the 
father of English oratory was also tin* father of English prose — 
to the master of English prose whom we lost only the other day. 
Cardinal Newman, equally with Sir Thomas Moie. was endowed with 
tin* genius of taking pains —by no means the sole trait of resem- 
blance between the great English Chancellor of t he sixteenth century 
and the great English Cardinal of tin* nineteenth; and it is well 
known that his exquisitely easy style was the result of infinite labour. 
We ba\e it in his own words. In a letter on style, written in 1809, 
and to be found in his lately published Letters and Correspondence , 
lie state's it «'.s ;i simple fact that he had been obliged to taki great 
pains with exeiything lie bad written : 

1 idli'M Mrii* i lu|>tiT» no r and <>m r auaiii, beside* innumerable corrections and 
int> rlm< ar iiddil ion- . . M\ mu and -ingl* di*-iri ba- be»*n to do w bat is so diffi- 

cult, \ u , lo e\pi» - tb.iih and i\uith im meaning; this ha.s been the motive 
prmcijde ol all ni\ < tiiectien- and re-w ruing". When I li»\e read mem passugo 
wlm h I had v\ i it I eii a f< v\ <lu\ - b* t'< n , J h.oe found it s<» oh-( ure to nn self, that 
1 lm\e ut In r put e .tl t < >•>• t ln*r a-nle or hem h correct «*d it; but L don't get any 
In tter lor pr.u tin* I am a- mm h oblig'd to correct and re-w rite, as 1 was thirty 
\“ars ,i,jo. 

That tbi" f.id idioiisues*, ne\er left him I ha\e proof in more than 
one letter that lie wrote me. In 1879. for example, w hen he was 
seeing a new edition of one of his works through the press, lie spoke 
of the difficulty of getting through his * heap of letters,’ ‘with 
printers on me with their slips* proofs, and revises.' A day or two 
after lie wrote: * Sometimes 1 cut out a whole sentence — sometimes 
a score of words or phrases go, scattered oxer a page.’ And at the 
end of 1880. referring to the same work (then only drawing to a 
close), he said : ‘ Hen* 1 lia\e been two years at my second edition 
. . . and yet it is difficult to find out one new sentence of any im- 
portance in the whole hook.’ 

Tbit to end my digression and return to Sir Thomas More’s letters 
to his school. 

Even when Margaret — the Ornament of Britain, a* Erasmus 
called her — was married, he abated nothing of his inteiest in her 
studies. And women especially will delight in ami marvel at the 
letter urging upon her the continued pursuit of medical science, in 
words that Cardinal (iibbons himself, after a lapse of nearly four y hun- 
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dred years, could not surpass for liberality of mind and breadth of 
view . 7 It is a letter that henceforth must strengthen the hands of 
all who truly appreciate the social issues involved in the ('ducat ion 
of women. I quote two brief passages from it : 

Mv darling Margaret, - I indeed liave never found vou idling, and v our unusual 
learning in almost every Lind of literature shows that von have been making 
active progress. So I take vour worths «s an evmiple of the great modest v that 
makes you prefer to accuse v ourself falsely of -lot h. rather than to boast of vour 
diligence; unless your meaning is that you will give } ourself so earnest lv tostudv, 
that your past industry will seem like indolence In comparison. If this j- vmr 
meaning, nothing could he more delightful to me, or more fortunate, my sweetest 
daughter, for vou. 

Though 1 earnestly hope that vou v\ ill devote the rest of vour life to m« dieal 
science and sacred literature, so that vou niav he well furnished for the whole 
scope of human life, which is to have a healthy soul in a health} bud}, and J know 
that you have already laul the foundations of these studies, ami there will be 
alvvavs opportunity to continue the building; vtt 1 am of opinion that vou nun, 
with great advantage, gm sonic ve.irs of vour vet flourishing voutli to humane 
letters and liberal studus. . . . lari well again, salute vour whole companv, hut 
especially your tutor. 

It would bo contrary to general experience* of tin* course of 
things had such minute eaie, such constant efforts and ceaseless 
thought for those* dependent on him received no visible reward. 
And reward they had in abundant measure* in the* home* blessing- 
witli which Sir Thomas More was pre-eminently blessed. 

In an exhaustive investigation of the documents of the time, lii- 
latest biographer has not found one solitary example of More's seek- 
ing advancement either in honours or wealth. Nay, lie sat i used 
diplomacy while Maeliiavelli was exalting it to the dignity of a 
system; in word and deed he withstood kings who eiicioached on 
the liberties of the people, and checked the people* who would sub- 
stitute licence for liberty : and with an insight, an originality, and a 
daring unprecedented in his day, he enunciated the duties of the* 
sovereign as honestly as he proclaimed the rights of the subject. 
Nevertheless, kings coveted his friendship, churchmen took counsel 
with him. ambassadors honoured him, merchants trusted in him, and 
the people loved him. JTis own sovereign never rested till he* made 
him second only to himself in the kingdom. Nor did he rest hero, he 
craved More’s companionship in private life, and , 4 upon holidays when 
he had done his own devotions, used to send for him into his traverse, 
and there sometimes in matters of astronomy, geometry, divinity, and 
such other faculties, and sometimes of his worldly affairs, to sit and 

7 Writing in February List year to the Century magazine on the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School to women, Cardinal Gibbona said : 1 13ut J wish to 
emphasise as strongly as possible the moral influence of such a body \_i.e. an adequate 
number of well-trained female physicians], than which there conld be no more potent 
factor in the moral regeneration of society.’ 
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converse with liim. And otherwliile in the night would lie have him 
up into his leads, there to consider with him the diversities, courses, 
motions, and operations of the stars and planets.’ And so great was 
the charm and fascination of his conversation, 4 no man’s was gayer,’ 
that it pleased the King and Queen after the Council had supped, 
yea, at the time of their supper, to send for him to be merry with 
t hem.’ 

hut, in the words of Erasmus, More shrank from court as much 
as other men sought it ; and to get to his wife and children, to his 
cherished home, the joys of which he himself had >o largely created 
and formed, he had recourse to a characteristic device*. Little by little 
in the King's prcsence % he restrained liis mirth, stopped the flow of his 
humour, and suppressed the brilliant sallies of his wit, till he seemed 
a dull companion incapable of contributing any longer to the delight 
of the gay court, and so ‘was of them henceforth no more so 
ordinarily sent for at such seasons.’ Jfow many men do any of us 
know*,* willing to hide their gifK and play the dullard, not merely in 
ordinary society, but in the innermost circle of a splendid court, in 
order In In* cjuit of it ? lb* E a rare man who keeps hi^ be*, things, 
liis hon 'mots for the home ciicb*. 

Only for a while, howewi. did Mme\ de\ice succeed : royal favour 
pursued him into the sanctuary of hK home at Chelsea; and there 
without warning the King would seek him out ‘to be merry with 
him.' 

Oil one occasion when Henry \Kited him in thi^ unceremonious 
fashion he Ma\ed to dim* with him. and after dinner walked an hour 
in the garden with him with his arm around his neck. When 
Roper, delighted at such condescending familiarity on the part of the 
King, congiat ulated hi^ father-in-law cm t lie singular fa\ our. such ‘as 
I newer had seen him do to any other, except Cardinal Wolsey. whom 
1 saw liis grace walk once with arm-in-arm,' Sir Thomas replied: ‘1 
thank our Lord, son. I iind his grace my \ery good lord indeed, and 
1 belies e lie doth as singularly favour me as any subject wit bin tbis. 
realm. How licit, sou Roper, I may tell thee, 1 ba\e no cause to be 
proud thereof, for if my head would win him a castle in France (for 
then was there war betwixt us), it should not fail to go.' A remark 
plainly showing that it was no passing fancy of the moment that 
prompted him in the* Utopia when lie* portrayed a king who thought 
he held the* li\es of his subjects at liis pleasure. 

How the* warmth of More's homo affections overflowed in friend- 
ship outside them the name alone of Erasmus is sufficient to recall. 
And of its sterling character there lias never, I think, been a more 
striking example adduced than the De Erie incident : an incident 
trifling enough in itself, but extremely annoying in fact. 

l)e Erie made a bitter attack upon More for some sharp epigrams 
relating to, a naval episode of the war between France and England 
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in 1512. The epigrams, circulated at first in MS. and privately 
only, were originally called forth by l)e Brie’s glorification of the 
French for their part in the episode. When, later on, these anti- 
French epigrams were, against More’s wish, included by Erasmus and 
other friends in a printed collection, l)e Brie was furious and wrote 
his attack ridiculing the whole collection. Erasmus, the friend of 
both, having failed to prevent l)e Brie publishing, next endeavoured 
to dissuade More from retaliating. Other friends, however, had 
meantime persuaded him to a contrary course ; and his answer was 
printed, and five copies sold, when he received Erasmus's letter. At 
once he stop}>ed the sale, and wrote to Erasmus : — 

So far as I am concerned, you can en»il\ arrange the matter, tor though with- 
out any reuson lu* has m) treated me a* to .show that the only tiling wanting to 
him for my destruction h ability y jet miico von, Erasmus, are more than half of 
myself, the fact that Pe Jlrie is v our friend will weigh more with me than that 
he is my enemy. 

It would be greatly to m bunders! and the character of Sir Tlfomas 
More to suppo.se that, because he dimmed the court, disregarded 
honours, forswore the pride of lift*, and kept himself unspotted from 
the world, his was necessarily a placid, passionless temperament, free 
from the threefold tem] >tat ions that ordinary human nature is subject 
to. Sir Thomas More was intensely, if royally, human ; and his 
equanimity in all the vicissitude* of life — prosperity and adversity, 
friendship and betrayal, joy and sorrow — -which blossomed into 
majestic calm at the supreme hour of death, was the fruit of a 
course deliberately adopted and unceasingly pm sued with the irre- 
sistible power of a strong will and a generous nature*, in the* 
Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation, written in the Tower, 
he evidently describes himself in a beautiful passage pointing out 
the means by which ‘ a man may keep himself humble in a state 
of honour and prosperity ’: a passage unfortunately too long for 
quotation now*. 

From the time of the Kings ‘great matter ' fas the question of 
Henry's divorce from Queen Catherine was called) it becomes less 
easy to view apart the private and public life of More. And in the 
familiar correspondence of Erasmus with More, 4 dearest of mortals,’ 
we learn that, on the Continent, statesmen and churchmen were even 
more anxious for authentic information on the Chancellors rumoured 
resignation than previously they had been stirred and delighted by 
liis promotion to office. 

More’s mode of breaking the news to his wife — when at last Henry’s 
action with regard to the divorce obliged him, for conscience’ sake, 
to resign — was as pathetic as it was humorous. His son-in-law Iloper 
tells the tale : 

Whereas upon the holy days during his high chancellorship, one of his gentle- 
men, when service at the church [the little Chelsea church that so many of us pass 
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or aeo o very day or week of our lives] was done, ordinarily used to come to mv 
ludy his wife's pew-door, and suy unto her, ‘ Madam, my lord is £<>ne ; * the next 
holy day after the surrender of his oiHce, and departure of his gentlemen from him, 
he came unto my lady hi* wife's pew himself, and making a low courtesy, said 
untp her, 1 Madam, mj lord is gone.’ Hut she, thinking this at first to be one of 
his jests, was little nm\ed, till he told her sadly that he had given up the great 
seal. 

II is easy to imagine that lier disappointment at the news scarcely 
disposed poor Lady More to appreciat e her husband’s light-heartedness 
on the occasion, and even made her momentarily resent it with 
warmth ; but to take au pied de la lettre , and judge by our present 
standard of gentle maimer*, Kopor’s description of either her anger 
or Sir Thomas More's ^consequent banter would be both a literary and 
a psychological blunder. 

Having provided for all his gentlemen and yeomen, and jdaced 
hi* eight watermen with his successor Lord Audley. to whom he gave 
hi* great barge. Sir Thomas summoned all his family together and 
took counsel with them as to their future lift*, in the hope that. ‘not- 
withstanding his greatly reduced income, they might bo able to 
arrange to continue together. 

Put the family circle was hiokeu up and scattered ; and though 
Margaret and her lmdmnd remained in Chelsea, they no longer lived 
in her fat her s house. 

Kepeatedly in private, and on two great public occasions, i.e. at 
tin* installation of More's -uerew)r to the chancellorship, and again 
on tin* assembling of Parliament. Henry declared that it was only 
with extreme reluctance that Ik* acceded to Sir Thomas More's 
request to retire. And there was every outward appearance that the 
former favourite minister was as high as ever in his esteem and 
affection. Hut More knew the King's character, and. whilst hoping 
for tin* best, was not misled by appearances. 

Availing himself to the utmost of the personal liberty he had 
secured, lie avoided the court as much as possible: and, content in 
his poverty, devoted himself eagerly to hi* hooks and favourite 
pursuits; though keenly observant meanwhile of all that was going 
forward in the outer world, his estimation of the dangerous current 
of which, future events only too completely justified. 

His old colleagues and acquaintances, however, were not willing to 
leave him alone in the quiet pursuit of his own course. And the 
bishops begged him to be present with them at the coronation of 
Aline Jlolcyn ; and at the same time pressed upon him a gift of 20 L 
to buy him a gown for the occasion. He acceded to part of their 
lequest, and accepted tin* 20/., because the bishops were ii»*li and he 
was poor; hut the invitation to accompany them he declined, because 
he foresaw* that the bishops were in danger of losing their honour 
first and being destroyed afterwards, whereas, destroyed though he 
might he, he w’as determined he would not be dishonoured. 
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And now, fully aware of the peril in which he stood, he, whilst 
scrupulously abstaining from all opposition to the King's will but 
what conscience absolutely required, redoubled his watchful solicitude 
for those at home, and strove at the same time that he prepared 
himself to 2 >repare them for the heavy troubles his prevision saw 
were coming upon them. 

The quick succession of e\ents confirmed liis forebodings and 
proved his knowledge of the King's character. 

Not two short years after his resignation of the great seal, More, 
the most loyal of subjects and the truest of men, was, at the command 
of the King, who held absolute proofs of his loyalty, arraigned before 
the colleagues lie had lately led and ruled as second in power to 
the sovereign himself, on a charge of misprision of treason — a 
crime involving confiscation of all property, besides imprisonment at 
the King’s pleasure. Hi** petition to be h 'anl by the Lords and 
the petition of the Lords to hear him weie refused; and Cranmer, 
Audley, the Duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell were deputed to hear him 
instead. 

At this interview Sir Thoma> More's steadfastness, calmness, and 
clearness of judgment no\er forsook him. Ihit that he had anxiously 
faced the Council, knowing what awful issues hung in the balance, 
and, in his touching humility, had mistrusted his own fortitude, 
are si 1 own by his words to his son-in-law on their way back to 
Chelsea, when. e\erything having gone against him with his pie- 
judiced judges minutely and categorically instructed by t lie King, 
he was in, such good spirit s t hat Koper thought In* had gained his 
discharge. 

When lx j landed and < nine home, there walked we twain alone in his 
garden together, where I, de-iroiis to know how In had ,-qied, said, *1 trust, nr, 
that all is well because a oil are so mem ?’ ‘It i> so indeed, son ltojier, I thank 
God,’ quoth he. ‘ Are you then put out of the bill ? 1 quoth 1. * J)v my troth, sou 
lloper/ quoth he, ‘I mwer remembered it.’ *Nr\er remembered it,’ said I, l n 
cause that touchcth yourself too near, and all of n- for your sake? T am sorry to 
hear it, for I verily trusted, when I saw you so mem, tha« all had been well/ 
Then said he, ‘Wilt thou know, son Itoper, why I was so merry? In good faith, 
I rejoiced that I liatt given the de\il a fml fall, and that with those lords I had 
gone so far as, without great shame, I could ne\i»r go bark again/ At which 
words waxed I very sad, lbr though hinisilf liked il well, yet liked it we hut 

little. 

There we learn the temper of the man’s innermost soul : he 
rejoiced and was ‘merry/ notwithstanding all the sensitiveness to 
pain of a keen imagination and a highly strung nature, because he 
had irrevocably pledged himself and thereby committed himself to 
death. 

Henry’s anger at the result of the interview was sueh that not 
even the assurance of the Lord Chancellor and others, that the Lords 
of the upper house were so bent on hearing More in his own defence 
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that if he were not put out of the bill it would entail an utter over- 
throw of all, moved him in his stubborn determination that the bill 
of attainder should proceed ; and it was not until Lord Audley and 
the rest besought him on their knees to remember the contempt he 
would incur not only with his own subjects, but throughout Christen- 
dom, that lie relented. 

lhit More was not deceived by this temporary yielding on the 
part of t he King. And when Margaret Roper told him of it, he simply 
said, ‘ Meg, qvod differ tar non anfertur. 9 

For a moment his innocence and loyalty stood confessed in the 
face of the world. Hut meantime the King was busy planning a 
fresh and more deadly trap for his old friend. And if was quickly 
disclosed in the Act of Succession : a measure devised and afterwards 
strained to force a compromising oath on the Catholic conscience of 
Kn gland in defiance of the decision of the recognised head of the 
Cimersel Church in fa\our of the King's marriage with Catherine of 
Amigon. Hut what might not bo looked for from any people.’any 
parliament that could he brought into such abject subjectio 1 to the 
will of one man. that b\ the time he had 'educated' them then* was 
no ‘lower deep* of cringing sen ility for them to fall into. k When the 
Duke of Suffolk opened Parliament,' Dr. Stubbs writes, c all the 
members. e\erv time the King‘s name occurred, bowed until their 
heads all but touched the ground/’ 1 

On the 12th of April. l/»34, Sir Thomas More was summoned to 
appear the ne\t morning before the Royal Commissioners at Lambeth 
to take the new oath. On that morning, in the words of Roper, an 
eye-wit ness. 

Sir TlimiMe* More, a- lib accustomed manner always was ere he entered into 
jhi\ mailer of importance (as when he was hiM rliosim oi the Pri\\ Council, w hen 
lie was -ent Dnbnssador, appointed speaker of the Parliament house, made Lord 
< ’lmncellor, or when he took «n\ other like weighty matter upon hind, to go to 
church to lie confessed, to hear mas*., and to he lioiiseled : so did he likewise in 
the morning, early the selfsame da \ that he was summoned to appear before the 
lords at Lambeth. And whereus he c\ennore used before, at liis departure from 
his wife and children, whom he tenderly lo\ed, to lane them bring him to his 
boat, and there to kiss them and bid them all farewtll, then would he suffer none 
of them forth the gate to follow’ him, hut pulled the wicket after him, and shut 
them all from him; and with a hem y heart, as bv his countenance it appeared, 
with me and our four tenants took bout Inwards Lambeth. Wherein sitting still 
sadly a while, at t lie last he suddenly rounded me in the ear and said, *Son Roper, 
I thank our Lord the held is won/ Whul lie meant thereby I then wist not, yet, 
loth to seem ignorant, I answered, * Sir, I am therefore glad/ Jlut, ns I conjec- 
tured afterward, it was for that the lo\c he had to (Jod wrought in him so effec- 
tually, that lie conquered all his curnuL aflection utterly. 

How tremendous had been the struggle in More’s heart and mind 
— liow he bad viewed the subject from every point of view ; faced the 

■ Stubbs, Lectures on the Study of Medieeval and Modern History, 
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humiliation of fear ; grappled, reasoned with it till he made it redound 
to his glory, must be read elsewhere in his own pathetic words. 

Every effort was strained, subtle *arguinents, threats, promises, the 
honoured and authoritative names of those who had subscribed were 
used, to make him take the oath that was ultimately to commit 
England to a total renunciation of the authority of the Holy See and 
destroy the unity of Christendom. 

The result of the long, vexatious, harassing interrogation was 
that for four days Sir Thomas was placed in the custody of the 
Abbot of Westminster, whilst the King consulted with his Council 
what his next step should be. Afterward*, on the 17th of April, he, 
like his dear friend Bishop FKlier, wa* illegally committed to the 
Tower. ‘I may tell thee, Meg. 1 he wrote to his daughter, ‘they 
that ha\e committed me hither for refusing of thi> oath, not agree- 
able with their statute, are not bv their own law able to justify mine 
imprisonment.’ More's charge of the illegality of hi" imprisonment 
was confirmed by the after conduct of the (ioxernnient in forcing 
from Parliament a fredi statute to embrace the mi warranted addition* 
with which in the oath tendered to More they pret ended to interpret 
the Act of Succession. More ne\er refused the Hath of Succession 
pure and simple, since the Act. a*' it was originally pa^od. did not in- 
clude an Oath of Supremacy, for the refusal of which both More and 
Fisher were attainted of misprision of treason ; and, as Father Bridget t 
points out, the best legal authorities of modem times entirely accept 
More's \iew and show that, apart from all considerations of conscience, 
he was fully and legally justified in refusing the oath into which the 
commissioners had foisted the question of the PopeV and tin* King'* 
supremacy. 

From the 17th of April. 1531. began the weaiifn! imprisonment 
which ended only on the day when he was eruelh done to death in 
July 1535. And from the 1st of May. 1531. to May 1535, when the 
last trials which terminated in his judicial murder began, tin* life* of* 
Sir Thomas More was one dreaix. monotonous course, broken only by 
the constant activity of hi* energetic mind, and such variations as 
sickness, sharp pangs of pain, cramping cold, and pinching jK>\erty — 
gradually wasting and wearing out his bodily strength, though 
leaving his spirit unbroken, and his intellectual powers untouched — 
caused. 

Once or twice only his wife was allowed to visit him ; and Margaret 
Roper moved heaven and earth to gain the like collection. Lady 
More, poor soul, was sore perplexed that Sir Thomas could not 
do as so many others in high places had done, and subscribe the 
oath. She had seen, not only feather-headed couiliers, hut prelates, 
men of learning and reputation, yield ; and she could not understand 
why her husband could not do the same, and thereby relieve them 
all from the misery and poverty that daily pressed heavier upon them. 
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Bat her kindly meant, if sharp and impatient, reminders of his ‘ right 
fair house * at Chelsea, and his library, and gallery, and garden, and 
herself and their children and household, together with his liberty, 
and the favour and good will of both King and Council, all awaiting 
him, instead of a close and filthy prison with rats and mice for 
comjwuiy, could not touch his resolution though they may have 
moved his tender heart with the bright and happy memories they 
awakened. So Lady More' bravely continued her self-denials, till 
she was e\en reduced to selling her apparel to provide the weekly 
pay for the prison board of her husband and his servant. To such 
straits had the confiscation of Sir Thomas's property by the King 
reduced his family. > 

But far more difficult to meet than the pleas of the faithful wife must 
have been t lie arguments, 8U(tdw medulla , with which both by 
word and letter his devoted, highly gifted daughter endeavoured to 
induct* him to reconsider his decision. She, it is said, had been per- 
mitted to take the oath with the saving clause, * as far as it would 
stand with the law of (jod, , which t lie (lovemment occasionally con- 
nived at. Sometimes he would answer her representations with his 
old playfulness, and rally her on her devices to cajole him into yield- 
ing ; and then falling into a grave tone would earnestly show her how 
impossible it was for him to change. 

On one occasion when she took him a letter of Lady Alington’s 
relating her efforts with Audley on her stepfather's behalf, and told 
•him that his persistence was alienating liis friends, he replied with a 
smile: * What, Mistress Eve! hath my (laughter Alington played 
the serpent with you, and with a letter set you at work to come and 
tempt your father again, and for the favour that you bear him, labour 
to make him swear against his conscience?* Then, moved by the 
knowledge of his perilous position and the sense of his personal 
responsibility, he went on seriously and earnestly: ‘Daughter 
Margaret , we two have talked of this thing more than twice or thrice, 
and I have told you that if it were possible for me to do the thing 
that might content the King's grace and (iod not offended, no man 
had taken this oath more gladly than I would do/ Having read 
I^ady Alingt oil's letter twice ver y carefully, and spoken very lovingly 
of her. he scattered to the winds Audley 's charge that he was obstinate 
in bis own conceit in a matter that no one scrupled at save the blind 
bishop and he ; and, with great vigour showing why he would ‘ never 
pin his soul at another man's back/ not even the best at that day 
living, and that so far from being in the minority, the majority 
of Christendom thought with him, he concluded by emphatically 
repeating what he had said before the commissioners in April 
1534, when they refused to guarantee his safety: ‘But, Margaret,' 
for what cause 1 refuse the oath I will never show’ you, neither you 
Vol. XXX— No. 17C . PP 
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nor nobody else, except the King’s highness should like to command 
me. I have refused, and do refuse the oath for more causes than 
one.* ^This was the second time he alluded — in all he made allusion 
five or six times to them — to the secret causes of his refusal to 
take the oath, the King only, apparently, besides himself knowing 
them. 

I wish it were possible to give in its entirety the dialogue of this 
interview between the father and daughter — the varying shades of 
its pathos and playfulness, its tenderness and firmness are beyond 
description ; but it cannot be. And I dare add only one or two 
passages more from it. 

Seeing Margaret, when the discussion had ended, sitting sadly 
pensive, he smiled as more than once he had, and said, ‘ How now, 
daughter Margaret ? What now. Mot her Eve ? Where is your 
mind now? Sit not musing with some serpent in your breast, upon 
some new persuasion to offer Father Adam the apple yet once again/ 
‘In good faith, father/ replied Margaret, ‘I can no further go. For 
since the example of so many wi**e men cannot move you, I see not 
what to say more unless I should look to persuade you with the 
reason that Master Harry Patt prison made. [Pattenson had been 
More’s fool, and was theft in the service of the Lord Mayor.] For/ 
continued Margaret, ‘ ho met one day one of our men, and when he 
had asked where you were, and heard that you were in the Tower 
still, he waxed angry with you, and said, “Why? What ailetli 
him that he will not swear? Wherefore should he stick to' 
swear? I have sworn the oath myself.” And so/ said Margaret, 
‘have I sworn/ At this More laughed and said, * That word was like 
Eve, too, for she offered Adam no wor^e fruit than she had eaten 
herself/ 

Then a while after he told Margaret , who had recounted Cromwell’s 
threat against his life, that though no man could do him hurt with- 
out doing him WTong. and he trusted that God would not suffer the 
King thus to requite the long service of his true and faithful servant, 
‘Yet, since nothing is impossible, I forgot nof in this matter the 
counsel of Christ in the Gospel, that ere I should begin to build this 
castle for the safeguard of mine own soul, I should sit and reckon what 
the charge would be. I counted, Margaret, full surely many arrest- 
less weary night, while my wife slept, and thought I slept too, what 
peril were possible to fall to me; and in devising I had a full, heavy 
heart. But yet I thank our Lord for all that I never thought to 
change, though the very uttermost should happen to me that my 
fear ran npon/ 

Then Margaret, driven almost to desperation by her affection, and 
clinging to the hope that her father might yet in conscience be able 
to alter his decision, collected all her strength to persuade him to 
pause ere it should be too late to change. ‘ Too late, daughter 
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Margaret ! I beseech our Lord that if ever I make such a change 
it may be too late indeed ; for well I wot the change cannot be good 
for my soul.’ Then melting again into his habitual tenderness he 
spoke of Jiis unbounded trust in God either to prevent his falling, or 
even to raise him up should he chance to fall like Peter, ending with 
these words : * And finally, Margaret, this I wot very well, that, with- 
out my fault, He will not let me be lost. I shall therefore, with 
good hope, commit myself wholly to Him ; and if He suffer me for 
my faults to perish, yet shall I thus serve for a praise of His justice. 
Hut in good faith, Meg, I trust that His tender pity shall keep my 
poor soul safe, and make me commend His mercy. And therefore, 
mine own good dauglTter, never trouble tliy mind for anything that 
shall happen to me in this world. Nothing can come but what God 
wills ! ’ ire concluded by exhorting all his family to be resigned, to 
remain united, and to pray for him, ‘And if anything happen to me 
that you would be loth, pray to God for me, but trouble not your- 
selves; as 1 shall full heartily pray for us all, that we may meet 
together once in heaven, where we shall make merry for ^ver, and 
never have trouble after/ 

Wonderfully beautiful is the scene, that centuries leave unchanged 
to us. of St. Augustine and hi> mother looking out upon the garden 
of Ostia under the sunny skies of Italy, and discoursing for almost 
the last time on the profoundest mysteries that have ev er exercised the 
human intellect. Hut still more beautiful, even this brief summary 
will show, h the seem* of the father and daughter in the dark cell of 
the gloomy Tower of London, the one nobly preparing for a cruel 
death, tin* other striving her utmost to save him from it. Truly has 
it been said that in the Acts of the Martyrs no nobler scene can be 
found. 

At the end of a weary year’s imprisonment Sir Thomas More was 
subjected to further persecuting examinations, on the strength of the 
two Acts of Parliament, to which he ultimately owed his death, 
passed in November 1534, during a session of the very Parliament 
that in the height of liis worldly glory he himself opened but five 
years before. Of the badgering and baiting he underwent at the 
hands of ( Yoimvell on the last day of April 1535 we have the details 
in another touching letter to Margaret. On receiving this letter, 
Margaret once more, after earnest suit, obtained leave to see her 
father. 

The day of her visil fell on the day of the execution of the 
Carthusians ; and she and her father standing at the window saw 
them going to death as ‘cheerfully as bridegrooms to their marriage.’ 
This was on the 4th of May. 

In May also he and Fisher were again subjected to harassing 
interrogations; and again, apparently on the 3rd of June, Cranmer, the 
Duke of Suffolk, the Earl pf Wiltshire, Audley, aud .Cromwell between 

p r 2 
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them exhausted every artifice of threat and flattery to make More 
commit himself or yield and take the oath. Failing in this, a further 
effort was made to effect his ruin under the guise of treason through 
his then discovered cor respond once with Bishop Fisher. , But no 
treason could be manufactured out of it. His books, however, and 
all his writing materials wore taken from him, and he was absolutely 
cut off from all communication with the outer world. Still his 
cheerfulness remained undimmod ; and when the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, finding him sitting in the dark with the shutters of his narrow 
window closed, asked the reason, he replied laughingly that as the 
wares were all gone the shop windows might a* well be shut. 

Yet still by stealth, his great-grandson Cfesacre More says, ‘ he 
would get little pieces of paper, in which he would write di\ers letters 
with a coal, of which my father left me one which I account as a 
precious jew el/ 

The record of the trial, which must make Englishmen hurn with 
sliamfc till the day of doom, belongs to the page^ of our most public 
history ; from which nothing can blot out * 1 he judicial murder/ ‘the 
blackest crime that ha- e\er been perpetrated in England under the 
form of law/ a> Lord Campbell accurately defined this exhibition of 
the damnable eharaet eristic of t ho Tudors to assume the cloak of 
legality when perpetrating their worst crimes. 

The Carthusians had found rest, and More's dear friend Cardinal 
Fisher had aho found rest, when on the 1st of July, 1535, the once 
royally arrayed and glorious Chancellor was ‘led out as a criminal 
from prison, in sordid dro.ss and gown, old not by the lapse of years, 
but by the sqiuilor and sufferings of his dungeon . . . his head 
made white by long confinement . . . his weak and broken body 
leaning on a staff, and e\en so scarcely able to stand, and dragged 
along the way that led to t ho place of trial, or rather of certain 
condemnation/ So Cardinal Pole has described him in those last 
days. 

His answer to the tedious indictment was in perfect conformity 
with his life whether in prison or on the judgment seat. His calm- 
ness, his sagacity, his unrivalled legal knowledge, his restrained 
eloquence, all had their place in his categorical re\iew of the con- 
fusedly intricate charges brought against him. But, of course, in 
vain : he was declared guilty of death, and the Lord Chancellor passed 
sentence that he should die at Tyburn with all the infamous brutalities 
then inflicted on traitors — a sentence that for a cr y shame the King 
afterwards commuted into beheading on Tower Hill. 

Exquisitely touching is Eopors narrative of the events that 
followed. In that hour, tin* only one, it would seem, w’ho preserved 
his composure, and solaced the grief of others at his afflictions, was 
More himself. He never once faltered, never once lost the perfect 
calm of his demeanour : whatever may have been wanting to the 
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perfection of bis free spirit had been won during bis imprisonment. 
Hir William Kingston, Constable of the Tower, a tall, strong, and 
comely knight, wept as lie bade him farewell on bis way back to 
Westminster. And we have it on the word of Erasmus that the very 
guards shed tears when Margaret, the darling (laughter, made her 
way through the mixed crowd, burst through the throng of men 
anned with pikes and halberds, and, clasping her father in her arms, 
kissed him again and again, .and hung about his neck forgetful of 
every one and everything but him and the last blessing she woukl 
receive from him. 

The day before his death, the oth of July, in his last letter (written 
with a charred stick) \o Margaret, in which he bade farewell to each 
and all of his family and household, sending in gift such poor things 
as yet remained to him — a handkerchief to this one, a little parchment 
picture to another, hi* hair shirt to the daughter of his heart, and 
his blessing to all — he said : 

I liked ymr manner towards me better lliun wIhii ^ou kissed me last ; 

for I low*, when dauiditerh low* and dear charity hath no leisure to look to 
worldly coiir1es\. h’nrew* 11, m\ dear child, and ]>ray for me, and I shall for you 
and all ymr friends, thai we m.i\ nnrrih inert in hea\en. 

When early on the (ith of July Sir Thomas Pope, an old friend, 
sent by the King, came to announce that hi* must die that morning 
before nine o'clock, be* thanked him for tin* news he brought him, and 
besought him ‘to be a mean to his Highness that my daughter 
Margaret may be at my burial.' Learning that the King had already 
conceded that * his wife and children and other friends should be at 
liberty to be present thereat,’ lie moved Sir Thomas Pope to tears by 
his expression uf gratitude to * his Grace that unto my poor burial 
\ouclisafet h to ha\e so gracious consideration.' And once again it 
was the man of sensitive, highly wrought tempet ament, physically 
worn out by sickness and imprisonment, and fronting a cruel death, 
who was tin* comforter. The struggle with nature was over for him. 
Hi* had passed through his Atjony in the Garden in the long hours 
of wakeful nights and t lie dreary solitude of his prison cell. Nay. 
even in the heyday of his brilliant youth he had familiarised himself 
with the thoughts of a violent death. And now, ‘willingly not 
wilfully,’ he went to meet it for conscience' sake with so great a 
calm and with so minutely explicit an assent to its full meaning 
interpreted in its highest sense, that — -just as in old times on the 
great festivals of the Church lie had been wont to put on his best 
apparel because, in the spirit of his own words, k tlie sayings of our 
Saviour Christ were not a poet’s fable, nor a harper's song, but. the 
very holy words of Almighty God Himself' — for his execution he 
arrayed himself in a handsome camelot dress sent to him for the 
occasion hy his friend Honvisi; and it was only at the urgent 
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entreaty of the Lieutenant that he ultimately consented to take it 

off. 

As he left the Tower, more than one of those whose cases he had 
had to deal with in the days of his chancellorship followed him 
pressing their pleas upon him. One, a woman, pursued him crying 
out that he had done her a great injury. He quietly replied that he 
remembered her case well and should still give the same decision. 
Another woman, who came from her house with a cup of wine and 
offered it to him, he thanked, but refused the wine, saying that Christ 
at His Passion drank no wine, but gall and vinegar. Last of all 
came a 'Winchester man horribly tempted to despair and suicide 
whom Sir Thomas More, when Chancellor, had Vomforted and rid of 
his trouble. During Sir Thomas's imprisonment the temptation 
returned; and, hearing that his friend was to be executed, the poor 
fellow came to London, and ran towards him as he was led out to 
execution, desiring with great earnestness that he would help him 
with his prayers ; to whom Sir Thomas said : ‘ Go and pray for me, 
and I will carefully pray for \ ou.’ JLo went away with confidence, 
and was troubled no more. 

On reaching the scaffold and finding it \erv unsteady as lie put 
his foot on the ladder. More turned to the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and with a gleam of his old humour said. * I pray thee, see me 
safe up, and for my coming down let me shift for myseli.' Then he 
begged all the people to pray for him, and bade them bear witness 
with him that he should there suffer death in and for the faith of 
the Catholic Church. Afterwards he knelt down and recited the 
psalm Miserere, which had always been a fa\omite pra\cr with 
him. When the exei utionor asked his pardon, lie ki^cd him and 
said cheerfully: ‘ Pluck up thy spiiits, man. and be not afraid to do 
thy office. My neck is \ery short ; take heed, therefore, thou stiike 
not awry, for saung of thy honesty.' Then with a handkerchief that 
he had brought with him lie blindfolded himself, and. lying at full 
length upon the scaffold, lie placed his head upon the low block and 
received the fatal blow. 

Over the final indignities that the King caused to be inflicted on 
the noble head, which was impaled on London llridge till, at the end 
of a month, Margaret L’oper succeeded in bribing the man, whose 
business it was to throw' it into the rher, to gi\e it to her, 1 draw a 
veiL But it is some .satisfaction to recall that, though it had been par- 
boiled before being exposed, it was easily recognised ‘because the 
countenance .was almost as fair, tanta prne jndchritndine , as during 
life.’ How fair that was, Holbein's portrait still shows us. And, if 
I have at all succeeded in iny object, I have at least indicated faintly 
and within narrow limits that, in the latest, the ethical ]>ortrait 
of him just recently delineated with — I will dare to say — more 
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than the devotion, insight, and masteiy of Holbein, we have the 
secret of that ‘ fairness : ’ it shows the most perfect fulfilment of the 
gracious economy by which ‘ on all the beautiful features of men 
and women, throughout the ages, are written the solemnities and 
majesty of the law they knew, with the charity and meekness of 

their obedience.’ 

• 

Agnes Lambert. 
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WELSH FAIRIES 

I. The Psychology of the Stone Age 

Once on a time the youthful Heir of Vs trad, Studied with manlj- 
vigour and the spirit of adventure, went forth where the Snow- 
donian stream of the Gwyrfai slowly issues from the (lark waters of 
QueHyn Lake. Hard by lie hid himself in a husdi near where t lie- 
fairies were believed to dance at night. It wa* a sweet silvery 
evening in the month of June, without a cloud to \ eil the count cnance 
of the moon ; and Nature held her peace, save when 1 the Gwyrfai 
uttered a plaintive murmur, or where the breeze lightly skipped among 
the leafy tree-tops. The Heir of Ystrad had not long been lying in 
wait when his eyes were gratified with the Mght of the fairy dance. 
As he gazed at the elaborate nature of the movements, the rapidity 
of the sudden turns, and the lightness of foot displayed in the evo- 
lutions, his glances fell on a damsel in her teens, the loveliest, come- 
liest, and most graceful of form that he had ever seen. Soon her 
agility in the dance and the grace of her attitudes kindled his low* 
for her to such a degree that he felt ready for any advent lire in order 
to secure her to be his consort. From the dark recesses of his hiding- 
place he kept watching every movement and waiting for his oppor- 
tunity. In the twinkling of an eye, but not without anxiety and fear, 
he sprang like a lion to the middle of the circle of the Fair Family ; and 
just when the fairies most enjoyed the swing of the dance, he seized 
with the hands of love the graceful maiden who had fired his affec- 
tions. Tenderly pressing her to his heaving bosom, he bore her 
away to his home at Ystrad. Her companions in the dance vanished 
like a breath in July as they heard the shrill voice of their sister 
crying for freedom and endeavouring to escape the grip of her admirer* 
Owing to his profound affection for the fair damsel the youth behaved 
towards her with wondrous tenderness, and he was exceeding anxious- 
ever to keep her in his sight and in his possession. By dint of 
gentleness he succeeded in getting her to promise to be his servant 
at Ystrad ; and such a servant she proved to be ! She used to milk 
thrice the usual quantity of milk from each cow, and the butter knew 
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no weight at Ystrad. But her master, in spite of all his importunity, 
could in no wise prevail on her to tell him her name ; many were his 
attempts to discover it, but they were all in vain. Accidentally, 
however, as he was driving two of his cows to their grazing ground, 

• Brithen dr Benwen tV borfa, 

— the style of the story is not mine, but merely my rendering of the 
language in which it was extracted from the lyrics of rustic life in 
North Wales, and I hesitate when it comes to the task of translating 
the rhyming names of the Heir of Ys trad’s cows — as he was driving 
those cows to their field, lie came one clear evening to the spot where 
the Fair Family used to hold their revels in the light’ of the white 
moon. This time also he hid himself in a thicket, from which he 
overheard the fairies saving one to another that, when they were there 
last, they had been robbed of their sister by a mortal; and they 
mentioned her bv name. Thereupon the young man returned home 
with his bosom heaving with the pride of lo\e at having discovered 
the name of hN beloved maid. The latter, howe\cr, only showed her 
profound astonishment and giiefwhen her youthful master called her 
by her name. As she was wondrouslv fair and beautiful, marvellously 
industrious and skillul in all she did, and as everything prospered 
under her hands, he offered to be her husband, telling her that she 
should be the mistress at Ystrad instead of being a maid any more. 
But on no account would she comply with his wishes : rather did she 
show an increase of grief and sadness at his ha\ing come by her 
name. After the lapse.' however, of a considerable time, and owing 
to his unceasing in )port unity, she consented conditionally. She 
promised to become his wife on the understanding that, as soon as 
ever he struck her with iron, she would go away from him, never, never 
to return. The condition was accepted with tlie alacrity of love. 
The story goes on to sav that they were duly married and to 
show that they did not live happy ever afterward**. I shall not, 
however, pursue their fortunes any further, but merely add that 
in some versions of the story the language is much stronger as 
to the dismay of the fairy at finding her name discovered : as soon 
as she hears it, she resigns herself to her fate, or she falls into 
a swoon. 

Such are the stories which Welsh folklore supplies as an illustra- 
tion of the reluctance of the fairies to disclose their names — a reluct- 
ance known also to characterise certain nations of men in a primitive 
state of culture. 

Wales is, however, not the only Celtic landwdiere one finds traces 
of this treatment of one’s name : it is to be detected also on Irish 
ground. Thus, when a herald from the enemy’s camp comes to parley 
with Ciicliulainn and his charioteer, the latter, being first approached, 
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describes himself as tfie 4 man of the man down there,’ meaning 
Cuchulainn, to whom he pointed; and when the herald comes to 
Cuchulainn himself and asks him whose man he is, Cuchulainn describes 
himself as the ‘man of Conckobar mac Nessa.’ The herald then 
inquires if he has no more definite designation* and Cuchulainn 
replies that what he had given would suffice. 

Thus Celts of both groups, Brytlions and Goidels, are at one in 
yielding evidence to the same sort of cryptic treatment of personal 
names at some stage or other in their past history. 

The student of man tells us that the reason for the reluctance to 
disclose one’s name was of the same nature as that which makes 
savages, and* nations far abo\e the savage state, feel anxious that 
an enemy should not get possession of anything identified with one’s 
person, such as a lock of one's hair, a drop of one’s blood, or anything 
closely connected with one’s peison, lest it should gi\e the enemy 
power oarer one’s person as a whole, especially if such enemy is 
suspected of possessing any skill in handling the terrors of magic. 
In other words, the anthropologist would say that the name was 
regarded as a part of the peison ; and, Inning said this, he is usually 
satisfied that he has dehniti\ely disposed of the matter. Therein, 
however, he is Mirely wrong ; for when he says that the name was 
probably treated as a part of the man, that only leads one to ask the 
question, What part of the man ? At any rate, 1 can see nothing un- 
reasonable in such a question, though I am quite willing to word it ns 
follows, if that he regarded preferable : Is there any evidence to show 
what part of a man his name was supposed to be ? 

As regards the Aryan nations we seem to ha\ o a clue to the answer 
in an interesting group of Ar^an worth, from which I select the 
■following: Irish alum , ‘a name,’ plural anmann ; Old Welsh anu , 
now enw\ also *a name;’ Old Bulgarian ime 11 (for *ijenmen ) ; Old 
.Russian emaes, emmenn, aeeusati\o emiian; and Armenian auican 
(for a stem, *anman ) — all meaning a * name.' To these some scholars 1 
would add, and rightly I think, the English woul name itself, # tke 
Latin nomen , Sanskrit Human, and t he Greek ovofia ; but, as some 
others find a difficulty in thus grouping these last -mentioned words, I 
abstain from laying any stress on them, in fact, I lia\e every reason 
to be satisfied with the wide extent of the Aryan world co\ered by 
the other instances which 1 have enumerated as Celtic, Prussian, 
Bulgarian, and Armenian. 

Now, such is the similarity between Welsh emu, name,’ and enaid, 

‘ soul,’ that I cannot help referring the two words to one and the 
same origin, especially when I see the same or rather greater simi- 

1 Notably Johannes Schmidt in Kuhn’s ZexUclmft , xxiii. 2G7, where he gives the 

following gradations of the stem in question : 1, unman ; *2, anaman ; 3, naman ; 
4, ndman. 
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laxity illustrated by the Irish words ainm, 4 name/ and amm , 4 soul.’ 
This similarity between the Irish words so pervades the declension of 
them that a beginner frequently falls into the error of confounding 
them in mediaeval texts. Take, for instance, the geifitive singular 
annul, which may mean either 4 animre * or 4 nominis ; ’ the nominative 
plural anmanna , which may be either 4 animai ’ or 4 nomina ; * and 
anmann, either 4 animarum ’ or 4 nominum/ as the dative anmannaib 
may likewise be either 4 animabus * or 4 nominibus/ In fact, one is 
tempted to supjiose that the partial differentiation of the Irish forms 
was only brought about under the influence of I^itin with its distinct 
forms of anlma and nomen. Be that as it may, the direct teaching 
of the Celtic vocables is frhat they are all to be referred to the same 
origin in the Aryan word for breath or breathing, which is represented 
by such words as Latin anima , AVehh anadl , 4 breath/ and Gothic 
anon , ‘ blow or breathe/ whence the compound preterite uz-on, twice 
used in the* fifteenth chapter of St. Marks Gospel to render e^eirvevas^ 

4 gave up the ghost/ Lastly, the lesson which the words in question 
contain for the student of man is, that the Celts and certain other 
widely separat ed Aryans, unless we should rather say the whole Aryan 
family, believed at one time not only that his name was a part 
of the man, but that it was that part of him which is termed the 
soul, the breath of life, or whatever you may choose to define it as 
being. 

Should this theory proxe xxell founded, it would be interesting to . 
search the nomenclatuie of the ancient Aryans for traces of the influ- 
ence of this strange philosophy of the Stone Age, which confounded 
together the name and the soul in one and the same substance. As 
regards the Neo-Celtic nations their languages and literatures, espe- 
cially those of the Irish. gi\e evidence of another view’ as ‘to ones 
name. Like the foregoing view, it probably treated the name as a 
substance, but without placing it in one's person or regarding it as 
being of one’s person, so much as something put outlie person at the 
will of t he* name-giving druid, some time before the person to be named 
liad grown to man's estate. This practice 1 should be iuclined to 
trace to the non-Aryan element absorbed by the Celtic conquest of 
these Islands in prehistoric times. The question, however, 5s too 
large and too difficult to discuss any further at present, but I shall 
return to it presently by the devious path of another faiiy tale. 


II. The Ethnology of the Fairies 

The reader will, I venture to hope, pardon me for leading him 
back to Snowdon, and for assuming that everybody lias been on 
the top of the Wyddfa. The assumption is, at any rate, not more 
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unreasonable than when a metropolitan journalist assumes that 
everybody worth printing for lives in London. Well, as you ascend 
from Lower Uanberis, or Coed y Ddol as it is there called, and just 
before you begin the last and steepest part of the climbing for the 
top of the mountain, you see lying in a hollow on your right hand a 
dark tarn called Llyn Du r Arddu, that is to say, 4 the Black Lake of 
the Swarthy.’ Overhanging the further side of it, you behold the 
terrible cliff called Clogwyn D’ur Arddu, or 4 the Black Precipice of 
the Swarthy ; ’ and a little on this side of the lake you observe, quietly 
resting its glacial dimensions, a huge dark stone called Maen Du’r 
Arddu, or 4 the Black Stone of the Swarthy/ In fact, everything 
there is ‘black* or ‘swarthy.’ But who the Swarthy One himself 
may have been I abstain from trying to guess : T did once try to give 
him a name, but the reader will not be displeased, 1 hope, to loam 
that I am becoming more cautious as I grow older. But to proceed : 
if you passed a night beneath the Black Stone of the Swarthy Fellow 
the same thing would happen to you as if you pa^cd the night with 
Idris, the star-gazing giant, on the top of his mountain, which we 
Welsh monoglot s call Cader Idris, or hlri-V (’hair, but which English- 
men, knowing far better, term Arthur's Seat. Everybody knows 
what would happen to the man who t»at the night out in the chair of 
Idris: he would come home in the morning — so they say — a poet or 
a madman. The distinction, it is needless to say, is believed to be 
. wholly modern and uncalled for, though far be it from me to cast any 
sinister reflection on Hegel or Browning, on Taliessin or the author 
of the Gododin. For the reader cannot fail to call to mind the words 
which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Theseus : 


The lunatic, tin* lover, and the jnn*t, 
Are of imagination all compart. 


Thus far the Swarthy Fellow* and his headquarters on Snowdon* 
have occupied us ; but down in the dingle below* there lived, about 
half a century ago, an old woman known as Sian Davydd, of the Helfa 
Fawr. She was a quaint old body who drew nice distinctions between 
the virtues of the various springs of the district. Thus now and then 
no other water would do for her than that of the spring of Tai Bach, 
near the tarn callejl Llyn Ffynnon y Gwas, though she seldom found 
it out when she was deceived by a servant, who cherished a con- 
venient belief of his own that a drop from a nearer spring would do 
just as well. She wanted the Tai Bach water in order to cure the 
cancer which she fancied she had in her mouth. In passing, I may 
mention that a wart is called in Welsh dctfad, 4 a sheep,* and cancer, 
dafad wylU , or 4 a wild sheep.’ What can be the meaning of that 
terminology ? 
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Well, old Sian has been dead nearly fifty years, but I have it on 
the testimony of two highly respectable brothers belonging to her 
family, and ranging in age between sixty and seventy some ten years 
ago, when I questioned them about her, that she used to relate to 
them when they were boys a story connected with Llyn Du’r Arddu. 
Once on a time, she would say, there was a shepherd who went one 
fine day to see his sheep near the lake, when he espied a fairy 
maiden (Un or Tylwyth Teg) on the surface of its waters. He 
ventured to talk to her : he joked with her, and the acquaintance 
which he formed with her that day rapidly ripened into courtship. 
In due time the damsel's father and mother appeared on the scene 
to give their sanction and to arrange the marriage settlement. May 
we not suppose them to have been the swarthy Kponymus of the 
Arddu with his consort ? lie that as it may, the wedding took 
place in due time; and husband and wife lived prosperously to- 
gether until one day, when, trying to catch a pony, the husband 
threw a* bridle towards his wife and the iron bit struck her. 'It. 
was then all o\ or with the marriage, and the fairy wife hied away 
with all her property to her kindred in the depth of Llyn Du'r 
Arddu, so that nothing more was >ccn or hoard of her by mortal 
man. 

Such was tin' sum and substance of old Sian's story, but in tfie 
other form of it the re>ult of striking the fairy wife witli iron was 
stated preliminaiily as a condition of the marriage contract, and 
that is the more ii'iuil account ; though far the most elaborate version, 
collected among the Beacons of Brecknock in South Wales, leaves out 
entirely the allusion to iron; in fact, it substitutes for the blow with 
iron three blows without cause. When the husband accordingly has 
struck his wife the third time she hurries away with all her cattle 
and horses to the Kan Kach Lake. This, I am ]>ersuaded. is the less 
original form of the legend : it refines the blows away into a mere 
tapping of the wife on the shoulder by the husband, who wishes to 
call her attention to the strangeness of her conduct in each instance, 
and he could have honestly argued that those gentle blows were not 
without cause. Further, as to the iron in the Northwalian versions, 
it is to be observed that it is not used with the object of dealing the 
fairy wife a blow : it only touches her by the merest accident. It 
should be added that in one version not only w'as the fairy not to be 
touched with iron, but her husband's house w T as to have no bolt or lock 
of iron; and, on the other hand, one version gives the husband express 
permission in the marriage contract to beat his wife with a rod if she 
happen to deserve chastisement. This sounds like the echo of an 
historical state of things, while the central point on which these 
stories turn must be the dislike of the fairies for iron in all forms 
and under all circumstances; and by iron we may probably here 
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understand both iron and the bronze which it had superseded and 
caused to be largely forgotten. 

What, then, can be the meaning of the fairy aversion to iron ? 
I know of no better answer than that it seems to point to a people 
in the Stone Age acquainted with metal only in the form of the 
sword wielded by a formidable invader. In other words, iron was a 
new metal introduced by a new enemy, and their natural conservatism 
made them regard both as abominations. Perhaps one might 
draw a parallel from the case of glass : one of the most intellectual 
women I know is invariably disconcerted in no small measure if she 
behold the new moon through gla^s for the first time. If you ask 
her why, she cannot assign any reason except that she was taught 
when she was a child that it was unlucky, and she believes that she 
has invariably found it to be true. I do not know what explanation 
is given of this superstition by the students of anthropology, but it 
seems to me to point back possibly to a time when glass was new 
and the moon was old in the honour and worship attaching to her 
orb. 

Besides iron there is one other tiling which is a terror to fairies 
of all kinds, and that is the rowan-tree or mountain ash ; but I lime 
never been able to divine the reason whv. So 1 \ enture to pro^und 
what may^ prove a very foolish quertion : lias there ever in the 
British Isles and Scandinavia been a time when the rowan could be 
regarded as new or unknown to man ? 

The next question which I whh to ask about the fairies is one 
which I am prepared to try to answer after a fashion, and in a 
general sort of way ; it is this : llow were the fairies invented ? The 
idea of fairies, such as we Welsh folk have been familiar with from 
our childhood, clearly involves elements of two distinct origins. 
Some of these elements come straight from the workshop of the 
imagination, as, for example, the stock notion that their food and 
drink come to the fairies, without t lie ministration of servants, by 
the mere force of wishing; or the notion, especially prevalent in 
Arvon, that the fairies dwell in a country beneath the lakes of 
Snowdon. But the fairy idea contains also an element of fact or 
something which may be historical. Under this head I should place 
the following notions concerning them : their dwelling underground 
in the hills, their dislike for iron, their deep-rooted objection to the 
ground being broken up by the plough, the success of the fairy wife 
in attending to the domestic animals and to the dairy, her reluctance 
to disclose her name, and the limited range of her ability to count. 
The attribution of these and similar characteristics to the fairies can 
scarcely be mere feats of the imagination ; rather do they seem to 
be the results of our ancestors having projected on an invisible world 
a civilisation through which tradition represented their own race as 
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having passed, or one in which they saw,* or fancied they saw, another 
race living. Probably contributions from both sources found their way 
into the common fund of notions which we still cherish concerning 
the fairies. 

The Neo-Celtic nations of these Islands consist of a mixture, 
mainly of two races, namely, the invading Celts of Aryan origin, 
and the neolithic aborigines, whom these Celfs found in possession. 
These two races may have been in very different stages of civilisation 
when they first came in contact with one another. They probably 
agreed, however, in cherishing an inherited reluctance to disclose 
their personal names to strangers, but the Celts as Aryans were 
never without the decimal system of counting. Like the French, all 
the Celtic nations of the present day show* a tendency, more or less 
marked, to count hy scores instead of by tens ; but the Welsh are 
alone in having gone back from counting by tens to counting by 
fives, which they do when they count between fen and twenty; for 
1(1, 17, 18, and 19 are in Welsh one on 15, two on 15, three on 15, 
and four on 15. l>v the way, I may mention a numerical cunosity 
which occurs in inediteval Irish literature, where the word for ‘se\en 
men' is sometimes morfeaer: thh means, as it were, a magnus 
seviraUts , or ‘ big sixer/ Let ns now see’ for a moment how’ the Welsh 
fairies are supposed to count, and for this purpose I must revert to the 
story of the Fairy Maiden of the Brecknock Lake of the Fan Facb. 
She hears a striking reMunblam e to l)e la Motto Fouque's Undine, 
but when she lias to go. away at the inevitable dissolution of the 
marriage, she does not murder her husband, but she is allowed to 
return to tin* banks of t lie lake to act the part of an Egeria for her 
eldest son Khiwnllon ; for she teaches him all about the nature of 
plants and herbs, lie accordingly becomes the founder of the family 
of the Physicians of Myddfai. the hereditary leeches of the Princes 
of Pinevor. At any rate that is the story of the beginning of a 
family of medical men famous at one time throughout Wales, and 
strongly represented, I believe, to this day among the Faculty. When 
the fairy ancestress of the Myddfai physicians was about to be 
married to the Carmarthenshire farmer, her father, a more venerable 
and less obtrusive personage than Uncle Kiihleborn, gave h’er as her 
dowry as many sheep, goats, cattle, and horses {is she could count of 
each kind 4 without heaving or drawing in her breath/ She then, 
we are told, adopted the plan of counting by fives, thus: tin, dau, 
tri, pedwar, pump; nn, d<tu, tri , pedwar , pump, as hard as her 
tongue could go in each case. This, then, seems to have been the 
fairy way of counting, and one otherwise notices that the fail ies deal 
invariably in very simple numbers : thus, if you wish, for example, 
to find a person who has been led away by them, ten to one you 
have to go ‘ that day next year ’ tQ the spot where he disappeared. It * 
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is out- of the question to reckon months or weeks, though it is need- 
less to say that to reckon the year exactly must have heen in reality 
far more difficult, but nothing sounds simpler than ‘this day next 
year . 1 In this simple arithmetic of the fairies, then, we seem to 
have traces of a non-Aryan race, that is to say, probably of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of these Islands . 2 

Unfortunately their language has died out, so that we cannot 
appeal to its numerals direct, and the next best course to adopt is to 
take as a sort of substitute for their language that of probable kins- 
men of theirs.* Now the students of ethnology, especially those de- 
voted to the investigation of skulls and skins, tell us that we have 
among us, notably in Wales and Ireland, living representatives of a 
dark-haired, long-skulled nice of the same type as one of the types 
which occur among the Basque-speaking populations of the Pyrenees. 
There are other reasons which induce me to think that the West of 
Europe, from Gibraltar to Jutland and Caithness, was once occupied 
by a race speaking a language related to Basque, a race which I 
should collectively call Ibero-Pictish. Let us. therefore, test the 
hypothesis that the aboriginal inhabitants of these Islands had 
not elaborated for themselves a decimal system, but counted by 
fives instead of by tens — lei us test this hypothesis by recourse 
to the Basque numerals, so as to see whether they countenance it 
or not. 

We turn accordingly to Basque, and what do we find ? Why, 
that the first five numerals in that language run thus : bat, hi , irv, 
lau, host. All these appear to be native, but when we come to the 
sixth numeral we have sei , which is undoubtedly an Aryan word 
borrowed from Latin. Gaulish, or some related tongue. The ca>e is 
much the same With 1 seven,’ for that is in Basque zazpi , which is 
also probably an Aryan loan-word. Basque has native words, zortzi 
and bederatzi , for eight and nine, but they appear to bo of later 
formation than the first five. I submit, therefore, that here we 
have evidence which countenances tin* conjecture that the Welsh 
fairies partly derive their origin from ideas formed by the Celts 
concerning the non-Celtic, non- Aryan aborigines of the British 
Isles. 

As regards my appeal to the authority of oraniology, I have 
to -confess that it is made with a certain amount of reservation, as the 
case is far less simple than it looks at first sight. Thus, a short 
while ago, the Cambrian Archaeological Association, including among 
them Mr. Sayce, visited .the south-west of Ireland. During our 
pleasant excursions in Kerry, the question of race was one of our 

2 Perhaps one might mention here the article of rustic faith on the subject of 
ancient Stone Circles ; to wit, that notoly can possibly count the stones composing 
them. 
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constant topics, and Mr. Sayce was reminded by what he saw in 
Ireland, of his visit to North Africa, especially the hilly portions of 
the country inhabited by the Berbers. Among other things he used 
to say that, if a number of Berbers from the mountains were 
transplanted to an Irish village, he felt positive that he should not be 
able to tell them from the Irishmen themselves, such as we saw on 
our rambles in Kerry. This struck me as All the more remarkable, 
since his reference was to tall blue-eyed men whose hair cannot be 
called black. On the other hand, I am, owing to ignorance and care- 
less ways of looking at things around me, a little sceptical as to the 
swarthy long-skulls : they did not seem to meet us at every turn in 
Ireland ; and as to Wales, which I know as well as most people, I can- 
not with any confidence point to a single specimen of that type. I 
should like, however, to ha\e seen the heads of some of the singers 
in the Eisteddfod the other day at Swansea placed under the hands 
of an experienced skull-inan, for I lia\e long suspected that we cannot 
regard as of Aryan origin the a ocal talent so gen eml in Wales, an d so 
conspicuous in our choirs as to astonish all the great musicians who 
have visited our national festival. Beyond all doubt race has not a 
little to do with the artistic feeling. A short-skull may be as unmusical, 
for example, as I am ; but has anybody ever known a narrow long- 
skull to be the reverse of unmusical, or has any one ever reckoned 
how few fingers would suffice to count all the clergymen of the tall 
blue-eyed type who have been converted to the ritualistic movement 
in the Church of England? 

As it seems to me that the bulk of the Welsh people would have 
to be described as short -skulls, it woidd be very gratifying to see those 
who talk so glibly about the dark-complexioned long-skulls of Wales 
catch a few specimens. I trust there are plenty to be found, as my 
argument requires them ; and I care not how they are taken, whether 
it be by some instantaneous process of photography, or in the meshes 
of some anthropometric sport sman like my friend Dr. Beddoe. Let 
them be secured anyhow, so that one may rest assured that the type 
is still extant, and be aide to judge with one's own eyes how heads 
long and swarthy look on the shoulders of living Welshmen. We 
might then be in a position also to compare with them the popular 
description of fairy cl langelings ; for when the fairies, the honest 
fairies, steal nice blond babies, they place in their stead their own 
aged-looking brats with short legs, yellow skins, and squeaky voices. 
Unfortunately for me, all the adult changelings of whom I happened 
to have heard any detailed account had been dead some years when 
I began to turn my attention to the annals of Faery, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of one whose name I obtained under the seal of secrecy. 
It was that of a woman, the wife, in fact, of a farmer living in Lleyn, 
or the peninsular part of West Carnarvonshire. Though she is 
Vol. XXX— No. 176 Q Q 
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whispered to be a changeling, lam inclined to regard her as no other 
than one of the representatives of the same aboriginal stock to which 
one might conjecture most of her neighbours to belong ; but she 
ought to be an extreme specimen of the type. Long may she live, 
and soon may the photographer and his anthropometric brother find 
her in good humour ! 

John Rhys. 
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THE WISDOM OF GOMBO 


The wisdom of Solomon we know; but wlio or what is ffombo? Is 
it our old friend Jumbo, under a new and correct form of spelling ? 
In those < lays of linguistic purism, when we are told we ought to 
write Kalmpur for Cawnpore, and Tem-buhktu for Timbuetoo, we 
need not be surprised at anything. Moreover, since no two authori- 
ties agree as to the origin or exact significance of Gombo, everyone 
is at liberty to enjoy his own opinion, or to adopt anyone else's, 
according to his taste and fancy. 

-Mv own belief is that Gombo is a corruption of Congo, a name 
which Stanley has made familiar in our mouths as household words ; 
but it is just as likely, on the other hand, that Congo itself is a 
corruption of Gombo. Both Congo and Gombo may be, and probably 
are, next of kin to Jumbo, and all three undoubtedly express some- 
I hing of t lie same idea, according to locality and circumstances. For 
all practical purposes, and especially for the purpose of this article, 
Gombo means nigger; not, perhaps, nigger on its native soil of 
Africa, but nigger wherever negroes were in slavery under French 
rule, and where their progeny have retained so much of the French 
language as they were capable of assimilating. It is common in the 
United States, and in the British West Indies, to hear European 
visitors ask, ‘ Wliat language do the darkies speak ? ’ The question 
is a natural one, and it is not easy to answer it at a word. The 
darkies there must speak English, of course, because neither they nor 
their parents ever beard any other language spoken. Yet the Eng- 
lish of Uncle Kemus or of the average ‘ coloured person ’ in Jamaica 
or the Southern States, is a very different tongue from white folks’ 
English. It takes a good deal of practice to read Uncle Kemus aloud 
intelligibly, or to catch the drift of the affable remarks of the ‘ boy ’ 
who waits on you at a Washington or Baltimore hotel. The Eng- 
lish of the darkies is, in fact, the broken English of African slaves — 
who were never allowed to read or write — come down through three 
or four generations of thick lips, and still in a very indifferent state 
of repair. 

Gombo is the French counterpart of that sort of English. It is 
the common language of the coloured population .of Louisiana, the 

Q Q 2 
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French West Indies, Bourbon, and Mauritius. It is also habitually 
called Creole, but there is a clear and a growing distinction now be- 
tween Gombo and Creole, a distinction which the negroes themselves 
recognise andr ally one another upon. A darky who speaks Oeole* 
without ever dropping into Gombo is looked on as a superior being. 
Creole is almost pure French, not much more mispronounced than 
in some parts of France. But Gombo is a mere phonetic burlesque 
of French, interlarded with African words and other words that are 
neither African nor French, but probably belong to the aboriginal 
language of the various countries to which the slaves were brought 
from Africa. Some of these words are obviously a mere imitation of 
the sounds of nature. For instance, the word ‘ouaonaron,’ used by 
the Louisiana darkies for a bull-frog, needs no explanation to anyone* 
who has ever heard a bull-frog croak. It is the Gombo equivalent of 
fipe/eejce/ce!;, and is as true an echo of the long grunt of the bull-frog 
as ftpeKEKe/cel; is of the chatter of the little marsh frogs of Asia- 
Minor. Enough about Gombo : now as to its wisdom. 

If all other evidence of the vast antiquity of man wore wanting, 
the abundance of proverbial maxims among t ho most ancient races of 
whom the world has any tradition would be sufficient. Proverbs an* 
not made in a day. They have been well defined as * the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one,’ and ‘ many here means not only many 
people, but many ages. The Book of Job was written, according to 
some authorities, neaily 4,000 years ago; yet many passages in it 
prove that proverbs were even then held tu be of immemorial an- 
tiquity. The Pro\erbs of Solomon are only Solomon's in the sense 
that Solomon collected them, or they were collected by others for 
him, just as numbers of fables tliat were thousands of years old 
before JEsop’s day are nevertheless called JEsops fables, and just 
as multitudes of jokes whose age makes Time himself feel young and* 
jaunty, have been published as original productions of Talleyrand. 
Sydney Smith, or Sir Wilfrid Lawson. What is more re ‘markable, 
the Proverbs of Solomon are plainly divided into groups or cycles, 
those in each having a distinct character of their owm, both in the* 
nature of the thought and in the mode of expressing it ; and these* 
groups or cycles undoubtedly represent different ages and stages of 
proverbial philosophy. The wise saws contained in the most remote 
cycle, homely sarcasms on folly, pride, laziness, greediness, practicaf 
joking, the self-betrayal of a guilty conscience, and so forth, redolent 
as they are of family life and of a rudely organised state of society, 
were, nevertheless, modem instances only to primitive man ; and, 
primitive man himself, we may be sure, adorned his 4 beastly lan- 
guage,’ as De Quincey called it, by other proverbs, inherited from liis 
forefathers. Abraham was as full of proverbs as Martin Farquhar 
Tupper — the same proverbs, many of them, and just as good in 
Abraham’s time 'as in Tupper’s. The finest old crusted proverbs*, 
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indeed, have gained nothing with age. Some of them seem a 
little too strong for our taste, that is all. Aristotle, in a lofty 
phrase, calls them ‘ remnants saved out of the wreck and ruins of 
ancient philosophy.’ But ‘ancient’ is only a relative term, and 
what was ancient philosophy to Aristotle had itself an antiquity 
behind it. 

As proverbs are not confined to any period of time, neither are 
they peculiar to any race or people. Some laborious editor has col- 
lected and published more than twenty thousand proverbs in use 
amongst Europeans, the Spaniards heading the list both for number 
and excellence. But it is doubtful whether the Spaniards would hold 
their pride of place in a world’s fair of proverbs, a competition among 
the proverbial philosophies of all nations. The Turks have proverbs 
without number; and very polished and cynical Turkish proverbs 
are. The taciturn Arabs prefer proverbs to every other form of speech, 
and use them with singular dignity and aptness. The Koran seems 
to have been enriched with them for the expre*s purpose of quota- 
tion. The Chinese are very prone to cruel little cold-blooded proverbs, 
as oblique as their eyes, but full of grim sagacity. The Japanese 
rejoice in flow ery maxims combining wisdom with humour, and often 
with a touch of pathos that makes them cling in the memory long 
after the rest of the discourse is forgotten. Even the Coreans, shame- 
faced mutes as they are, indulge in a few shy proverbs. The Poly- 
nesians, with their Babel of tongues and dialects, have a myriad of 
prov erbs, many of them highly pict uresque and striking. The Maoris 
of New Zealand, the finest savages in the world, cannot carry on a 
discussion for five minutes without resorting to pro\erbs. So pro- 
found is the respect for proverbs, as for everything ancient or obscure, 
•among the Maoris, that a wily and ready orator, failing to carry his 
audience by mere reason, will sometimes — but not too often — help 
himself out witli an admirable j>roverb, invented on the sjmr of the 
moment, but fathered on some demigod of awful sanctity or some 
war-chief of gloriously cannibal memory. Such an appeal is seldom un- 
successful, even though the audience have a shrewd suspicion that the 
proverb which has pleased and impressed them so much is neither 
so old nor so genuine as it might be. The degraded tribes that yet 
linger on the outskirts of civilisation in Australia, and whose past is 
a bewildering mystery not less to the student of language than to the 
student of man, use proverbial expressions which make one stare in 
wonder. Whence have these brutish creatures descended, that they 
also should have the wisdom of the ancients on the tip of their 
tongue ? These blackfellows’ proverbs seem a distinct echo of some 
far higher intelligence ; and, in truth, they harmonise with many 
startling traces of lost religions and forgotten arts that here and there 
are still found among them. 

Wherever proverbs are met with they crystallise something of 
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the old aforetime, and not rarely give a clue to what were shrouded 
else in absolute obscurity. 

All the negro and negroid peoples have proverbs in their mouth 
as naturally as they have wool on their head ; and in all the countries 
where they have led captivity captive they have established a pro- 
verbial philosophy of their own, half spontaneous and half acquired, 
but wholly characteristic. 

The Wisdom of Gombo, therefore, though by no means an exact 
term, nor pretending to be so, may be taken to indicate the Franco- 
negro proverbs of all countries where Franco-negroes exist. This 
does not include the French settlements in Africa itself, where the 
natives are scarcely influenced at all. either in speech or ideas, by the 
French, but only those countries which were peopled with negroes 
under French rule. It is to be noted that a great many proverbs 
are common, under various forms, to many peoples, not excepting 
peoples the whole wide world aj>nrt, between whom there can never 
have 'been any communication of ideas since the Earth, as we know r 
it, has been. Either the'-e universally distributed proverbs are 
vestiges of a time when all mankind were one people, or else the 
same ideas must have struck root in the master minds of a ho&t of 
diverse peoples, and even found expression everywhere in something 
like the self-same form of words. A great pro] Million of the Gombo 
proverbs are to be recognised at once as old friends in some other 
language, and it would not be very difficult to furnish the paraphrase 
of them in half a dozen language^. Yet they are local enough in tlieir 
everyday use, and by the aid of some of them, undoubtedly, it is 
possible to trace the descendants of slaves back to the particular parts 
of Africa from whence their progenitors were kidnapped. Proverbs 
among simple peoples generally have a direct allusion to familiar 
natural objects, and hence it is sometimes ea \v to localise them in a 
very interesting way. Here is an example. The negroes of Marti- 
nique say — 

Avant zabocat macaque Tea nouri yoke li ; Fr., ‘Avant les avocadoes le^ 
macaques nourrissaient leurs petits * (Before there were any avocadoes the monkeys 
fed their little ones). 

The point of the proverb is that nobody is indispensable. Though 
the monkeys rear their young on avocadoes now they did without 
avocadoes before there were any, and they could doubtless do without 
them again. But what are avocadoes, and what language does the 
word belong to? Avocadoes are what are commonly called in 
America 4 alligator pears/ a name of which not one in ten thousand 
who use it know the derivation. They are the fruit of Per sea gratis - 
sima, a West Indian tree. The aboriginal Carib word for that tree 
was 4 aouacate/ and this the Spanish discoverers pronounced 4 avocado/ 
while the English navigators, sailor-like, called it by the most 
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familiar word that sounded something like it, namely, alligator. It 
is not indigenous to Martinique, though it is common there now ; 
whence the proverb, in which its Carib name, derived through the 
Spanish, has been preserved in the Gombo word 4 abocat,’ or in the 
plural ‘zabocat,’ a shortening and thickening of ‘les avocadoes.’ 
The negroes seldom say ‘ les,’ but merely put a z-like sound before the 
noun. ‘Les lierbes ’ they call ‘zhebes;’ ‘les os,’ ‘zos ; 5 ‘les 
oreilles,’ ‘ zoreies ; ’ and similarly ‘ les avocadoes,’ ‘ zabocat.’ 

Here is another proverb from the same locality : — 

Toutt moitnn save <;a qui ka bout nens canari yo ; Fr., ‘ Tout le mondc Bait ce 
qui bout duns mi munnite , (E\eryone knows wliat boils in his own pot; or, 
Every man is the best judge* of his own business). 

‘Canari’ is a Carib word for the common clay pot or pipkin of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the West Indies, and is now used for any 
kind of cooking utensil. 

In Louisiana they say — 

Tafia toujou die la ceitc ; Fr., ‘ Tafia dit toujours la \erite' (Hum always 
Speaks the truth). 

‘Tafia’ is a common slang word in use there for rum, so that the 
proverb is equivalent to ‘In vino \eri<as.’ ‘Tafia’ is an African word, 
signifying secondarily any kind of intoxicating drink, but primarily 
the fermented sap of a certain African tree. 

Nion doiyht pas zamain many v calalou ; Fr., ‘ Avcc un seul doigt on ne peut 
jamais manger du calalou ’ (¥ou can ue’x or cat calalou w ith one finger). 

Calalou is a kind of greasy soup, made with vegetables and dough- 
balls, and the word is pure African. The moral of the proverb is 
that nothing worth doing can be done without some trouble. 

Even English words are sometimes found in Gombo proverbs, 
especially in Louisiana. 

Oh yen charoyne , yen a ca micro ; Fr., ‘Oil il y a charogm* il y a des busards’ 
(Where there is carrion there are buzzards; or, in a much finer version, Where 
the body is, there will the eugies he gathered together). 

The Gombo word ‘ carencro ’ is merely carrion crow, a name still 
given, most absurdly, to hawks in the Southern States. 

Here is a different kind of proverb, which vividly recalls the slave 
days, though it is used by thousands of darkies who never had any 
experience of slavery : — 

Quand made chants neyue danst ; quand iconome sifflS nSyue sauti ; Fr., 

< Quand le maitre chan to le negre danse ; quand l’econome sidle le ntfgre saute ’ 
(When the master sings the negro dances ; when the overseer whistles the negro 
jumps). 

The meaning of that is that the man who holds the real authority, 
and is to be feared, is the executive officer, not the nominal chief. 
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It is a very shrewd proverb, and applicable to all countries and all 
services ; yet I do not know any close parallel to it in any other 
language. 

The monkey is a favourite in Gombo proverbs. In the West 
Indies and Louisiana he is always called ‘ macaque/ but in Mauritius 
he is called by his pet name ‘ Zaco/ that is, Jacko or Jocko. 

Zaco napas guette so laquie ; li guette pour son camarade ; Fr., * Le singe ne 
regarde pas sa queue; il regarde celle de son voisin ’ (The monkey does not watch 
his own tail, but his neighbour’s. AVe see others’ faults, but not our own). 

Vou8 napas va montrS vi& Zaco fere grimaces ; Fr., * Vous ne montrerez pas & 
un vieux singe a faire des grimaces ’ (You cannot teach an old monkey to make 
faces. Don’t teach your grandmother to suck eggs). f 

The proverbs of Mauritius differ from all other Gombo proverbs 
in a peculiar quality not easily expressed. They are more involved, 
more indirect in their allusion — very subtle, indeed, sometimes — and 
they often have a curious turn of sentiment. 

When a young man pays unwelcome attentions to a Mauritian 
girl, she dismisses him with — 

Napas vous liliane darzent rpii a monte lahaut mo tonelle ; Fr., ‘ CV n'est pas 
votre liliane d’argent qui montera Mir ma tonnelle ’ (It is* not your silver creeper 
that will climb over my summer-house). 

The allusion to the lovely tropical plant that makes a romantic 
bower of the huinble>t home in the Mauritius is very vivid to anyone 
who knows that country. 

When a mother feels uneasy about her daughter’s frequent gad- 
dings, she warns her — 

Mari napas troure dans vetivere ; Fr., ‘Un mari ne so trouve pas dans le 
vdtiver’ (You won’t find a husband in the 'setiver). 

The belt of]>erfumed grass — Vetiveria odwata — planted round the 
cane fields, is the favourite resort of lovers. 

On the other hand, if a young man is missing from his home, or 
absent from his usual haunts, without manifest cause, his companions 
say, with a knowing roll of the eyes — 

Id laqasse bozos paliaca ; Fr., ‘11 chassc les oiseaux paliaca’ (lie’s hunting 
paliaca birds). 

4 Paliaca * is, I believe, a Hindustani word. It is commonly used in 
Mauritius for the bright red or yellow handkerchief worn on the head 
by the young negro women ; and the proverb, therefore, means 4 He is 
running after the girls.’ 

In North Carolina the universally understood equivalent of this is, 

4 He is gone bear-hunting/ which is not nearly so romantic as the 
Gombo version. 

Here is a thoroughly characteristic Mauritius proverb : — 
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Lalangue napas lizos; Fr., ‘La langue n’a pas d’os ’ (The tongue has no 


It is equivalent to the English proverb ‘Promises are like pie- 
crust, made to be broken,’ and it is often used by the darkies as 
an excuse when reproached with having failed to keep their word. 

Some of the proverbs of Trinidad are quaintly philosophical. 

Ous poncor travesser luivier — pas jirer maman caiman ; Fr., ‘Vous n’avez pas 
«ncore trarere^ la micro — no jurez (maudissez) pas la maman du caiman’ (You 
are not yet across the m er — don’t curse the alligator’s mother) ; 

in other words, don't speak ill of the friends of those who have 
the j>ower to injure you! or don’t arouse your enemy until you are out 
of his reach. 

K'homme mort , zhthes ka lever douvant lapote li ; Fr., ‘ Quand un homme est 
mort, l’horbo sVlev e dev ant sa porte ’ (When a man is dead, the gTass springs up 
before his door). 

There is a deeper note in this than might be expected from the 
negro’s carele^ temperament ; but, in fact, this tinge of melancholy 
runs through many of the proverbs of Trinidad, and is as distinctive 
of them as the romantic turn i^ of those of Mauritius. 

Here is one, for instance, that contains quite a fine thought: — 

Denis pas ka putt dei ; Fr., 4 Lo& dents ne portent pas dcuil ’ (The teeth do 
not wear mourning). 

One may laugh with* sorrow' at the heart, alluding to the white 
feeth of the coloured people, which they show when they laugh. 

Here is another rather curious one : — 

Taut pdouoles mort pou moune pc rivre ; Fr., 4 II faut que le* paroles meurent 
•afin que le monde puisse \ h re ’ (Words* must die that people muj Ine). 

It is a sarcasm on gossip, as much as to say, ‘ People will be talk- 
ing ; they would die if they couldn’t talk : what does it matter what 
they say?’ 

One of the oddest (fombo ])ro verbs I have met with belongs to 
Louisiana, and is remarkable for containing a familiar word in a very 
unexpected sense — 

Taut pas mnrrt tayau avee sancisse ; Fr., 4 II no faut pas attaclier le chien 
Avec des saucisses ’ (You must not tie up a dog with a string of sausages). 

The meaning is obvious : do not place irresistible temptation in 
even the most faithful servant’s way ; do not expect too much of human 
nature. But the most interesting thing in the proverb, which is 
.good in itself, is the use of the word ‘ tayau ’ for dog. ‘ Tayau * is 
our English ‘ Tally ho ! ’ as caught by nigger ears and pronounced by 
nigger lips. Both words have come down from the Old French 
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‘ Taiaut ! ’ the cry of the huntsman to his hounds, just as we have 
derived most of our hunting terms from our Norman invaders ; but 
how the cry came to be used by the darkies for the hound itself is 
veiy difficult to explain. 

These specimens of Gombo wisdom are taken literally at random 
from those in everyday use. There are hundreds of others just as 
curious and just as witty ; but it would be tiresome to multiply them 
in an article like this. I will add but one more — 

Paler pat rimede; Fr., ' Parlor nVt pas un rem&de ’ (Talk is no remedy). 

This cogent proverb belongs to Trinidad, where it is one of the 
commonest phrases ; but it might belong neater home. 

It recalls irresistibly John Bright’s famous dictum on the Irish 
question, ‘ Force is no remedy ; ’ and it might well be taken to heart, 
by a certain class of ]>olitieians who are still discussing that question 
without apparently getting much ‘ furrerder.’ 

Edwakd Wakefield. 
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IMMIGRATION TROUBLES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The history of immigration into t lie United States prior to the year 
1820 (when the first record of aliens arriving was kept) is but little 
known. In a certain sense it may be said to have been synonymous 
with the history of the nation itself ; but however that may be, it 
must be e\iden< to all unprejudiced minds that the motives which, 
induced those early immigrants, the Pilgrim Fathers, to leave their 
native land and settle in the New World, were very different from 
the motive's which actuate the greater number of llio^e who are 
flocking into the United States at the present day. From the time of 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers down to the close of the War of 
Independence, emigrants who left the Land of their birth to seek new 
homes in America were regarded rather as colonist than as immigrants; 
and the period covered fropi the fir^t settlement of the Pilgrims down 
to the year of the inauguration of the first President of the United 
States, may not unfitly be regarded as the period of colonisation. 

Since that time the rapid growth of the population, though, of 
course, due to a considerable extent to natural causes, has been 
largely accelerated by immigration. In the year 1820 the collectors 
of customs at seaports were first compelled to keep a record of aliens 
arriving by vessels from foreign countries ; but no record of overland 
immigration was kept until the year 1840. It would seem (so far 
as can be gathered from the imperfect returns) that the immigration 
wdiich took place between 1820 and 1840 was comparatively small. 
From the year 1840 dates the first steady increase. In 184G, con- 
sequent upon a combination of circumstances — chief among which 
must be reckoned the disastrous potato-famine in Ireland and the 
bad times in Germany — there was a marked increase of immigration. 
In 1847 the number of aliens arriving was greater still, and from that 
year onwards immigration increased by leaps and bounds until 1854, 
when it reached to nearly .500,000, It then decreased somewhat 
until the breaking out of the American Civil War, and when that was 
over it increased again, not steadily, but in a fluctuating and fitful 
manner. From 1863 to 1873 was the largest increase; from 1874 
to 1879 there was a considerable decrease. The ten years closing 
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the 31st of December, 1890, show a marked increase. Immigration 
into the United States appears to come in tidal waves. It has its 
flood and its ebb ; but each decade, with the exception of the war 
period, shows that the new flood is higher than its predecessor. 
Immigration is chiefly from Germany, Ireland, Great Britain, and 
Italy ; but during the last few years immigration from Ireland has 
•decreased one-third from the previous years, while German immigra- 
tion has correspondingly increased. Italian immigration has also 
largely increased during the last fifteen years. In 1873 the arrival 
of Italians at the port of New York was 6,859 ; in 1888 it was 
43,927. 

The magnitude of this influx of alien immigrants is best shown 
by the following statistics, which have been compiled from the reports 
issued by the late Board of Commissioners of Emigration of the 
State of New York. These reports extend from the 5th of May, 
1847, to the 18th of April, 1890, on which date the business of the 
State Board was transferred to the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, and the office is now a Federal one. Through the courtesy 
of Her Majesty's Consul General at New York I have also been able 
to procure the report of the Superintendent of Immigration from 
the 19th of April. 1890, to the 31st of December, 1890, so as to carry 
the statistics on to the end of the year, and to bring them as much 
as possible up to date. These statistics, which are beyond doubt 
correct, show that the total number of immigrant aliens who have 
arrived at the port of New York from the 5th of May, 1847, until the 
31st of December, 1890 (inclusive), was 10,050,936. Of these, 
3,502,352 were from Germany; 2,579,659 from Ireland ; 1,571,641 
from Great Britain; 376,286 from Italy; and 2,020,998 from all 
other countries. It should be noted that at least two-thirds of the 
whole number of alien immigrants who come to the United States 
from other countries arrive at the port of New York. 

This large influx has arisen from a variety of causes which are 
interesting to analyse. One cause undoubtedly is steamship solicita- 
tion. The agents of the steamship companies operate through 
sub-agents and solicitors, and a regular 4 brokerage ’ business has 
gradually been established. Some of the steam-ship companies have 
sb many as 2,000 agents in Europe, and their sub-agents and solicitors 
are to be found in every district on the Continent. These sub-agents 
receive liberal commissions, varying from fifty cents to $2, for 
•each emigrant passenger obtained. Their business is not to sell 
tickets to passengers who have determined to come of their own 
accord, but to create emigrant passengers by solicitation and induce- 
ment. These agents picture in the most glowing terms to the poor 
peasants of Europe the future which awaits them in the New World, 
and the struggling unfortunates, goaded on by the desperation of their 
necessities, and induced to believe that there is an Eldorado await- 
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ing them beyond the seas, become involuntary emigrants, and in 
most instances, from the American point of view, they prove undesir- 
able citizens. On the strength of the false representations made to 
them by tl^ese unscrupulous agents, they are induced to sell out of 
their little homes, and expend a life’s savings in the purchase of 
passage money to America. Oftentimes they will sell their donkey 
or goat, and all that they have, or even borrow money for the passage* 
at a ruinous rate. The agent will advance the tickets, taking a 
mortgage for the payment of whatever property is of value ; in some* 
cases the money is refunded, in others the agent becomes the owner 
of the property by foreclosure, and the poor peasants in a few months 
find themselves and their families in a strange land, without money, 
friends, or employment. They are taken in charge on landing by a 
padrone or * labour boss,’ who herds them together in a tenement house, 
.and hires them out at wages lie dictates, and which he shares with 
his victims. It appears from the evidence given before the Select 
Committee of the Senate and House of Keprescntatives recently 
appointed to inquire into immigration, that hundreds of immigrants 
are every month imported into the United States in this manner. 
One combination of agents in Austria secured the emigration of 
5,790 persons to America in one year, and another combination in 
Galicia induced 12.400 emigrants to emigrate to the United States 
within the period of fourteen months. Thus was the intent of the 
contract labour law — to which I shall have occasion to refer more 
fully later on — \iolated, and the Act practically rendered useless. 
Similar agents to tho.^e employed by the steamship companies are 
also made use of by employers of labour and others who are interested 
in importing large bodies of men to avoid the contract law. 

Another method of evading the contract law, and one of the most 
potent influences in drawing large numbers of immigrants to the 
United States, is the systematic advertising for labourers through 
employment agencies in the British and European newspapers. From 
the evidence given before the Select Committee investigating at 
Boston, it appeared that the Freestone Cutters Association of New 
England had advertised in the English and Scotch papers for 
journeymen, agreeing to pay 50 cents per hour for work. The 
applicants were directed to call upon the agents signing the ad- 
vertisement in London. These agents made no contract wifh the 
men, but they came to New England on the representation that 
employment should be found. As the freestone cutters in England 
receive only 20 cents, or about 10cZ., an hour, the prospect of such 
largely increased wages naturally induced many of them to go over 
to America. The evidence given before a similar investigation at 
Chicago also showed that the Boss Carpenters Association in that 
city was importimg carpenters in the same way. Many similar 
instances might be quoted, but these two will suffice, * When differ- 
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ences arise between employers and men in employment/ say the 
Immigration Committee in their report, * where good wages are paid, 
advertisement abroad has become of common occurrence ; the work- 
men here are thereby brought to terms, or the market becomes 
overflooded with labourers and wages are reduced.’ 

Again, it would seem that the fierce competition which rages 
among the steamship lines and the railroads largely affects American 
immigration. In 1888 a war of rates broke out among them, so that 
in that year an immigrant, could travel from Liveqiool to Chicago 
for #10, or about 2/. 2$. in English money. This low rate offers 
exceptional facilities to foreign Governments, poor-law guardians, 
and charitable societies to rid themselves Of the burden of persons 
unable to support themselves and their families, by purchasing for 
them tickets, and shipping them off to America. The chief offender 
in this respect appears to have been the British Government. 
According to a memorandum issued by the English Local Govern- 
ment Board in September 188(1, the poor-law guardians have always 
had the right, since the Poor-Law Act of 1834 was passed, to use 
money from the rate* for the purpose of assisting paupers to emigrate. 
They can even assist poor per>ons who have not come on the rates, 
except ‘that no orphans or deserted children can be deported unless 
they have actually come on the rates.’ In a report of the English 
Local Government Board of 188(1, it is stated that from 1851 to 188(1 
the number of persons thus assisted was 40,154. and the total amount 
of money spent w as 152,90 2/. 

In Ireland, as early as 1849, poor-law guardians were authorised 
to borrow money for the purpose of assisting emigration. By the 
Land Act of 1881 the Land Commission was authorised to advance 
to poor-law guardians money to assist emigration, especially of 
families from the poorer and more thickly populated districts of 
Ireland. The amount was not to exceed 200,000/., and not more 
than one-third was to be spent in any one year. By the Arrears of^ 
Bent Act, 1882, the Commissioner of Public Works was allowed to 
make grants in aid of emigration in certain districts where the 
Union could not make adequate provision. The money was to come 
from the Irish Church Temporalities Fund, and was not to exceed 
100,000/. By the Tramways Act of the following year (1883), the 
amount was raised to 200,000/. In 1887 the I^ocal Government 
Board at Dublin reported there was still an unexjjended balance of 
23,000/. which could he devoted to this purpose, and that emigrants 
had been selected. 

The United States Government protested against this wholesale 
importation of paupers; and instructions were sent out by the 
English Local Government Board that in future only those should 
be selected who could show by letters that they had friends in 
America who would be willing to assist them when they landed. In 
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1887 the British Minister in Washington was directed to make 
inquiry as to this of the State Department. Mr. Bayard, 1 in reply, 
said : — 

The mere fact of poverty has never been regarded as an objection to an immi- 
grant. . . . But persons whose only escape from becoming and remaining a charge 
on the community is the expected, but entirely contingent, voluntary help and 
support of friends, are not a desirable accession to our population, and their expor- 
tation hither by a foreign government, in order to get rid of the burden of their 
support, could scarcely be regarded as a friendly act, or in harmony with existing 
laws. 

Nevertheless, the emigrants were sent forward all the same, the 
laws then existing in the United States having been found inadequate 
to pre\ent 6 assisted’ emigrants from landing. 

Jn addition to this artificial stimulus of American immigration 
on the part of the British Government, various charitable societies 
in Europe and the United Kingdom have assisted persons to emigrate 
to the United States. The so-called 4 Tuke Committee ' — rendered 
famous by an article by Mr. ,1. W. Tuke on * State Aid to Emigrants,’ 
which appeared in this Review for February 1885 — assisted over 
8,000 persons to emigrate from Ireland from 1882 to 1885. The 
Prisoners' Aid Society abo a^bts convicts to emigrate ; and, to 
quote from the Times of the 31st of January, 1889, ‘probably the 
United States receives its full quota of the persons so aided/ The 
Central Emigration Society has largely assisted in the emigration of 
jiauper children and children in reformatories and industrial schools, 
since the restrictions 'placed on such emigration by the Local 
Go\ eminent Board were remo\ed in 1889. The Jewish Board of 
Guardians established in London assisted during the five years 
1882-80 8,429 poor Jews — mostly Russians — to go to America. 
Here, again, Great Britain appears to be the most active in emi- 
grating her surplus population to America; but from the United 
States Consular Reports it appears that Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Germany also contribute their share — the last two especially with 
regard to that most undesirable class of immigrants, liberated crimi- 
nals and discharged convicts. There exists in Munich a society 
with several branches, especially formed for the purpose of enabling 
discharged convicts to begin life over again in some far-off land — 
and the land almost invariably selected is the United States. 

One other cause which affects the influx of aliens into the 
United States is undoubtedly Canadian immigration. By that 1 
mean the immigration coming into the United States over the 
Canadian border. It is estimated by the Select Committee already 
referred to that, during the last six months of 1890, over 50,000 
European immigrants landed in Canada and reached .the United 
States — coming by this circuitous route to avoid inspection. It 
1 Foreign Relation, 1887, p. 320. 
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appears to be practically impossible for the United States Govern- 
ment to place a sufficient number of inspectors on the border to 
effectually check this class of immigrants ; but measures have quite 
recently been taken by the Treasury Department to place inspectors 
at Fort Huron and Detroit, and to maintain an increased police 
patrol along the border. In connection with the matter of Canadian 
immigration, another point to be noted is that large numbers of 
Canadians — subjects of the Queen — come into the United States for 
work, wages being 40 per cent, higher in the United States than in 
the Canadian provinces. Several hundreds of these people cross over 
the border from Windsor to Detroit every morning, and find employ- 
ment in the stores, seed houses, street railroads, and so forth, re- 
turning to their homes every evening. Canada is, in fact, a sort of 
cheap dormitory for them — a refuge where they may avoid taxation 
and the duties of citizenship to which the American workmen are 
subject. Nor do these birds of passage come from Canada alone. 
Mr. Edmund Stevenson, for many years one of the Emigrant Com- 
missioners of New York, said, in regard to transient immigration : 

My experience in Castle Garden is that hundreds and thousands of skilled 
mechanics — stone-cutters, ^tone-nuwui®, gluss-bl.m i»r«, locomnth e engineer*— come 
regularly to this country e\ery spring, jear after \ ear, and stay here until about 
November. They puy no taxes for our schools, they perform no jury duty, nor an? 
tlfey liable to; they do not perform any of the duties of citizenship, except the- 
protection they get from the city or the state wliero\er they reside. During all 
the working season, they are sending their money back home to their \ii\es, their 
children, and their parent®, and at the end of the working season they pack tlieii 
grip sacks and go back to Europe, spend the winter, and the next your come hack 
here again, and repeat the same thing over and o\er again. They come into direct 
competition with American labour: they drhe out American labour by their 
coming here, skilled workmen that they are, and they generally work under the- 
price of American labour. But they earn much more mone\ here, and they can 
afford to go back there and lhe for a few months until the -working season, and 
then come hack here. I regard that u* infinitely worse than contract labour. 

The undesirable results which flow from this wholesale invasion 
of alien immigrants can easily be imagined, and they have manifested 
themselves not only in the trades and districts chiefly affected, 
hut throughout the United States. The effect of immigration on 
American labour is especially marked. In the United States, as in 
Great Britain, and indeed in all the great manufacturing centres 
throughout the habitable globe, the improvements in machinery 
which have taken place of late years have revolutionised nearly all' 
the trades, 60 that, what a few years ago might be termed skilled 
labour, is now unskilled labour. As was shown by the report of the 
Ford investigation of 1888, the pauper and lower classes of Europe 
have crowded into the American factories to such an extent, that in 
many of the large industries — notably the cigar-trade, the tailoring 
trade, and the shirt manufacturing trade, what was fifteen years ago 
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90 per cent. American and 10 per cent, foreign, is now 90 per cent, 
foreign and 10 per cent. American. The same may be said of the 
mining interest. Fifteen years ago the cigar-makers in New York 
were earning #18 per week. On differences arising between the 
employers and the employed, foreigners were imported to take the 
place of American workmen, and the wages were reduced. In con- 
sequence of this foreign importation, cigar-makers’ wages have 
declined to an average of #8 per week at the present time. In fact 
the tendency of alien immigration is constantly to lower the standard 
of wages which the American labourer has hitherto enjoyed. The 
only persons opposed to restricting it are the great manufacturers 
and contractors, whose interest it is to keep the price of labour at 
its lowest le\el. ‘Unrestricted immigration is the degradation of 
American labour.’ Ho writes Commissioner. Stephenson in his argu- 
ment before the Immigration Committee, and his opinion is heartily 
endorsed by the Committee* itself, who in their report say: — 

Tho-<‘ people displace American workmen. ... In a largo measure, well-paid 
labour i* the inflic'nee llmt 1m<% ghen to our people their unexampled prosperity 
and their inor.tpe high standard citizens. It !*> a crime to rob them of so 
elevating a foiee * 

But the economic aspect is not the only one affected by this evil. 
The political aspect is none the less, serious. One result of indis- 
criminate immigration is plainly shown in the riots which have taken 
place in New' York and other States during the last twenty-five years, 
and in the recent outbreaks of Anarchists. Nihilists, and Socialists in 
the city of Chicago and other places. In 1803, in the city of New 
York, when the famous draft riots took place, no American dared to 
display the flag of his country without running the risk of having 
his house burned and destroyed. The recent riots and lynchings 
iit New Orleans are another illustration of my meaning. These 
classes of foreigners, who w'ere anarchists and agitators in their own 
country, come to America and endea\our to use the liberty they 
enjoy in the ‘ land of the free 1 for the purpose of re\ olution. With 
them liberty quickly degenerates into licence. They are dis- 
appointed ; for upon arrival they do not find America to be the 
Eldorado they were led to expect, disappointment leads to discontent, 
and in a short time they drift into the discontented class, and 
become enemies of the (io\ eminent. 

Another danger is the short period of time in which immigrants 
may become eligible for citizenship and be then invested with 
political power. In several States the immigrant is admitted to 
citizenship only on one year’s residence, and while he may still be to 
-a great extent ignorant of the laws, language, and customs. The 
rights of citizenship thus conferred without test of fitness are easily 
abused, and there can be no doubt that in this system lurk the 
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elements of a very grave political danger. In America, as elsewhere, 
• politicians are prone to yield to their prejudices without sufficiently 
regarding the interests of the people at large. The German vote in 
many localities controls the action of political leaders on the Liquor 
question. The Irish vote favours, and largely influences the policy 
of antagonism to Great Britain. 4 Shall we,’ asks a witness before the 
Immigration Committee, 4 continue this, or is it not about time to 
call a halt? Is not the admission of this mass of foreigners to 
political power plainly seen in the effort to win the foreign vote, more 
especially so the Irish and German ? 9 

There also remain to be considered the social effects of this in- 
creasing immigration — the way in which it' adds to the burden of 
pauperism, vice, and crime. 1 have already alluded to the action of 
foreign governments, poor-law’ guardians, and charitable and philan- 
thropic organisations in deporting to America the destitute, the 
worthless, and the criminal. The following statistics will supply 
. evidence of the abnormal representation of the foreign poor in the 
almshouses and penitentiaries of the United States. Many other 
similar statistics might be given. 

• Per ceut. 

In Massachusetts, in l&vi, the proportion of foreign-bom in popu-) 
lution was . <.....) 


Proportion of foreign-bom in population fourteen \ ear-, of age, and ) * . « 

over . . . . * . . ) 

Proportion of foreign-born among com icts . • « • 40-G 

„ „ „ „ pi toiler's • • • GO-8 

ii ii ii ii pauper** . * . . . 44*0 


That is, taking the population of fourteen years of age and over. It 
we take the whole population of Massachusetts the proportion is 
greater still. 

Tor cent. 

Of the whole population in Ma- adm-LlN, there were of fortign) 
parentugo ...... j 

Convict*, of fon-ign parentage . , , . . 61*1 

Prisoners of foreign parent a r M ..... 60*3 


But it is in the statistics of pauperism and poor relief tliat w<* 
find the most accentuated indication of the presence of the immi- 
grant in the United States. The Secretary of State of New York 
reported in 1887 that there were in country poor-houses 9,288 foreign- 
bom paupers, 9,172 native paupers; and in city poor-houses there 
were 34,167 foreign-bom, and 18,001 native paupers. These figures 
need no comment; they speak for themselves, and they abundantly 
justify the action which the Senate, the House of Representatives,’ 
and the United States Government have thought fit to take in this 
matter — in seeking to adopt a permanent policy by which these evils 
may be avoided. 

How keenly alive American statesmen are to the evils which* 
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result from unrestricted foreign immigration is shown by a perusal 
of the Acts which have been passed upon this subject. The prin- 
cipal Acts regulating and restricting American immigration are three 
in number : — The ‘ Act to regulate Immigration,’ approved by Con- 
gress in 1882 ; the 4 Contract Labour Law ’ of 1885 ; and the recent 
Act ‘to amend the various Acts relative to immigration and the 
importation of aliens under contract or agreement to perform labour/ 
which was approved by Congress on the 3rd of March of this year 
(1891), and which came into force on the 1st of April last. I do not 
include in this category the. various Acts which have been passed 
regulating the immigration of Chinese labourers. These laws have 
been the subject of investigation on the part of a special sub-com- 
mittee. and the testimony relating thereto is now being compiled. 
A brief analysis of the three principal Acts of 1882, 1885, and 1891 
may not be out of place at the present time. 

Prior to the Act of 1882 the necessary protection afforded to the 
various cities and counties in the States against the importation of 
foreign paupers and criminals was carried out by State Boards 
charged with the local affairs of immigration in the ports within the 
said State. Such a body was the late Board of Com ini.- si oners of 
Emigration of the Slate of Now York. This Board, in common with 
other State commissioners, was recognised bv the Act of 1882, and a 
contract was entered into with it and the Secret ary of the Treasury. 
This arrangement, however, did not woik satisfactorily. It was 

attended with much friction, and the administration was uncertain: 

# 7 

so in April last the business was transferred from the State Board 
.to the Treasury Department at Washington, and the office is now a 
Federal one. f • 

The main provisions of the Act of 1882 are as follows. Section 1 
provides for the levying of a duty of fifty cents on all alien pas- 
sengers arming at any port in the Tnited States. The money thus 
collected goes to form the Immigrant Fund, which i^ used for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of carrying out the Act, and for 
the care of immigrants who arrive at the ports in sickness or distress. 
By Section 2 the Secretary of the Treasury is charged with the 
general supervision of immigration business. He is empowered to 
enter into contracts with such State commissioners or boards as may be 
designated by the Governor of any State to take charge of the local 
immigration of the ports within the said States. It authorises the 
State commissioners to appoint persons to go onboard the ships when 
they arrive at the ports, and if ‘ on such examination there shall be 
found among such passengers any convict, lunatic, idiot, or any per- 
son unable to take care of himself or herself without becoming a 
public charge, they shall report the same in writing to the collector 
of buch port, and such persons shall not be permitted to land.’ Sec- 
tion 3 give§ the Secretary of the Treasury wide discretion as to the 
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regulations which he may. deem fit to issue from time to time. 
Section 4 enacts that 4 All foreign convicts, except those convicted of 
political offences, uj)on arrival shall be sent back to the nations to 
which they belong/ Lastly — and this is most important — the ex- 
pense of the return of such persons as are not permitted to land 
shall be borne by the owners of the vessels in which they came. 

The Alien Contract Labour Law of 1885 was practically formu- 
lated by the Knights of Labour. By Section 1 it is made unlawful 
for any person, company, &t\ f to prepay the transportation, or in any 
way assist the importation of aliens under contract to ]>erform labour 
made previous to the importation. Section 2 declares that all such 
contracts shall be void in the United Stated. Section 3 imposes a 
penalty of a thousand dollars for each \iolation of Section 1. Sec- 
tion 4 declares that any master of a vessel, knowingly bringing any 
such labourers into the United States, is guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and will be fined fi\e hundred dollar* for each labourer, or six months’ 
imprisonment, or both. Section 5 make* certain exceptions to the 
excluded classes in the ca*e of skilled workmen engaged to carry out 
a new industry not already established in the United States, and so 
forth. In 1885* furt her section* were added to this Act, providing 
for the examination of ships; for the non-landing of prohibited per- 
sons ; for the return of *uch per*on* by boards de*ignated by the 
•Secretary of the Treasury ; and for compelling the expense of the 
return of such persons to be borne by the owners of the vessels 
which brought them to America, the owners and masteis of vessel* 
refusing to pay such expenses not being allowed to land at, or clear 
/from, any port in the United States. 

Sinoe these Acts were passed, public opinion has been rapidly 
growing more stiingent on this subject, and the existing laws lia\ing, 
from a variety of causes, proved inadequate to meet this evil, Con- 
gress lias this year (1891) passed a drastic measure, greatly enlarging 
the prohibited classes of immigrants. This law is the legislative* 
outcome of a prolonged'agitation, and lias been passed in compliance 
with the clearly expressed demand of the American people. In 1890 
one or more of the political parties in no less than twenty- three of 
the States demanded additional regulation of immigration, and all 
the great organised labour societies have made similar requests. 

The new Act may briefly he analysed as follows : Section 1 
specifies the classes of aliens henceforth to be excluded from admis- 
sion fo the United States, viz., ‘ All idiots, insane persons, paupers, 
or persons likely to become a public charge, persons suffering from a 
loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease, persons who have been 
convicted of felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanour invol- 
ving moral turpitude, polygamists, and also any persons whose ticket 
or passage is paid for with the money of another, or who is assisted 
by others to coipe/ unless it is satisfactorily shown on inquiry that 
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such person does not belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes, 
or to the class of contract labourers excluded by the Act of 1885. As 
in the Act of 1882, the exclusion of persons convicted of political 
offences is carefully guarded against. Section 2 provides for the 
more vigorous enforcement of the Act of 1885. Sections 3 and 4 
declare that immigrants coming to the United States through the 
solicitation of advertising agents in Europe shall be treated as 
.violators of the law, and steamship companies *are prohibited from 
encouraging such immigration. Section 5 specifies ministers of 
religion, persons belonging to a recognised profession, and professors 
of colleges and seminaries, as persons not to be excluded under the 
Act of 1885. Section ft provides penalties of fine and imprisonment 
up to a thousand dollars, or a year’s imprisonment, or both, for viola- 
tion of the Act. Section 7 establishes the office of superintendent of 
immigration under the Treasury Department. The remaining sec- 
tions of the Act may be summarised as follows, (a) That the names 
and nationalities of immigrants shall be reported on arrival, and l hat 
they shall be promptly inspected by authorised agents empowered to 
decide upon their right to land, (b) Provision is made for the 
better inspection of the Canadian, British Columbian, and Mexican 
borders, (c) That State and municipal authorities may exercise 
such jurisdiction o\ or immigiant stations as may be necessary for the 
public peace. (>/) That all immigrants who come in violation of the 
law shall be immediately sent back to the ships that brought them 
to the port*, or, if that Iv 1 impracticable, they may be returned at any 
time within a year after their nrriuil. Any alien who may become a 
public charge within a year from his arrival shall be sent back to 
the country from which he came, (e) That the Fedentl Courts 
shall lihve full jurisdiction in all eases arising under this Act. 

Such are the main outlines of the new Act. Time alone will show 
whether it will work in a satisfactory manner, or whether fresh legis- 
lation will again be required. Already signs arc not wanting to show 
that, stringent as are its provisions and drastic as are its regulations, 
a certain section of American opinion is beginning to demand some- 
thing more stringent and more drastic still. Nine days after the 
new Act came into operation, the Union League Club of Xew York, 
at a special meeting on the 9th of April last, unanimously passed 
the following resolution : — 

Resolved, that wo cull upon the General Government and upon the several 
States to use every lawful means in their possession to prevent the importation of 
criminals and paupers ; and we call upon the courts to rigidly administer the laws 
of naturalisation, resisting the importunities of political parties to cloak improper 
persons with the rights of citizenship ; and resolved, that we call upon the press 
and the public to agitate and discuss the subject of the importation of criminals 
and paupers, to the end that, if the present laws he not sufficient to save the 
country from peril, others may be enacted which shall be effectual. 

(Signed) B. IIikbdale, Chairman* 
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Now the members of *the Union League Club are admittedly 
among the leading men in New] York in point of wealth, education, 
conservatism, and patriotic motives. They are republican in politics, 
and upon those rare occasions when the Club declares its sentiments 
on public questions it may be said to represent the best public 
opinion. Yet, within nine days of the new Act coming into opera- 
tion, we have the spectacle of a body of intelligent and patriotic men, 
representing the tine flower of American opinion, contemplating thq 
possibility of further legislation still, in order to prevent their country 
from being flooded with pauperism, vice, and crime. And what 
makes this matter even more remarkable, is the fact that there is 
no danger to be apprehended in the United States from over-popula- 
tion. 

The time is far in the future (*ay tlio Immigration Committee in their report) 
when we will suffer from an o\ ercrowdeil populnt ion. The t erritory of the United 
States will support seven times our proM-nt inhabitant*. It will be fifty years 
before statesmen need* apprehend a burden from the influx of desirable aliens, but 
the time now is, and always will be, an lien the undesirable .should be prohibited a 
landing in our countiw. 

In conclusion, I would ask has England no lesson to learn from 
the example of Americ a ? Is there a single argument employed by 
American statesmen in favour of the restriction of undesirable immigra- 
tion into their country which might not be applied with seven-fold 
force against unrestricted immigration into our own ? If a country 
of such enormous resources as the United .State* finds such drastic 
measures to be necessary, surely some moderate and judicious regula- 
tions are necessary in our own densely populated little island, where 
the struggle for existence is every day becoming keener than it ever 
was before. It would be out of place for me in this paper ter discuss 
the question of undesirable immigration into the United Kingdom, 
but this much may at least be said. That, inasmuch as, next to the 
United States, our own country is probably the greatest sufferer in 
respect to the immigration of the destitute and worthless, the action 
of the new law recently ]>assod through Congress cannot fail to 
intensify the evil here by practically closing the Atlantic ports 
against it. In view of recent events — more especially do I allude 
to the threatened influx from Eastern Europe — it is obvious that 
before long it will be necessary for England to adopt some such 
measures as those already passed by the United States. There are 
signs all aroupd us that this immigration question is rapidly coming 
to a head. Something will have to be done in self-defence. At a 
time when thia country is being convulsed with conflicts of labour 
against capital, at a time when thousands of our English working- 
classes are looking in vain for work, at a time when the condition of 
the 4 submerged tenth* is engaging the active attention of our 
philanthropists, and the columns of the press teem with appeals for 
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the aid of our suffering poor, the prospect of a wholesale addition to 
the ranks of our unemployed is calculated to awaken feelings of the 
utmost dismay among # all those who have the welfare of our people 
at heart. 

The intent of our immigration laws (say the United States Committee) is not 
to restrict immigration, but to sift it; to separate tlio desirable from the un- 
desirable immigrants, and to permit only those to land on our shores who have 
certain physical and moral qualities. 

How long will it be before England adopts similar common-sense 
rules? 


W. H. Wilkins, 
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THE WILD WOMEN 
AS SOCIAL INSURGENTS 


W T E must change our ideals. The Desdemoflas and Dorotheas, the* 
Enids and Imogens, are all wrong. Milton's Eve is an anachronism ; 
so is the Lady ; so is Una ; so are Christ abel and Genevieve. Such 
women as Panthea and Alcestis, Cornelia and Lueretia, are as much out 
of date as the chiton and the peplum, the bride's hair juirted with 
a spfear, or the worth of a woman reckoned by the tlax she spun and 
the thread she wove, by the number of citizens ^hega\e to the State, 
and the honour that reflected on her through the heroism of her 
sons. All this is past and done with — effete, rococo, dead. For the* 

* tacens et placens uxor ' of old-time dream?* we must acknowledge now 
as our Lady of De^re the masterful clomina of real life— that loud 
and dictatorial person, insurgent and something more, who suffers no- 
one’s opinion to influence her mind, no venerable law hallowed by 
time, nor custom consecrated by experience, to control her actions. 
Mistress of herself, the Wild Woman as a social insurgent preaches the 

* lesson of liberty ' broadened into lawlessness and licence y, Uncon- 

sciously she exemplifies how beauty can degenerate into ugliness, and 
shows how the once fragrant flower, run to seed, is good for neither 
food nor ornament. # 

Her ideal of life for herself is absolute personal independence* 
coupled with supreme power over men. She lepudiates the doctrine 
of individual conformity for the sake of the general good; holding 
the self-restraint involved as an act of slavishness of which no woman 
worth her salt would be guilty. She makes between the sexes no 
distinctions, moral or a*sthetic, nor even jjersonal; but holds that 
what is lawful to the one is j>ermissible to the other. Why should the 
world have parcelled out qualities or habits into two different sections, 
leaving only a few common to both alike ? Why, for instance, should 
men have the fee-simple of courage, and women that of modesty ? tp • 
men be given the right of the initiative — to women only that of 
selection ? to men the freer indulgence of the senses — to women the* 
chaster discipline of self-denial ? The Wild Woman of modem life- 
asks why ; and she answers the question in her own way. 

4 Rien n’est sacre pour un sapeur/ Nothing is forbidden to the Wild. 
Woman as a social insurgent ; for the one word that she cannot spell 
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is, Fitness. Devoid of this sense of fitness, she does all manner of things 
which she thinks bestow on her the power, together with the privileges, 
of a man; not thinking that in obliterating the finer distinctions 
of sex she is obliterating the finer traits of civilisation, and that every 
step made towards identity of habits is a step downwards in refine- 
ment and delicacy — wherein lies the essential core of civilisation. She 
smokes after dinner with the men ; in railway carriages ; in public 
rooms — when she is allowed. She thinks she is thereby vindicating her 
independence and honouring her emancipated womanhood. Heaven 
bless her ! Down in Ike North-country villages, and elsewhere, she 
will find her prototypes calmly smoking their black cutty-pipes, with 
no sense of shame abbut them. Why should they not? These 
ancient dames with ‘ whiskin’ beards about their mou’s,’ withered and 
unsightly, worn out, and no longer women in desirableness or beauty — 
why should they not take to the habits of men ? They do not dis- 
gust, because they no longer charm ; but even in these places you do 
not find the younger women with cutty-pipes between their 'lips*. 
Perhaps in the coal districts, where women work like meii and with 
inen, and are dre-sed a* men. you will see pipes as well as hear blas- 
phemies ; but that is surely not an admirable state of things, and one 
can hardly say that the pit -brow women, excellent persons and good 
workers as they are in their own way. are exactly the glasses in which 
our fine ladies find their lo\elicst fashions — the moulds wherein 
they would do well to run their own forms. And when, after dinner, 
our young married women and husbandless girls, despising the old 
distinctions and trampling under foot the time-honoured conventions 
of former generation**, ‘light up’ with the men, they are simply as- 
similating themsehes to this old Sally and that ancient Betty down 
in the dales and mountain hamlets; or to the stalwart cohort of pit- 
brow women for whom sex lias no aesthetic distinctions. We grant the 
difference of method. A superbly dressed young woman, bust, arms, 
and shoulders bare, and gleaming white and warm beneath the subdued 
light of a luxurious dinner-table — a beautiful young creature, painted, 
dyed, and powdered according to the mode — her lips red with wine and 
'moist with liqueur — she is really different from mumping old Betty in 
unwomanly rags smoking at her black cutty-pipe by the cottage door 
on the bleak fell-side. In the one lies an api>eal to the passions of 
men ; in the other is the death of all emotion. Nevertheless, the acts 
are the same, the circumstances which accompany them alone being 
different. 

Free-traders in all that relates to sex, the Wild Women allow*men 
no monopoly in sports, in games, in responsibilities. Beginning by 
‘ walking with the guns/ they end by shooting with them ; and some 
have made the moor a good training-ground for the jungle. As life 
is constituted, it is necessary to have butchers and sportsmen. The 
hunter's instinct keeps down the wild beasts, and those who go after 
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big game do as much good to the world as those who slaughter 
home-bred beasts for the market. But in neither instance do we 
care to see a woman’s hand. It may be merely a sentiment, and 
ridiculous at that; still, sentiment has its influence, legitimate 
enough when not too widely extended ; and we confess that the 
image of a ‘ hutching ’ woman, nursing her infant child with hands 
red with the blood of an ox she has just poleaxed or of a lamb whose 
throat she has this instant cut, is one of unmitigated horror and moral 
incongruity. Precisely as horrible, as incongruous, is the image of a 
well-bred sportswoman whose bullet has crashed along the spine of a 
leopardess, who has knocked over a rabbit or brought down a part- 
ridge. The one may be a liard-fibted womaif of the people, who had 
no inherent sensitiveness to overcome — a woman bom and bred among 
the shambles and accustomed to the whole thing from childhood. 
The other may be a dainty-featured aristocrat, whose later develop- 
ment belies her early training; but the result is the same in both 
cases — the possession of an absolutely unwomanly instinct, an abso- 
lutely unwomanly indifference to death and suffering; which certain 
of the Wild Women of the present day cultivate as one of their pro- 
tests against the limitations of sex. The viragoes of all times have 
always had this same instinct, this same indifference. For nothing 
of all this is new in substance. What is new is the translation «into 
the cultured classes of certain qualities and practices hitherto confined 
to the uncultured and — savages. 

This desire to assimilate their lives to those of men runs through 
the whole day's work of the Wild Women. Not content with croquet 
and lawn tennis, the one of which affords ample opport unities for' 
flirting — foi; the Wild Women are not always above that little pastime 
— and the other for exercise even more violent than is good for the 
average woman, they have taken to golf and cricket, where they 
are hindrances for the one part, and make themselves ‘ sights’ for the 
other. Men are not graceful when jumping, running, stooping, 
swinging their arms, and all the re*t of it. They are fine, and give a 
sense of power that is perhaps more attractive than mere beauty; but, 
as schoolboys are not taught gymnastics after th£ manner of the* 
young Greeks, to the rhythmic cadence of music, so that every move- 
ment maybe rendered automatically graceful, they are often awkward 
enough when at play ; and the harder the work the less there is of 
artistic beauty in the manner of it . But if men, with their narrower 
hips and broader shoulders, are less than classically lovely when they 
are putting out their physical powers, what are the women, whose 
broad hips give a wider step and less steady carriage in running, and 
whose arms, because of their narrower shoulders, do not lend them- 
selves to beautiful curves when they are making" a swinging stroke at 
golf or batting and bowling at cricket ? The prettiest woman in the 
world loses her .beauty when at these violent exercises. Hot and 
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damp, mopping her flushed and streaming face with her handker- 
chief, she has lost that sense of repose, that delicate self-restraint, 
which belongs to the ideal woman. She is no longer dainty. She 
haB thrown off her gracfe and abandoned all that makes her lovely for 
the uncomely roughness of pastimes wherein she cannot excel, and 
of which it was never intended she should be a partaker. 

We have not yet heard of women polo-players ; but that will come. 
In the absurd endeavour to be like me'n, these modem homaases 
will leave nothing untried; and polo-playing, tent-pegging* and 
tilting at the quintain are all sure to come in time. When weeds 
once begin to grow, no limits can be put to their extent unless they 
are stubbed up betimes.' 

The Wild Women, in their character of social insurgents, are 
bound by none of the conventions which once regulated society. In 
them we see the odd social phenomenon of the voluntary descent of 
the higher to the lower forms of ways and works. 4 Unladylike ’ is a 
term that lias ceased to be significant Where c unwomanly ’ has 
died out we could scarcely expect this other to survive. ThQ special 
must needs go with the generic ; and we find it so with a vengeance! 
With other queer inverrdons the frantio desire of making money has 
invaded the whole clas> of Wild Woman ; and it does not mitigate 
theft* desire that, as things are. they have enough for all reasonable 
wants. Women who, a few year* ago, would not have shaken hands 
with a dressmaker, still less have sat down to table with her, now 
open shops and set up in busine>s on their own account — not because 
they are poor, which would he an honourable and sufficing reason 
enough, but because they an* restless, dissatisfied, insurgent, and 
like nothing so much as to shock established prejudices and make 
the folk stare. It is such a satire on their inheritance of class dis- 
tinction, on their superior education — perhaps very superior, stretch- 
ing out to academical proportions ! It is just the kind of topsy- 
turvydom that pleases them. They, with their long descent, grand 
name, and right to a coat-of-arms which represents past ages of renown, 
— they to come dowm into the market-place, shouldering out the 
meaner fry, who must work to live — taking from the legitimate 
traders the pick of their custom, ancl making their way by dint of 
social standing and personal influence — they to sell bonnets in place 
of buying them — to make money instead of spending it — what fun ! 
What a grand idea it was to conceive, and grander still to execute ! 
In this insurgent playing at shopkeeping by those who do not need to 
do so we see nothing grand nor beautiful, but much that is thought- 
less and mean. Bom of restlessness and idleness, these spasmodic 
make-believes after serious work are simply pastimes to the Wild 
Women who undertake them. There is nothing really solid in them, 
no more than there was of philanthropy in the fashionable craze far 
slumming which broke out like a fever a winter or two ago. Shop- 
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keeping and slumming, and some other things too, are just the ex- 
pression of that restlessness which makes of the modem Wild Woman 
a second I o, driving *her afield in search of strange pleasures and 
novel occupations, and leading her to drink \)f the muddiest waters 
so long as they are in new channels cut off from the old fountains. 
Nothing daunts this modem Io. No barriers restrain, no obstacles 
prevent. She appears on the public stage and executes dances which 
one would not like one's * daughter to see, still less perform. She 
herself knows no shame in showing her skill — and her legs. Why 
should she? What free and independent spirit, in these later days, 
is willing to be bound by those musty principles of modesty which 
did well enough for our stupid old great-grandmothers — but for us? 
Other times, other manners ; and womanly reticence is not of these 
last ! 

There is no reason why perfectly good and modest women should 
not be actresses. Rightly taken, acting is an art as noble a< any other. 
But here, as elsewhere, are gradations and section** ; and jn^t as a wide 
line is drawn between the cancan and the minuet, so is therebetween 
the things which a modest woman may do on the stage and those 
which she may not. Not long ago that line was notoriously over- 
stepped, and certain of our Wild Women pranced gailv from the safe 
precincts of the permissible into those wider regions of themore"than 
doubtful, where, it is to be supposed, they enjoyed their (jue^tionable 
triumph — at least for the hour. 

The spirit of the day is both vagrant and self-ad\ertising, both 
bold and restless, contemptuous of law and disregarding restraint. 
We do not suppose that women are intrinsically le*^ \iituous than 
they were in the time of Hogarth’s - Last Stake;’ but they are more 
dissatisfied, less occupied, and infinitely less modest. All those old 
similes about modest violets and cliarfe lilies, flowers blooming unseen, 
and roses that 4 open their glowing bosonic ’ but to one love only — all 
these are as rococo as the Elizabethan ruff or Queen Anne’s ‘ laced 
head.’ Everyone who has a 4 gift 5 must make that gift public ; and, 
so far from wrapping up talents in a napkin, pence are put out to 
interest, and the world is called on to admire the milling. The 
enormous amount of inferior work whicli is thrown on the market in 
all directions is one of the marvels of the time. Everything is 
exhibited. If a young lady can draw so far correctly as to give hor 
cow four legs and not five, she sends her sketches to some newspaper, or 
more boldly transfers them on to a plate or a pot, and exhibits them 
at some art refuge for the stage below mediocrity. It is heartbreaking 
when these inanities are sent by those poor young creatures who need 
the fortune they think they have in their 4 gift/ It is contemptible 
when they are sent by the rich, distracted with vanity and idleness 
together. The love of art for its own sake, of intellectual work for 
the intellectual pleasure it brings, knows nothing of this insatiate 
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vanity, this restlesB ambition to be classed among those who give to 
their work days where these others give hours. It is only the Wild 
Women who take these headers into artistic depths, where they flounder 
pitiably, neither dredging up unknown treasures, nor floating gaily 
in the sun on the crest of the wave. When we think of the length 
of tiipe it has taken to create all masterpieces — and, indeed, all good 
work* of any kind, not necessarily masterpieces — it is food for wonder 
to see the jaunty ease with which the scarce-educated in an art throw 
off their productions, which then they fling out to the public as one 
tosses crumbs to the sparrow's. But the Wild Women are never 
thorough. As artists, as literati, as tradeswomen, as philanthropists, 
it i? all a mere touch-and-go kind of thing with them. The roots, 
which are first in importance in all growths, no matter what, are 
the last things they care to master. They would not be wild if 
they did. • 

About tlie.se Wild Women is always an unpleasant suggestion of 
the ad\cnturess. Whatever their natural place and lineage, they are 
of the same family as those hotel heroines who forget to lock the 
chamber door — those confiding innocents of ripe years, who contract 
imperfect marriages — those pretty country blossoms who begin life 
modestly and creditably, and go on to flaunting notoriety and disgrace. 
Ono* feel> that it is only the accident of birth which differences these 
from those, and determine'* a certain stability of class. It is John 
Bradshaw o\ er again ; but t lie ‘ grace ’ is queerly bestowed. As a rule, 
the*** women have no .scruple:* about money. They are notorious 
for never having small change: they get into debt with a facility’ 
as amazing in its want of conscience as its want of foresight; and 
then they take to strange way* for redeeming their credit and saving 
themselves from public exposure. If the secret history of some 
account -hooks could be written startling revelations would be made. 
Every now and then, indeed, thiags come to light which it would have 
been better to keep hidden : for close association with shady ‘pro- 
moters’ and confessed blacklegs is not conducive to the honour of 
womanhood — at least as this honour was. Under the new regime 
blots do not count for so much. Every now and then, one, a trifle 
more shameless than h.er sisters, flourishes out openly before the world 
as an adept in a doubtful business — say, in the art of laying odds 
judiciously and hedging wisely. She is to be seen standing on her tub 
shouting with the best ; and as little abashed by the unwomanliness 
of her * environment ’ as are her more mischievous compeers on the 
political stump. She know’s that money is to be made as well as lost 
in the ring, and she does not see why, because she is a woman, she 
may not pick out plums with the rest. 

If she has money enough — she is sure to call it 4 oof/ so as to be 
in line with the verbal as well as the practical blackguardism of 
the day — she has a stud of her own, and enters into all the details 
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connected therewith with as much gusto as a village beldame enters 
into the life-events of her homely world. But while a foal is one of 
the most interesting things in life to one of these horsy Wild Women, 
a child is one of the least ; and what young mother, with all the hopes 
and fears, the fervent love, the brilliant dreamy, which lie about the 
cradle of her first-born, comes near in importance to that broodmare 
of racing renown, with her long-legged foal trotting by her $ide ? 
The Wild Woman is never a delightful creature, take her how one will ; 
but the horsy Wild Woman, full of stable slang and inverted in- 
stincts, can give points to the rest of her clan, and still be ahead of 
them all. 

Sometimes our Wild Women break out ah adventurous travellers ; 
when they come home to write on what they have seen and done, 
books which have to be taken with salt by the spoonful, not only by 
the grain. Their bows tire \ery large, and the string they draw 
preteraaturally long. Experts contradict them, and the more ex- 
perienced smile and shake their heads. But their own partisans 
uphold them; and that portion of the press where reason and manli- 
ness are suffocated by the t-ense of sex takes them a* if they were so 
many problems of Euclid w it h Q.E.l). after * the end/ How different 
these pseudo-heroines arc from the quiet realit ies, such as Marianne 
North, to name no other, who did man els of which they never boasted, 
contented with showing the unanswerable results! They ‘covered 
down , 5 they did not paint in high lights and exaggerated colours the 
various perils through w liich t hey had passed. The Wild Woman of the 
* immediate day reverses the s\ st cm. ITitler'lier manipulation a steep 
ascent is a sheer precipice, a crack in the road is a crevasse, a practicable 
bit of crag-climbing is a sen ice of pci il w here each step is planted in the 
shadow of death ; and hardships aie encountered which exiat only on 
paper and in the fertile imagination of the fair tourist. If, however, 
these hardships are real and not imaginary, the poor, w T ild \agrant 
returns broken and overstrained, and finds, when perhaps too late, 
that lovely woman may stoop to other folly besides that of listening 
to a dear loo’edlad; and that, in her attempt to imitate, to rival, 
perhaps to surpass, man on his rightful ground she is not only destroy- 
ing her distinctive charm of womanhood, but is perhaps digging her 
own grave, to be filled too surely as well as prematurely. 

We are becoming a little surfeited with these Wild Women as 
globe-trotters and traveller.s. Their adventures, which for the most 
part are fictions based on a very small substratum of fact, have ceased 
to impress, partly because we ha\e ceased to believe, and certainly 
ceased to respect. Que diable allait-'U faire dans cette galbre f Who 
wanted them to run all these risks, supposing them to be true? 
What good have they done by their days of starvation and nights of 
sleeplessness ? their perils by land and sea ? their chances of being 
devoured by wild beasts or stuck up by bushrangers? taken by 
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brigands or insulted by rowdies of all nations? They have con- 
tributed nothing to our stock of knowledge, as, Marianne North has 
done. They have solved no ethnological problem ; brought to light 
no new treasures of nature; discovered no new field for British 
spades to till, no neiy markets for British manufactures to supply. 
They have done nothing but lose tlieir beauty, if they had any ; for 
what went* out fresh and comely comes back haggard and weather- 
beaten. It was quite unnecessary. They have lost, but the world 
has not gained ; and that doctor’s bill will make a hole in the pub- 
lisher’s cheque. 

Ranged side by side with these vagrant Wild Women, globe- 
trotting for the sake of «a subsequent book of travels, and the kudos 
with the pence accruing, are those who spread themselves abroad as 
missionaries, and those — a small minority, certainly — who do not see 
why the army and the navy should be sealed against the sex. Among 
these female missionaries are some who are good, devoted, pure- 
hearted, self-sacrificing — all that women should be, all that the best 
women are, and ever have been, and ever will be. But also among 
them are the Wild Women — creatures impatient of restraint, bound 
by no law, insurgent to tlieir finger-tip*, and desirous of making all 
other women as restless and discontented as themselves. Ignorant 
and unreasonable, they would carry into the sun-laden East the social 
conditions born of the icy winds of the North. They would introduce 
into the zenana the circumstances of a Yorkshire home. In a coun- 
try where jealousy is as strong as death, ami stronger than love, they 
would incite the women* to revolt against the rule of seclusion, which 
has been the law of the land for centuries before we were a nation at 
all. That rule has worked well for the country, inasmuch as the 
chastity of Hindu women and the purity of family life are notoriously 
intact. But our Wild Women swarm o\er into India as zenana 
missionaries, trying to make tin* Hindus as discontented, as restless, 
as unruly as themsehos. The zenana would not suit us. The 
meekest little mouse among us would revolt at a state of things which 
does not press too heavily on those who have know'll nothing else 
and inherited no other traditions. But it does suit the people 
. who lia\e framed and who live under these laws; and we hold it to 
be an ethnological blunder, as well ns a political misdem^mour, to 
send out these surging apostles of disobedience and discontent to 
carry revolt and confusion among our Indian fellow-subjects. It is 
jiart of the terrible restlessness with which this age is afflicted, part 
of the contempt for law in fill its forms which certain women have 
adopted from certain men, themselves too effeminate, too little manly 
to be able to submit to discipline. These are the men who bound 
on the Wild Women to ever fresh extravagances. Those pestilent 
papers which are conducted by these rebels against law and* 
order are responsible for a large amount of the folly which all 
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true lovers of womanly beauty and virtue deplore and fight against. 
It is they who hbld # up to public admiration acts and sentiments 
which ought to be either sternly repressed as public faults or laughed 
down as absurdities. 

Unlike the female doctors, who, we believe, undertake no prose- 
lytising, and are content to merely heal the bodies while leaving alone 
the souls and lives of the ‘ purdah- women/ the zenana missionaries go 
out with the express purpose of teaching Christian theology and personal 
independence. We hold each to bean impertinence. Like the Jews, 
the Hindu men have ample means of judging of our Christianity, and 
what it has done for the world which professes it. They also have 
ample means of judging of the effects of our womanly independence, 
and what class of persons we turn out to roam about the world alone. 
If they prefer this to that, they lur\e only to say so, and the reform 
will come from within, a> it ought — a* all reform'- must, to be of value. 
If they do not, it is not for our Wild Women to carry the burden of 
their unrest into the quiet homes of the East ; which homes, too, 
are further protected by the oath taken by the sovereign to respect 
the religion of these Eastern subjects*. When we ha\e taught the 
Hindu women to hunt and dri\e, play golf and cricket, dance the 
cancan on a public stage, make speeches in Parliament, cherish 
4 dear boys ’ at five-o’clock tea, and do all that our Wild Women 
do, shall we lia\e enhanced matters \ cry far ? Shall we have made 
•the home happier, the family purer, the women tliemsehes more 
modest, more chaste? Had we not better cease to pull at ropes 
which move machinery of which we know neither the force* nor the 
jiossible action ? Why all tliih interference with others ? Why not 
let the various peoples of the earth manage their domestic matter** 
as they think fit ? Are our Wild Women the ideal of female per- 
fection ? Heaven forbid! But to thi»* distorted likeness they and 
their backers are doing their best to lediue all others. 

Aggressive, disturbing, officious, unquiet, lebellious to authority 
and tyrannous to those whom they can subdue, we say emphatically 
that they are about the mo.st unlo\ely specimens the sex lias yet pro- 
duced, and between the 4 purdah-woman’ and the modem homasses 
we, for our own parts, prefer the former. At least the purdah-woman, 
knows how to love. At least she has not forgotten t lie traditions of 
modesty as she has been taught them. But what about our half- 
naked girls and young wi\es, smoking and drinking with the men? 
■our rapping platform orators? our unabashed self-advertisers? our 
betting women ? our horse-breeders ? our advocates of free love, and 
our contemners of maternal life and domestic duties ? 

The mind goes back over certain passages in history, and the 
imagination fastens on certain names which stand as types of 
Avomanly loveliness and love- worthiness. Side by side with them 
were the homasses of their day. Where there was a Countess of 
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Salisbury, for whom not a man in the castle but would have died, 
cheerfully, gladly, rejoiced to carry his death as his tribute to her sur- 
passing charm, there was also a Black Agnes, who (fid not disdain to 
insult her baffled foe, and who had none of the delightfulness whicli 
made the Countess of Salisbury so beloved — which made the even 
yet more distinctly heroic Jane de Montfort so prepotent over her 
followers. Here stands Lady Rachel Russell ; there .the arcfy-virago 
old Bess of Hardwicke. The one is our English version of Panthea, 
of Arria; the other is Xanthippe in a coif and peaked stomacher. On 
onQ can's as we have Lady Fans haw e ; on the other, Lady Eldon — all 
the same as now we have certain sweet and lovely women who honour 
their womanhood and fulfil its noblest ideals, and these Wild Women 
of blare and bluster, who are neither man ’ nor woman — wanting in 
the well-knit power of the first and in the fragrant sweetness of 
the last. 

Excrescences of the times, products of peace and idleness, of pro- 
sperity ami over-] >opulat ion — would things be better if a great 
national disaster pruned our superfluities and left us nearer to tl e 
essential core of facts ? Who knows ! Storms shake off the nobler 
fruit but do not always beat down the ramping weeds. Still, human 
nature has the trick of pulling itself right in times of stress and 
strain. Perhaps, if culled upon. e\en our Wild Women would cast 
off their ugly traxesty and become what modesty and xirtue designed 
them to be ; and perhaps their male adorers would go back to the 
ranks of masculine self-respect, and leaxe off this ha^e subservience 
to folly which now disfigures. and unmans them. Chi lo sa ? It 
does no one harm to hope. This hope, then, let us cherish w'hile we 
•'•an and may. 

E. Lynx Lintox. 
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THE NA VAL POLICY OF FRANCE, 
PAST AND FUTURE 


While the recent visits of the French Channel Fleet to Cronstadt 
and Portsmouth have directed public attention to the present con- 
dition of the navy of France, and have raised discussion as to its 
value in any future combinations for offence or defence among 
European Powers, the most interesting historic loan collections of 
the Naval Exhibition at Chelsea, and the recent valuable works on 
naval strategy by Captain Mahan, U.S.A.. and Admiral Colomb, have 
reminded us how large* a part that navy has had in forming our ex- 
perience of naval warfare in the past. That experience has, in. fact, 
been almost exclusively derived from the seven great wars between 
( rreat Britain and France, from 1 1 le year 1 (>88 to 1 8 1 o. What occurred 
before that period may be relegated to ancient history. Since then 
little has taken place which lias thrown much light on the subject of 
naval strategy, and tactics, or as to the value of modem vessels of 
wai*. The battle of Lissa, the conflicts between the Peruvian and 
Chilian vessels, and the operations' of tin 1 American navy in tin- 
rivers and harbours of' the Confederate States are the only incidents 
of importance, but they are no guides as to strategy on a large 
scale between naval Powers of equal or nearly equal strength: For 
this we have still to look back to the period referred to. and to tin- 
heroic struggles between the navies of England and France for the 
mastery of the seas. 

France entered upon t lie contest in 1088, with many advantages 
in her favour. She was in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
relatively far more powerful and wealthy. Her population was more 
than double that of the United Kingdom ; it was homogeneous. 
Her Government had absolute and uncontrolled power over its 
whole dominions. On the other hand, the British Government was 
in frequent difficulties from internal dissensions, due in the early part 
of the period to the attachment of the Irish and Scotch to the Stuart 
Dynasty, in later years to the revolt of its American colonies, and 
at the beginning of this century to the disaffection of the Irish. It 
was the hope of finding assistance from local insurgents that led the 
French to *0 many schemes of invasion of different parts of the 
United Kingdom* 
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France was also, in the first half of the period referred to, a great 
colonial Power. Its possessions in Canada, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, and west of the Mississippi were little less in extent than 
those colonised by England in North America. It had many posses- 
sions in the West Indian Islands. It disputed on not unequal terms 
the empire of India. A wise and far-seeing statesman, Colbert, some 
years before 1G88, with a view to a colonial empire, had laid the 
foundations of a great and powerful navy, had created the naval 
arsenals of Brest and Toulon, and had initiated the ‘Inscription 
Maritime,’ or naval conscription, which has ever since secured to 
France prompt and certain means of manning her fleets with a hardy, 
brave, and loyal body of men accustomed to sea life. Her officers 
were always men of high attainments and courage. Such leaders as Du- 
quesne, Suffren, La (ialissoimiere, L'Etonduere, De Snbran, De Grasse, 
and Brueys have ranked with many-of the best of British officers and 
have left proud traditions in their own service. The sense of profes- 
sional feeling must have been high which induced Admiral d’Orvilliers 
to retire into a monastery after his failure in 1729 to effect any result 
with the enormous fleet under hi* command, and Admiral Villeneuve 
to commit suicide after his dwirter at Trafalgar. Till quite recent 
times the professional officers in the French arsenals surpassed in the 
science of naval construction the sune class of men in England. The 
French ships as a rule were swifter and carried heavier ordnance and 
larger crews than their opponent* of the same class. The best ships 
in the British navy were often prizes takch from the French. The 
Canopus alone, captured at the lnittle of the Nile, served aa a model 
for nine vessels bui^t in the English dockyards. The two great naval 
arsenals. of Toulon and Brest were well placed for a commanding in- 
fluence over the Mcditeirnnean and the English Channel. France 
also during the greater part of its conflict with England had valuable 
allies in what were then naval powers of importance, Spain and 
Holland, and the fleets thus combined greatly outnumbered that of 
England, who had no allies to help lfer at sea. 

What, then, was the cause of failure of the French efforts to obtain 
command at sea, or even to maintain an equality with ’England? and 
why was it that in the sueeessixe wars she lost nearly all her colonies, 
failed to obtain a share of imperial rule in India, and after the first 
great conflict at Beachy Head, in 1(>89, nc\er again won a decisive 
battle of first -class or even of second-class importance ? 

Twro main causes may he assigned for this failure : Hie one that 
France never gave uiulixided attention to its colonial and Indian 
interests, and to the necessity, if it should maintain them, of obtain-- 
ing command at sea, or at least of preventing the complete and 
• absolute supremacy of England. While the latter Power devoted the 
whole of its resources to the objects of obtaining supremacy at sea, 
of .acquiring colonies, and of fostering commerce, France was occupied 

. SS2 
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far more with questions of territorial aggrandisement on the 
Continent, and of extending its frontiers on the Rhine and elsewhere, 
than with founding an empire beyond the seas. Her interest, 
therefore, in her navy was spasmodic, and was* not consistently main- 
tained. Twice within the period referred to — in 1763 and 1793 — 
there were very strong popular movements in France in favour of a 
powerful navy. Great cities and provinces vied with each other in 
undertaking the construction of line-of-battle ships, and even rural 
communes subscribed for smaller craft. Hut when these did not 
speedily produce the desired result, enthusiasm was followed by cold 
fits, the navy fell into oblivion, and public attention was far more 
concentrated upon the more popular force, the army. 

The other cause was that the na\y in France was, in the main, 
nn artificial product, not resting upon a great reserve of a commercial 
marine, and without power of expansion in time of war ; while that 
of England had behind it enormous resources in its merchant service, 
which even in those days greatly exceeded that of its rival. The navy 
of France was never so strong as at the commencement of a war; 
that of England never so great as at the end of it. The dispnq tort ion 
increased to the advantage of the latter the longer the war lasted. 

This difference made itself felt in the policy which the naval 
administrations of the two countries, acting under the impulse of 
public opinion, adopted in the several wars, and dictated to the officers 
in command of their fleets. Successi\ e Go\ eminent s of France appear 
to have felt that if their -fleets for the time being were destroyed they 
-could not easily replace either their ship* or their men, as they had 
no reserves to fall back on. Their policy, therefore, was to save their 
vessels as far as possible, and not to risk them, if it could be avoided, 
in engagements with British fleets of equal or nearly equal force ; 
but to reserve them for certain specific objects, such as. to cover the 
landing of forces in Ireland and Scotland, or e\en in England itself, 
to seize the enemy’s colonies abroad, or to defend their own. They 
do not appear to have appreciated fully, wbat has been so ably de- 
monstrated by Admiral Colonib as an axiom of naval strategy, that 
to enable a fleet safely to assist in any at tack on forts, or to cover the 
landing of troops, it is necessary to obtain complete command of the 
-sea by utterly defeating and disj>ersing any flaval force which might 
interfere with its operations. Officers in command of French fleets 
were instructed that they ought not lightly to risk the valuable in- 
struments under their charge, that they should not force or accept 
-engagements with the British fleets unless with such a superiority of 
force as would ensure success, and that they were to have more regard 
to carrying out the immediate object of their mission than engaging 
And fighting, the opposing fleet. Even Napoleon gave specific in-; 
structions to Admiral Villeneuve, on entering on the campaign which 
ended in Trafalgar, that he was not tp engage a British fleet unless 
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lie found himself in a superiority of thirty skips of the line to twenty- 
three of the enemy. 

French admirals, restrained and embarrassed by these instruc- 
tions, felt themselves as a rule precluded from running risks, or from 
acts of audacity which are of the very essence of naval warfare, and 
from attacking the enemy when their forces were equal, or even when 
their own were somewhat in excess. 

It is only in this way that we can explain, as Captain Mahan has- 
so well pointed out, the numerous cases in which French fleets undei 
D’Orvilliers, l)e Guichen, l)e Grasse, D’Estaing, and others failed to 
force on engagements with inferior British fleets under the commands 
of Hood, Byron, Hyde Parker, Graves, and Derby when they had 
the chance of inflicting serious injury, and perhaps of utterly defeat- 
ing them. It does not appear that in any of these cases the conduct 
of the French admirals was called in question by the Minister of 
Marine, or that they were ever put on trial by court-martial for 
neglecting their opport unities. 

On this side of the Channel influences and motives the very oppo- 
site prevailed. There was the feeling of confidence and strength 
arising from the certain po.sses«on of great resources in reserve; it 
was felt that the los* of ships would be well compensated for by the 
destruction of an equal number of enemies' ships. Public opinion 
in England backed lip tin* Admiralty, and even w^ent beyond it in 
requiring of admirals commanding fleets daring and even hazardous 
action against the enemy. Officers who did not force an engage- 
ment with equal forces of the French, or even with superior forces, 
were severely blamed by public opinion, and at its ih stance were tried 
by court-martial like Admiral Kepjiel, were cashiered like Admiral 
Matthews, or were shot like Admiral Byng. One of the strongest 
cases of this kind was that of Sir Hubert ('aider, who was tried by 
court-martial and severely reprimanded for not having done his best 
to renew an engagement with Admiral Villeneme shortly before the 
battle of Trafalgar, and when lie had fifteen sail of the line under'his 
command, compared with twenty French and Spanish vessels.^He 
had on the previous day in a partial encounter taken two Spanish 
ships of the line. 

There is a striking similarity in the general course of events'm 
the seven great wars between England and France , 1 and in the 
strategy ’pursued by the naval authorities of the. two Powers, such 

1 It may be well to recall the dates of these seven wars with France : 


1. War of the League of Augsburg ■ .... 1(188-1697 

2. War of the Spanish Succession .... 1702-1713 

3. War of the Austrian Succession .... 1740-1748 

4. The Seven Yeart*’ War 1756-1765 

5. War of the i^nerican Independence . . . 1778-1783 

6. War of the French Revolution 1793-1801 

7. The Napoleonic War . . . . . 1803-1815 
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that it is possible to generalise from them, and to deduce conclusions 
which may have a bearing in the event of future conflicts. At the 
commencement of many of these wars, the superiority of the British 
forces over those of France, taking into account the* number of sea- 
men and weight of armament, as well as the number of ships, was in- 
considerable. France generally did its best, when peace was made, 
to repair the losses of the previous war and to bring up the strength 
of its navy. England, on the contrary, did not maintain its navy at 
the point it had attained in war ; it felt confident in its reserve powers, 
and was unwilling to continue a large naval expenditure. It was'con- 
sequently seldom able at the commencement, of a war to oppose either 
to the Mediterranean or the Atlantic fleets of France forces more than 
equal to them in numbers. E\en in the East and jVest Indies the 
French were often able to oppo>e the British squadrons with equal or 
even superior fleets. 

The engagements also which took place in the early years of these 
wars were generally indocivhe. Thi< was sohietime** the result of the 
British admirals in command being unwilling to force engagements 
at close quarters ; more often the result of some of their captains, 
untested by previous sen ice before the enemy, or owing their position 
to other motives than the good of the service, being unable or un- 
willing to sup}»ort their chiefs in coming into line for close quarters 
with the enemy. Thus at the commencement of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, in the engagement between the French and English 
fleets off Carthagena, in South America, the gallant old Ben bow, who 
received a mortal wound in the action, was left in the lurch by some 
of his captains. # The French fleet would ha\e been annihilated if 
these officers had obeyed orders. Benbow liscd long enough to bring 
five, of these captains to trial by court-martial; two of them were 
convicted of cowardice, and were shot ; the others were cashiered 
for neglect of orders. „ 

In the early period of the next war, that of the Austrian Suc- 
cessiorr, a similar defection took place in the naval battle off Toulon. 
Admiral Matthews was very unjustly condemned and cashiered for 
the indecisive character of this action ; the failure was due to the 
misbehaviour of many of Lis captains, who were rightly dismissed 
the service. At the commencement of the Seven Years’ War (1756) 
Admiral Byng fought an indecisive battle against a slightly inferior 
French- fleet off Minorca ; and though we may now think ‘that his 
condemnation and death were unmerited, yet it is difficult not to 
conclude that he did not show the vigour and resource which cha- 
racterised such chiefs as Hawke, Rodney, Howe, Jervis, and Nelson. 
About the same time another admiral failed to engage a French 
fleet of slightly superior numbers but of equal force at Louisberg, and 
in so doing raised a storm of indignation in England, which compelled 
his recall. Similarly, at the commencement of the War of the 
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American Independence, when Admiral Keppel met a slightly superior 
French fleet off Ushant under Admiral d’Orvilliers, his signals were 
not obeyed by Admiral Palliser, commanding the rear of the British 
fleet, and he was consequently unable to renew the engagement, 
which had so far been indecisive. Keppel, as we all know, was put on 
his trial by court-martial, at the instance of Palliser, for not doing 
his bdst on this occasion, but was honourably acquitted. One cannot 
but feel that, under the leaders already referred to, this engagement 
might have resulted very differently. The defeat of the principal 
fleet of .the French at this early period of the campaign, before it 
had been able to render aid to the British Colonies in revolt in North 
Ameriea. would have had an enormous effect up>on the \far. and might 
have completely altered the course of e\cnts in the conflict between 
England and her colonies. • 

Again, at the commencement ■of the War of the French Revolution, 
more than fifteen months elapsed before any engagement of im- 
portance took place between the English and French fleets ; and when 
at last they met off Udiant, under Loid Howe and Admiral Villaret, 
many of the English captains failed seriously in their duties in the 
mameuvres and partial engagements in the two days which preceded 
the First of June, and even then neglected to come into line of battle. 
It was only the public enthusiasm created by the victory which 
prevented many of them being tiied by court-martial for their 
failure to support then < hief and fo come to clow* quarters with the 
•enemy. Had they done* so the \ictorv would have been far more 
decisive, nn<l the French admit al would not have been able to draw 
off so many of his \essols intact. During the short peace of 1800- 
1803, while the French (io\ eminent made c\ cry exertion to restore 
the condition of its fleet, the British Go\ eminent was content to 
rest on its laurels and when the war was renewed the two navies 
W*re in the same pro] tort ion to one another as they Had been at the 
commencement of the war of 1793. 

Owing to these and other causes, and to the unwillingness also of 
the French to risk close engagements, the decisive battles of each 
war were generally long-delayed. Meanwhile, the British forces 
were augmented; incompetent officers were weeded out of the 
service; the ablest admirals were put* in command; and when 
the supreme moment nrrived’the results w’ere far more decisive. The 
battle of Cape Barfleur, in 1692, was fought four years after the com 
mencement of the war. The battle in Quiberon Bay, when Hawke 
defeated and dispersed the French fleet, in 1759, took place three 
years after the war began. The victory of Rodney oven De Grasse 
in the West Indies, in 1781, did not occur till three years after the 
declaration of war ; that of Lord Howe off Usliant was fifteen months ; 
and that, of Nelson* at the Nile, in 1798, was five years after the coro- 
mcncement of the War of the' French Revolution ; and the crowning 
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victory of Trafalgar, in 1805, was not till two years after the renewal 
of hostilities in 1803. 

These great battles were practically decisive for the remainder of 
the wars in which they occurred, determined for the time being 
the supremacy of England on the seas, and were pregnant of results. 
They paralysed the action of the French in respect of any object 
beyond their shores; they gave practically. free hand to England to 
capture what colonies of France and its allies it liked, and to .land 
any forces on the continent of Europe. It is to be observed that 
in only two of them were the forces on both sides equal in point of 
numbers of line-of-battle ships, viz. those of the 1st of June, 1794, 
and of the Nile. In the others the British fleets had substantial 
superiority in numbers. In none of them had the French the 
advantage of niunhtos. At Trafalgar the combined French and 
Spanish fleet was in excels of the British fleet ; but the Spanish 
vessels could not be reckoned a* of equal \ alue to the French or 
English. 

There were, it need hardly be said, numerous other engagements 
between fleets of inferior numbers, such as the two battles off Cape 
Finisterre in 1797. when Boscawen and Anson successively — each 
with fourteen sail of the line— destroyed \?ry inferior French fleets 
of eight or nine \ossoK There were also numerous battles in the 
Indian seas, where the French often succeeded in opposing our 
fleets with superior forces. Thus three battles were fought by 
Admiral d' Ac lie in 1758-9 with nine ships of the line, against 
Admiral Pocock with seven vessels; and fi\e battles were fought in 
1781-2 by Suffren, the greatest of all French admirals, against 
Admiral Hughes, in four of which he had superior forces. In all of 
them Suffren had by liis better tactics all but secured complete 
victory, but w*as foiled by the neglect of some of his captains to 
obey liis signals. None of tlie^e eight battles was decisive, and 
none of them were any \esscF» lo*»t or captured by either side. The 
mastery of the sea was, in fact, decided, not in tin* East Indies or by 
small fleets, but between the principal fleets of the two great Powers, 
generally either in the Channel or off the coast of Spain. 

Another conclusion which comes out clearly from a review of this 
long period is, that France gained very little from its alliances faith 
other naval Powers. It had Spain for an ally in most of the wars 
referred to, and Holland in many of them. Spain throughout this 
period had a navy formidable in point of numbers of ships and men. 
But though its ships were well built, and its men were not wanting, 
in courage* when well led, its fleets were disposed of without diffi- 
culty when they fought singly against British fleets. Thus in 1708, 
off Cape Passaro, a Spanish fleet was simply annihilated by Admiral. 
Byng. In 1780 another Spanish fleet of eleven line-of-battle ships 
was extinguished by Bodney ; and at the battle of St. Vincent, in 
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1797, Sir John Jervis, with fifteen sail of the line, defeated with 
comparative ease, and with little loss of life, twenty-six Spanish 
line-of-battle ships and eleven frigates. Napoleon rightly estimated 
the value of the Spanish navy .when he instructed Admiral Villeneuve 
that in determining whether to engage a British fleet he was to 
reckon any Spanish line-of-battle ships under his command as equal 
to only half their number of French ships — a proportion which brought 
the combined fleets af Trafalgar slightly below the force of the 
British fleet, viz. British line-of-battle ships, twenty-seven French r 
eighteen ; Spanish, fifteen. 

The Spanish alliance had also its drawbacks in the jealousies it 
entailed, and in the divergent objects of the two Governments.. 
Spain throughout the greater part of the period was mainly bent 
on recovering Gibraltar; it made this the price of its alliance, and 
insisted that the main naval force of the combination should be 
directed to it. It did not apparently understand that the best, if 
not the only, way of effecting this was by the defeat of the British 
fleet in the Channel, so as to prevent the relief of this fortress. 
There can be little doubt that if, in the War of the American Inde- 
pendence, the combined fleet had not been so tied to Gibraltar, England 
would ha\e been in far greater, danger. When, in 1781, iff con- 
sequence of the immense demand?* on the British navy from all parts 
of the w T orld, and especially from North America, the combined fleets 
of France and Spain obtained a great predominance in the British 
Channel, and Pe Guiohen, in command of fifty French, and Spanish 
sail of tht» line, had the chance of attacking the English Channel 
fleet of thirty \e^eP, under Admiral Derby, in Torbay, it was by 
the advice of the Spanbh officers that he refrained from availing 
himself of this the greatest op] >ort unity which has ever occurred, 
since the battle of Beacliy Head, of attacking a British fleet with ani 
,o\erwhelming force. The defeat of Derby's fleet would certainly 
have involved the loss of Gibraltar. 

The Dutch were of far more stubborn mat erial. They had disputed 
the command of the seas with England in the seventeenth century. 
They had still a powerful fleet when they were allied to France in 
the wars of the American Independence and of the French Kevolu- 
tion. The naval fights with them were more hotly contested than 
any other battles of the period. The Dutch fleet, however, was 
separated from the main fleets of France and Spain by the Straits of 
Dover and the English Channel, and a junction could only be effected# 
by its running the gauntlet of the British naval ports ; and, in fact, 
it was always prevented doing so. The only effect of the alliance* 
of Holland was to necessitate the withdrawal for a time of a certain, 
number of British vessels from their main fleet, in order to watch the 
Dutch fleet. A single battle sufficed in each war to dispose of danger 
from that quarter. On the other hand, the hostility of the Dutch 
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offered as a prey, to England many important colonies, three 
of which — the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and the Malay Penin- 
sula — were of immense strategic importance, and greatly facilitated 
the operations of British fleets in the East Indies. 

. The combination of France, Spain, and Holland appeared most 
formidable, but in 1781 England was able to hold her own against 
them even at a time when she was engaged in war with her own 
colonists in North America ; and in 1797-8, when the same combina- 
tion was formed against her, she was able to defeat them in detail 
within a few months in three of her greatest victories, at St. Vincent, 
Camperdown, and the Nile. It cannot be doubted that there is an * 
essential weakness in such naval alliances arising from divergent 
objects and policies. The task therefore of wresting from England 
the supremacy at sea fell upon France in the main, if not solely. 

Another conclusion to be drawn from these naval wars is the gene- 
ral similarity of strategy in each of them, both on the. part of France and 
on that of England, arising out of their respective ]>osit ions and forces. 

The object of France in each ca^e was to combine her two main 
fleets from Toulon and Brest, either alone or together with those 
of her allies, for some definite purpo>e, such as to cover an invasion 
of England, or to land troop-; in Ireland or Scotland, or to besiege 
and take Gibraltar, or to seize the colonial possessions of England, 
or to defend her own. 

It was the strategical object of England to prevent this combina- 
tion and to defeat these fleets singly before tliVir junction. For this 
object England was far better situated than France. Though Brest 
and Toulon were well placed for the command of the Atlantic or the 
Mediterranean, they were separated by a long distance and stormy 
seas, and by the Straits of Gibraltar midway between those seas. 
The junction of the two fleets could only be effect ed by one of them 
passing through the Straits. England at the commencement of each 
war, in consequence of the numerous demands on her navy, w r as seldom 
able to do more than to oppose an equal fleet to the Mediterranean 
fleet of France. Often it could not op]xw» an equal fleet at Toulon, 
but h$d temporarily to withdraw its ships from the Mediterranean 
and to concentrate them at Gibraltar. This naval station, then, was 
of great strategic imj>ortance. for it afforded the ojqjortunity of watch- 
ing the entrance to the Mediterranean, of dividing the two French 
fleets, and of dividing also the two Spanish fleets at Cadiz and Cartha- 
gena. * 

There was this # defect, however, about Gibraltar in the days of 
sailing vessels, that it was often difficult*, on account of the wind and 
current, for a fleet lying there to get under way, in order to engage'a 
hostile fleet passing through the Straits with a favourable wind, and 
cases occurred in which French fleets either passed through without 
‘ observation, or without the possibility of British fleets attacking it. # 
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Thus in 1796 a French squadron of five sail of the line and three 
frigates, under command of Admiral Villeneuve, passed through the 
Straits at a time when Sir John Jervis, with eighteen sail of the line, 
was lying off Gibraltar. The' Frencli fleet was seen from the English 
fleet, but a heavy gale from the E.S.E., which drove the French vessels 
through the gut, prevented the English fleet from getting underway. 
The interesting proceedings which took place in 1782, when Lord 
Howe with thirty-four sail of the line and a great convoy of supply 
vessels and transports was able to relieve Gibraltar, and to pass and 
rfcpass the Straits, in the presence of a very superior fleet of over fifty 
sail of the line of French and Spanish ships combined — which were 
lying off* Algeciras, and which got under* way, but in vain 'tried to 
engage the British fleet and to prevent the relief of Gibraltar — 
showed how difficult it was for. fleets to manoeuvre in the Straits so 
as to prevent such an operation. 

On the other hand, there was a case in 1759 of the opposite kind, 
showing the great value of Gibraltar even in those days as a place of 
observation on the Toulon fleet. The British fleet was temporarily 
•withdrawn from the Mediterranean, and Admiral Boscawen was lying 
at Gibraltar with fourteen sail of the line. The French had made pre- 
parations for sending a large force to Scotland to support a rising in 
favour of the Stuarts ; and for t his purpose they desired to concentrate 
their naval, force in the Channel. A fleet of twelve sail of* the line 
and three frigates sailed from Toulon with the intention of passing 
through the Straits. They were watched by British frigates, which 
communicated by signal guns with other vessels in touch with Gib- 
raltar. \\ hen the French fleet passed through the Straits the British 
fleet got under way and pursued them. and. coming up with them off 
St. \ incent, fought a battle^ which resulted in five of the French ships 
being captured or destroyed and the remainder being dispersed. This 
undoubtedly prevented the junction of the Toulon fleet with that in 
Brest, put ft stop to the contemplated landing of a force in Scotland, 
and led a few weeks later to the destruction and dispersal of the 
Brest fleet in Quiberon Bay by Admiral Hawke. The victory of 
Admiral Saymarcz, in 1801, with five sail of the line over nine French 
and Spanish vessels in the Gut of Gibraltar is another illustration of 
the value of this station. • 

It may be said that as a rule — except in the case of the War of 
the American Independence, when England was harder pressed than 
at any other time, having to bear the burden of its great struggle 
ttith its insurgent colonists in North America (where the co-opera- 
tion of a powerful fleet was essential to the supj>ort of its forces on 
the American main), and when it was confronted in Europe by the 
combination of France, Spain, and Holland — it was always able to 
prevent the junction of the Mediterranean and Atlantic fleets of 
France, and to defeat them singly. The last and most momentous 
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effort of the French of this nature was that directed by Napoleon 
himself, in the long manoeuvres which terminated in Trafalgar. His 
.object was to draw Nelson’s fleet to the West Indies by sending there 
the combined Toulon and Spanish fleets, apparently intending to 
attack Jamaica, and then by doubling back to Europe to defeat in 
detail or disperse the British fleets blockading Ferrol and Brest, and 
by a junction with the fleets in these ports to render all opposition in 
the English Channel impossible, and to cover the landing of a great 
army on the British coasts. The earlier stages of this great scheme 
succeeded. The Toulon and the Spanish fleets were united, and dretf 
Nelson to the West Indies ; but, as we all know, Nelson followed closely 
on the track of the combined fleets, and by superior sailing arrived on 
his return voyage to Europe in time to foil the scheme of Napoleon. 
It may, indeed, be doubted, as has been well shown by Admiral Colomb, 
whether there was any prospect of success for the scheme, even if 
Nelson’s fleet had remained in the West Indies ; but whatever hope 
may have existed in the mind of the Emperor was entirely extin- 
guished by the catastrophe to the combined French and Spanish fleet 
at Trafalgar. 

During the ten remaining years of the great war” with France 
there was no further attempt on the part of its Government to send 
any considerable fleet to sea, still less to effect a junction of the 
Mediterranean and Channel forces. Though line-of-battle ships were 
constructed in great numbers in the French arsenals, and at Antwerp, 
Genoa, Venice, and other places under the influence of France, no 
practical use was made of them. The supremacy of the sea was con- 
ceded to England and was never again in doubt. 

It will be seen from this short summary of the naval strategy of 
the two combatants that it was by no aeqjdent that so many great 
naval engagements took place either off the coast of Spain, between 
Gibraltar and Cape St* Vincent, or off the great headlands of Finis- 
terre and Ushant. A French fleet issuing fiom the Mediterranean 
with a view to a junction with the Channel fleet would naturally meet 
the enemy at the first of these points ; and a fleet coming out of 
Brest with the same object would probably be fallen in wijh off one of 
the headlands referred to. 

Seventy-five years lia\e passed since the conclusion of the last 
great war between England and France, and though occasionally 
there have been diplomatic difficulties which appeared to threaten 
war, yet pepoe has been maintained without interruption, and their 
fleets have not unfrequent ly been united for combined action against 
a common enemy. They fought side by side at the battle of Nava- 
rino for the independence of Greece ; they fought again together in 
the attack on Sebastopol on the Black Sea, and at Bomarsund and 
Sweaborg in the Baltic, in what was then believed to be the interest 
of Europe against unprovoked aggression ; and they made a common 
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-attack on the forts of Tien-Tsin in China. What reason is there, then, 
to suppose that they may not be at peace for seventy-five more years 
<to come, and that they may not more often be ranged as allies than 
as foes in any future naval operations ? 

Every reasonable consideration arising out of the present relations 
of France to other Powers in Europe, her relative strength to Eng- 
land as compared with the past, the probabilities of what might re- 
sult from a renewal of the war, and the interests of both countries, 
point to a continuance of peace and of friendly alliance. 

There are those, indeed, who appear to think that France is still 
inflamed *with jealousy of England, and influenced by a spirit of 
revenge for Trafalgar and Waterloo, and has yet hopes of reversing 
the issue decided by so many hotly-contested naval wars in the past. 
It is in no spirit of unfriendliness or misplaced elation over the mis- 
fortunes of a neighbour, but rather to meet the fears of those on this 
-side of the Channel, that one may venture to point out how much 
altered for the worse is the position of France in Europe, and bow 
absolutely hopeless any future contest for command at sea would be, 
whether undertaken singly or with any probable allies ; how infinitely 
stronger England would be for any such contest to which she might 
be challenged; and how much France has to lose by it, and how 
little to gain by such a war. 

In the first place, France no longer holds uncontested the first 
place as a military Power in Europe, which in the last two centuries 
fclie undoubtedly occupied. She has now for a neighbour the n$wly- 
const it ut ed Empire of Germany, with a population considerably more 
than her own, and increasing far more rapidly, and which, single- 
handed, inflicted upon her t lie greatest humiliation which ever a 
proud ^nation had to submit to, in the conquest of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. There cannot be a doubt that every other recollection of the 
jwist and e\ ery other hope ami ambition of France is merged and 
extinguished in the one burning desire and determination, if pos- 
sible, to recover these lost provinces, and to avenge the defeat 
of Sedan. If war with England could contribute to this object, war 
there would be ; but every tyro in polities must admit that war with 
England would extinguish any chance of recovering these provinces, 
and would almost certainly bring France into deadly conflict again 
with its powerful neighbour on its eastern frontier. 

Secondly, England has grown very greatly in strength and wealth 
.during the last seventy-five years as compared with France. The 
population of the United Kingdom is now almost on .an equality 
with that of France ; its wealth is far greater, its taxation far lighter, 
its burden of debt far less. Its commercial marine has grown in a 
proportion infinitely greater. Its merchant steamers surpass in ton- 
nage those of all the rest of the world put together. The merchant 
service of France has fallen off. Railways have almost destroyed 
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her coasting trade. The responsibilities of England have doubtless 
increased in -every part of the world, and a great war would put a 
great strain upon her ; and, if undertaken for any object in which 
her principal colonies have no concern or interest, might lead to 
their breaking away from her; but, apart from this possibility, 
*he more important self-governing colonies havfe become sources 
of strength to England, instead of causes- of weakness, in time of 
war. No one in his senses now believes that France, singly or in 
alliance with others, could ever, even if it had command of the sea, 
invade and subject the Australian colonies, or New Zealand, or the 
Cape Colony, or Canada, even if, in the latter case, it should have the 
sympathy of the French population. Without the command of the 
sea, no mere raid by a squadron would be of the slightest effect 
or use. 

Thirdly, in these days of steam, when coal depots are of such vital 
importance to ships of war at a distance from their base, or to 
merchant vessels in danger from an enemy’s cruisers, England has 
secured an enormous advantage in the possession of all the principal 
strategic points in the world, commanding the points where the courses 
of vessels on the principal line^of trade comerge, and where her fleets 
could coal, or where she could station her cruisers for the defence of 
her commerce. France, no doubt, has a few such depots in distant 
parts, of no great \alue for strategic purpose*. but she would be unable 
to retain them in a war when she has not the command at sea. 

Fourthly, Gibraltar by the substitution of steam for sailing vessels 
has become a vastly more important position than it ovei was in past 
wars. It has already been shown that it was not always possible for 
a fleet posted there to prevent an enemy’s fleet passing through the 
Stjaits ; but in ‘these days of steam and telegraphs an irondad fleet 
lying there, supported by numerous torpedo vessels and coast defence 
vessels, and with fast cruisers to act scouts in the Mediterranean, 
and to keep it infoimed as to the movements of the French fleet 
from Toulon, would make it a imst dangerous operation, if not an 
impossible one, for any fleet of equal or e\en superior strength to 
pass through the Straits in any future war. Gibraltar, therefore, 
secures to England the power of almost hermetically closing the 
Mediterranean against the egress o"r ingress of a fleet ; it follows 
also that it will be possible to present the junction of the French 
Mediterranean and Atlantic fleets — a strategic advantage of the 
greatest value. It is true that Gibraltar w ould lose a great part .of 
its value in the event of Spain being in alliance with France, for 
its roadstead is well within the range of modern guns on the Spanish 
main, and no fleet could lie £here ; and it is equally certain that 
there would be a great temptation to Spain to join in an alliance 
against England, insisting, as it has done in the past, on the recovery 
of Gibraltar as tHe price of its alliance ; and for this reason many 
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persons have considered that Ceuta, on the opposite side of the Straits, 
might be a more valuable post, and might be taken in exchange for 
Gibraltar, But except for this one advantage, that it would reduce 
the value of Gibraltar, there would be no special value to. France in 
the alliance of Spain, for the latter has no navy at the present time 
worthy of a moment’s consideration, and could therefore in no way 
assist France in obtaining command at sea. On the other hand, Spain 
would run the certain risk in any 'such war of losing what remains 
tp it of value in its colonies, and one of those at least, namety, the 
Philippine Islands, would be a most valuable acquisition. It may 
safely be concluded then that Spain would not be drawn into an 
alliance for the very doubtful prospect of recovering, Gibraltar. 

Fifthly, and perhaps more important still, is the fact that France 
within the last fifty years lias hgain made very considerable progress 
towards extending it* dominions, influence, and powers beyond its 
own shores. There was conceded to her at t lie close of the last great 
war little more than Martinique and a few other small islands in 
the West Indies, the Isle de Bourbon in the Indian Ocean, the islands 
of Miquelon and St. Pierre in the estuary of the St. Lawrence, and her 
ancient right to use the coast of Newfoundland for her fisheries, the 
principal nurseiy of seamen for her fleet, and the cause of much 
difficulty to our colony, and a few square miles of land in India, which 
she is under obligation not to fortify. She has since added very 
largely to the^e interests by her conquest of Algeria, her protectorate 
o\or Tunis, which differs only in name from actual possession, by 
greatly extending her pu^evion* on the west coast of Africa, by 
her conquers in Tonkin and Cochin-China, by her protectorate in 
Madagascar, and by her acquisitions in New Caledonia and Tahiti. 
No one grudge* her tho*e jK»sscssions. except perhaps her interests 
in Newfoundland and New Caledonia. They are all. rightly con- 
sidered, hostage* for peace, for mo*t of them would he lost within 
a few months after the commencement of a war w’ith a Pow'er having 
the command of the *ea, and none of them could be long retained if 
communications could not be kept with them. 

What, then, are the po**ibflitios to France of securing the command 
at sea, so essential for the security of its own possessions, and so neces- 
sary, if anything is to he done against those of England, in a war. 
either singly or with such allies as are within reasonable probability*? 
and what is likely to be the strategy of both powers in the event, 
however improbable, of such a war? It must be.assumeil in such an 
event that the proportion of the British navy to that* of France at 
the commencement would be that which both countries for many 
years have aimed at, or acquiesced in, namely, about three to two 
at least in respect of those larger ironclads, which will in future, 
as did the old Hnc-of-battle ships in the past, constitute the real 
strength of navies. 
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It is too often the habit of writers to look at the position of Eng- 
land, in the event of such a war, only from the point of view of the 
^difficulties and responsibilities in which it will find itself at the out- 
break of hostilities ; and many careless thinkers appear to contemplate 
the possibility of France, by a coup de main landing a large force of 
men on the coasts of England, without having first secured the com- 
mand of the sea by defeating the British naval force which would be 
opposed to it. 

j\ll strategical conclusions resulting from past experience abso- 
lutely preclude the possibility of such an enterprise, so long as there 
is an unbeaten fleet in the English Channel or in its neighbourhood. 
There is nothing in the later inventions of sfeajn and telegraphs or 
^armour-plated ships which in the smallest degree alters the general 
lines of strategy in this respect, on which either nation must proceed 
in attack or defence. 

We must look at (he position from the point of view of France 
mid its interests, and its possibilities of action, as well as from that 
•of England. The former will in future, as in the past, have its two 
main fleets of ironclads, the one in the Mediterranean and the other 
•probably at Brest rather than at Cherbourg, for the latter port is 
very open to bombardment. The main object of France will 
■necessarily be to form a junction of its two fleets for some definite 
purpose, and in the lupe probably of defeating in detail the British 
forces. 

It has already been shown how important Gibraltar will be for the 
purpose of preventing the junction of the two French fleets. It 
is probable, then, that the fiist act of the British Go\emment on 
the declaration of war. or even in the prospect of war, would be to 
recall its Mediterranean flee# to Gibraltar; and its second act would 
be to reinforce that fleet to a point w hen it will equal or slightly ex- 
ceed the French fleet at Toulon, and to supply it with torpedo vessels 
and coast-defence vessels, so as to make the passage of the Straits as 
impossible as can be effected . 2 On the assumption that the English 
ironclads are in proportion to those of France as three to two, and 
that no unwise measures have been* taken to disperse the more 
powerful vessels all over the world, and on the assumption also that 
the French fleets are evenly divided between Brest and Toulon, this 
would leave the British force in the Channel nearly double that of 
the French lying at .Brest or other Channel ports. 

In these days of torpedo vessels of great speed and growing «i ze, 
it is very questionable whether blockades either of Toulon or Brest , 
could be carried out by fleets in their immediate vicinity, as was the 
-case in former years. No anchorage would be safe within easy reach 
of these ports. It must be recollected, however, that they were not 

* This was written before I read the interesting brochure entitled The Last Great 
Tfaral War, which suggests the same coarse at the outbreak of a battle with France. 
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blockaded in the great war in the strict sense of the term. The fleets 
which lay off these ports were only anxious that the enemy’s fleets 
should come out. They were there to watch, to pursue, engage, and 
destroy. In the case of Toulon, it is probable that a fleet lying 
at Gibraltar, with the aid of fast cruisers, and in connection with tele- 
graphs, would as effectually watch Toulon for these purposes as if it 
were cruising off that port. 

The fleet in Toulon could not go eastward for operations against 
Malta or Egypt without the certainty of its movements being com- 
municated to Gibraltar, without the equal certainty that the British 
fleet there would pursue it, and repeat the lesson given, at the battle 
of the Nile, to the fatal strategy which sent an expedition to Egypt 
while an equal hostile fleet was still in the Mediterranean. 

In the case of Brest, it is probable that a strict blockade would be 
equally impossible, but the British force might be divided into two 
fleets, each equal to that in Brest, the one lying at Spit head or Portland 
and the other cruising between Kcilly and Cape Ushant, both being kept 
infoimed by fast cruisers of the movements of the French fleet. We 
have only to put oursehes into the position of the French naval 
authorities to perceive how difficult such a disposition of the British 
forces would render it for them to do anything with their divided 
fleets. The Toulon fleet could not come out of the Mediterranean. 
The Brest fleet could not come out of Brest into the Channel or the 
Atlantic without the greatest ri*>k of encountering a greatly superior 
force. It would be a \ cry hazardous proceeding for any small squadrons 
of ironclads to \enture on any distant cruises. What, then, would 
happen ? Either the French fleets must come out of their respective 
ports and meet the enemy, when the chances would be much against 
them — and if defeated the command of the seas would be absolutely 
secure for the remainder of the war — or if they should stay in port it 
would be an admission that the English fleet had retained its old 
supremacy. It would only then be a question how soon France would 
lose all its possessions beyond its own shores. 

In such a war the French interests in Newfoundland would be 
quickly disposed of. The Australians might be confidently expected 
to appropriate New Caledonia and to ship the convicts there back to- 
France. An Indian force would make short work of the French rule 
in the far East. The possessions of France on the west coast of 
Africa would fall to any expedition t hat it might be thought worth 
while to send out. There would remain only Algiers and Tunis. 
The French army there would doubtless be largely reinforced in the- 
prospect of war. It is probable that the importance of keeping up 
communications with these provinces W’ould be considered so great 
tliat under no circumstances would the Toulon fleet attempt to leave 
the Mediterranean lest it should never be able to get back again. 
Indeed, looking at the difficulty of doing anything substantial with a 
Vol. XXX— No. 176 T T 
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combined fleet in the Atlantic or elsewhere, it seems probable that 
the concentration of the whole fleet would be attempted rather in the 
Mediterranean than in the Atlantic or in the British Channel ; and if 
the Straits were open to the passage of a French fleet, and the 
British Mediterranean fleet were cruising off Toulon, it is probable 
that the French authorities would endeavour to form a junction of 
their two fleets with a view to an engagement and defeat of the 
British fleet in these waters. But on the assumption I have made 
this combination would be impossible. It would, in such case, be 
difficult also for the French to keep up their communications with 
Algiers and Tunis. No ironclad fleet could \enture there without 
risk of engagement with the British fleet from Gibraltar; no 
transports could be sent without danger of being cut off by British 
cruisers. As time progressed England would make full use of its 
great resources, would greatly increase its fleet of cruisers, and would 
make the communications between France and Algiers more and more 
difficult. The time would come when the native population of these 
provinces would rise in rebellion, as those in Algiers were near doing 
in the last Franco-German war, and all the work of the French 
in the colonisation of North Africa might be undone in a few 
months. 

It is not, indeed, in the real interest of England that the rule of 
France should come to an end in North Africa or even in Tonquin 
and Cochin-China ; but in war the sole aim in \iew will necessarily be 
the weakening of the enemy and the destruction of its interests. It 
would appear, then, that such a disposition of the Briti&li forces at the 
outbreak of a war would paralyse the action of the French fleets both 
in the Mediterranean and the Channel, would render all idea of 
landing a force on the shores of this country absolutely ho]>eless and 
impossible, and would practically ensure the command of the seas, 
with all its consequences. In any case, it would seem probable that, 
just as in the past, a long interval would elapse before a great naval 
battle would take place, and that a single engagement would then 
determine again for the whole war the command of the Beas. 

It will be said, perhajjs, that France will again have allies in any 
future war ; but where are the allies to come from that will be of any 
use to her in assisting her to defeat the British fleets and to obtain 
command at sea? Certainly there are no Powers relatively so 
powerful at sea as were Spain and Holland in the last wars. Both 
of these countries have ceased to be naval Powers. It is inconceiv- 
able that either Germany or Italy would join France in an alliance 
against England. Neither of these Powers has ever been at war with 
us, or has any interests opposed to us by which it could be tempted 
into such a course. The German fleet would in any case be no more 
formidable in a combination against us than was that of Holland in 
the last war. The Italian fleet is constructed for the obvious purpose 
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of defending the very exposed coast of its country rather than for 
service at a distance. There remains to be considered Russia. One 
can understand a combination of Russia and France, upon the basis 
that the former should have a free hand to make another advance in 
the Balkan -Peninsula and to take Constantinople, and that France 
should attempt to recover Alsace and Lorraine ; but this would not 
be a combination against England, but against Germany and Austria. 
What is difficult to understand is, what could be the terms of a 
combination against England only. France, judging from its past 
policy, would not willingly agree to the introduction of another naval 
rival in the Mediterranean by the occupation of Constantinople by 
Russia. The Rhine provinces might be considered an equivalent ; 
hut what equivalent can be suggested that could form the basis of a 
French alliance with Russia against England one fails to see. The 
Russian navy is not a \ery large one ; it is divided into two entirely 
distinct fleets, the one shut up in the Black Sea, which, ex hypothe&i 
of a war aimed at the capture of Constantinople, would not soon be 
released ; the other would be equally blocked up in the Baltic by a 
comparatively small British fleet cruising off the entrance to the 
Hound or in the Baltic. There would be no reason to fear such a 
naval combination. But, in fact, no sucli combination could be 
formed, having for one of its objects the occupation of Constantinople 
by Russia, without bringing into the field the Triple Alliance, and 
England would thus gain more powerful allies at sea than France 
would have in Russia. , 

It might well be that, in the event of Russia making a further 
advance to India and becoming involved in a war with England, 
France would take the occasion of claiming the performance of the 
promise of the latter to withdraw its troops from Egypt. But in 
such a case the maintenance of our troops there would certainly not 
be worth the hostility of France, and our diplomacy would find some 
way out of the position rather than involve us in wur. There can be 
no doubt that the British occupation of Egypt has always been most 
hateful to France. At any time previous to the Franco-German 
war it would have led to war, and would therefore not have been 
undertaken. It is well that w*e should bear in mind that the 
continued occupation of Egypt is a bar to a really good understand- 
ing with France. But there is a long distance between this and a 
combination to force us by war to withdraw. 

In truth, the more such threatened naval alliances against England 
are examined, the more completely they break down as eventualities of 
even remote possibility and danger. It has already been shown how 
little alliances availed France in any past wars, how the jealousies 
and divergent views of the parties to them reduced the danger to the 
Power against whom they were directed, and how disastrous they 
proved to the allies themselves. It may safely be predicted that the 
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same experience would result from any future combinations against 
us. There is no more reason to doubt that England would again come 
triumphant out of any possible alliance against her, and would mainr 
tain the command of the seas without greater effort or difficulty, 
than when she had to face the combination of France > Spain, and 
Holland. 

There remains the question as to the injury which France might 
effect upon the commercial marine of England in the event of war. 
It must be admitted that nothing within the reasonable or possible 
powers of the naval administration of the time can or will prevent 
very great losses to British vessels in such a case. The principal 
fleets of France may be defeated or blockaded so as to make the 
command of the sea secure, but her ports in the Mediterranean and 
on the Atlantic from which fast cruisers could i^sue to prey upon 
British shipping are so numerous that effective blockade against 
cruisers will be impossible. It will always be possible for such a 
country as France within a few week* to construct vessels of light 
draught and great speed, intended only to operate at a short distant*'* 
from her shores, and therefore faster than the great majority of 
merchant steamers afloat, and such vessels would play havoc with our 
commerce. But this will be no new experience. In all the }>ast, wars 
British commerce suffered most severely from t he French cruisers 
and privateers, and never more so than when the principal fleets of 
France had been thoroughly defeated and were blocked up in harbour 
by overwhelming forces. 

The ultimate effect, kow’ever. of a war upon our merchant marine* 
is too complex and difficult a question now' to deal with. It may be 
doubted whether any amount of prq>anit ion in advance in the shape 
of armed cruisers will afford security against lo^ such as to induce 
skippers of goods to charter British \e^el* while any neutral vessels 
are unemployed. It is generally admitted that the route to tW 
East through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal will become 
impossible to British vessels, flanked as it is by French ports on 
both shores of that sea. To what extent other routes by the more 
open seas, with a resort to the old system of convoys through the 
Channel and across the Bay of Biscay, may be rendered safe; to 
what extent our merchant ships will find safety under neutral flags ; 
or to what extent swift steamers will be constructed which will bo 
safe from capture, experience only can prove. This much we know', 
that no destruction of commerce has ever in the past affected the 
ultimate issue of a war. It can never be worth while to enter upon 
war for such a purpose only. While France might cause great losses 
to our commerce or force it to pass temporarily into the hands of 
neutral Powers, she would certainly suffer in a similar manner to the 
extent of her own commerce, and would also lose every colony and 
every interest s]Ue has beyond her own shores. 
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It may confidently be stated that there is no illusion in France 
among the able men who preside over her naval departments, or 
among her scientific officers, as to the relative strength of their navy 
to that of England, or as to their comparative resources, and that 
they have no hope of being able to reverse the decisions of past 
wars, or to secure command of the seas. It is never pretended 
by any competent writer in France on naval matters, or by any of 
the scientific men employed in designing and constructing their 
?hips of war, that the French navy is or can be made able to cope 
on equal terms with that of England. Whatever their confidence as 
to the courage and skill of their seamen and officers when meeting 
British ships on equal terfns, they have the full perception that Pro- 
vidence is as much on the side of the largest fleets as it is on that 
of the biggest battalions on shore, and that not only is the British 
navy, as it always has been, far stronger than theirs, but that it can 
be increased, if need be, in a far greater proportion. 

• Why, then, it inav be said, should France maintain so powerful a 
navy, which, if not equal to that of England, is one which sometimes 
challenges comparison, and which not unfrequently creates alarm 
in the minds of those who ha\e not studied the lessons of past wars? 
The answer is, that it has been the deliberate and well-settled policy 
of France, ever since the last great war. to maintain its navy with 
two objects in \ie\v: the one, that it shall not be so far inferior to 
that of England as to put the diplomacy of France completely at the 
mercy of the British Gouynment ; the other, that it shall be equal in 
strength to the navi e> of any two other naval Powers in Europe next in 
importance to those of England and her own. It has been found 
by experience that a proportion of powerful vessels which consti- 
tute the real strength of navies, of two-thirds of those of England, 
satisfies as a general rule those two conditions. It is obvious that 
while France maintains its navy in about this proportion to that 
of England, it can by alliance with some one or more other naval 
Powers be in a position not far short of those of England ; and the 
British Government will consequently be compelled to think seriously 
before attempting to force the hands of France in any diplomatic 
difficulty which may occur. Whatever confidence we Englishmen 
may have in the sense of justice and moderation of our Government 
in any difficulties with France, we maybe prepared to admit that our 
language and attitude on many questions would be different and less 
conciliatory if the navy of France were reduced to a point when it would 
give us no concern whatever. It cannot be denied, then, that, looked 
at by the light of experience in such matters, the policy of France in 
«this respect is wise, and even necessary, and gives to its diplomacy a 
force which would otherwise be wanting to it. 

' Whenever in the past the one Power or the other has exceeded 
substantially the proportion referred to, the other has speedily followed 
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suit and has restored the proportion or caused it to exceed in the 
opposite scale.' 

It has indeed occasionally happened that France has been more 
ready to adopt improvements in the construction and types of its 
vessels of war. It anticipated England in the conversion of its old 
sailing-vessels of the line into steamers. It was the first to adopt the 
principle of armour-plating to the sides of its vessels, so as to avoid 
the terrible effect of shells bursting in their crowded batteries. On 
the other hand, England obtained an enormous advantage by being 
the first to construct its largest vessels wholly of iron and steel. The 
life of a wooden armour-plated vessel cannot be estimated at more- 
than twenty years. Those with iron hulls are practically in- 
destructible. The classification of ^ssels is no longer so easy a 
matter as it was in the old wars. There is a great variety of types ; 
improvements in guns, in armour-plates, in speed, and in size are so 
frequent that it is difficult to compare the ships of to-day with those 
built ten or even five years ago; and it is always possible for inte- 
rested panic-monger^ on either side of the Channel, by special 
methods of classification, by depreciating the vessels of the ono- 
country and counting all the lame ducks of the other, to bring out 
an}’ arithmetical result they desire, with a view to creating alarm and 
promoting further expenditure. 

It may confidently be asserted, liowe\er, that an impartial 
examination of the facts and a careful comparison of the naval 
expenditure of the two countries will bring out clearly that the 
pro]x>rtion of really effect he force, counting not merely the number 
of shij)s but tlieir relath e power, has ne\er during the last fifty 
years been very far from that referred to, and that at the present 
time, owing to the exceptional efforts made by England during the 
last three years, its effecthe force of ships built or building bears a 
yet larger proi>ortion to that of France than that referred to. 

The other condition aimed at by France is that its navy shall 
equal those of Germany and Italy combined. It is easy for us to* 
understand how supremely important this is as a matter of policy. 
The combination of these Pow'cr& is an existing fact, and if they could 
be secure of the command of the sea in any future war as against 
France, their powers of offence would be enormously increased. On 
the other hand, France, by maintaining a superiority at sea over the 
combined Powers, will have a most potent weapon against Italy, and 
will make her coast secure against attack. 

Looking, then, at the experience of past wars and at the present 
strength and resources of France compared with what they were in 
previous conflicts, there is not only no greater reason, but far less 

* It will be found, on comparing tbe expenditure of the two countries on the con- 
struction of new vessels of war for quinquennial periods from 1883 to 1888, that the 
proportion referred, to has been almost exact!} maintained. 
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reason, for England to fear the effects of any future naval war with 
her. We may rest perfectly satisfied that so long as we maintain the 
really effective fighting portion of onr fleet in the proportion indicated 
we shall be in a position at the outbreak of a war to paralyse her action 
at sea, to make any attempt at invasion of our shores impossible, and, 
by securing command of the seas, to render any adventurous policy 
against our colonies impracticable, and to put the interests of France 
beyond her shores at our mercy. We have also the confidence derived 
from past experience that no probable combination need be feared, that 
time will be on our side, and t hat our great resources in our mercantile 
marine and in our private' ship-building yards will enable us to 
strengthen our sea force* with a rapidity and to an extent far beyond 
anything that was done in past wars. 

On the other hand, we have equally no reason for being jealous of 
or alarmed by any naval preparations of France, so long as they do not 
exceed the above proportions. She has great interests beyond her 
fcbores as well as we have ; she ha* foes on her flank far more threaten- 
ing and dangerous than any that we have. She has nothing to hope 
from war with us in the shape of gain ; she has very much to lose. 
Our alliance or our neutrality would be at least of equal value to her, 
as hers would be to xrs, in the event of either being engaged elsewhere 
in war. There can be no reason, then, why peace should not be main- 
tained between these two mint lies in the future for at least as many 
years as it has in the past, and why their two navies should not find 
themselves again in the future united for some common purpose in the 
interest of both, or tile mandatories of public opinion of Europe. 


tf. Shaw Lefevre. 
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Two excellent articles on War Office administration, by General Sir 
George Chesney, have recently appeared in this Review, pointing 
out the confusion now existing in that department, and the urgent 
necessity for reform. Speaking generally, I quite concur in the 
views which he has put forward so clearly. Having had personaf 
experience for several years in t lie War Office, it is possible that a 
short account by me, giving a sketch of the past history and present 
aspect of the case, may be useful as a supplement to the articles by 
Sir George Chesney, and the following remarks have been written 
with that view. 

The administration of an army such as ours, with its complex 
duties and wide dispersion, under circumstances which are ever vary- 
ing, presents one of the most difficult problems for solution, either by 
soldiers or statesmen. Other European nations maintain far larger 
armies than ourselves, because the) live in constant dread of attack 
by their immediate neighbours; but the general principles which 
govern their military arrangements are comparatively simple. So 
far~as the personnel is concerned, conscription is the basis of their 
system ; and having, as a rule, neither colonies to defend nor distant 
fortresses to maintain, they are in great measure free from the com- 
plications which attach to our Empire, with its distant possessions 
and commercial interests ever increasing in almost every part of the 
world. Our position is quite exceptional, and is becoming more so 
year by year, and it is useless to compare it with that of the Con- 
tinental powers, or to try and conform our military administration to 
that of others, where little or no analogy exists. 

There is another consideration which must not be put aside, and, 
indeed, has a vital bearing on the question. We live under what is 
called a parliamentary system, whilst the other nations of Europe, at 
all events so far as military matters go, are practically under an 
autocratic form of government ; and this of itself vitiates any real 
comparison between the two. 

Until the year 1855, the administration of the British Army was 
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of a dual character. The Commander-in-Chief had charge of the 
Cavalry and Infantry, with a financial representative in Parliament 
•termed a Secretary-at-War. During the long peace which followed 
Waterloo, the forces under his authority were very limited in number 
as compared to those of the present day, and were widely dispersed, 
a large proportion being either in India or scattered in small units in 
distant colonies. The Militia were not embodied, and there were no 
Volunteers. 

The other branch consisted of the Artillery and Engineers, under 
a Master-General of Ordnance, who, assisted by a Board chiefly pro- 
fessional, regulated the fortifications and barracks, and supplied the 
armament s of the land and sea forces. In reality, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in those days was the more difficult and responsible of the two. 
The Master-General was, as a rule, in Parliament, and often a 
member of the Cabinet, and the chief officers of the Board had seats 
in the House of Commons. It was a dual arrangement ; but both 
branches were governed by military chiefs of experience, and, anoma- 
lous as it was. it t4ood successfully the ordeal of the great wars in the 
early part of the century. It was also in conformity with our system 
of government . the great spending departments being officially repre- 
sented in Parliament. 

The Duke of Wellington, who was himself Master-General for 
some year*, ‘-poke of the Ordnance as one of the most ancient de- 
partments of tin* Monarchy, and after describing its complex duties, 
said that it wn* a pattern for others. 1 Some proposal had been made 
in his day to abolish the 'Board, and to entrust the command, move- 
ments, clothing, equipments, hospitals, armaments, barracks, camp 
equipage, and stores of the Army to a political officer under the im- 
mediate influence of t ho House of Commons. Writing in 1849, he 
said : 1 1 consider it my duty to warn Her Majesty's servants of the 
change in the constitution of the country which will be involved in 
this alteration ... I warn the Government of the danger of this 
alteration in a military view/ He adds, that ‘there is no occasion 
for an alteration of the organisation of the Ordnance Department, 
which is highly useful and necessary in the transaction of the military 
affairs of tin* country/ 

The Duke of Wellington died in September 1852, and in 1854 
wo suddenly entered into a great European war, having during the 
long peace reduced all the establishments necessary for an army in 
the field to a mere residuum. Although the troops engaged in the 
Crimea proved by their courage, discipline, and endurance that they 
were no unworthy successors of our soldiers in bygone days, the field 
arrangements quickly broke down, and not only caused great suffering 
to the troops, but delay in the military operations. In short, we 
embarked in a war against a great Power with 25,000 men, but with. 

1 Clode’s Military Forces of the Crown, ii. 765. 
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no reserves and no adequate commissariat, transport, or other 
machinery for keeping the field. The people at home, greatly con- 
cerned at the condition of our forces in the Crimea, clamoured for an 
entire change of system. The Master-General and Board were 
hurriedly swept away, and a War Department was established, under 
a civilian Secretary of State, liable to replacement with each change 
of Government, to whom the Commander-in-Chief, and every branch 
of military administration, were made subordinate. Mr. Clode Rays 
that after the first Cabinet of Lord Palmerston as Premier, early in 
1855, the Secretary-at-War 4 brought home half a sheet of paper, 
containing a memorandum that the Ordnance Department was to 
be abolished/ 9 • 

It is as well to pause for a moment, and to bear in mind that this 
great change was made in the very middle of a war, and contrary to 
the strongly-expressed \iews, just quoted, ol the late Duke of 
Wellington; that it not only deprn ed the Go\emmcnt of direct 
access to experienced military advisers, but, further, that thy* 
department was no longer officially represented in Parliament by 
men of professional acquirements. I well remember Lord Kaglan 
in the Crimea, not long before his death, speaking to me on the 
subject, and deploring the change. He was the last Master-General 
of the Ordnance, and said that it was one of the best working depart- 
ments of the State ; and he added, that was the opinion of a much 
greater man than himself — the Duke of Wellington. 

It is hardly a matter of wonder that this sudden concentration of 
the various branches of military administration under a Parliamentary 
chief should have led to considerable confusion, which continued for 
some years. The main difficulty was to define aut hority and subdivide 
responsibility. The most successful effort to establish order and to 
simplify procedure was made by the late Lord Cardwell, when 
Minister for War in 1871. On the recommendation of Ijord North- 
brook's Committee the duties of the War ( )ffice were then divided into 
three main branches : — 

1. Personnel, under the Commander-in-Chief. 

2. MatSriel — that is, armaments, fortifications, barracks, commis- 
sariat, clothing, and manufactories, under a Surveyor-General of Ord- 
nance. 

3. Finance, represented in Parliament by an Under-Secretary. 

As regards personnel , it is necessary to point out that of late years 

the duties connected with it have vastly increased. Not only have 
the Begular forces been augmented to meet the requirements of our 
expanded Empire, but we have 60,000 men in reserve, and a large 
force of Militia and Volunteers under the Commander-in-Chief, 
who is charged with authority over every branch of the personnel , 
combatant and non-combatant, and also over the departments of 
*. CUtdfl’R Military hlrmutu of the Crown ii. S5k 
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discipline, movements, education, recruiting, promotion, and intel* 
ligence. 

With respect to material, the complete ‘revolution, not only in 
ordnance, but in all warlike equipments of late years, has added con- 
siderably to the ordinary difficulties of its administration. Lord 
Northbrook’s Committee, having in view the complex duties placed 
on the Surveyor-General, said that, looking at the expenditure and 
the importance of the business connected with the supplies of an 
army, it would be an advantage to tlie Sendee and an assistance to 
the Secretary of State were the department represented in Parliament. 
It went on, however, to remark that the duties required special 
qualifications, and consequently it would be unfortunate were the 
appointment considered one to be conferred on a member of Parlia- 
ment as a matter of course. 

The general effect of the change was, in short, to resuscitate the 
office of Master-General, and for a time it proved successful. In the 
course of a few years, howe\er, the significant warning of Lord North- 
brook s Committee vas disregarded, and the supervision of the supply 
departments came to be looked upon as a political matter, and was. 
conferred on a member of Parliament, "without regard to any military 
qualification. Between 1883 and 1887 there were four Secretaries 
of State for War and four Suneyor-Generals, all civilians, and thus 
this inqiortant branch became weakened. The remedy, however, was. 
tolerably apparent, and was. a* it happened, indicated by two Royal 
Commissions in 1887. That of Sir James Stephen, speaking of the 
War ( )ftice generally, sa'id : — 

Tlu 1 result of umMmu tlu* Secretary of State with the<?e extraordinary powers 
lms been to weaken the whole system. Tins present* the possibility of the 
establishment of a consistent and continuous system of administration; it destroys- 
responsibility; it practically prey exits the public from knowing for what purpose 
their money is raised, or lioyy it is npplied. . . . The inherent weakness of the 
position of the Secretary of State c* increased by the inherent weakness of his 
principal subordinate, tlie Surv ey or-( General of the Ordnance. It is, indeed, sur- 
prising that worse rt suits hay e not endued from so yery weak an organisation. 

The re^iort concluded by recommending that 

the office of Master-General of the Ordnance should be revived, so far as the- 
management of the stores and manufacturing departments is concerned. The 
Master-General should be a soldier of the highest eminence. He should hold 
office for a term of, say, seven y ears certain. 

The Commission of Sir Matthew Ridley, also of 1887, recorded 
its opinions in equally clear language. Speaking of the office of 
Surveyor-General, it said that 

the intentions of Lord Northbrook’s Committee of 1870, on whose recom- 
mendation the office was created, have not been carried out, and the idea of 
securing the highest professional acquirements for the position has been entirely 
ab and oned. . . • We are of opinion that the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance 
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should, in fhture, be what he was intended to be — via., a military officer of high 
standing and experience, and that he should not be a member of the House of 
Commons. The appointment should, we think, be for five or seven years, and 
should be renewable for a fixed period. 

As this was an important turning-point in War Office administra- 
tion, it is as well to pause again for a moment, and to observe that 
the three Commissions from which I have quoted were unanimous 
in recommending a separation of the duties connected with personnel 
and materiel, and in placing each under soldiers of experience, having 
direct access to the Minister ; thus strengthening the political head 
of the department with competent advisers. It is therefore all the 
more remarkable that the course adopted was precisely in an opposite 
direction. At the beginning of 1888 the office of Surveyor-General 
was abolished, the responsibility over his chief departments being 
transferred to the already over-burdened military section of the War 
Office^ whilst the real power was vested in the Financial Secretary, 
who also took charge of the manufactories. The Order in Council of 
February 1888 specifically lays doun that the Commander-in-Chief, 
in addition to his former duties, is now charged with obtaining, 
holding, and issuing food, forage, fuel, light, clothing, arms, accoutre- 
ments, munitions, and stores; asaho construction, maintenance, and 
custody of barracks, Ac. There are heavy additional responsibilities, 
but the power over expenditure was by the same Order transferred to 
the Financial Secretary. In March 1888 some discussion took place 
on the subject in Parliament, and Lord Randolph Churchill spoke as 
follows : — 

The system is this: it b a mo«st curious mi\ture of ci\il and military elements, 
the feature of which is, that the civ il elemc t predominate* ou*r the military, 
which is subordinate to the civil. The coiw»q ience i", that the responsibility to 
Parliament is laid upon the cbil element tilt ae, and altogether taken from the 
military element. There is no connection \\L ite\er between the military heads 
of the Army and the Parliament of thb count r 


He goes on to speak of the arrangement ‘ as not worth the paper it 
was written on.’ 

In the same year there was a Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Army Estimates, and the Commander-in-Chief gave evidence 
before it. His Royal Highness was examined as to the new respon- 
sibilities placed upon him, and his reply was : 1 1 cannot admit that 
responsibility if my Estimates are to be subjected to modification or 
reduction by the Secretary of State.’ He was further asked whether 
his responsibility was subject to the control of the Financial Secretary, 
and lie said : 1 It is entirely under the control of the Financial Secre- 
tary.’ 3 The Commander-in-Chief went on to explain that his Esti- 

* Second Report of Committee of the Home of Common* on Army Estimate* , 1888, 
pp. 27, 35, 36, and 62. . * • • 
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mates for armaments and stores in 1888 had been cut down three 
times, on financial grounds. The military, he says, are held to 
be responsible, but the power rests with finance, and the Secretary of 
State. 

It appears that the arrangements carried out in 1888, by the 
abolition of the department of the Surveyor-General of Ordnance, 
have thus had the effect of dividing the War Office into two distinct 
parts, the civil and military; the latter having a vast amount of 
nominal responsibility, whilst the other, which is devoid of 
military experience, has all the power. The problem of combining 
efficient military administration with the exigencies of parlia- 
mentary government \s no doubt difficult of solution, but the 
present condition of t he War Office — a house divided against itself — 
seems to make the issue more obscure than ever. The retrograde 
steps taken in 1888 do not seem destined, however, to be of a perma- 
nent character, and there are already pal]>able signs of coming change. 
Lord Hartington's Commission, on wl&icli, be it remembered, three 
former Ministers of War were associated, in their report, February 
1890, practically condemn the system now existing. In the first 
place, they point out that the various heads of the spending depart- 
ments have no direct access to the Secretary of State ; are not con- 
stituted his advisers; and at War Office ime ings do not come 
together on terms of equality. The Secretary of State has thus no 
Hoard of Advice. They consider that the present organisation of the 
War Office is defective in piinciple, in overburdening the military 
staff' with technical details; and they go on to recommend that the 
heads of departments should have well-defined duties, and be directly 
associated with the Minister for War : 1 in short, a Board of Officers 
such as now exists at the Admiralty, who could be consulted indivi- 
dually or collectively by the Secretary of State as he may consider 
necessary. 

Although no action has yet been taken on the report of Lord* 
llartingt oil’s Commission, it may lie relied on that t lie existing con- 
stitution of the War Office will ere long be considerably changed. 

( 'hange, indeed, is imperat iv e. In the meantime, there is yet another 
portion of this complex institution which requires careful considera- 
tion — the Store branch. Until quite recently, in the midst of all the 
changes of recent years, this one relic of the ancient Ordnance De- 
jiartinent had been left untouched. It is now, however, in course of 
being bisected. So little is generally known of this important part 
of army administration that it will be useful to give some details. 
Looking at the special conditions of the British Empire, and the fre- 
queut necessity for combined action on the part of its naval and 
military forces, it lias always been considered that the reserves of 

4 Com mi x*i on on the Administration of the Naval and Militaiy tejartments, 
February 1890, V, 57, 07, 70, 73, and 111. 
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armaments, munitions, and military equipments at home and abroad 
should be regulated so as to provide for both Services; and one 
Store Department has been charged with their care and custody. 
The various stores were identical in pattern, and were thus available 
for the Navy and Army. The system hitherto in force was efficient 
and economical. It should be understood that the chief reserves of 
ordnance, gunpowder, small-arms?, ball-cartridge, camp equipage, 
and an infinite variety of equipments, were maintained at home, 
and were stored chiefly at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Woolwich, 
Chatham, Purfleet, the Tower, Weedon, Dublin, and Cork. These 
may be considered the national reserves ; and the amounts and dis- 
tribution of each were laid down in years* gone by, by successive 
Masters-General, founded on long experience of the expenditure 
during war, the proportions and patterns being, of course, altered from 
time to time to meet the progress of science and the varjung re- 
quirements of the two Services. In addition to the great depots at 
home, certain proportions of the munitions, &t\, were maintained at 
each maritime fortress abroad, partly for its defence, and partly to 
provide the fleets with means of replacing their expenditure. The 
naval requirements were in every case laid down by the Admiralty, 
and maintained by the War Office. Such, in a few words, was the 
system which had pres ailed throughout the century. As a proof of the 
importance of the subject from a mere pecuniary point of view, it 
was reckoned in 1858 that the value of these reserves was upwards of 
eleven millions sterling; and at the present time, no doubt, the 
amount is much larger. It will, I think, lie evident that unity of 
pattern and unity of storage were both conducive to efficiency as 
well as economy. During the last three or four years, however, the 
War Office authorities have been agitating for a division of these re- 
serves, in defiance, apparently, of distrust on the part of the Treasury 
and of the opposition of the Admiralty. The facts are published in a 
Parliamentary Blue Book, and a few extracts will serve to elucidate 
the subject. In the first place, after considerable discussion and 
doubt, it was decided in 1880 that the cost of naval armaments and 
reserves should be taken by the Admiralty in their Votes, instead of 
by the War Office, as heretofore. That was a Parliamentary financial 
question, a question of account, and of no direct importance to the 
two Services, the cost being the same in either case. It was, however, 
definitely agreed at that time that the reserves themselves should not 
be divided. 

In February 1887 the War Office reopened the question, and 
urged the separation of naval and military stores all over the 
world. The Treasuiy were doubtful, and the Admiralty, in a clear 
and sensible memorandum, in May 1887 pointed out the objections. 
It said : 5 — 

1 Appendix to Fifth Report of the House of Commons* Committee on Army Estimates, 9 
1887, pp. 109, 114, 118, 116-18, 125, 128, 129. 
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A stock of stores common to both land and sea Services is more economical 
fhiin if separate stocks were kept for each Service, under different storekeepers. 

. . . There would be great expense arising from two departments performing the 
same work, and, veiy possibly, being competitors in obtaining supplies of warlike 
material from the private trade. There would be two separate ordnance stores 
everywhere, with a dual control in every department of manufacture, reception, 
supply, and account. 

Again : — 

The Admiralty have not the naval officers available for the important and 
novel duties which would be entailed by tin* change, without taking their best 
officers from following up the main branch of their profession. 

The Admiralty memorandum goes on to state that 

diversities of pattern would be apt soon to spring up where now articles are 
common to both Services ; and such differences would be found inconvenient and 
disadvantageous when the Sen ices are acting together. 

It concludes : — 

On the whole, after very careful deliberation, my Lords are decidedly of 
opinion that the best, if not the only, solution of this difficult problem is to 
establish an independent Ordnance Department, common to both Army and Navy, 
which should be re.spon.-ible for the efficient supply of all material for both 
Services. 

The well-reasoned arguments of the Admiralty just quoted almost 
render it unnecessary to produce further evidence ; hut it so happens 
that experienced naval officers have expressed strong opinions in the 
same direction. Kear-Admiral Fisher, when Director of Naval Ord- 
nance, said : — 

It cannot be denied that there will be increased cost ; neither is it seen how 
the increased expenditure can be avoided which must result from a separation of 
land and sea armaments, with consequent double reserves, double staff, both pro- 
fessional and clerical, and duplicate arrangements for designs, contracts, accounts, 
and reception and storage of ordnance material . 11 

Admiral Sir Frederic Richards, who was a member of Lord Hart- 
ington’s Commission, is equally decided in pointing out the danger of 
separation. In a special minute he said : — 

The changes introduced into the AVar Office administration as regards the 
ordnance were in direct opposition ... to the Report of the Royal Commission, 
and, in most essential particulars, to the recommendations of the Committee on the 
organisation of the manufacturing departments also. The arrangement entails an 
absolute separation of stocks at all the depots, all stores being marked Naval or 
Land Service— stores appropriated for the Navy not being available for issue to the 
Army, and vice versa . Loss of uniformity, and consequent loss of interchangeability, 
must be a result of a continuation of the system, and tlie necessity will inevitably 
arise for duplicate storehouses, and storekeeping and accountant staff, all over the 
Empire. • . . Enough, and more tlian enough is, however, to be found to show, not 

• Appendix to Fifth Report of the House of Commons Committee on Army Estimates, 
1888 , p. 182 . 
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only that the Ordnance Department is in its constitution defective, but that it is 
altogether too big to be worked as a weak division of War Office administration. 7 

Mr. Thomas Ismay, also a member of Lord Hartington’s Com- 
mission, says that 

the system under which the Government factories are now administered miglilf,. 
in his opinion, lead to disaster in the event of war. 

The Commission itself recorded its views as follows : — 

The division of the cost of ordnance stores between the two Ren- ices has led, 
to a certain extent, to the separation of the stores themselves. This tendency, if 
carried beyond the point which is absolutely necessary, is likely to lead to 
increased expenditure, and also to produce a divergence of patterns, which is 
deprecated by members of both Services*. 8 

It is a somewhat difficult task to thread the dark labyrinths of the- 
War Office, but the opinions of the various Commissions and of ex- 
perienced officers already quoted throw a good deal of light upon the 
subject. It seems abundantly clear that, as a great naval, military, 
and colonial Power, with fleets, fortresses, and possessions in distant 
parts of the world, it was beneficial to the State that the reserves of 
fighting material should be available for both Navy and Army. There 
was the further ach ant age that the experience of officers both by sea 
and land was utilised in the consideration of changes and improve- 
ments from time to time. In fact , the two Services have hitherto gone- 
hand-in-hand, and worked together for the common good. It is 
therefore all the more remarkable that again the decision has been 
in the opposite direction. Suddenly it was announced in the Pres*% 
in January last, that a complete separation was to be carried out, and 
that the Admiralty, who have no manufactories for war materials, 
were to be cut adrift, and their reserves to he .separated from those 
of the Army, at home and abroad ; and this is now being done. No 
explanation has been offered ; and the members of the House of 
Commons who discuss such trhial questions, for instance, as the issue 
of water-bottles to the Volunteers, are either ignorant of, or indifferent 
to, a change which must lead to increased expenditure, and which, 
according to the judgment of experienced officers of both Services, will 
cause confusion and be detrimental to efficiency. My long experience 
of the Store Department, and of the excellent maimer in which its , 
duties have been carried out, both in peace and war, leads me strongly 
to deprecate the change. I feel certain that we must retrace our steps, 
and re-establish a strong Ordnance Department for the Navy and! 
Army ; and the sooner we set about it, the better. 

The main feature, indeed, of Lord Hartington’s Commission was. 
in this sense. The War Office must again be divided ijitQ the de- 
partments of Personnel and Materiel, with general officers to sui>er- 

* lord Har\iPfftorCi Commlmon , 1800, p. xxxiv. , 8 If 112. 
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vise their working, and to be the advisers of the Secretary of State. 
No doubt there are, as I have already pointed out, great difficulties 
in reconciling the exigencies of Parliamentary government with the 
efficient administration of our forces ; but the question must be faced 
and solved. At present the military element has no real power. 

It is essential to bear in mind that an army is not a mere piece 
of machinery. On the contrary, it is one of the most powerful ele- 
ments of the State. Soldiers look to real leaders, men of experience, 
to train and prepare them in peace, and to lead them successfully in 
wai:. If this important factor is ignored, and if the forces of the 
Crown are to be ruled by evanescent political Ministers, and by barren 
discursive debates in Parliament, we may find some day that our 
forces have lost that animating spirit and that discipline which alone 
can enable them to achieve success. Should war unfortunately arise 
in the present condition of the War Office, it is to be feared that its 
administration would speedily come to the ground. 

John Adye, 

General. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS OF AH INDIAN GIRL 


India lias offered rather a happy subject to the zeal of enthusiasts 
and the eloquence of reformers, and perhaps now the public feels it 
has had enough of it. But it is proposed to do no more in this 
paper than gently ruminate on a few social questions, independent 
Of controversy, and we hope this will justify it at once to those who 
are interested in the Empire across the seas, and to those who are 
not. 

On the Infant-Marriage question it appears to us that Anglo- 
Indian law has been rather unnecessarily abused. Might we not 
consider its action vs itli regard to Indian marriages as protective 
rather than creative ? It found a state of things existing, if not in 
actual positiye law, at least in custom — ‘ transcendant law,’ as Mann’ 
calls it — and this it emphasised, giving to the customs of the 
country it had come to govern the sanction of the ruling power. 
Thus viewed, this is the only course possible in a country where 
custom is so interlaced with religion — a religion, too, which the 
Government has promised to respect. 

The* last time the question came before the public was in the 
famous case to which a remarkable Indian lady lias given her name. 
The Indian attitude towards it was, ‘ What is the use of educating 
our daughters if the first use to which they put their knowledge is 
to abuse their liberty and rebel against what was good enough for 
their ancestors ? * The voice was that of Reformed as well as Ortho- 
dox India, and it struck the right chord. 

The danger in a country like India of awakening powers and 
newly found energies is not that she will stagnate, but that she will 
overflow her own limits, or waste her resources on nourishing thorns 
and thistles. Festina lente ought more than ever now to be her 
watchword. The whole peninsula is like a* camp rousing itself on 
the morning of some great battle that is to change its* destiny after 
a lethargy of years — to combat with depressing influences afft worn- 
out necessities. 

How peremptory is it, then, that the weapons just acquired 
should be rightly wielded ? ‘ 

The mistake generally made in theorising about India is to 
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imagine that remedies applicable to one country will suit another. 
And this, if generally fallacious, is particularly so with India, where 
the circumstances and needs to be met are so absolutely unique, so 
entirely different, e.g. t from those that arise in England. 

To exemplify. The liberty of English girls is constantly being 
quoted in comparison with the infant-marriages of Indian children ; 
but you might as well start a mission to clothe the children of 
tropical regions in furs, because English children suffer from the 
severity of a northern winter. 

To begin with. Indian ideas of marriage are based on an entirely 
different footing from those elsewhere. The object of marriage in 
the East is primarily religious. Viewed from the woman’s side 
it is (1) That she may have, some male in whose rear she may walk 
into Heaven — for her own good deeds gain her no entrance there ; 
or (2) if she has no brothers, that the said male may lead the family 
procession within the gates. 

Viewed from the father’s side it is that he may leave behind him 
some one to pmv hi* soul out of hell (pat) and offer sacrifices to the 
supernal and infernal deities. 

With this idea uppermost in his mind, clothed with the sanctity 
(and therefore with the force) of religion — the father consults his 
ejfchej[uer. his astrologer, and the list of his friends. Having 
ascertained for how large a dowry he is good, and guided by the star 
of her fortunes, he seeks an eligible boy for his promising infont. 
The marriage procession that so often crowds down an Indian street 
is the consequence. What visito* to India does not recall it? The 
gaily dressed hor.se, the much bejewelled children, the minstrels 
making hideous melody, the kindly attendants and friends bringing 
up the rpar. 

This is no mock ceremony, but a binding marriage, as bona fide 
as the entry before a J Registrar — else why talk of child- widows in 
India?, [To those wno combat this we would suggest the omission 
from their wailings of the misery of child-widow hood]. 

Meanwhile, the children grow in their respective homes: the 
little girl often plays with her boy husband, and as she grows older 
she learns that he belongs to her, and feels protected when other 
children ill-use or fight with her. Then, at ages varying from 
thirteen to eighteen, comes the second marriage, a religious ceremony, 
and merely confirmative. We believe it originated in the desire of 
the priests for marriage gifts. The married life of the infant bride 
and bridegroom has begun, and we doubt whether, comparatively 
speakiifj$ it could be happier. The wife, it is true, has not chosen 
her husband, nor he her ; but she is quite sure (or used to be tiM 
resistance was made heroic) that her parents have chosen rightly. 
Her husband is not her companion, but her household god, and her 
duty towards him is obedience* and submission. She waits on his 

u u 2 
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comforts and minds his house. He seldom speaks to her y but she 
has the women-folk with whom to gossip, and if he should by any 
chance praise her cooking, or the brightness of her pans, she thanks 
her patron deities and adds an extra coin to the offerings at the 
village shrine. 

The above is the picture of an orthodox typical Brahmin family, 
and a Brahmin girl of no mean attainments, an excellent Sanskrit 
scholar, once annotated thus her attitude towards her husband. 
4 We never dream of resistance. We grow up with the idea that 
certain individuals belong to us. and we are quite content with that 
fact: it is just as with our fathers and brothers. We do not think 
of resenting them ; no more do we our husbands, even though we 
may not wholly like them.’ They make most devoted and uncom- 
plaining little wives too, and it seems more than a pity to disturb at 
present, in the way suggested by some, what is the natural outcome 
of custom and religion. 

* It is not contended that things might not be better, or that 
some Indian girls do not wish their marriages unmade — nor indeed 
in the writer’s opinion is it good for the men that they should 
tyrannise and be worshipped — what we wish here to e^ahlish is : — 

1. The majority of Indian marriages though made in the cradle, 

and by the parents of the children, is happy (apart entirely from tl)e 
physical question which touches the few). \ 

2. The women have hitherto been content with their lot and have 
not dreamt of resistance. 

The first point is evident to all who have seen Indian life in 
India ; to those who have not, we would say, 4 Come and see.’ 

As to the second, it is no answer to the need for reform. They 
must be shown higher possibilities — but gradually : and one im- 
portant means of reform is education. Improve the mental condition 
of the boys and girls of India, and the social question will right 
itself. 

Let us remember that India is the home of old traditions and 
long-founded beliefs, and we cannot ruthlessly raze the ancient 
structure to its foundations. This is what many well-meaning 
reformers would do. They would demolish with one blow the whole 
system of female treatment in India. They would fling open the 
doors of the zenanas and let out the prisoners into .the blinding 
brilliance of too rapid and ill-based reform. 

Thankful indeed ought the East to be (and it is) for the civilisa- 
tion and culture that the West brings it ; but it ought to learn 
that eveiy nation has an individuality of its own, and that the truest 
way to benefit from contact with other nations is to take only so 
mnch as will aid (not swamp) its development. We have yet to 
learn in India how to supplement, without appropriating and imi- 
tating ; and tljose who would help India have yet to learn how to 
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expand what is best and noblest in her without reproducing a faded 
and monotonous copy of themselves/ The marriage reform must 
begin, not in legislation, but in education. 

It may be -objected that there are points in a nation’s history 
when extenjftl remedies must be applied, when peremptory force is 
necessary, when gradual development will not do ; and the objection 
is sound. But India is not at any Such period of her history. Suttee 
has been quoted aR an instance in point. Perhaps the general 
public is not aware that Suttee was talked about nearly fifty years 
before any legislation appeared on the subject. It is almost too old 
apolitical maxim to repeat, that governments must wait fortunes 
and seasons before proposing reforms which touch the social life of a 
people : that legislation is most justified when it embodies the existing 
wish of the nation ; when it gives the force of its sanction to that 
which already has the popular and moral sanction. The hour has 
not yet come when legislation will avail. 

The Widow-remarriage question has also been much discussed. 
One writer was wroth that more protection was not given to those 
who wished for reform. But how can this be done without inter- 
fering with the Hindoo religious courts, so to speak? How can 
law allow the Hindoo religion to be right for Hindoos and at the 
same time forbid what it enacts? How can it give the people into 
the spiritual power. of their priests, and forbid excommunication? 
English-made law has done what it can in protecting the legal 
position of a re-married widow (the property laws on this subject 
Mill need reform), but it cannot touch her spiritual position. The 
priests deny her the sacred precincts ; she cannot have both her 
jpooja and a second husband. The question seems simple. Let her 
count the costs : let her continue the pious widow' within the gates, 
blessed with the approval of the priests, or the wife without , robbed 
of her daily ministrations, but blessed (?) with a husband who has 
•dared to marry her, and the approval of her reformed conscience. 

As a matter of fact, however, most of the people who are reformed 
•enough to wish re-marriage are also Brahmos, and the temple is not 
to them a very serious deprivation. In any case, the question is 
matter for the widow and not for the law to consider. As to social 
•difficulties, it is hard to be tabooed society for having a second 
ihusband when you barely knew the first ; but no one can compel the 
reception of any human being in society. That, all will grant, must 
-come spontaneously. 3 lean while, the pioneers must suffer. 

One feasible remedy, it has been said, is education, though that 
is, like the whole question, one of time. It must eventually right 
itself, if only the people themselves have the courage to help it. 
And that makes the second point. Let all reformers baud themselves 
together to refrain from early marriage. The custom will soon 
change. The ‘ old school ’ aunts and grandmothers will not for ever 
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be obstructioiis : indeed, it is Young India that must mend its' 
country’s ways. What do the numbers do who have been to 
England, tobetter the state of things at home, except talk against it P 
Let the congress make social matters its object : it would thus 
be well employed. Let it exclude from its ranks all bi$ those who 
in practice abjure child marriage. Let each Reformed Club do like- 
wise. The lack of moral courage is the bane of India. Let her 
rouse herself, not by calling others to her aid, but by personal exer- 
tion. She pines for a moral crutch when she ought to walk alone : 
and even did she have the crutch, it is much to be doubted whether 
she would use it. Witness the Widow Re-marriage Act passed 1856, 
complied with about 1879 (in Bombay). 

It remains to apologise for the length of this paper, and for all in 
it that may seem didactic or ob\ious, on the ground that these are 
but the stray thoughts of an Indian girl, who has her country’s good 
at heart though her utterance be feeble. 

Cornelia Sokabji. 
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A ' BARDIC CHRONICLE . 

I. How Flann MacFlathri was made Prisoner and 

BROUGHT INTO OSSORY 

The bards of Erinn relate that the men of East Ossory took captive 
Fiann, who was the son of Flathri, the grandson of Tordhelfach, and 
tied his arms and legs together and fastened him by the middle w^th 
a tight leathern thong across the back of a garron. And all that day. 
from six in the morning till late in the evening, the tanist of East 
Ossory and his men were riding fast to the south-west. From Uisneach, 
on the open plains, they rode, and first they crossed the Boyne at 
the ford called Coolaney, and about noon they came to the edge of 
Meath, and -passed by the old church of Cluain Conaire. They could 
not ride very fast, for though the tanist and the chief men of the 
sept were mounted, there was a crowd of kerns and running horse- 
boys at their heels, and the tanist wanted to keep them all together 
so as to guard against suq>rises, for he knew well that the O’Mores 
of Leix, and others in that j>art of mid-Ireland, were most of them 
very crafty men, and that they one and all hated him sorely. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon they came to the monastery of 
Kildare, and here they drew rein for a while, for the abbot was a 
friend of the tanist, being of blood-kin to him, his mother having 
been a MacPhaidraig. Also, he loved the tanist, because he had 
killed so many of the O'Mores, with whom the abbot was in fierce 
feud, they having not long before carried off an hundred cows which 
belonged to the monastery. 

So the monks came out all in a great cluster, as their manner 
was — there being, it was said, nigh on a thousand of them there at 
the time — and the 4 Pot of Hospitality ’ was set to boil upon the fire, 
and there was much mirth and heartiness and entertainment. 

But Flann’s bones ached by this time, so that each of them 
seemed to him to be separately on fire, and it seemed to him, too, as 
if he himself was swimming slowly round and round in a pool of 
boiling lead, and his mouth was dry and burnt and uncomfortable as 
the hot white heart of a lime-kiln. But none of the kerns and 
gallowglasses durst come near him to loosen his bonds, for the tanist 
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had forbidden it. Also, there was no time, for two whole kids had 
been ordered to be seethed in the black pot in the middle of the 
outer court, and all the men had gathered thickly around the pot, 
waiting till it was ready so that they might set to, each fearing lest 
another should get his hands before him into it and eat first. 

Only about half an hour after they had been there a young monk 
called Fedomnach, whose heart was soft, and who had not been long 
in the monastery, came out and stood by the garron, looking down 
at the boy as he lay across its back, tied hands and feet together, like 
a calf that is tied for the butchering. And Flann looked up at him, 
and the boy’s big grey eyes were swimming witli the pain, and they 
asked what his heart was too proud to ask, and his tongue too stiff 
by this time to utter. 

So at last the young monk Fedomnach hearnl a great sigh, for 
the cruelty of men was strange to him, and lie put his hand under 
the girdle that went round his middle, and he drew out a knife in a 
sheath which hung down below it, and cut away till he had cut 
through the tightest of the leathern thongs that bound the boy down 
to the back of the garron. 

Then, when the thong was cut, t lie bards say that Flann tried to 
sit up; but hi* bones were so stiff and so numb, and the pain of 
them was so great, that it made him weak, and lie fell oxer again upon 
the back of the beast, and but that the garron itself was so wearied 
out that it stood still as a log and nexer moxod, lie would, for a 
certainty, haxe fallen to the ground. 

But the monk Fedomnach put his liamWo his and helped him to 
sit erect, for. his own hands being so tightly tied together at the wrists, 
he could not help himself. With that Flann sat up, and when the 
swimming of his head had a little gone off he looked around him 
and saw the monastery, stretching all around like a great crooked 
star. And he saw the outer court, and the leaser inner one, which is 
called the Aharliah , and all the crowd of monks, and the tanist’s 
men, in red and in green, gathered round the Pot of Hospitality, out 
of the top of which the eight leg" of the txxo kids that were being 
seethed were sticking like so many dry twigs. And he looked out 
beyond that again, and saw the green Temion lands of the monastery 
spreading a little way, and beyond them still the great black forests,, 
looking like a cloud in the sunshine. And lie wondered where he 
was ; for, though he had seen a good deal of fighting for his years, 
be bad never travelled far from his own home. And he wondered 
not to see tbe open plain and the sky all around him, as be bad 
always been used to see them. 

Then, bit by bit, as he looked about him, and as his head cleared 
more and more, he remembered all that had happened to him in the 
early morning : bow tbe Ossory men bad met him and his brothers, 
with their fellows, as they were riding homewards ; and how, being 
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much more numerous than them, they had defeated them and obliged 
them to fly ; and how, as he was riding rapidly away, a big hairy 
red kern belonging to the MacPhaidraigs had run after him, and 
had outrun his horse and leaped up behind him upon the back of 
it, and had wound his arms, like two great snakes, tightly around 
him, and had caught him about the waist and seized the horse’s 
head, and had galloped in this fashion away with him, he being as 
powerless in his grip the while as a new-born baby. 

Then, as that* recollection came back to him, Flann’s cheek 
burned hotly, and he wondered what had become of his two brothers. 
He wondered, too, where he had got to by this time ; for having been 
tied down so hard, and Jaid so flatly upon the garron, he had not 
been able to see anything of the country they were going through. 
So he asked the young monk where he was ; and the young monk 
told him that he was then in the monastery of Kildare, and that 
yonder hill to the east w T as called the Hill of Allen, and that the 
forests he saw' in the far distance were the beginning of the great 
forests of Ossory, which covered all that part of Ireland as far as the 
sea. And, being of a pitiful nature, he presently went and got him 
some of his own oaten loaf to (*at, and a drop of cow’s milk to 
drink, because he was faint for want of food, and because he was 
plainly still so soft and so young. 

Shortly after thU the tauistV men all came tumbling back again, 
for the two kids had now been torn to pieces and eaten up, down to 
the last hoof. And the tanist and the abbot having finished their 
business together, the tSmist mounted, and the abbot gave him his 
blessing, and the blessing of St. Brigid, and the blessing of St. 
Blatlia, and the blessing of St. Nuithraieh, because he was his kins- 
man, and because, too, lie had killed so many of the O’Mores; and 
all the monks gathered thickly about the horses to see them go. 

But as they were tying Flann down again to the back of the 
garron he asked where they were going, and he asked the man who 
W’as binding him not to tie him so tightly, promising that if he did 
not he would not try to escape. But the big hairy kern, whose 
name was Eonagh, who had caught him, and who was standing by, 
cuffed him hard and suddenly over the head, whereat his cheeks 
blazed redly, and he said no more, for he w r as a chief s son and not 
used to be cuffed by kerns. 

Then the tale goes on to say that all that day until the night 
came they rode, and rode, and rode, and never halted. But the 
unmounted kerns and horseboys had at last to give up trying to 
keep pace with the horses. Perhaps they had eaten too much of 
the two boiled kids, or perhaps the long day and the early fighting had 
tired them. Certain it is that, seeing that they must either delay 
the horses or else kill themselves with running, the tanist at last 
reluctantly gave order that they should follow more leisurely. But 
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Flann ms set upon a fresh garron, and the great red hairy kern that 
had caught him was set before him, both on the same horsecloth, and 
they rode on and on, and the further they rode the less he wist whither 
he was going, and the more he wondered what would befall him next. 

Now about eight o’clock in the evening the moon, the bards 
say, began to rise ; but though it was nearly at the full it showed 
little of the country, for all that part of it was tree-covered and tangled, 
and full of great oaks and beeches, spreading out their arms abroad 
everywhere like so many giants. Flann stared at the multitude of the 
trees, and at the size of them too, for he had been bom and bred on 
the great pasture-lands where the trees were always scanty, and were 
'never allowed to grow either thick or large, ^because of the goodness 
of the grass and the great herds that feed on it. 

Presently he began to nod, for the night air brought slumber 
with it. All at once, however, the horsemen commenced to shout and 
to whoop, all of them together. And at that he started up wide 
awake, thinking that now surely they were about to kill him. But 
he soon discovered that it was only done to let the women and 
children know that they were coming. So they trotted downhill along 
a narrow track, so rough that it made the teeth rattle against one 
another in his head, and his face was torn with the thorns upon the 
hawthorn and other bushes* which stretched across it, and presently 
he saw a clear opening in front of him, and a swarm of red specks, 
as it were bees on fire, shining amongst the tree-trunks. Then all 
the horses, even the oldest and most knock-kneed amongst them, 
hastened themselves forward gladly, for thejr knew they would soon 
have rest. And in another minute they were in a thick crowd of 
women and children and dogs, all leaping, shouting, and barking, like 
mad things. And the chief of the sept, who was a very old man, 
came tottering out of his house to greet them, and the tanist sprang 
down from his horse and threw back his head and shouted his war- 
whoop three times at the very top of his voice, so that all the forest 
rang with it, and the women screeched and laughed, and the dogs 
barked louder than ever, and there was much joy and merriment and 
satisfaction because the men were all at home again. 

Only Flann MacFlathri *at alone on the back of the garron, and 
there was no one to remember him or to undo him, for even the red 
kem Eonagh, who had ridden in front of him, had gone away with 
his wife, who was a fair young woman and newly wed to him. But, 
after a while, some of the children discovered him and collected 
round him and began to poke him with sticks, and to pinch his legs 
and arms hard, which hurt a good deal. It was great sport for 
them, but at last some of the men, hearing the noise they made, 
drove them away and took Flann and thrust him into an empty 
hut with some wet straw at the bottom of it, and gave him a 
piece of bread and some water in a pail, and fastened up the door 
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securely again. And all through that night and the greater part of 
the next day he lay on his face amongst the straw and wept and 
wept in the darkness and in the silence because he was a captive, and 
because his own sept and his own people were far away and would 
never come to rescue him. 

But wailing, as the wise man saith, availeth nothing, and his own 
people and sept were at the very least forty miles away, right across 
the great limestone plain. Moreover, he knew that most likely 
they would think that he was dead, and, therefore, would not come to 
seek after him. Added to which, there was no one, as it happened, at 
home to whom he was the very first of the first. For the old chief 
his father was dead, and his mother was married again to another 
husband, and had many children, younger, and therefore better loved 
by her than he was. His foster-mother, too, was dead, which was 
worse still, for she would certainly have made a bustle in his behalf, 
and perhaps have travelled all over Ireland herself on foot until she 
found him ; for there was nothing a foster-mother would not do 
for her nurseling then, since, or at any time in Ireland. She was 
dead, however, and he had helped to bury her under the big crooked 
alder-tree upon the left-hand side of the old church, which is called 
Tempul-a-Breeam, in the fields. Reflecting on all this, therefore, 
Flann, who was a sensible lad though dull, took counsel with himself, 
and when the second night was past and the second day had begun 
to break, he sat up upon the wet straw and bethought him that 
perhaps since he was there and there was no cure for it he had 
better try whether he could not find something better to do than to 
lie there, to wee]) away all his strength. So when in the morning 
they brought him some food, in place of turning his head to the 
wall, he arose and shook himself, and asked them to lead him before 
the chief, saying that he was willing, since help there was none for it, 
to do whatsoever he was desired, and to become his fuidhar, or 
stranger man. 

At that word, of his fuidhar they all began to laugh aloud, and 
the red hairy kern Eonagh laughed loudest of all, saying that he 
was no man at all, but only a boy or bouchaleen. Nevertheless they 
took him out of the hut and led him forth with them. Only in 
place of taking him to the chief they took him before the tanist. For 
in that sept, and at that time, the tanist was a far greater man than 
the chief. For w r hen the chief of a sept is strong and powerful, then 
the tanist, who is the heir, is nothing ; but when the chief is old and 
weak, then the tanist rises up until he stands in his place. Now 
Derili Gilla MacPhaidraig, the chief of the men of East Ossory, had 
once been the greatest man m all the distriqt, save only, of course, 
the Righ Gabhran, or King of Ossory, who lived on the main plain 
•of Gabhran. He was now, however, very old, past seventy years of 
age, and he did not care greatly any longer, therefore, about any- 
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thing except to sit with the other grey-heads of the sept and hear 
over and over again the same old tales of what they had done in 
their youth, and to feel the sun when it was warm shining upon his 
hack, and to eat white meat and drink good usqueheagh. These 
three things he loved greatly, and little else did he care for. 

So they took Flann before the tanist. And the tanist asked him 
whether he would become his man and obey him in all things when 
he was older. And he answered that he would. Then the tanist was 
glad, for the more men a chief has that are his very own and not 
merely tribesmen, the stronger and the more powerful is he ; and 
though Flann was yet but a lad, still he was a well-thriven lad, of 
good fighting stock, one known and of an old name in the land, which 
is better than many kerns. So the tanist stretched out his two hands, 
and Fl ann laid his own two hands upon the two hands of the tanist, 
and so he became his man. 

II. How he Betrayed nis own Friends and helped iiis 
worst Enemy 

With that the bard goes on to tell us that for three whole years 
Flann, the son of Flatliri, the grandson of Tordhelfach, remained a 
prisoner among the men of East O&sory. And the longer he stayed 
the more his soul wearied after his own pasture-lands of Uisneach, 
so that the thought of them tugged night and day at his heart, and 
he hated these great woods which closed him in on e\ery side so 
that the sun never seemed to him to shine clearly, and the leaves 
dripped eternally, and there was no air or distance, for all was damp 
and cldse and narrow. And twice he tried to escape from it, but 
once he was followed before he had gone far, by the red-haired kem 
Eonagh, who beat him and drove him back, mocking him cruelly all 
the while. And another time, after wandering about for five long 
days in the forest, famine had laid hold on him, for his only food had 
been acorns and some small store of watercresses which he had 
found in one of the pools. So he had gone back ’this time of his 
own accord, though very sorrowfully, deeming it better to endure 
even slavery than to die at his age of hunger. 

In those three years he had grown to be a tall lad, straight and 
strong in the body, and active above all the lads of Ossory, though 
never over-quick in the wits. For running he could keep up with 
any horse that was ever foaled, more especially in that close forest, 
where horses cannot go quickly. Also, he could leap upon the back 
of one when he was going at full speed as well as Eonagh himself, 
or better. Seeing all which tilings, and noting the spirit and 
breeding that was in him, the tanist took him after a while to be 
his chief running groom, or, as the word is, horseboy. 

Now the tanist, as everyone in Ossory knew well, was a hard 
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master. For a light offence he would fling a knife at a kern ; for 
a more serious one he would stab him to the heart. He was 
brave, fierce, lustful, very revengeful when his anger was roused ; and 
though his deeds were great, yet his boastfulness was greater still. 
A good fighter and a good leader — that all men freely admitted him 
to be; cunning in all the feints of war, and loving it with an 
exceeding passion, so that the saying went that he was never at 
peace but with the sword in his hand. 

From the SlieVo Bloom Mountains, which are away to the north- 
west, even to the Meeting of the Waters, which is in the far south- 
east, he had wars and feuds with many men ; but the man of all 
others with whom lie* was oftenest at war was the chief of the 
O’Moros, whose name was Com gall, whom he hated greatly, and 
who hated him back still harder; for in all their feuds, and in all 
their rivalries, and in all their fightings the tanist of the 
MacPhaidraigs had still the best of it, and the last word, and the 
hardest blow; so that the other ground his teeth at the very ‘name 
of him, and had sworn sooner or later to feast his vengeance. 

Now Flann being made the chief horseboy, it was his task when- 
ever the tanist rode out to run by his right side. He was strong 
and fleet as a mountain deer, else had he surely soon fallen sipk and 
died. From sunrbe till the sun had set he must be ever running, 
and ill betide him if he fell so much as a spear s-lengtli behind, or 
was not at the bridle whenever and wherever his master halted. 
Sometimes, when the day was very long or the ways very steep, the 
tanist would hold out nis yew horse-switch to him with a laugh, or 
bid him cling to the tail of his horse if his legs were failing him. 
Then Flann would clench his teeth tighter and shake his head, 
saying to himself that he would die or burst in two with running 
before ever he accepted aid or pity from any mail. 

He hated the tanist sorely at such times, and always, because 
he had made him his prisoner, and because he was his man, and 
because he could not escape from these great stifling forests of 
Ossory which he so loathed, and which seemed to smother him, and 
get back once more to his own open pasture-lands of Uisneach and 
see the big herds grazing over them in twenties and fifties at a time, 
and the clear open sky, and the horizon far away in the grey-green 
distance. He would lie awake at night planning how he would 
avenge himself and escape, and would then fall fast asleep and dream 
of the same thing. What he oftenest dreamed was, that he heard a 
sound of rustling and -of rushing as if all the forest trees of Ossory 
were being blown upon together by a great wind, such as often beat 
upon them in early autumn ; and that out of the midst of that 
great rustling and rushing would suddenly come a heavier sound, 
like the tread of many men marching over deep ground. And with 
that would come fighting and wild confusion and shouting, and all 
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the rest of his dream would be mere noise and flame and blood ; 
and for himself, as the innermost thing of all, the great deep joy of 
escaping. And with that he would waken up with a start and find 
himself still a prisoner, with the great Ossory woods lying wet and 
cold and dripping around him. 

Nevertheless, though he hated the tanist so bitterly, above all when 
he thought of these things, yet between whiles — perhaps partly 
because he was a dull lad, and not apt to cherish revenge — he forgot 
his hatred and his vengeance, or suffered them to*go to sleep. The 
tanist, too, though he was a hard lord, and though his service was 
cruel, yet he liked not any other man to misuse his servants, save 
only himself. He knew, moreover, that Ftynn was of noble blood, 
though reduced now to be little better than a kern and a servant. 
Thus once, when he and Eonagli, the red-haired kern, ran together on 
either side of their master, and Eonagh had mocked Flann with 
bitter words because he was slow of understanding, suddenly the 
tanist had leaned over from his horse and had smitten Eonagh 
hard upon the head with the flat of his sword, so that he fell to the 
ground, crying out as he did so, 4 Kern’s son shall not mock at 
Chiefs son ! 9 

For fhat word of his, and because of the blow that he had struck 
that day, Flann had loved him, and forga\e him his ill-usage 
and his hard service, and his love had come up warm and strong 
through his hate, so that the two had mingled, and he knew not 
sometimes which was which, for liis thoughts were dark and con- 
fused, he not being ever a clever lad. 

Now, about this time it befell that the tanist of East Ossory had 
summoned all his men together and had made a great hosting, and 
there had joined with him the chiefs of Idrone and of I'l-Duach, which 
are two of the septs of Ossory, and they had all ridden north through 
the country of the O’Mores, spoiling them all the way. Much cattle 
spoil had they gathered together— three thousand head or more; but 
no fighting had they had, at which the tanist fretted sorely, hoping 
to have met his foe. 

Due north, they rode past Ardeluth and Atlieriagh, and further 
and further on to the very skirts of the great forest, and beyond it again, 
there being no one anywhere to gainsay them. Flann’s heart had 
beat quickly and eagerly in his breast, like a bird's heart, when they 
began to leave the woods behind them ; for it seemed to him that 
they must be coming near to his own country, only he did not know 
the way, and there was no one that he durst a$k it of, though his soul 
hungered after the great pasture-fields of Uisneach, so that it seemed 
to him often as if it must soon leave his body if he did not some day 
or other see them again. 

Now, the tanist and his following had turned homewards again, 
and were riding slowly back driving all the cattle spoil before them. 
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But near dlashacro a party of the 0 "Mores came out to meet them, 
and had tried to get again the cattle from them, but had been beaten 
off. And at Ballybeg another party had come out, and with them their 
chief himself, Comgall, and had tried their best to rescue the cattle, 
and there had been hard fighting, and many men on both sides had 
bit the ground. But in the end the chief of the O’Mores and his 
sept had been forced to fly, and the tanist and his men had followed 
them, pursuing them a long way, and jeering at them, and smiting 
many, and had returned to bury their own men, and to collect the, 
cattle which had got scattered during the fighting, and, having 
gathered them together, besides much spoil of shields, and swords, 
and shining stuffs, had* turned their faceR again to the south and 
ridden homeward, laughing all the while at the O’Mores. 

But FI aim’s heart sank and sank, and was like lead in his body 
when he once more felt the great woods of Ossory closing in around 
him. And his breast heaved with sobs so that he could hardly keep 
beside his master, and more than once he wished he had ’risen 
suddenly against the tanist in the thick of battle and had thrust 
his skean into him while lie looked not for it, and so had got away 
to the O’Mores, and perchance to hi* own people again. 

All that day. therefore, lie went very sorrowfully, and when night 
came lie flung himself down on the bare earth beside the trunk of a 
great oak. and eo\evod hi* head with his mantle, and wished for 
death rather than life if lie was never again to escape from these 
W’oods of Ossory, but be a slave and a serf 1o strangers all his days. 

Now he had not lain there long — so the tale is told — before he 
felt something very small and very hard drop upon his head, which 
w r as hidden under the mantle'. At first he took no heed to it, think- 
ing that it was only an aeorn that had fallen. But the same thing 
happened again, and then again, and again. And the third time he 
lifted up his head suddenly with a start, and withdrew his mantle. 
And lo ! an old and very crooked man was standing a little way off 
from him. and a ray of moonlight that came between the leaves of 
the trees fell upon his face, and upon a black polished staff that he 
held erect in liis hand. 

At that sight Flann started up and was about to shout, for the 
man was a stranger to him. But the other laid a finger quicklj" 
upon his lips and beckoned to him to follow him. So after a minure 
he did so, wondering greatly. And the crooked old man went a little 
way off through the wood, and Flann followed him closely till they 
came to a little clump of trees, and he crept into the middle of this 
clump, and Flann crept after him, wondering as he did so if the old 
man meant to try and slay him there, but not fearing him, nor 
caring greatly. 

Then, when they were both together in the heart of the clump", 
4 listen,’ said the crooked man, * and be silent, for the time is shaft. 
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The day after to-morrow at early dawn the men of South Meath } 
who have allied themselves to the O’Mores, will march together with 
them upon the men of Ossory for to destroy, them. Mark now your 
part and what you have to do, for I know well who you are, and 
that you are no MacPhaidraig. Before the Ossory men have 
travelled many miles from here they will have to halt, for the cattle 
must not be overdriven. Sleep will overtake them all suddenly, for 
they will be weary, nor will they have any fear of surprises, seeing 
that they are already in their own country. Mark now my words. Let 
no sleep visit your eyelids, but watch and be wary. And in the early 
part of the night you will hear nothing, and in the middle j>art of 
the night you will hear nothing, but when the night is at its 
darkest, about two hours before dawn, then you will hear a sound 
as of rustling and rushing in the forest, at first far off, but coming 
nearer and growing heavier. Then let it be your part to see that 
none of the Ossory men stir ; and if any man stir, speak him fair 
and 'soothe him down so that he fall asleep again. And have a 
handful of straw or a piece of cloth at hand, and if the tanist of East 
Ossory stir in his sleep, make a loud brushing noise with one of them. 
And if he ask you what noi>e that is, say to him that you do but clean 
and make ready his shield or his sword against the morning. This 
do so that he may fall asleep again, and then all will go well. But if 
you cannot do this, and if there is no way to appease him, so that 
he purposes to arise and go forth, then do you draw nigh to him 
when -he is still on his bed and drowsy, and thrust a skean sud- 
denly into his neck, between it and the next bone of his body. 
Only, the chief of the O’Mores would far fainer take him alive, 
because of his great hate of him. And now my message is said, 
and I must go, but do you obey in all things, and it will be well 
with you. For the chief of the O’Mores knows you, and that you 
are no enemy of his, but are kept here against your will ; and he 
will send you back with many gifts and much honour to your 
own country and to your own people, for they and he are friends.’ 

Then, when Flann was left alone in the clump of trees, he 
rubbed his eyes and stared hard around him, feeling much per- 
plexed, for it seemed to him at first that he must have slept, and 
that all thiB that the crooked man had said to him had been no other 
than the foolish and wayward words that are spoken to us in 
dreams. 

But the next morning when he woke up it seemed to him that they 
all came to life again, and began to stir and beat and buzz about 
in his heart. And all the day as he ran beside his master he was 
thin k ing about them and wondering if they would come true. And 
when he looked up at the tanist riding along so proudly, he 
wondered, too, what the chief of the O’Mores would do to him if he 
caught him— whether he would slay him with his own hand, that 
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is to say, or whether he would just put out his eyes, or whether 
he would cut off his two hands at the wrists, or what he would 
do ; for he knew how great and old and deadly was the hate that 
he bore him. 

Now the rain that next day was exceedingly hard and heavy, 
so that all the tracks of the forest were deep in black mire, and 
every bough dropped water. And the tanist and his men had to 
ride slowly homewards, driving the cattle before them. And when 
the evening came* they passed the last thing through a narrow 
passage which is the thickest part of the forest of Grenan, in the 
district called Fasacli-an-I)inin, because of the stream Dinin which 
runs there. And they wc*re wading up to the girths of the horses, 
and up to the waists of the men in water; for the place was ex- 
ceedingly deep, and full of secret j>ools, and rushy, and desperately 
hollow. 

When the night came, they halted upon the top of a small 
clearing that was a little way out of the forest, upon the south slope 
of the hill called Klieve Margy, for the cattle could go no further ; 
and FlamTs la&t tank was, as usual, to gather up dry leaves for his 
master to lie upon ; and that night he had to search long and far 
before he could find any, for the rain had soddened everything. So 
when, at last, he had got them together the tanist commanded him 
to take them and lay them in a little cave or hollow place which was 
scooped out of the hilhide, because there was some small shelter 
there. So Flann obeyed, and when he had done so, and when the 
tanist had lain down, then he laid himself down also, nearer to the 
open, at the moutli of the cave. And about nine o’clock in the evening 
the rain ceased and the moon came out, so that, lying where he was, 
he could see far aviray across the country and over all the trees and 
brushwood, because that place they lay on was light and bare, and 
stood higher than all the trees. 

So he kept awake according as the crooked old man had com- 
manded him. Now that night was very calm, and in the early part 
of it he could hear nothing, and in the middle part of it he could 
still hear, nothing. But when the night was getting old, about two 
hours before the dawn, then there arose a distant sound like brushing 
or sweeping, as if a wind were beginning to get up, only that there 
was no wind anywhere at all. 

Suddenly, as he lay there and listened to that sound, Flann 
bethought him of the dreams which lie had dreamed so often. 
For the noise he heard was as if the forest of Ossory were being 
blown together by a great wind, a sound as of loud brushing and 
of sweeping, and below he could hear [another and a heavier 
sound, as it were the tread of many men coming over the heavy 
ground and drawing nearer and nearer. 

Then a great joy leaped up in his breast and his breath cam* 
Vol. XXX— No. 176 • X X 
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last, for he saw that it was all true that the crooked old man had 
told him, and he thought of all the praise he would win from the 
O’Mores when he had helped them to gain the victory. And he 
thought, too, of the great plains of Uisneach, and how he should 
shortly see them again with the big herds feeding over them by 
fifties and by hundreds at a time, and his heart was full of lightness 
and of joy, and the delights of liberty. With that he turned swiftly 
round and looked at the tanist, fearing lest he too should have heard 
that sound. But the tanist lay fa&t asleep upon the great heap of 
leaves which Flann had gathered for him that night, and his 
sword and his shield lay beside him ; but his chest was bare, for his 
shirt was open to the breastbone, and Flann could hoar his breath 
sounding in the darkness, and it was calm and steady and regular, 
like the breath of a little child. 

So he watched him, drawing nearer and nearer in the darkness, 
waiting to see whether he would stir ; and all the time he waited 
there the noise in the forest grew and grew, and came nearer and 
nearer, and all the time his own heart beat louder and louder with 
joy. And now the bards tell us that a very strange and a very 
shameful thing happened — such a thing as neither they nor any man, 
only God himself, can explain — for all at once, in the very midst of 
his joy, and of his satisfaction, and of his triumph, suddenly a great 
pity began to steal over Flann MacFlatliri, and to grow and to swell 
up in him — a pity that was like a great nail being driven into his 
breast — so that it seemed to him as if that sword that was to cut off 
the tanist’s two hands or the spear that was to put out his eyes was 
being thrust into himself, and he could scarce forbear from crying 
out with the pain of it. And with that pity all at once madness came 
over him — such madness as falls on men sometimes, so that they for- 
get their own peopld, and their duty, and all that it behoves them to 
do; and he thought nothing of the great shame of turning his back upon 
those who were his friends and the friends of his friends. And he rose 
up and ran into the cave and went swiftly up to the tanist and caught 
him by the throat, clutching at him even as a hound clutches a man 
when he wishes to throttle him, and he cried out suddenly in his ear : 

* Wake ! Wake ! They are on you. The O’Mores are coming ! Wake, 

I say, wake ! * 

At that loud cry, and at that clutch upon his throat, the tanist 
awoke from his sleep, and sprang np in the darkness of the cave. 
Bat when he felt that hold still upon his throat, then he suspected 
treachery, and he caught up his sword, that was lying ready to his 
hand, and he thrust it deep into Flann’s side, so that he let go his 
hold, and fell suddenly back upon the floor of the cave. 

With that the tanist ran hastily out, and gathered his men 
about him swiftly and silently ; but first he stood a little while upon 
the top of the clearing, in the moonlight, where he could see and 
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hear what, was going on below him. And he listened, and lo ! the 
sound was as of the tread of many men moving together through 
the forest and along the* shores of the little river Dinin. Then he 
laughed silently to himself, for he knew the place well, and he drew 
his men together and marched them down hill till they came to the 
mouth of that narrow passage through which they had parsed the 
night before. And here he made them halt, for the O’Mores, he 
knew, must need jjass through it to get to them. Rohe commanded 
them to stay, each man crouching deep in the thicket till he gave 
the signal. And the men obeyed and waited willingly ; for they, too, 
knew the place. 

Now that passage of Rlieve Margy is the worst and mo&t dan- 
gerous and the subtlest of all the passages, not alone in Ossory but 
in the whole of Leinster, because of the narrowness of it, and 
because of the great deepness of the ground, also because St. Patrick 
himself had cursed the stones of the Dinin. But the O’Mores 
had no fear of all, and they came on into the narrow parage 
heedlessly one after the other, thinking how they would surpihe the 
MacPliaidraig'*. Then, when they were all in the middle of the 
passage, the tanist ga\e the signal to fall to ; and his men rushed 
down the hillside all together shouting their war cry and clattering 
their spears; and the noise and the rush and the snarl of them was 
like the noise and the rush and the snarl of many wolves, and the 
O’Mores were caught suddenly in a trap. 

Of what befell them there the tale is soon told. At the bottom 
of that passage runs swift and deep the stream of the Dinin — ‘ Red 
Dinin’ the bards call it, and red, surely enough, was it that day — red 
and red again. Of all the men of the O’Mores that went down alive 
into that passage there struggled up out of it barely twenty-three, 
for the tanist and his men fell suddenly upon them while they were 
unprepared, and while their feet were stuck fast in the boggy 
ground, so that they could neither strike, nor yet stand, nor yet see. 
And the number of those that were killed was greater — so the 
chroniclers of Erinn say — than the number of the men killed in any 
one plaoe in all Erinn that year, or the next afterwards, or the one 
after that again. For the whole bed of the Dinin was filled up with 
corpses, and its waters were red as fire with their blood, and the dead 
were piled up one on another as leaves are piled in a hollow place at 
thd beginning of the autumn, and the tanist tod his men rejoiced 
greatly. 

Now by five in the morning they had nearly made an end of 
the slaughter, for their arms ached, and their swords and skeans 
were almost blunted. And about that time the sun rose up and 
looked over the tops of the trees. And when it looked into the 
place it was like a ‘ great newly-made grave, only a grave with no 
earth at all over it, for the corpses all lay just as they had fallen, 

x x2 . 
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heads and their limbs together. An ugly sight it was, and yet, surely, 
a pleasant one for those who looked at it ; for what pleasanter sight 
can a man have, as the bards say, than to look down and count the 
corpses of his foes whom he has slain with his own hand ? 

Then, when he had mustered his men together, the tanist went 
back to the place where they had camped that night. But Flann 
MacFlathri was still lying there on the floor of the little cave, and 
there was a black clotted pool below him, and his face was very 
white, for there had been no one near to aid him, or to stay the 
blood, for all had been so fain of the fighting. Then the tanist, 
seeing him, paused awhile and looked on him, and then passed on, 
for he was not sure whether he had meant* treachery to him or no ; 
therefore he passed on. 

But a few of the O’Mores had been kept alive as prisoners, and 
amongst them wqs that old and crooked man who had spoken to 
Fkqm the night before in the forest, because lie was an ollamh , or 
bard, and also because he was not worth the killing. And when he 
spied Flann lying there in the little cave he wormed his body slowly 
along over the ground till he came within reach of him, and when 
he was near enough he spoke to him swiftly, saying : 

* Who warned him — answer me, I say — who warned him ? ’ 

But Flann neither looked at him nor answered anything at all. 

Then the crooked man wormed himself a little further on along 
the ground like a snake and watched his opportunity, and spoke 
again, this time in his ear, saying : 

1 Who warned him, I say ? Was it you ? Dog ! Slave ! was it 
you ? Who warned him, I say ? ' 

Then Flann turned and looked up at him, but lie still answered 
nothing, for his head was light because of all the blood that lie bad lost. 
Also all things had become dim to him. and whether he had done 
well or whether he had done ill he wist not — neither what was well or 
what was ill, for all w T as dark and clouded. 

Then the crooked man crept yet a little nearer, and looked down’ 
upon him as he lay there. And he gazed hard and coldly into his 
face and into his eyes, and he spoke again craftily, for l*e was a 
very cunning man. 

‘ Now know I by the looks of you, and by your silence, that you 
did this thing,’ he said slowly. ‘ Yet who is there that will believe 
it when I tell the tale of it u}>on the plains of Uisneach, or who but 
will blush and hang the head wheresoever this deed is known ? For 
now have you helped your enemy and hindered those that were your 
friends. And the blood of those that fell this day is on your head 
only, and your own blood is upon your head also, for it was of him, I 
know, that you got your death. Now, therefore, answer me and say 
wherefore you did it before you die, for of what profit is it to go 
down to the graye with a lie upon your lips ? ’ 
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At that word Flann raised himself up upon his two hands and 
looked around him, and he saw the heap of leaves on which the 
tanist had lain that night, and he looked down and saw the wound 
in his own side which the tanist had given him, and he looked 
beyond and saw the forest stretching away as far as eye could reach. 
All these things he saw clearly, but into his own mind he epuld not 
see, for all was dark and hidden there. And he heaved a great sigh 
and answered the crooked man wearily, like one that has a mind to 
sleep. 1 Nil fios ag Flann — Flann does not know.’ And he 
stretched out his limbs suddenly and lay dead before him upon the 
ground of the cave. 

Soon after that the tanist returned, and as he was passing by the 
cave he looked in and saw him lying there and perceived that he was 
dead. Then lie stood still a little while and mused, for his mind 
misgave him, not believing in his heart that the lad had purposed 
treachery to him. So he gave orders to his young men that were 
about him to take him up and bury him honourably. Therefore 
they took Flann, the son of Flathri, say the bards, to the top of 
the clearing and buried him there, near to the place where they were 
then encamped, which is upon the south side of the hill called Slieve 
Margy, where the shadows of the forest ne\er fall, and where the 
ground is green and clear. 


Emily Lawless. 
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ON THE ANCIENT BELIEFS IN A 
FUTURE STATE 


It is a circumstance of real literary interest that there should be 
published in Calcutta a periodical demoted to the promotion of 
Christian learning, under the auspices of the Oxford Mission to India, 
and depending upon the contributions of Native as well as of British 
writers; and further, that it should attract the support of so dis- 
tinguished a Hebraist and Biblical scholar a* Professor Cheyne. An 
article by this Professor 1 furnishes the point of departure for the 
following remarks upon a subject of intere>t alike in itself and in its 
relation to other and yet wider subjects. 

It is the opinion of Professor Chevne that there is a doctrine of 
immortality in the Old Testament. He finds it in Psalms xvi., xvii., 
xxxvi., xlix., Ixiii., lxxiii. He thinks he lias proved that these Psalms 
were composed 4 during the latter part of the Persian rule over 
Palestine.’ In the Review, however, he does not enter upon the date 
of these Psalms : but states a principle which senes as a convenient 
text for a discussion of the subject touched by it. The principle is 
this 2 * : — 

It involves a much greater strain upon faith to hold that the wonderful 
intuition of immortality was granted so curly as the time* of Ihrvid und Solomon, 
than to bring the Psalms in question down to the late Persian age. 

The general doctrine which appears to be here conveyed is to 
something like the following effect: that the human race advances 
through experience, heredity, and tradition, from infancy towards 
maturity; that the mind, subjected to these educative agencies, 
undergoes a process of expansion, and becomes capable in a later age 
of accepting intelligently wliat in an earlier age it could not have beqn 
fit to receive. In my opinion such a doctrine requires an important 
qualification ; because moral elements, as well as those which are 
intellectual, go to form our capability of profitable reception, and be- 
cause it depends upon the due proportion and combination of the two 

1 Indian Ckurefy Quarterly Review, April 1891, No. 2, p. 127. (Calcutta : Oxford 

Mission Press ; London : Masters, 78 New Bond Street.) 

* Ibid. p. 128. 
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whether an advance in the understanding shall or shall not bring us 
nearer to the truth. But, for the sake of argument, let the doctrine 
stand. If it stands, it sustains a presumption that knowledge with 
respect to a future life, after once being imparted, improved in the 
early stages of human history with the lapse of time. ' But, as yet, the 
doctrine rests only on the footing of an argument a priori. From 
this there actually lies an appeal to the argument derivable from 
positive testimony. Does our information with regard to the religions 
of the ancients lead us to believe that the sense of a future world 
advanced, or that it receded, as ‘ the years rolled into the centuries, * 
and as civilisation assumed more positive and consolidated forms? 
Be it remembered all along that the question before us is not whether 
the knowledge of a future state was evolved by man subjectively from 
Lis own thoughts, or was divinely imparted. The present question is 
only whether, when once received, this particular article of religious 
knowledge progressively advanced along with the general growth of 
intelligence, or whether, on the contrary, it declined. 

I am not willing, however, to quit altogether this question of pre- 
sumption a priori without drawing an inference in parallel subject 
matter, which appears to me relevant, and rather strong. 

If the advance of civilisation imported the growth of intelligence, 
and if the advance of intelligence quickened the mental eye for the 
perception of things beyond the material range, this quickening, it 
is obvious, would l)e available, not for the future only, but for the 
unseen world at large, both as to a standing consciousness of its 
existence, and as to a readiness to acknowledge and accept the 
presence on earth, and in human affairs, of any beings by whom it is 
supposed to be peopled. 

It is intelligible, indeed, that a distinction maybe drawn between 
a belief in Providence, and a belief in Tlieophany, or in the marvellous 
under any of its many forms. Let us accept this distinction. It will 
still, I apprehend, remain undeniable that the onward movement of 
ancient civilisation did not in practice enliven, but rather, on the 
contrary, tended to weaken or efface the belief in the doctrine of 
Providence ; in an unseen but constant superintendence and direction 
of human affairs by the Divine power. I take Homer and Herodotos 
as two men who, while serrated in time by a number of centuries even 
greater than the four which the historian allows, were both of them,, 
according to the lights and opportunities of their day, pious men. 
But how far stronger, more familiar, and more vivid, is the sense of 
a Providence truly divine, of the theos and theoi quite apart from 
polytheistic limitations, in Homer than in Herodotos. Take another 
step, say of half a century, from Herodotos to Thucydides ; and you 
encounter a work of history generally as perfect in its manipulation 
as the highest productions of Phidias ; but a work, also, the author 
of which had lost all touch of the religious idea, and could hardly be 
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said to see, what even Agnosticism thinks it sees, the fact of a 
mighty or an almighty power working behind an impenetrable curtain. 
Well : during the interval of time between Homer and Thucydides the 
progress of Greece in civilisation had been immense ; but she had 
lost her grasp of the doctrine of Providence, of the nearness of deity 
to man, of its living care for human affairs and interests. And what- 
ever may* be said of the speculations of Plato, an intellect more- 
muscular, more comprehensive, and more entirely Greek — the intellect 
of Aristotle — places the element of deity at a distance from human 
life as wide as that of the Lucretian heaven. This was not, evidently, 
because of a decline in intellectual capacity. But the aggregate of 
the influences operative upon' human perception had enfeebled the 
sense of the unseen present. The presumption, though (thus far) no 
more than a presumption, herewith arises that it would also enfeeble 
the sense of the unknown future. 

Now let us pass on to the direct e\ idence available upon the 
subject before us : and I will recite at once the conclusions which the 
facts, as far as we know’ them, seem to me to recommend. They are as 
follows : — 

1. That the movement of ideas between the time of civilisation 
in its cradle, and the time of ci\ili*ation in its full-growm stature, on 
the subject of future retribution, if not of a future existence generally, 
was a retrograde, and not a forward, movement. 

2. That there is reason, outside the P>alter, to think that the- 
Old Testament implies the belief in a future state, as a belief accepted’ 
among the Hebrews ; although it in no way formed an element of the 
Mosaic usages, and cannot be said to be prominent even in the Psalms. 

3. That the conservation of the truth concerning a future state does 
not appear to have constituted a specific element in the dnine com- 
mission intrusted to the Hebrew race, and that it is open to consider- 
ation, whether more was done for the maintenance of this truth in 
certain of the Gentile religions. 

As regards the first of these propositions, which is one of fact 
only, we seem to labour under this great difficulty, that the Greek or 
Olympian religion is the only religion of antiquity which we can 
trace at all minutely in its different phases through the literature and 
records of the country ; wffiereas it is by no means a religion which 
distinctively enshrines the doctrine of a future state. In the case of 
Xssyria, while we might hope for testimony extending over a 
lengthened period, the destiny of mankind after death did not, accord- 
ing to Canon Bawlinson, occupy a prominent place in the beliefs of the 
people. 1 And if we turn to the Egyptian, and the Iranian or Persian 
religions, the means of comparing their earlier with their later states 
seem to be very incomplete though not wholly insignificant. The 
Persian religion in its earlier condition was one of a dualism of 

* Ancient Religions t p. 77. 
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abstract conceptions, and it progressively developed them into rival 
personalities. In the course of time, the country came under the 
influence of Magianism. To the v early Zoroastrianism, there had been 
attached a strong belief in a future state of a retributive character. But 
when Herodotos 4 wrote his account of the Persian religion he described 
the Magian system and its elemental worship, and seems to have known 
little or nothing of the older Persian scheme, unless on the negative 
side, where it rejected temples, images, and altars. The older form 
had now apjjarently come to be the religion of the Court, rather than 
of the people . 5 The religion of abstract ideas had lost ground ; that 
which was sacerdotal and pantheistic had gained it. I see thus far no 
sign of progress in the doctrine of a future state. The inference rather 
is that it was passing into the shade. 

The historical relations, however, between Greece and the Persian 
empire were so important that, probably on this account, a large 
number of the Greek writers, Aristotle himself included, gave atten- 
tion to the religion of the great antagonist whom Alexander finally bver- 
threw. It was. most probably, the later condition of that religion, to 
which their accounts relate. The most im]>ortant of them, from Hero- 
dotos to Plutarch, are textually cited or described in Dr. Haug’s Essays 
on t he Parsecs . 0 o one of them, except t liat ascribed to Theopompos,* 
makes anv reference* to the future state. We shall see presently 
what a place this doctrine occupied in the earlier times of Zoro- 
astrianism. 

The political relations of Greece with the Egyptian empire 
appear to have been important in the prehistoric period ; but the 
notices of them are few and undetermined. In the great literary 
age, they were of secondary concern. It has become well known, 
from the monuments, how powerfully the doctrine of the future life 
was developed in the archaic religion of Egypt. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the classical period should here supply us with information 
such as it has furnished with respect to the religion of Persia. But 
Herodotos was led, partly by the peculiarities of the case of Egypt 
generally, and partly from his acknowledging a certain early con- 
nection between its religion and that of Greece, to devote more than 
forty sections of his second Book to his account of it.® Yet that 
principal account does not contain one word of reference to future 
retribution, or of belief in the existence of the soul after death ; 
although in another portion of his work we shall see that he mentions 
the primitive Egyptian teaching. 

The fifteenth Satire of Juvenal censures in the strongest terms the- 
Egyptian religion of his own day, at once debased and fanatical. 

4 Ilerod. 1. 131, 138 ; iii. 1C. s Rawlinson's essay, in his Herod L i. 42641. 

• Essays on the Sacred Language , Writings, and Religion of>thc Parsees , by Dr- 
Martin Haag. Edited and enlarged by Dr. West. (London, 1890). Essay I. pp. 3-16 

* p. 9. • Vol. U. 35-76. 
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He then closes the satire in an ethical strain of remarkable loftiness ; 
and it might be thought that, had future retribution been a living 
and prominent portion of the Egyptian religion of his day, he could 
hardly have avoided making some reference to it, especially as he 
appears to have been himself a believer in the unseen world . 9 But 
in the Isis el Osiris of Plutarch, I find a passage which, if I 
understand it rightly, signifies that the Egyptian priests of his time 
had become somewhat ashamed of the old definite, circumstantial 
teaching of their religion concerning Osiris , 10 as the judge of each 
dead man and lord of the Underworld, in that it savoured too much 
of matter, or was in some way behind the age. Again, Iamblichus, 
writing in the age of Constantine, and discussing the Egyptian 
religion, assigns to it a high rank, but does not seem to include 
the idea of a future state among its raothe powers . 11 Thus, then, 
the doctrine of the future state, if viewed as a working portion of 
religion, lost force and did not gain it with the lapse of time under 
the Egyptian system, which had been so famous for its early inculca- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly this seems to have been the case also with the Greeks. 
The genius of that extraordinary people does not appear at any time 
to have qualified or inclined them to adopt with anything like 
earnestness or force that belief, which is so marked in the religions 
of Egypt and of Persia at an early date, llomer is here our principal 
authority : and what we gather from the Odyssey is that the Under- 
world of the Poet is e\idently an exotic and imported conception, 
made up of elements which were chiefly supplied from the leligions of 
Egypt and Assyria. We may also observe that the place he finds for 
it lies in the outer zone of his geography, beyond the great 
encircling River Okeanos. In the Iliad , the great national and 
patriotic poem of Homer, the doctrine of the future life appears only 
in the case of Patroklos, and there only a \ ague, remote, and 
shadowy image. The Egyptian name for the kingdom of the dead 
was Amenti, which seems to reappear in the Greek Rhadamanthos. 
There is a singular circumstance associated with one of the discoveries 
of Schliemann at Mycenae. In a tomb fifteen feet six inches in 
length, and only five feet six inches in breadth, the bodies of full- 
grown ‘men are laid not along but across the space, being thus 
squeezed in the strangest manner. But they were in this way made 
to lie east and west, and towards the west : and such w& learn was 
the position in which the Egyptians laid their dead . 13 Minos is also 
introduced to us as *a personage in the Underworld of the Odyssey, and 
he is engaged in administering justice. So far we follow the Egyptian 

• Sat. ii. 149 sqq. 

10 Plutde It. _ fit Os . 882. 37. tovto, Zrtpol vvv Upus tyooW/ww «cat mpaicaXv- 
tt tytvot fur' tbXafMutS {nrc&nXovtriv. 

11 Iamblichus de Mytterii*, 159-9. (Lngduni 1577.) 

13 Schliemaan's J fycena, xxxii. iii. and 295. 
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idea. But the Greek spirit took the heart and life out of the realm 
of Osiris. Minos sits, so to speak, not as a criminal but as a civil judge : 
he does not punish the guilty for their misdeeds on earth, but simply 
meets the wants of a co mmuni ty for an arbitrator of determining autho- 
rity in their affairs . 13 No one, whom we can certainly call a compatriot 
of Homer’s, appears in the Underworld as under penal suffering : not, 
for instance, Aigistlios, or Klutaimnestra, who might have been fit 
subjects for it. In the ethical code of Homer, there is no clear recog- 
nition of penalty for sin ; except it be for perjury upon the breach of 
great public pacts ; and this penalty is made applicable to gods and 
men alike. The only case, in which he associates the existence after 
death with happiness, is that of Menelaos. Menelaos is among the 
purest characters of the Poems : but the reason given for his fortunate 
lot is, that he was the husband of Helen, and son-in-law of Zeus . 14 
It is, however, plain that there must have been a general belief 
in a future state among Ids contemporaries, or we should not find it 
as we now find it embodied and developed in a poem essentially 
popular. 

It was, then, an article of the national belief in the heroic age. 
What became ot it in the classical period ? It faded out of notice. 
There grew up instead of it that remarkable idea of the self-sufficiency 
of life, which became a baMs for Greek existence. Apart from par- 
ticular exceptions, and from the mysteries, which remained always 
only mysteries for the people, things temporal and things seen affixed 
all round a limit to human interests. The Underworld could not 
ha\e been treated as it is treated by Aristophanes, in any country 
except one where for the mind of the people at large it had ceased 
to have a really religious existence. The disputed existence which 
it obtained in some of the philosophical schools is itself a witness to 
the fact that for man as such, in the we^ir and tear of centuries, the 
idea had not, upon the whole, gained ground, but lost it, among the 
most intellectual people ever known. 

Ha\e we not then to wait for the evidence which is to show that 
the doctrine of immortality would have been too great a strain for 
the Hebrews at the reputed era of the composition of the Psalms 
under David and Solomon, and that it was mercifully withheld from 
primitive man who could only feed on milk, to be administered as 
strong meat to a later and more mature generation? 

Even were such evidence to be forthcoming on behalf of the 
general proposition, w r e should still have to ask how it is known, or 
why it is to be believed, that the idea of immortality was made 
known to the Hebrews from Persian sources ? The Captivity was 
not a Persian, but a Babylonian captivity. The advent of Persian 
power brought it to a close. It was Magianism, rather than Zoro- 
astrianism, that the political influence of Persia at the time would 
19 Odyssey, xi. 568-71. 14 Ibid. iv. 569. 
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have been likely to impart. But what proof is there, during the 
period which followed the return, and preceded the Greek supremacy, 
of this kind of Persian influence over the Hebrew people ? The adop- 
tion of Persian words in the popular language was a general fruit .of 
Persian power, and is said not to have included subjects of religion. 15 
But I pass on to the second of the three heads which have been 
proposed. 


II. 

The six Psalms, indicated by Profe&sor Cheyne as those in which 
the hope of immortality may perhaps be traced, all lie within the 
first, that is, speaking generally, the older portion of the Psalter. 
For those who suppose them to have belonged to the worship of 
Solomon’s temple, and who are glad to follow Professor Cheyne when 
he proves that they embody the hope of a future life, it would be 
somewhat anomalous to believe that, while the public service taught 
this doctrine, no mark of it had been left, outside the Temple walls, 
upon the historical books of the Old Testament, or in the sense of 
the people. True, the doctrine of a future existence is not prominent 
upon the face of the older Scriptures. Neither, it might perhaps be 
said, is it very conspicuous in the speech and actions of the Pharisees 
in the Gospels, who notwithstanding are known to have held it. 
But yet we should expect to find some traces of it : and our Lord 
has actually taught us that it is conveyed in the declaration that 
God was the God of Abraham and of Isaac and Jacob ; a saying of 
which the force can hardly be escaped by the plea that He was 
interpreting ancient lore in conformity with the current opinion of 
the people. 

In the Authorised, and also in the Revised, Version of (ien. v. 24, 
we read the words, 

And Enoch walked with God : and ho w as not ; for (Sod took him. 

The rendering of the Septuagint is that he pleased God, and that 
he was not found, for God transposed or transplanted him. The 
natural sense of the words taken from the Hebrew is the necessary 
sense of the Greek : and it appears that it is adopted by the various 
Targums. 16 Is it possible rationally to put any interpretation on this 
verse, except one which conveys the idea just as the Septuagint has 
put it, and shows that life in the unseen world was a conception 
accepted both by the author of the verse, and by those for whom it 
was written? Such is the sense given to it in Ecdesiasticus xliv. 16 
and in Heb. xi. 5, Such is the sense given by Bishop Browne in 
the Speaker’s Bible, by Fuller in the Student's Bible, by Bishop 


u Hang, p. 5. 


u Bishop Browne, in the. Speaker'* Commentary, in be . 
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Patrick adopted into Mant’s Bible, by Grotius, Fagius, and others 17 
in the Critid Sacri. But I will not pursue further this enumeration 
in a case which does not seem to leave room for doubt. 1 will only 
add that the legend of Ganymede, according to the beautiful form 
which it bears in the Mad,™ with just so much of descent from the 
loftiness of the old Hebrew tradition as we might have expected, 
seems to owe its origin to the translation of Enoch. 

There seems to subsist a vague, but widespread, impression 
that the Hebrews' of ancient times were not made aware of the 
existence after death. In the direction of this untrue notion, two 
concessions I believe, and two only, can be made. The first is, that 
the future state is nowhere proclaimed by Moses. The second, that 
a national and public dispensation of rewards and punishments, purely 
temporal, may have had a certain tendency to throw into the shade 
in the individual mind the doctrine of our surviving corporal dissolu- 
tion. And, for us of this day, it is possible that the argument of 
Warburton in the Divine Legation may have been made instrumental 
to consequences for which its author is not really responsible. What 
he argued was, that Moses ne\ er would have promulgated his system, 
devoid as it was of sanctions from the doctrine of a future state, 
unless he had been divinely commissioned and inspired. But around 
tliis fair and probable argument there has gathered a varied group 
of errors, with this main one at the head, that the religion taught 
by Moses was the entire religion of the patriarchs and of the ancient 
Hebrew nation ; or that at the least it was, as a religion, an advance 
upon the patriarchal religion, a kind of halfway house between it 
and Christianity, so that to look beyond it for any truths of Hebrew 
belief, which it does not contain, is to recede from the light into the 
darkness. 

There are, indeed, delivered by Moses certain broad enunciations 
of principle, which appertain to the habitual religion of the individual 
and may truly be called spiritual commandments. In part, the in- 
junctions of the Decalogue have this character ; but they do not seem 
to mark the point of loftiest elevation reached by the declarations of 
Moses. The principle of love is not expressly contained (unless as to 
parents only) in the ten precepts ; although room, so to speak, is made 
for it to occupy, by the exclusion of false gods, by the re-injunction of 
the sabbatical rest — for it may, after the Assyrian discoveries, 19 with in- 
creased confidence be described as a revival — and by the negatives so 
rigorously put upon crime and appetite. But may it not be said 
that those negative forms, and that revival of the sabbath, of them- 
selves point to something higher ? The acme of the declarations of 
Moses appears to be reached first in Leviticus (xix. 18), where it is 
proclaimed that a man is to love his neighbour as he loves himself; and 

11 In loco by each of these respectively. 

>• Iliad , xx. 232-5. 10 Smith, Anyrian DUoocer$69 4 p. 12. 
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farther, in Deuteronomy (vi. 5), that he is to love the Lord his God 
with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his strength. 
These injunctions fill the space left open by the Decalogue. Is there 
any reason for regarding them as novelties, first taught from or after 
Sinai ? It is easy indeed to comprehend the appropriate wisdom of 
their solemn republication after the children of Israel had so long dwelt 
in the midst of a corrupt idolatry, and so far as we know without the 
advantage either of a fixed code or of positive institutions, 20 to cherish 
and keep alive the truths which their fathers had possessed. True, 
these great principles of religion are nowhere taught in the Book of 
Genesis as precepts ; but neither is belief in God, or any other part; of 
the religion of the patriarchs, set out in a creed or a code. We only see 
it live and work : and are not these great principles of love to God 
and man the very same principles, which made Enoch too good to 
remain under the conditions of an earthly life, and which fashioned 
the faultless character of Joseph ? 

The Mosaic law was neither the full enunciation of a personal 
religion for individuals, nor an instrument for educating a nation into 
counsels of perfection. In truth, it dealt with the nation rather than 
with its component members, and laid down precepts for each of these 
only in so far as it was necessary to maintain them as a community 
separated from the rest, to testify against idolatry by the worship of 
one God, to exhibit through its ritual and sacrificial system the 
character of sin, to cherish the expectation of a coming deliverance, 
and in the meantime, and until the fulness of time should come, to 
gird about an encircled space, 4 a vineyard in a very fruitful hill ; ’ 21 
within which a spiritual worship, and the lives befitting it, might have 
full and unhindered growth upon the basis traditionally known to 
the fathers of the race. 

But it may without difficulty be shown that, while the Mosaic 
law was a law of temporal sanctions only, the people did not fall so 
low, in the scale either of nature or of grace, as to suppose that the 
life of man is at an end when his remains are laid in the ground : 
that they did not sink so far beneath the other nations of remote 
antiquity, none of which appear to have entertained that dishonour- 
ing and dangerous belief, though they varied from others in the 
prominence which their systems assigned to the positive doctrine on 
the subject. It might perhaps be sufficient to cite the care taken 
and cost incurred by them in the sepulture of the dead, as proofs 
that when burial was accomplished they did not think all was over. 
But more pointed proofs are not deficient. Let us take, for instance, 

* It is at any »te remarkable that the reason given for the release of the 
children of Israel from Egypt is (Exod. vii. 16 ; viii. 20) that they may serve God in 
the wilderness ; and again it appears, from Exod. viii 20-28, that they could not 
perform the proper Aaoifices to Ged in Egypt, but must go into the wilde rne s s for the 
purpose. 
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the case of the prophet Elijah. In his lifetime, he must have been a 
character- as conspicuous as the sovereigns of the country ; while, after 
his death, it appears th^t a living tradition of his greatness made him 
the special type of the prophetic office, both in the mouth of MaJachi, 
and when four more centuries had elapsed at the Transfiguration of 
our Saviour.* 2 It will not, I suppose, be disputed, that the Hebrews 
received as true the history of his being corporally transported into 
heaven : an occurrence, which we are specially informed that fifty 
men of the sons of the prophets stood to witness .from a distance, 
while Elijah and Elisha passed over Jordan together. 23 . Is it possible 
that a people, who believed this prophet had thus been carried up 
from earth, believed also that with that miraculous transportation 
his existence came to an end ? 

Still more remarkable, upon the point now before us, is the proof 
of the popular belief afforded by the practice of necromancy among 
the people. The whole basis of such a practice lies in an established 
popular conviction that the spirits of the departed not only existed, 
but existed in a state of susceptible faculty, and might be moved, by 
influences exercised in this world, to make apparition before the eyes 
of the living. It appears, indeed, that this practice was viewed by 
the governing powers with jealousy, for the woman, who had ‘ the 
familiar spirit/ urged, when application was made to her, that it was 
dangerous for her to comply, because Saul had 4 cut off those that 
have familiar spirits, and the wizard out of the land/ 24 Under such 
circumstances, as the prohibitions of the Mosaic law were no dead 
letter, the profession of 'the witch could only be kept alive by strong 
inducements ; and what strong inducement could there be, except a 
curiosity of the people for direct information about the dead, which 
involved the certainty of their continuing existence ? 

King Saul finds himself placed in desperate straits by the attack 
of the Philistine army, at the time when David was serving in its 
ranks. Samuel, the mainstay of the State, had recently died, and 
had been solemnly mourned for by the people. Saul was driven, in 
order to obtain the benefit of indispensable counsel, to seek the aid 
of those whom he had attempted to extirpate. Failing to obtain 
light upon the emergency by any of the ordinary means, he requires 
his servants to find for him a woman with a familiar spirit. He is 
referred to such a person, who lives at Endor. He repairs to her in 
disguise, evidently believing that, though she would of course regard 
the king as her enemy, yet, if he could pass for one of the people, 
she would meet his desire, and evoke the spirit of the dead in the 
regular way of business. She recognises the king, and he has to give 
her a promise of indemnity. Samuel is then brought up ; and a scene 
is reported to have taken place, in which his spirit addresses King 
Saul, and, in the exercise of the gift of prophecy, announces that his 

» Malachi iv. 2 ; Mark ix. 4. 9 2 Kings ii. 7. 84 -1 Sam. xxviii. 4, 9. 
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kingdom was to depart from him. Such is the narrative, which would 
appear to imply the reality of the apparition. Both the rabbinical 
commentators, however, and the Christian writers, are divided upon 
this question down to the present day. 35 But this is a matter wholly 
apart from the present argument, which simply rests upon the fact that 
there was a general belief in such apparitions, a belief extending even 
to the king upon the throne. The measures taken by Saul for the 
suppression of necromancy and all witchcraft, may have been adopted 
in obedience to the stringent and repeated prohibitions contained in 
the law. 16 Those prohibitions do not expressly name intercourse with 
the dead, but this, I apprehend, cannot be excluded from the general 
scope of the profession ; and, if so, the number and nature of the 
prohibitions is a fresh testimony to the popular belief in the existence 
of the soul after death, and seems to indicate its continuity among 
the Israelites from the time of Moses onwards. 

It is not now the question how far this belief was developed, or 
how far it was operative on conduct. We have no proof from Scrip- 
ture that it implied the punishment of bad men in the other world, 
though the cases of Enoch and Elijah may fairly stand as indicating 
the rewards of those who were pre-eminently good. Neither again 
in the Psalms is the penal ^wirt of the doctrine of a future life as 
plainly discernible, as the portion which concerns the rest and peace 
of saints. As we see from Homer, the ideas of future retribution and 
of future existence have not a necessary, though they have an appro- 
priate, connection. My proposition amounts simply to this : that, 
as in the time of our Lord, so in the pre-exilic periods, the Hebrew 
race in general did not believe in the extinction of the soul at death : 
and that, as to the completeness and moral power of this belief, we do 
not seem to have evidence requiring or entitling us to draw any very 
broad distinction in favour of one period against another. Thus 
much I have admitted: that, as the theocratic system of Moses, 
aided by the order of prophets, worked in the earlier time in a 
manner more legible, so to speak, by the people, than after the exile, 
and as this may have tended somewhat to confine or weaken the 
habit of mind which resorts to future sanctions, so the post-exilic 
period, or that large part of it which was jiassed in a condition of 
political dependence, may to some extent have been favourable to a 
more active sense of the future life. But nowhere does a necessity 
seem to arise for supposing that the Jews received any large infusion 
of positive doctrine on the subject of a future state from the circum- 
stances of the Babylonish captivity, or from Persian influences after 
its close. 

° See Grotins, Muneterus, and others, in the Critioi Sacri ; and, of recent com- 
mentators, Adam Clarke, the Speaker's Bible, the Student’s Bible, Mant, and Thomas 
Scott. Modem English commentators for the most part affirm the reality. 

» Exodus, xxii. 18; Levit. xix. 21, xxx. 6; Deut xyiii. IQ. 
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If, then, it is admitted, even by those who favour the argument 
followed in these pages, 4 hat the doctrine of a future state nowhere 
entered into the prescriptions of the Mosaic law, and is not directly 
declared and inculcated in the earliest Scriptures, it probably sub- 
sisted among the Hebrews rather as a private opinion, than as an 
obligatory belief. And it obviously follows that it did not form a 
part of those truths, or of that system, which the Jewish people were 
appointed to maintain and to transmit. It was not divinely in 
trusted to them, as part and parcel of their special work. Was there, 
then, any other, even if it were an indeterminate, provision among 
the nations for the conservation of this belief? 

Undoubtedly, in this wayward world of ours, truth commonly 
has error on its bordeis, and in the neighbourhood of religious beliefs, 
in themselves just and weighty, there may lie all round a set of 
opinions, more or less openly avowed, which, if associated with them 
at all in the order of thought, are no better than their spurious' 
offspring. Tims, fiom the Christian point of \iew, it was a great 
fact of religion that, long before the Advent, and indeed from the 
outset of human history. (Sod had selected a portion or portions of 
the human race for high and special purposes to which He perceived 
their adaptation. From the call of Abiaham onw'ards, we perceive 
that great and wonderful selection of his posterity, which proclaims 
itself to the world down to this very day. But upon such a positive 
truth men Inn e allowed themsehes to graft the negativ e assertion, 
that the rest of mankind were outcasts, without any sign of the 
Divine favour, 01 of posM^sing a share in the designs of the Almighty 
for the education of mankind. 

It is likely that this misconception may have been extended and 
strengthened bv the great movement of the sixteenth century. 
That movement threw the mind of the reformed communities upon 
Scripture, as a buhvark of defence against the ruling authorities of 
the Latin Church ; and this not upon the New Testament only, 
which records the filial breaking down of the wall of severance, but 
upon Scripture as a whole; so that, especially within the energetic 
sweep of Scottish Presbyterianism, and of Puritanism in England, 
the Old Testameut was lifted more nearly to a level with the New. 
In details the Old Testament itself testifies, by hundreds of passages, 
to the active providential relation with persons and races outside the 
confines of the Abrahamic race and the Mosaic dispensation. The 
dealings ith Melchisedec, the marriage of Joseph to the daughter 
of the priest of On , 27 and of Moses to the daughter of the priest of 
Midian , 28 the assignment of portions of country in the promised land 
to Canaanites, the remarkable history of Balaam,* the beautiful 
« Gen. xiv. 18*; xlii. 50. 8 Ex. ii.,21 
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episode of Kuth the Moabitess, the explicit language of the Psalms, 
and of the prophets, among whom Jonah had no other mission than to 
Nineveh — all these circumstances, which might be stated with very 
wide development, ought to have made the enlarged knowledge of 
Scripture a guarantee against narrow conceptions. But the resort to 
the sacred volume was of necessity in a great degree polemical; 
and the polemical frame of mind, however effective for its immediate 
purposes, however inevitable in the case before us, is too commonly 
fatal to enlargement and impartiality of view. # The notion of a 
race preferred over other races, and employed in a particular case to 
administer punishment for depravity, was magnified into an absolutely 
exclusive love, and a not les> sweeping condemnation or neglect. 

It was a breaking of new ground when, in 18 15, there was published 
an essay of Bishop Horsley'b which treats of Messianic prophecy and 
of various portions of truth j reserved among the heathen. Among 
these were included the inlmortality of the soul ; and the Bishop, in 
anticipation of researches to come, makes reference to the sacred 
books of Persia. 29 

It has been, indeed, the belief of t lie Christian Church and 
community, that the history not only of the chosen people hut of the 
world throughout a very wide circle was. before the coming of our 
Lord, a grand preeparatio evangelica. In some respects, the forms 
of this preliminary discipline were ob\ ious enough. The conquests 
of Alexander secured for that man ellous instrument of thought, the 
Greek language, such a currency as, when backed by the influence 
which in the West had been acquired by its literary monuments, dis- 
pensed as it were with the day of Pentecost in the general action of 
the Christian Church, and supplied a channel of communication ami a 
vehicle of worship available in most parts of the civ i listed world. What 
the genius of Greece was to secure in the legion of thought, the vast 
extension of the Roman empire effected in the world of outward fact. 
It prepared the way of the lx>rd and made the rough places plain. 
Immediately before and after the advent, it lev elled the barriers 
between separate and hostile communities, and for the first time 
established the idea of police in its highest form, and made peaceable 
and safe intercourse everywhere possible among men. Everywhere it 
was, as with us in Britain : ‘ when the Roman left us,’ then it was 
that again ‘ the ways were filled with rapine.’ 30 

Another stage on the way to the comprehension of a truth of the 
widest reach and highest value was attained, when the world began 
to be sensible of its debt to ancient Greece. It may well be, to us of 
this day, a marvel to conceive how it could have been that, down to a 
time when poetry and the arts had already achieved the most splen- 
did progress, the Christian world remained insensible to the superla- 

* A Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed among the Heathen, 
pp. 16 , 110 . The eaftay, which was posthumous, is vsjider than ite title. 

* Tennyson** Guinevere* 
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tive dignity and value of the ancient Greek literature and art. In 
Italy at least, the compositions of the Greeks must all along have 
survived in numerous manuscripts. But the Greeks had not, merely 
produced a certain number, not after all a very large one, of great 
works of mind and hand : they had established habits of mind and of 
performance, alike in art, in letters, and in philosophy, such that they 
furnished the norm for civilised man in the ages to come. Hellenism 
became a capital fact for the race. Greece supplied the intellectual 
factor under the new dispensation of Christianity, as truly as the Hebrew 
race supplied us with the spiritual force which was to regenerate the 
heart and will of man. And this was done for millions, who knew 
little but the name either of Greeks or Jews. And if this transcen- 
dent function was assigned to the Hellenic race, outside the bounds 
of any continuing revelation, the question surely arises whether other 
races may, through their forms of religion or otherwise, have made 
their special contributions to the fulfilment of the grand design for 
establishing the religion of the Cross, and for giving it an ascendency 
which is already beyond dispute, and which may be destined even to 
become, in the course of time, universal over the surface of the 
earth. 

The last, and in a much higher degree the present, centuries 
have opened the door to a knowledge wholly without precedent of 
these ancient religions, which took and long held their place in con- 
junction with advanced civilisation and commanding political power. 
I supi>ose that Sir William Jones and Anquetil du Perron will be for 
ever famous among the pioneers in this great undertaking, the one 
for his services with regard to the Vedic, and the other to the 
Zoroastrian religion. Besides the vast subsequent progress in the 
spheres of knowledge there opened, the interpretation of the Egyptian 
and the Assyrian monuments has effected nothing less than a revolu- 
tion with regard to the archaic religions of the earliest great empires 
of the world. It is of the deepest interest to examine whether in 
any and what particulars, now recognised by Christians as un- 
doubted portions of revealed truth, those religions were more ad- 
vanced or more enlarged than the religion of the favoured race. 
The question is hardly one entangled with controversy. No doubt, 
if it be found that these extraneous and independent religions 
taught in any point more fully than the Hebrews what Christians 
now acknowledge, this will be for Christians a new and striking proof 
that in the infancy of the race of Adam, and before its distribution 
over the earth, the Almighty imparted to it precious knowledge, 
which it could hardly have discovered, and was but indifferently able 
to retain. But those, w T ho view religions as simply the formations 
gradually effected by our own unaided powers, from fetichism 
upwards, will have their solution ready also : the diversities of the 
onward movement, as between one race and another, will for them 
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only show variety in tastes and in capacity for progress. Let me pro- 
ceed to an example. 

It is a favourite observation with the negative writers on religion, 
that the narrative of the temptation in the Garden of Eden lends no 
support to the doctrine of the existence of Satan or of devils, inas- 
much as the seduction of Eve from obedience is ascribed simply to 
the serpent. The personal action of the evil spirit is mentioned in 
several places of the Old Testament. But there ;s no identification 
of him with the serpent of Paradise ; and further, there is no distinct 
intimation that he came to be what he was through a rebellion 
against God followed by a fall from heaven. The magnificent 
description by Isaiah 31 of the fall of LucifeV from above, though it 
may well serve for a description of such a rebellion, is primarily 
referable to the king of Babylon. It is only passages of the New 
Testament, and these not systematically combined in its text, which 
inform us that he was a fallen spirit, once in conflict with the ser- 
vants of the Most High. We hear nothing, in fact, from the Old 
Testament of the War in heaven. But while tliis> awful tradition 
was waiting for its sanction from the pens of Apostles, and was 
apparently unknown to the Hebrews, there was sufficient recollection 
of it in the heathen religions. We are told of it as late as by 
Horace. 32 Homer gives it us in various forms — of the Titans punished 
in Tartaros, 33 of the Giants, 34 and perhaps also in the attempt of Otos 
and Ephialtes to scale the heavens. 3,4 Still, we had not until recently 
had easy means of carrying the tradition further back into remote 
antiquity. But the Assyrian monuments, though as yet but par- 
tially unveiled, furnish a tablet, 30 thought by' Mr. Smith to be one of 
those about which Berosus states that they were buried before the 
Deluge, and disinterred after it had subsided. This tablet contains 
the story of the seven wicked gods or spirits, who conspired together 
to make war against Hea. And Hea sends his son Merodacli to put # 
them down, even as Horace in his tine ode as .signs to Apollo a capital 
share in quelling the attack of the Giants. 37 Probably much more 
evidence could be collected to the same effect. But what has been 
said is sufficient as an instance in support of my general proposition, 
namely, there may be cases where the independent religions of 
antiquity have enshrined in very pointed forms traditions justly to 
be called primeval, which have obtained no clear notice in the Old 
Testament, but which subsequently appear as authorised portions of 
the New. If this be true, then it is surely also true that these 
religions were employed pro tanto in the counsels of Divine Pro- 
vidence, for purposes reaching beyond and above the consciousness of 

those who proclaimed and practised them. 

• 

a> Isaiah xiv. 4-19. 13 Hor. Od. b. iii. 1 ; v. 4 9. 

« Horn. Od. vii. 50*, 206. 

" G. Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries, pp. 398-402. 


» Iliad , x. 429. 
" Ibid. xi. 307. 
» Hor. Od. iii. iv. 00-4. 
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Let ns now proceed to take a somewhat higher flight. It will 
he admitted on all hands that the doctrine of a life beyond the grave 
in an article essential, .to speak moderately, for the completeness of 
religion, Locke, in his famous Essay, excluded from toleration those 
who did not believe in a future state, because without such belief, 
as he held, they could give no sufficient guarantee for their conduct 
as good citizens. No one perhaps would act upon such an opinion now. 
There is a law written in our nature itself, apart both from temporal 
sanctions and from the prolongation of existence after death, which 
of itself imposes upon sound minds a real obligation to good conduct. 
But there are several things which may be fairly urged. First, all 
men have not sound minds ; and secondly, that the doctrine of a 
future life not only harmonises with, but very greatly strengthens 
that obligation. And moreover, that any power, which society now 
possesses to dispense with this powerful sanction, and yet enjoy com- 
parative impunity, is largely due to an elevation in the social .stan- 
dard of right and wrong, both public and private, due to the long 
reign of Christianity in the manners, policy, and belief of civilised 
man. 

We have seen that the doctrine of a future life was not among 
the sanctions of the Mosaic law. It is not necessary for my purpose 
to endeavour to track it through all the non-Mosaic religions of 
antiquity. It will be enough to dwell upon two of them, in which 
it appears to have attained, at a very early date, a remarkable de- 
velopment. And it is noteworthy that, while the recipients of special 
religious light in prehistoric times were Semites, neither of these 
cases is found among members of that family : the one being Aryan 
or Japhetic, and the other what is commonly called Turanian. They 
are respectively the cases of Iranians or Persians, and of Egypt. 
And there is a certain amount of resemblance between the two forms 
of development, which tends to favour the presumption of a common 
origin. 

The 4 strain to faith/ which Professor Cheyue regards as unsuited 
to an early stage in the existence of the race, seems to have been put 
upon the Egyptians and the Iranians at a very early stage indeed. 
Perhaps the case of Egypt carries us nearer to the fountainhead of 
historic time by its certified antiquity. But the date of Zarathustra, 
or, according to the Latin corruption of the name, Zoroaster, is thrown 
back by many beyond the reputed age even of the Egyptian remains. 
The modern Parsecs bring him down to about 550 n.c. ; but Drs, 
Haug and West point out that the movement, which he led, is.noticed 
in the earlier Vedas, and conceive it not unreasonable to place him as 
a contemporary of Moses. 

The great work of Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, published in 1837-41, 
made us familiar with the belief of the Egyptians, not only in a future 
life, J)ut in a life of future retribution. Their funerals seem to have 
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been celebrated with the utmost pomp of religious rites . 88 It is a well- 
known and at least plausible opinion, that the skilled preservation of 
the mummy was intended to conserve the remains in a condition fit 
for renewed occupation by their former owner. On the Monuments, a 
procession of boats cross, from Thebes, the Lake of the Dead, and at 
the necropolis the body is set up in the ancestral sepulchre. The 
final judgment is held before Osiris, no sinecnrist like Aldoneus in 
Homer, but the real working sovereign of the IJ^nderworld and its 
inhabitants ; who governs as well as rules. Before him justice was 
administered, without the law’s delay ; administered there and then. 
The actions of the dead man were weighed in the scales of Truth, 
and recorded by Thoth . 39 Horos then conducted him into the presence 
of Osiris, Anubis also taking a share, and the four Genii of Amenti 
waiting to do their part. It was not dread of disgrace, says Wilkin- 
son , 40 which the Egyptians were taught to look upon as the principal 
inducement to virtue, but the fear of that final judgment, which 
awaited them in a future state, and which was to deal with their 
omissions as well as with their crimes. The all-scrutinising eye of 
the Deity penetrated into the secret* of the heart ; and. as the rewards 
of the good were beyond conception, so were the punishments of the 
bad, who were doomed to a tranhmigration into the forms of the most 
detested animals. The evidence of their belief is to be found amply 
recorded upon the oldest among their monuments . 11 In later times, 
the features of ritual and presentation were perhaps less strongly 
impressed upon the masses, but the tenet continued to be acknow- 
ledged by the Egyptians, and it seems sufficiently clear that from 
them the doctrine of immortality was learned by Pythagoras and 
Plato . 42 

Let us now turn to the testimony, perhaps less remarkable, of 
the Zoroastrian religion. In the person of its great teacher, it was 
mainly based, says Haug, on Monotheism , 43 although the motor, or 
evil principle, was present with that of good in Ahuramasda, or 
Ormuzd, himself . 44 He taught a future life which was to succeed the 
present one: nor did he hold suniuil only, hut retribution, and 
likewise the resurrection of the body. 4,5 O11 the third night after 

death, the soul of .the dead man approaches the bridge of Chin vat 
(or assembling), and is contended for by Deities on one side, and 
Devas on the other, while he is examined by Ormuzd himself as to 
his conduct in the flesh. The pure soul passes the bridge, with a 
company of its fellows, and an escort of the blessed ones, into 
heaven* 

* Mamert and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, 
Second Series, vol. fii. plates 83-8. 

» Wilkinson, iii. iwi. 40 Ibid. ii. 438. 41 IMd. i. 211, 

* Wilkinson in Bawlinson’s Hefodotos , at ii. 123. 

« Hang, p. 301. • * 44 P.303. 


Pp. 217, 311-18. 
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But tlio souls, which come to the bridge full of terror and sick, find no friend 
then*: the evil spirits, Vizaresha by name, lead them bound down into the place 
of the dead; into the darkness, the dwelling of the Druj. 40 

Thus the Persian religion had a developed doctrine of immor- 
tality, like that of Egypt; though they were shut out by their 
rejection, in the early stages, of imagery and ritual from using those 
means of stamping it on the general mind, which were so freely 
employed by the Egyptians on their monuments. Nor can we doubt 
that the belief in immortality continued to hold its place in the 
authoritative standards of the religion, for we understand that it is 
cherished by the Parsecs at the present day as a practical tenet. 
Whether it had not lapsed long ago from its position of influence 
may bo doubtful. At any rate, a passage which we find in Herodotos 
seems to suggest a change of that character under the Acha*menid 
sovereigns of Persia. Cambyscs, absent ffom his capital, had put to 
death his brother Smerdis. The murdered man was personated by 
an impostor, -who proclaimed himself king, and sent a herald to make 
the proclamation in the camp. Camhvses at once challenged on the 
subject the person whom he had sent to conftnit the murder. This 
was Prexaspes, who replied by saying, * If the dead rise again, then 
indeed you may expect also to meet A<tyages the Mede ; but if things 
continue as they have been, you need have no anticipation of trouble 
from that quarter .’ 47 

Prexaspes spoke with the object of removing alarm from the mind 
of the king. This speech indicates a decline; and deterioration 
had also heen manifested in other great articles of the religion of 
Zoroaster. First, it had been de\ eloped into ail absolute dualism . 44 
Each of the two contending powers was surrounded with a council 
of six members, over which he simply presided, like a moderator in a 
presbytery. Under the sacerdotal and ritualistic system of the Magi, 
as l)uncker 4U assures us. Onnuzd himself was represented a# offering 
sacrifices to Mitlira and others ; actual images of the deities were 
fashioned under tin* first Artaxerxes ; 80 and Artaxerxcs II., falsifying 
the account of Herodotos , 81 erected a temple, as well as statues, to 
Anakita at Ecbatana . 82 

To conclude. Both t he conservation of the belief through so many 
centuries, and the immense force with which it seems to have acted 
on the public mind at the earliest epochs, stand in singular contrast, 
as to this great article, with the Mosaic system : nor do I see how we 

M Dunckor, Jlutmnj of Antiquity, b. ii. ch. vii. : from the Venclidod. 

« llcrod. iii. 02, misquoted, as 1 conceive, by Dunckcr (vol. v. p. 181, Abbott’s 
translation). The text runs: *1 fity wv ol rtOyturcs iyecrreaci ... ei S' tort p 
tpb rod, x.t.A. I note the tone and spirit, as well as the words 

4 " Hang, p. 305. 

Book vii. ch. vii. Abbott’s translation, p. 1G1 of vol. v. 10 JZI7, p, 176. 

M p. 177. M Herod, i. ltl. 
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can refuse to recognise a sublime agency for the preservation of truth 
in the one case, as well as in the other. The God of revelation is the 
God of nature. The means employed may be different, but the aim 
is the same. And when the Eedeemer, standing in Judea, brings life 
and immortality fully into light, He projxmnds a doctrine already not 
without venerable witness in the conscience and tradition of mankind. 

\V. E. Gladstone. 


Erratum . 

On p# 334,* in tlic article on Electoral Facts, pi com* to read the figures in lines 
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ON SPURIOUS WORKS OF ART 


The Editor of this* Re\ iew lia*» often a^ked me in years gone by 
to write an article on frauds, forgeries, shams, and ‘ make-ups/ not of 
bank-notes or sovereigns, but of works of art, bric-a-brac , &c. ; but 
nobody knows better than he does what a delicate subject it is, what 
ticklish ground it is to traverse, what nests of angry and industrious 
hornets it might perchance stir up, and what painful doubts it must 
of necessity put into the heads of so many happy, simjde-minded 
collectors, some of them, perhaps, one’s own dearest friends. Besides, 
the thing adequately done would be a serious interference with 
widespread and flourishing branches of trade, a direct attack on the 
pockets of a powerful tribe of fabricators and vendors. It is not a 
gracious task to unsettle the complacency of contented ignorance ; 
the rapture of folly is often as great as the bliss of true wisdom. 
Why, then, stir up discord in fools’ ‘ paradise ’ ? Cui bono } so long 
. as fabricators, vendors, and purchasers are alike happy ? If, then, I 
perversely rush into this business, the Editor who egged me on must 
stand by me and be prepared to take his share of the obloquy, if 
such should result from it ; here, at. all events, is the article. 

It is a great subject. My intention, as far as I am conscious of 
any fixed plan in entering upon it, is to treat it only incidentally 
and discursively ; anything like a connected history of the rise and 
progress of fraud in works of art would, indeed, seriously tax the 
abilities of the * all-roundest * man, and necessitate, perhaps, an 
VOL. XXX— No. 177 ZZ 
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incommensurate amount of time and research. That there were 
sham pictures of Apelles and Protogenes, spurious marbles of Pheidias 
or Lysippus, and false gems of Pyrgoteles, in old Greek times is 
more than probable. It is certain, indeed, that an infinite number 
of copies and imitations of the works of these immortals, on which, 
nevertheless, their names were shamelessly painted or graven as 
the case might be, abounded in antiquity, and are now often enough 
unearthed. Every evidence goes to show, in short, that art-frauds 
were as rife and universal in the classic ages oT Greece and Rome 
as in our own. I shall not begin so far back. I forget where the 
charming anecdote of the irate country squire and his Rubens is to 
be found — most likely in the Taller or the Spectator ; in any case, it 
illustrates a state of mind and a condition of things, which doubtless 
prevailed just as much in the days of Maecenas as in those of Queen 
Anne. * Come and see my Rubens . So and so says it is not a Rubens. 
Damme ! Til hick anybody out of the house who says it isn't. What 
do you say , sir ? ’ The credulity and obstinacy of amateurs, and the 
craft and cunning of purveyors, is doubtless quite as rife now as 
then ; there have, however, been golden ages of art -fraud, and we 
are, I think, living in one of them at present. 

The art -frauds that have taken shape and substance, which remain 
to encumber the world as false coin ever circulating from hand to hand, 
are, then, of all times and periods. The archaeology of fraud even has 
become a science ; some of the o\ert and acknov ledg(*d frauds them- 
selves even ha\e attained the status of precious and coveted works, 
more valuable in the strange gyrations of the wheel of Time than the 
originals they simulated. Michael Angelo’s marble Cupid, for instance, 
which he made in secret, broke, and mutilated, buried in a viueyard, 
and dug up again himself, all for the express ‘ taking-in ’ a certain 
cardinal, collector of antique marbles and contemner of modern art, 
is a case in point. If this particular Cupid could now be identified, 
it would probably be worth more than the most beautiful, genuine, 
antique work of its kind which Italian soil still enshrouds. 

At all periods there have been men of true genius who have 
prostituted their talents in this sendee; but the rank-and-file of 
art impostors have been mostly vulgar workmen rather than artists — 
ignorant, half-informed, mechanical drudges, veritable slaves held in 
bondage, worked remorselessly by the astute dealers, their task- 
masters. Here, as in all branches of trade, the middleman takes the 
gross profits ; the forger is of small account . The utterer of the fraud, 
he who plaints the vulgar sham on the unwary amateur, is the really 
important player in the game. 

At all times this game has been the appanage of a gifted race. 
Cry not 1 To y our tents, 0 Israel ! * if I specify your ancient nation. 
Certes, there m to men amongst you, Israelites without guile, but wily 
ones, mapproachaUe and untnatchable in this particular field. 
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After all, this is but saying that Jews are excellent tradesmen, who 
have made their special mark in a branch of trade for which they have 
hereditary aptitudes ; but. that as a class they are a whit less scru- 
pulous than their Christian brethren in the same class of business, I, 
who know them well, and have had innumerable transactions with 
both tribes, deny. In this business it is doubtless very hard to be 
honest ; but of what other calling cannot the same be said ? It has 
been said that it takes ten horse-dealers to match one picture-dealer, 
or the other way round, horse-dealers versus picture-dealers. Children 
of Israel and Christians alike, picture-dealers, bric-h-brac dealers 
of all shades and specialities, horse-dealers even, of whom I know 
nothing at all — if I take your name in vain, bear me no malice ; your 
customers are so often no better than yourselves, as sordid and wily 
in their ways, as eager and willing to take mean advantages of you, 
that your sins even are in great degree measures of self-defence 
only. 

To resume the historical thread, which, however interrupted, 
tangled and broken, will from the nature of my subject of necessity 
run through it. For long centuries after the antique ages connoisseur- 
ship lay entirely dormant, and the world, so far as works of art were 
concerned, was innocent of fraud. In the Middle Ages relics of saints, 
miraculously multiplied particles of the true cross, and pious bric-a- 
brac in general, doubtless afforded a field for the inventive genius of the 
fraudmongers ; but such ‘ preciosities ’ were not exactly vithin the pro- 
vince of fine art, and it would be an insult to our Israelite friends to 
suggest that their forefathers took part in any such traffic. A certain 
amount of quasi-Christian genius was at all events displayed in this 
field. We must, however, pa^s at a bound to the eras of the Italian 
4 revival’ for the earliest modern evidence of the art -forger’s craft. 
Roughly speaking, then, with the ad\ ent of the fifteenth century began 
the cycle of modem art-frauds. Henceforward, down to our fathers’ and 
grandfathers’ time, some fifty years or so ago, the world of connoisseur- 
ship, v ith the exception of jointing and the allied categories of drawings 
and engravings, occupied itself almost exclusively with the art remains 
of classic Greek and Roman antiquity : with marbles, bronzes, fictile 
vases, coins and medals, and engraved gems. In this field there was 
the widest scope for every kind and degree of fraud, and infinite skill, 
cunning, and audacity were in consequence displayed in their 
origination and * exploitation.’ 

Pictures, drawings, and engravings are a category apart, in which 
the nature and methods of fraud, although not less far-reaching and 
efficacious, are, as a rule, simpler than in most other classes. Here, 
however, not long after Michael Angelo’s marble Cupid exploit, we 
find Andrea del Sarto’s copy of one of Raffaelle’s picture^ passed off a 0 
the original on Giulio Romano even, who .had himself actually 
painted part of the genuine work; whilst Marc Antonio uttered. 

z z 2 
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counterfeit impressions of Albert Diirer’s engravings under the very 
eyes of the master himself in Venice. 

Coins and medals formed one of the earliest and most favourite 
categories of * virtft,’ as they have, indeed, remained down to our 
own day ; to forge such things was as easy as to counterfeit current 
money, consequently there have been innumerable fabrications, mainly; 
of Greek and Soman coins. Numismatists are, indeed, able to 
identify the admirably truthful imitations o£ some of the most 
celebrated artists in this line, and a certain intrinsic value is in some 
cases attached to them as forgeries even. More than one of the clever 
Italian medalists of the early part of the sixteenth century, not 
content with reproducing with the most scrupulous exactness cpins 
of genuine known types, invent ed and executed fictitious new ones, 
which they put in circulation as rare or unique specimens ; some of 
these imaginary coins, indeed, are quite exquisite works of art. At 
the present day, there is probably little or no activity in this branch 
of the art-forgers business ; modern numismatists are so war}' and 
learned a race, and so thoroughly fortified by descriptive catalogues 
and monographs, that they have no longer left any field open for 
this industry. At the present time, the revival of interest in the 
long-neglected category of Italian Renaissance portrait-medallions 
has afforded some scope for analogous endeavours. Recently, in 
consequence, a certain number of modem examples, casts or * sur- 
moulages’ in bronze of the original specimens, some of them admir- 
ably executed, have appeared, and when .covered with the spurious 
patina, which is so easily effected, it is no great disgrace to the 
unwary connoisseur who meets with them for the first time to be 
deceived. Paris and Florence are the seats of this new industry. 
Fortunately, several exhaustive monographs on these medals have 
recently appeared, in which the exact measurement of each original 
example is carefully noted ; and this so far affords a j>erfect - 
test of genuineness, all the modem casts being necessarily consi- 
derably smaller than the original prototypes, inasmuch as a certain 
shrinkage takes place, both in the mould made from the original 
medal, and also in the new metal cast in it. It is difficult to see 
how this obstacle can be overcome, but modem ingenuity will 
perhaps prove equal to it. 

Antique marbles, busts, and statues, for which our great-grand- 
fathers, ‘ Milordi ’ on the ‘ Grand Tour,’ had so keen a relish, were 
not, as a rule, forged de novo . Rome, which for ages past has proved 
an inexhaustible quarry of such things, was the unique seat of this 
speciality. ‘Restoration,’ then, not fabrication, was the rule there; 
this process, however, had its legitimate and its fraudulent sides.. 
New noses and ears, which every antique bust required ; new heads,, 
arms, and legs to battered, torsos, were, for instance, more or less 1 
legitimate additions, tod they were usually effected with admirable 
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skill and verisimilitude ; but putting the head of one antique statue 
on the shoulders of another and different character, and other opera- 
tions of similar nature, were not quite so permissible. Unfortunately, 
there are abounding and most deceptive instances of this class of fraud 
for the confusion of the classic archaeologist of the present day. 

Several of the cleverest entrepreneurs in this line in the last 
•century were English art-dealers and bankers settled in Rome, and 
when some demon whispered ‘ have a taste * to the travelling Maecenas 
their countryman, it is natural that he should communicate the fact 
at the same time to the Gavin Hamiltons and Jenkinses of those days. 
In no class of works of art, perhaps, has there been a greater aggregate 
of fraud than in that of ^antique cameos and intaglios. Rome and 
Florence, again, were always the chief seats of this industry, which 
rose to its height in the last century, and is now practically extinct. 
A volume might be written on this class of fraud alone. Infinite talent 
and resource were displayed in it by Italian artists of scarcely less 
genius than the gem-engravers of antiquity themselves. One of the 
most difficult things was to simulate the peculiar appearance of the 
salient surfaces of antique gems — that peculiar dulness caused by 
cent uries of wear and miscellaneous abrasion . After infinite endeavours 
to imitate thi* particular condition with sufficient exactness, some 
more than usually astute Roman gem-engraver found that the best 
way was to cram his modern antique gems down the throats of turkeys 
kept in coops for the purpose, when the continual attrition which 
they received from contact with other stones and pebbles crammed 
into the bird’s crop at the same time, ultimately induced almost 
exactly the desired appearance. 

At the present time there is comparatively little fraud going on 
in the category of the antique ; classical art is out of fashion, and the 
game would not pay. Collectors of antiques, the Neo-Greeks of the 
present time, are for the most part enthusiastic but impecunious 
young university men, professors and distinguished archaeologists, with 
more learning than money, and it is just the contrary state of things 
which the art -forger desiderates. Your nouveau riche commercialist, 
newly stricken with the art craze, has replaced my lord c with a taste * 
of former days, and there is a Land of Goshen to which all the 
tribe of fraudulent dealers and fabricators are looking for their new 
millennium. Good Americans, 4 millionaires, billionaires 9 from Wall 
Street or Chicago, when pigs and greenbacks have piled them up 
stupendous wealth, are to be one and all taken with a taste for art 
and brio-arbrac , and to come in flocks like sheep to the shearers, all 
yearning for Aladdin lamps, new or old as the case may be. Un- 
questionably, American collectors are becoming a factor in the curiosity 
trade of Paris and London, and the other great cent res^ and Jonathan 
will have to buy his experience as dearly as his Old-World cousins. 
Probably, stupendous and unheard-of frauds are brewing in the air for 
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Ws especial undoing. One Ourions development of fraud 'in the 
antique line has, however, sprang ap entirely in these latter days. 
Everybody has heard of 4 Flint Jack/ the typical fabricator of spurious 
prehistoric flint implements. Within the last year or two several other 

* Jacks 9 have taken to the trade, and masterpieces of crafty verisimili- 
tude are now being turned out. Flint Jack’s stone axes and flakes 
had the stamp of newness on them, but his successors have succeeded 
in imitating with almost perfect accuracy the natural oxidation of 
the surface of the flint, the result of untold ages of entombment, and 
the dulled surfaces, fractures, and abrasions of the water-worn origi- 
nals. Collectors of these primaeval treasures henceforth will do well 
to have nothing to say to any specimen of which the place of discovery 
cannot be vouched for on the most unimpeachable evidence. 

The art-frauds we have hitherto brought in question were all 
more or less temporary and sporadic manifestations ; but we are living 
nqw under a new- dispensation. The entire volume and aggregate of 
former times is, indeed, but as a feeble rill to the ocean of the present. 
An encyclopaedia in thick volumes would alone suffice to do it justice. 
Before we come to this glorious summer, this sun of fraud, it will be 
well to say something about immediately-precedent developments, 
and the state of things in general. 

During the long and leaden reign of classicism, as we have seen, 

* high, or fine art/ as it was called, and ‘ the antique * were alone 
deemed worthy of consideration, and few and far between were the 
daring amateurs who ventured to occupy themselves other than 
with pictures and statues, prints and coins, or 1 antiques.’ Modem 
‘curiosities/ articles of ‘virtu/ under which title are comprised the 
thousand categories of mediaeval ecclesiastical art objects, ivory 
carvings, majolica and porcelain wares, enamels and jewellery, old 
furniture, wood-carvings, Sec . — were considered as petit mattre 
frivolities, unworthy of the attention of the true connoisseur. In 
this country- 1 — and for the moment it is needless to speak of any 
other, for the same regime prevailed everywhere else — Horace Walpole 
and Sir Andrew Fountaine in the last, and for the first forty or fifty 
years of the present century. Beckford, his son-in-law the Duke of 
Hamilton, Mr. Bernal, and Mr. Magniac, were almost the only 
pioneers in the field, which, nevertheless, in our own time has 
thrown into the shade all others. When the French Revolution and 
the great Napoleonic wars broke up innumerable antique establish- 
ments, and dispersed to the four winds infinite art ‘preciosities/ 
such of them as were known to be marketable found their way, 
almost without exception, to this country. England, in feet, in 
those palmy day* of art-collecting was, indeed, the only market. 

It goes without saying that in such a state of things, when genuine 
art treasure* were difficult to sell and of little worth, there was lite- 
rally no scope .for the art-forger. It may be taken for granted, then, 
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that during this cycle of war and*tumultuous change Continental 
countries were virtuous ; there was no art-forgejy, for it did not pay> 
and such trade as there had been in this line became extinct. 

Then it was that England made her first essays in this business, and 
the reason that we have in our own time been utterly distanced and 
thrown into the shade by the renewal of Continental enterprise in this 
line is, perhaps, not that we are much honester than our neighbours, 
but that we are by nature decidedly less apt and clever in this respect. 

Some glimpses of what England did in this field in our fathers’ 
and grandfathers’ days is all I shall have space to offer. In the first 
place, there never was a more undeserved libel than that which has 
stamped Birmingham as a focus of art-forgery. Birmingham manu- 
facturers very possibly may have counterfeited the current goods of 
their French and German rivals, and by dint of cheapness even 
beaten them out of their own field. Probably moral scrupulosity 
never would have stood very much in the way of the production of 
art-frauds ; but the notion of wholesale business-men in Birmingham 
directing their energies to the minute elaboration of things meant 
to be filmed off singly and w ith difficulty, not sold by the gross, is 
utterly absurd ; it would not pay. Birmingham, then, ha& a clean 
record. London — at all events till quite recently — has been the 
almost unique seat of such art -forgery as has existed in this country. 
It was never — at all events till our own day — a very extensive 
business, always mainly an import, not a manufacturing, trade. 
Nevertheless, English talent, if in a small way. has made its mark, 
even in this branch, and fortunes, such as they were, have been 
made in it in Bond Street and Wax dour Street. A brief digression 
from the exact line of my subject may here be permitted me. It 
will tend, nevertheless. <o its better understanding. a 

The fine gentlemen of the opening decades of this century were 
the sjiecial patrons of 4 virtu,’ and at their head w'as the finest of 
them all — His most Gracious Majesty King George the Fourth. 
Sevres china, Louis Quinze and Ix>uis Seize furniture, or moubu, 
bronzes, mounted Oriental porcelain, snuff-boxes, and bijouterie 
in general — all 4 articles de Paris were the chief desiderata; whilst, 
of things of national origin, old English plate, miniatures, and 
Chelsea china were almost the only categories in favour. Years ago 
— alas ! very many — it was my privilege to be acquainted with a 
personal friend and ally of the Royal Amateur, his associate when 
Carlton House and the Pavilion were in their glory. From him I 
heard much ancient gossip of Beckford and Brummell and ‘the 
Prince.* Lord W., then a very aged gentleman, had himself 
been a great collector of 4 Sevres ’ &c. How the Prince-Regent got 
his art acquisitions over from France during the war, what be- 
came of BrummelTs snuff-boxes, hoy Beckford and his son-in- 
law, ‘the Duke,’ managed their art-dealings with each other, how 
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B. began,. and of Jarman’s trily doings, his Lordship loved to 
recount. There had, as I have before said, naturally been few, if 
any, forgeries of these last-century French art treasures of quite 
recent origin in the land of their production. The frnigrte brought 
over in their pockets their costly gold, enamelled snuff-boxes and 
the bonbonnitres and Gtuis of their wives and daughters, and, 
doubtless, trusty friends and old dependents kept a sharp look-out 
to save and put away for them whatever could be rescued from the 
pillage of their chateaux and town mansions. It was as Prince- 
Regent, and mainly in his earlier days, that George the Fourth got 
together the magnificent collections of Sevres, French furniture, &c., 
which are now a unique appanage of the English Crown. Accord- 
ing to Lord W — , the Prince’s prime agent and helper in the ac- 
quisition of his treasures was a French chef de cuisine in his own 
employment. This man established relations with the exiled nobles 
in England, and their friends and relations abroad. He frequently 
went over to France, via St. Malo and Brittany, and in returning 
shipped his acquisitions on board an English frigate conveniently 
stationed at Guernsey. 

I have alluded to B. and Jarman. B. was the flourishing pro- 
prietor of an art-dealers establishment, from which he ultimately re- 
tired after realising a large fortune. Jarman I knew personally after his 
retirement, full of years and notoriety. He was a dapper, ferret-eyed 
little man, dressed summer and winter in a black swallow-tailed coat, 
full-blown shirt-frill, and Hessian boots with a tassel in front. B.’s 
chief speciality was old Sevres china, for w hich there had arisen an en- 
during craze — so great, indeed, to have, in the long run, attracted 
probably four-fifths of the entire output of this famous ware to this 
country. An inymense piece of good luck befell him at the outset of 
his career in this field. Shortly after the restoration of the Monarchy 
in France he contrived, through an agent in Paris, to effect the 
purchase of the entire stock of old white Sevres ware then remain- 
ing in the ware-rooms of the State manufactory itself, probably some 
thousands of pieces. It should here be explained that old Sevres pate 
tendre china had, for some twenty years or more, entirely ceased to be 
manufactured at Sevres, it had in fact been superseded by the com- 
paratively worthless hard paste ware perversely substituted for it in 
imitation of Oriental porcelain. Thus, B.’s acquisitions were real 
and genuine old pate tendre china, covered with its inimitable soft 
and creamy glaze, left in the white, but fully prepared to receive the 
splendid coloured grounds, painted decoration, and rich gilding, 
which gave a unique art value to the ware. To superadd this 
decoration Was the task he set himself to carry out in London. 
But where were the old workmen, those inimitable art-craftsmen ? 
Dispersed or dead ; some of .them, perhaps, guillotined, as humble 
ministers to aristocratic luxury. B., it is said, could find but 
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one man in the country who cogld readjust their fallen mantle on 
his shoulders, and this man was a Quaker. It is certain that for a 
long series of years one Randall, a Staffordshire pottery-painter at 
Hanley or Burslem, was the indispensable ally in this business. 
The white S&vres was sent down to the Potteries as occasion required, 
and the decoration was carefully and minutely copied from original 
examples which from time to time were supplied to the Quaker-artist 
by his employee It is not recorded if the spirit ever moved the 
drab religionist to consider if his trade were a strictly orthodox 
one. B.’s semi-spurious Sevres ware was very deceptive. The speci- 
mens are usually of the minor models, chiefly cups and saucers, 
Scuelles, &c . ; probably he obtained very few of the ‘ large model ' 
pieces — the vases, jardinieres, &c., which, indeed, were never re- 
garded as articles of current manufacture at Sevres, and bo unlikely 
to be left in stock in any quantity in the preparatory stage 
when the change of system occurred. B., at the same time, dealt 
largely in genuine specimens of these high-priced works of art, 
for his trade was by no means entirely in spurious articles. It 
is said, nevertheless, that the genuine specimens which came into 
his i>otise.sMoii often received added embellishments at the hands of 
the Staffordshire Quaker, in order to increase their apparent im- 
portance. Seaux and jardinieres, for instance, the principal com- 
partments of which were painted with bouquets of flowers only, were 
improved by the effacement of these details and the substitution of 
figure-subjects and groups, Cupids, shepherds and shepherdesses, &c. 
This was effected by removing the original enamel painting by the 
aid of emery-powder and fluoric acid, the glazing of the genuine old 
'pate tendre being so rich and full as to bear out the new decoration 
again, when re-tired in the enamel-kiln, with almost its pristine lustre. 
This process must, however, have been a very risky one, and I 
should think it was but rarely adopted. B.s wares still very fre- 
quently turn up at art-sales, and amongst the gatherings of Sevres 
collectors — and many and bitter are the controversies they from 
time to time excite — dealers who know not B., especially on the 
Continent, buy the specimens in good faith, and stoutly resist when, 
from time to time, they are returned on their hands as spurious. 
Endless spurious imitations of Sevres porcelain ware have flooded the 
market since B.s days, mainly produced in France and Belgium; 
but for the most part they are coarse and vulgar travesties of the 
original examples, not likely, or, indeed, expected to impose on the 
really experienced china collector. B.’s Sevres wares, however, were 
of a very different order, and from time to time even the cognos- 
centi disagree as to some of them. 

Jarman's line was quite different; although he dealt generally in 
the higher categories of ‘ virttl/^his particular specialities were 
ancient illuminated missals and historical miniatures. His day arms 
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that'Of the palmiest epoch of English miniatnre-painting, and to 
fcrtmd no difficulty in enlisting any number of clever manipulators 
into his questionable service. Innumerable were the spurious 
Hilliards, Olivers, and Coopers, mostly copied from undoubted 
originals, which proceeded from Jarman's manufactory, and which still 
encumber the art world. Jarman's false miniatures are, in fact, well 
known, and abound in the shops and salerooms of London. Imper- 
fect or comparatively poorly-illustrated manuscripts were, moreover, 
enriched with additional illuminations, usually copied in facsimile 
from other books. Jarman's knowledge, however, was not on a par 
with his audacity, and the insertion of a copy of a Flemish miniature 
into an Italian book, or vice versa, and the wildest anachronisms in 
other respects, gave him no concern. Fortune inflicted on Jarman a 
stroke of ill-luck as notable as the good luck she bestowed on his 
fraudulent compeer. Jarman kept his missals and miniatures for 
greater security in a room 'in the basement of his house, and the 
missals were separately inclosed in tin cases; but, unluckily, the burst- 
ing of a sewer in the adjoining street flooded the lower storey of his 
premises, and it is recorded that the tin cases went off’ with the 
report of pistol-shots when the water, causing the vellum leaves of 
the books to swell out, burst them violently asunder. However this 
may have been, it is certain that the catastrophe was a deadly blow 
to poor Jarman, and it is said that he spent the last few years of his 
life in little else than laborious endeavours to effect the restoration 
of his damaged treasures. 

The wiles of picture-dealers have in all times been proverbial, 
they are as rife now as ever they were, though their ground is being 
shifted more frequently than of old, in response to the more rapid 
mutations of public taste, or the sudden caprices of fashion. 

It is no longer now as it was in the slow and simpler days of our 
forefathers, when old-established idols were rarely, and only with 
great difficulty, displaced from their pedestals — when, for instance. 
Sir Joshua, listening to his friend’s glib talk of 

Their Raffadles, and Titians, and stuff, 

Shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 

Titians and Haffaelles, as a matter of fact, are but little talked 
about in these latter days. People, at the present day, have com- 
pletely veered round. They no longer hold with Sir Oreorge Beau- 
mont, the despotic 4 arbiter ' of eighty or a hundred years ago, that 
a fine picture should have the rich brown tone of the back of an old 
'fiddle. Modern contemj)orary art has ousted the old masters ; pic- 
tures now cannot be too bright and glaring ; white, yellow, red, and 
blue, in the full unbroken intensity of the newest pigments, are the 
order of the day. Where are nqw the dark masterpieces of Annibal 
Cancel and Salvator? sunk and confounded in the sea of copies and 
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•pasticci ’ made from them in old palmy days, shunted about an 
unmarketable drag in auction sales, and valued only for the old 
carved frames made for them. Nevertheless, it was no easy task for 
the old picture-forger to imitate the murky tones and fine old 
crusted surfaces, cracked, shrivelled, varnished and revamkhed, 
lined and relined, of these old masterpieces; such work required 
slow, laborious insistence, with which their modem successors have 
no need to trouble themselves. These worthies have a far easier 
task : false Turners and Constables can be copied offhand in their 
new lightsomeness, for they have as yet scarcely put on hues of 
antiquity, while spurious Corots and Meissoniers, fresh from the mint, 
offer still less difficulty. New paint is a medium which the merest 
novice can manipulate successfully. , 

Probably almost the only forgeries of ‘ old masters * now produced 
are of the early Italian tempera pictures, for which a revived appre- 
ciation has arisen in these latter times. * Florence is the head-quarters 
of this industry, as it was of the original works. Both in England 
and France, on the other hand, the production of direct copies and 
more or le-^ (lecepti\e imitations of the more popular modem 
masters, which L in full swing, has completely superseded the manu- 
facture of spurious ancient pictures. 

To go into anything like full particulars in these respective fields 
would be far beyond the limits of the present article. One or two 
typical instances of fraudulent endeavour in each of them is all I 
shall offer at present. t 

A first-rate example of Italian ingenuity in the ‘ old master * line of 
fraud occurred to me only a few* months ago. It was an attempt for 
my especial benefit, and I cannot do better than relate the circum- 
stances both of the attack and the defence. 

The Italian dealers in most cases have affiliated correspondents of 
their own established in London, and from one of these worthies I 
received a photograph of what purported to be a fine Sandro Botticelli 
Virgin and Child picture, one of the usual circular ‘tondi’ in its 
ancient Florentine carved frame of fruit and flowers. The photo- 
graph obviously represented a very beautiful and genuine work, and 
I was somewhat surprised that in these days so notable a picture 
should not have found an immediate purchaser in Florence, and the 
more so as the price asked for it was unusually moderate ; moreover, 
the agent informed me that an incontestable documentary pedigree 
would be sold with the picture. Considering all things, these 
circumstances seemed somewhat suspicious, but the work itself was 
at hand for examination, and its internal evidence was alone of any 
real moment. Briefly, I went to see the picture which had arrived 
in London, photograph in hand. The first impression was d to- 
appointing, and it was not dissipated on careful examination. Very 
teareful scrutiny it indeed required, and it was only by degree* that it 
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became evident that the picture ^as neither more nor less than a 
fraud; the latest masterpiece in fact of its class. Whoever can 
picture to his mind the ineffable beauty, the. pure and holy senti- 
ment which irradiate all Botticelli’s Madonnas and infant Christs, 
will understand that these qualities are the first and most indis- 
pensable qualities to be looked for. Every other quality but 
these was in effect visible in the work in question. Yet, strange to 
say, it was just this undefinable but most obvious charm which was 
conspicuously displayed in the photograph. 

Strange, indeed, I ought not to say, for it was the one quality 
which could not appeal to the sordid simulator ; the rose had no per- 
fume to him, nor could the bloom of innocence be counterfeited by 
his guilty hand. Nevertheless, had I not retained the photograph for 
(Comparison with the picture, so wonderfully artful was its entire 
1 make up,’ that I confess it might have left me in some degree of 
uncertainty as to the rights’ of the case. A close inspection of the 
picture, back and front, revealed the following facts : the wooden 
panel was undoubtedly an original worm-eaten old Florentine panel 
of the fifteenth century, with its cross clamps intact, and with several 
old seals of former owners affixed to it. The frame was also ancient, 
and moreover certainly the one represented in the photograph, but 
it was equally certain that the picture was not. Little by little it 
became evident that the picture and the photograph did not entirely 
agree. 

Now, photography at all events is an honest art ; every twist and 
turn of a lock of hair, every quirk in a fold of drapeiy, and every sprig 
and spot of a diapered ornament will come out just as in the prototype ; 
but if the sprigs and spots do not absolutely tally both in number and 
position, there can be no mistake as to the imi>ort of the variations. 
In the present case, once the clue obtained, it became easy to discern 
minute but quite convincing differences in e\ery part, and the inevit- 
able conclusion was that the picture was a copy only of that from which 
■the photograph had really been taken. The documents, however, 
were there, and they were unmistakably genuine and circumstantial. 
What, then, was the explanation ? It was as follows : The picture 
really referred to in the documents had, doubtless, together with them, 
fallen into the possession of the nefarious Florentine dealer who 
concocted the subsequent fraud, and he immediately set to work to 
produce a copy of the picture on an ancient panel of the exact size. He 
then sold the original work, but in doing so he retained the old frame 
and the documents, astutely judging that the original would speak 
for itself and be in no need of auxiliary attestation, whereas the copy 
might require such assistance. It was not at all difficult in Florence 
to find an old quqttro-cento painted panel, with some ruined or value- 
less picture upon it, and on the ancient groundwork, taking advantage 
of numerous real evidences of antiquity, such as cracks, rugosities. 
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and other accidents of the anc^nt surface, the* copy was executed 
with infinite care and circumspection. So close and perfect, indeed, 
was the verisimilitude thus attained that even the most experienced 
connoisseur or expert might have been deceived had the case rested 
on that evidence alone. The photograph, however, spoke to the 
damning fact of forgery, and from its testimony there was no appeal. 
When I pointed this out, my Italian was put to as much shame and 
confusion as he.was capable of, and could only fall back upon the 
excuse that he himself had been deceived by * quel birbone traditore 
di Firenze .’ 

Now for an example in the department of modem pictures. Some 
of my readers will doubtless recollect a very notable occurrence at 
Messrs. Foster’s auction rooms in Pall Mall, some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago. The auctioneer’s motto is, of course, emphatically 
‘ caveat emptor,’ and I should explain in the outset that not the 
slightest blame or discredit for this business attaches to the most 
respectable firm in question. The art world then was startled by 
the sudden announcement that on a given day forthcoming, four 
grand gallery pictures by Constable, and two by Turner, the property 
of a private gentleman, and never before exhibited or described, 
would be sold by auction at Messrs. Fosters rooms. Which pictures 
could they possibly be, and to whom could they belong ? It was an 
unheard of and unprecedented event. The auctioneers were not 
allowed to reveal the name of their owner, but, in answer to numerous 
inquiries, they stated that he was a well-known connoisseur and 
collector, of the highest respectability and social status. The 
exhibition of the pictures previous to the day of sale, then, was 
awaited with the utmost impatience. The mystery attaching to the 
matter had aroused curiosity in art circles to the highest point, and 
early on the morning of the auspicious day a crowd of eager art 
votaries awaited the opening of Messrs. Foster’s doors. Very 
soon every art critic, collector, and every picture dealer of note 
assembled in front of the pictures, which, in stately and imposing 
array, did not fail to make their appearance. The excitement was 
without parallel on any such occasion. I witnessed the scene and I 
took note of the behaviour of the leading notabilities present, most 
of whom I personally knew. It was a curious display of human 
character on an entirely unique occasion. It is time, however, to 
describe the pictures. They were, in fact, imposing works of art, and if 
Turner and Constable again, in the flesh, could have stood before* 
them, their first impression perhaps would have been that of self- 
congratulation on this overpowering display of their own genius. 

The pictures were of large dimensions, some five feet or so long- 
and proportionately high. The four Constables formed a uniform 
series, they were of the usual English landscape scenery; the 
Turners, on the contrary, were of classical subjects, and purported to 
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be of the middle period of the master. Undeniably these pictures 
Wort striking works of art, and, if not by the masters to whom 
they Were ascribed, they were a unique and wonderful achievement 
of some one else. I say some one, for curiously enough there was a 
certain unmistakable kinship discernible betwixt the Constables 
and the Turners, certain peculiarities of touch and colouring, just as 
if Turner had worked upon Constable’s pictures, and Constable had 
in his turn rendered the same service for him. 

There was, however, a jarring note somewhere, and it soon made 
itself felt ; a sense of something inexplicable, if not certainly wrong, 
gradually became expressed in every face, and before long every 
shade of expression from that of wrapt admiration, blank bewilder- 
ment awaiting enlightenment, to that of absolute incredulity could 
be seen in the countenances of the assembled cDmpany. For my 
own part, I was not long in arriving at the certain conclusion that 
neither the one nor the other of the great masters in question had 
had anything to do with the pictures, but that, on the other hand, 
we were in presence of the cleverest and most audacious manifes- 
tation of art forgery on record. 

Bold and brilliant as was this memorable fraud, it was neverthe- 
less imperfectly conceived and not well carried out, and it was con- 
siderably overdone. Most probably some credulous amateur might 
have swallowed one or two of these pictures, but six at a time was too 
strong a dose. The forger, moreover, who was doubtless not yet a 
past master in the trade, had made one very unlucky slip. It was 
very soon pointed out that the pictures were in a considerable degree 
painted with quite modem pigments, tlmt is, with fashionable, 
newly invented colours, entirely unknown in the days of Turner and 
Constable. This in itself was sufficiently conclusive. There was, 
however, another test. Years before, a cunning Venetian dealer, in 
a moment of expansion, had given me a wrinkle a propos of a brand 
new but very authentic-looking Guardi, which came in perfectly 
opportune on this occasion. My Italian friend’s infallible detective 
method was to take a pin and try to stick it into the fattest and 
most unctuously impasted part of the picture ; if it sticks in, said 
he, it is new paint ; tiy it, on the other hand, on a real Guardi, 
and you may as well try to drive a pin into a china plate. And so it 
is. Pigments in oil vehicles, in fact, assume, in the course of time, 
an almost crystalline hardness, whereas for the first few years they 
are more or leas soft and easily indented. As soon as I could find a 
friend with a pin in his possession I imparted this valuable secret to 
him, and with this confederate witness proceeded to try my plan 
upon a comer of one of the Constables before us ; needless to say 
that the picture <tpight have been turned into a veritable.pincushion, 
for the pin stuck in on the slightest pressure. It was* of course, an 
onerous thing to* throw the first stone at these pictures. In the 
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course of the morning, however, Messrs. Foster were privately made 
aware of the state of the case, by persons whose authoritative com- 
petence was beyond dispute, and early in the afternoon, just as all 
London was being made aware of the piquant adventure, and a swell- 
ing crowd began to press for admission to the rooms, they wisely 
closed the doors and posted a notice on them announcing the aban- 
donment of the sale. 

The entire history and genesis of these pictures afterwards be- 
came well known, and their ultimate fate had a dramatic appositeness 
which must be related. They were the property of a rich but some- 
what eccentric collector, who, not long afterwards, at his death, be- 
queathed a splendid series of veritable treasures to the National 
Gallery. In the latter years of this gentleman’s life he had fallen 
into the clutches of a picture-dealer whose nefarious exploits had 
long been notorious. The pictures in question were manufactured, 
under the direction of that worthy, by .a needy artist, to whom no 
further allusion need now be made, expressly to be sold to the aged 
and credulous amateur, and they were so foisted upon him for nolens a 
sum than twenty thousand pounds When, however, a year or two 
afterwards doubts as to their authenticity were communicated to 
their owner, he adopted the singular resolution of bringing their 
genuineness or the re\ erse to a public test by offering them for sale 
in the manner related. The upshot of the matter was, that, notwith- 
standing the Sclat which had attended the attempt, the infatuated 
owner was by no means cominced as to their true character. He 
did not, however, replace them in his gallery, but, • pending any 
further decision in regard to them, sent them to be warehoused 
in the Pantechnicon, taking the precaution to insure them for the 
full amount he had paid for them. Strange to relate, within a few 
months they were burnt ih the great fire which consumed that 
establishment, and the insurance was duly recovered from the unlucky 
office which had taken the ill-omened risk. 

Audacious as was this English episode in the art-fraud line, it 
was after all a somewhat lumbering adventure, greatly wanting in 
finesse and delicacy of touch. Italian artists in that line would have 
managed it much better. The story of Giovanni Freppa and the 
Capitano Andreini, which I shall next relate, will show the innate 
superiority of Italian genius and methods. 

This adventure was a propos of the earliest forgeries of majolica 
ware. Its place was Florence, and the time about 1856. By that 
time, although the little towns and villages of the Romagna had been 
searched through and through, and it was no longer possible to ferret 
out majolica plates and drug-pots, or Hispano-Moro dishes by the 
dozen, there still remained a considerable treasure in situ. Tfce pyraep 
had, however, become aware that a rtgiftne of high 9 prices Apd poupr 
xnenced, and a veritable majolica fever set in in the. nqigh]x^uaod 
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of its original production. For the fine specimens which remained 
two or three hundred 4 lire Italiane ’ were no uncommon demand. 
Needless to say, these * lire ’ have now become pounds sterling, but 
the sums were thought fabulous in those days. The most coveted 
pieces were then, as now, the lustred wares, the Maestro Giorgios 
and Xantos. Fraudulent imitations of the ordinary painted speci- 
mens had already made their appearance, produced nobody knew 
where ; but the secret of the lustre, notably of the famous ruby tint, 
was a forgotten mystery. It is more than probable that Giovanni 
Freppa was the author of these earliest frauds. He was a notable 
curiosity dealer in Florence, a Neapolitan of gentlemanly manners 
and presence, with a singularly mellifluous tongue. Ser Giovanni, in 
short, was a very popular personage, and he was the friend and 
Mentor of every impecunious Conte and Marchese in Florence, most 
of whom, after the fashion of Italy, had, from time to time, something 
or other to sell. Whether instigated by Freppa. or on his own motive, 
a young chemist of Pesaro, after long endeavours, about this time 
finally succeeded in reproducing that great desideratum, the famous 
ruby lustre of his renowned fellow-countryman, Maestro Giorgio. 

Freppa, at all events, was the astute undertaker in regard to 
giving commercial value to this discovery. 

Silently and secretly, in conjunction with liis ally at Pesaro, Freppa 
caused a number of spurious Giorgios to be manufactured, and they 
were forthwith dexterously 4 planted ’ — i.e. entrusted for sale to local 
dealers, farmers, peasants, and other apt, unsuspecting agents, in the 
little towns nnd villages in the Pesaro and Urbino districts, where 
they were soon bought up, mostly by the peripatetic dealers — Italian 
and foreign — who were either travelling in the country or in relation 
with local agents on the look-out for them. One of the former worthies 
was no less a personage than II Capitano Andreini, a retired officer in 
Florence — a man as well known and popular in the art-collecting line 
as Freppa himself, and heretofore his frequent ally and coadjutor 
in research. Freppa, however, was not the man to let his left hand 
know more of his right hand's doings than was strictly prudent, 
and the Capitano was not let into the great Giorgio secret. The 
latter was a notorious gossip and talker, a vainglorious 4 pettegolo, r 
prone to dilate upon his exploits in the antiquarian line, and, above 
all, proud of his knowledge and critical acumen in that field. Un- 
luckily for all parties, nevertheless, he became one of the earliest 
victims of the newly hatched fraud. Giovanni Freppa’s intense 
disgust may be easily imagined when the Captain, with a more than 
ordinary flourish of trumpets, brought him a splendid Giorgio salver 
just hunted out for him by a correspondent in a little mountain 
village of the Romagna. It was a prize of the first water in the eyes 
of the unsuspecting Captain, and the price he expected for it was com- 
mensurate, not a penny less that a thousand* francs, even to his dear 
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friend Giovanni himself. To the Captain's utter disappointment and 
surprise, however, Freppa not only did not rise to the occasion, but 
even displayed an inexplicable coldness — the very reverse of his 
usual style and conduct. Giovanni, in fact, had immediately recog-' 
nised one of his own children, so to speak ; and he was so taken 
aback and annoyed at the contretemps that his usual sangfroid de- 
serted him in this emergency. Determined not to re-purchase his 
own property at an exorbitant price (which, after all, would have 
been his best policy), he unwisely depreciated the precious trou- 
vaille, and in the heat of discussion unwittingly let it appear that 
he even doubted its authenticity. This was touching the Captain 
in his tenderest point. #He, Capitano Andreini, taken in by a false 
majolica plate ? — the thing was absurd and impossible ! if ever 
there was a veritable and most overwhelming 4 Giorgio,' there it lay 
in all its gleaming lustre before them. The Captain, in short, lost 
his temper, and, snatching up his treasure* in spite of Freppa’s tardy 
attempts to pacify him, sallied out with it to the nearest cafe, where, 
amidst a ring of cognoscenti , dilating magniloquently on his own 
critical knowledge, he related his controversy with Freppa — that mere 
soulless mercante fas lie said), fit only to be a vendor of tin pots and 
*«ld boots in the Mcrcato Vecchio ! 

The Captain’s wrath, in short, was unappeasable ; all the attempts 
of mutual friends to effect a reconciliation were in vain, and the 
quarrel became the universal theme in every cafe, curiosity shop, and 
salon in Florence. 

The Captain, although on reflection not altogether easy in his 
mind, had in any case gone too far to retreat. The quarrel was a 
deadly one, and could only be settled by the obtaining conclusive 
evidence of the previous history and pedigree of the Giorgio, in the 
country where it had been brought to light, and consequently the 
Captain went off to Pesaro on that errand. There disappointment 
awaited him ; very little could be made out as to the real provenance 
of the plate, and that little was not satisfactory. In short, the Captain 
enly succeeded in tracing its possession and that of several others, which, 
it seems, had about the same time appeared in the district, to the young 
chemist at Pesaro before alluded to. This worthy, when brought to book 
on the subject, wrapt himself up in mystery, made vague and contradic- 
tory intimations, but either could not or would not give any clear 
account of how he had come by the Giorgios he had put in circulation. 

The upshot of the matter was that little by little the fraud leaked 
out. Now came the Captain's opportunity of retreat, but it was too 
late ; he had made too much noise about the affair, and it only rested 
with him now to expose the conspiracy, even at the expense of hie 
own reputation as a connoisseur. This he did by means of an action 
at law against Freppa and his coadjutor. The ultimate result was, 
I think, a compromise, and Freppa and the Capitano ultimately became 
Vol. XXX— No. 177 3 A 
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friendB again. They were too useful to each other to remain per- 
manently estranged. The Italian public were, nevertheless, duly en- 
lightened ; it laughed a great deal at Giovanni and the Captain, hut 
probably did not think much the worse of either of them in the long 
run. 

Although this affair was a failure, Freppa's next exploit was a 
triumph. It came about as follows : He had always had a laudable 
penchant for the discovery and encouragement of rising talent, and he 
had bestowed his patronage upon a young sculptor to whom he sug- 
gested the imitation of the works of the early Florentine masters, 
for about this time a demand arose in the art world for the rare and 
beautiful terra-cotta portrait busts of the old Florentine masters, the 
exquisite works of Donatello, Mino, and Verrocchio. Bastianini, that 
was the young man’s name, and it afterwards became famous, was 
set to work to produce a modern antique example. The result was 
an admirable masterpiece/ full of life and individuality, worthy, in 
fact, of Donatello himself, whose style was, indeed, copied with wonder- 
ful verisimilitude. 

The bust was consigned as the latest and most precious trouvaille 
from an old Tuscan jjalazzo to an eminent curiosity dealer in Paris. 
It created quite a furore amongst the keenest and most experienced 
connoisseurs of that enlightened art centre, and it was unanimously 
voted to be one of the finest Italian quattro-cento portrait busts in 
existence. Finally it was purchased for the Museum of the Louvre at 
a very considerable price, and duly installed as one of the most precious 
gems of the collection. 

The lustre and completeness of this success were, however, some- 
what embarrassing. Bastianini had modelled his bust from the life, 
the original being a well-known old man who combined the vocation 
of an artists’ model and a tobacconist. Amongst the Florentine quasi - 
dealers of the time was one Dr. For os i, notorious for his eccentricities 
and his enmities and quarrels with his townsmen of the like occupa- 
tion, and notably with Freppa. When Foresi went to Paris shortly 
after he did not fail to inspect the famous bust which had made so 
much noise, and he was immediately struck with its marvellous 
resemblance to the tobacconist model whom everybody knew, and on 
bis return to Florence he found little difficulty in getting at the truth 
of the matter. 

Foresi thereupon boldly denounced the imposition to the authori- 
ties of the Louvre, but no attention was paid to his representations ; 
the man’s well-known envious and unscrupulous character prevented 
any weight being attached to them. He persisted however, wrote 
letters to the Florentine newspapers, and sent them to most of 
the principal connoisseurs and directors of museums in Europe, and 
finally it became necessary to take serious notice of his proceedings. 
The aixthtnritfer.of the Louvre* thereupon kid the matter before a 
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select assemblage of the most competent and highly placed art con- 
noisBenrs and critics of Paris, one and all men whose names were 
of European celebrity and whose judgment was received as gospel 
truth. After a most searching scrutiny of the bust, these high 
authorities unanimously agreed that it was a perfectly genuine 
work of the Italian qvattro-cento period, and that Foresi’s representa- 
tions were malicious and baseless calumnies. The latter, however, stood 
to his guns. He had shortly before issued a scurrilous newspaper of his 
own in Florence, dedicated mainly to the abuse of his rivals and the 
showing up of the foreign art critics and collectors who disagreed 
with him. In this paper he returned to the charge week after week, 
accumulating his proofs in an overwhelming manner. 

At that time France was politically most unpopular in Italy, and 
the affair soon assumed quite the proportion of an international art 
duel. The Louvre authorities caused the bust to be photographed, and 
promptly Foresi photographed his tobacconist in the same attitude. 
The resemblance was absurdly convincing. Finally, Giovanni Freppa 
himself shifted his ground, and, making friends with Foresi, adroitly 
announced that he had caused the bust tojae executed and sent to 

i it 

Paris as an artistic trap for the* express purpose of humbling French 
pride. The proofs were now overwhelming ; it was a bitter pill for 
the French cognoscenti , and Foresi gave them the full benefit of it. 
The Italian public on the other hand were in ecstasies. Foresi, 
Freppa, and the sculptor became for a time almost national heroes. 
That all three were unscrupulous scoundrels mattered nothing. 
Italian astuteness had htunbled and outwitted French cocksureness, 
and in arts, if not in arms, their country had shown herself again 
supreme. 

Ser Giovanni became more popular and considerable than ever, 
the sculptor rose immediately to fame and fortune, whilst to the 
half-crazy Foresi was accorded unlimited licence to insult and crow 
over everybody, until fortunately death put a stop to his proceedings 
shortly after. 

Florentine ingenuity in the line of art frauds is at the present 
moment more briskly flourishing than ever. Fresh developments 
and other Freppa’s and Foresi’s have taken possession of the field, 
but I have no more space at present to bestow upon them. 

It is hardly necessary to say that art frauds are of every kind and 
degree of fiagrancy, from the most vulgar barefaced shams, such as 
are likely to impose only on the merest dabbler in the collecting line, 
to the infinitely subtle and profoundly calculated efforts, I had almost 
said of genius ; from the vulgar ‘ duffers ’ of fourth-rate curiosity 
shops produced by the gross, to unique masterpieces which perchance 
have taken months or even years of silent labour to bring to the 
utmost perfection of dissimulation. Of the first kind it is scarcely 
necessary to say anything, they speak ffor themselves, and th^ir voice? 

3 a 2 
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soon become familiar and cease to enchant. Of the latter kind there 
are instances which, as we have seen in the case of the Bastianini 
bust, have imposed upon even the highest authorities or left in doubt 
the most practised experts. Such instances are of growing frequency, 
and it is their elucidation which I apprehend is likely to be the most 
acceptable. I shall then take the first illustration which comes to 
my mind, for there is an embarras des richeeees in the field which for- 
bids methodic selection. The modem reproduction of special classes 
of works of art not primarily intended for purposes of fraud have 
of late years been so numerous, and have attained to such perfection 
of imitation, that when, as is often the case, they are impressed 
into the service of the fraudmonger, and invested with the delusive 
appearances of antiquity, which he so well knows how to communicate, 
it becomes almost impossible to steer clear of them. 

Several familiar categories of ‘virtu’ have in consequence of 
late years greatly declined in pecuniary \ alue. Collectors in general 
are never quite sure that they ha\e got the right thing; or, if they 
have, that their friends will believe in them. Venetian glass and 
Bernard Palissy ware are notable cases in point. The modem manu- 
factures of Venice and Murano ha\e so flooded the markets and vul- 
garised the ancient ware.-', that none but the raret>t and most important 
specimens, or to which undoubted evidence of long anterior pos- 
session can be attributed, have any chance of acceptance in the 
realms of la haute curiosite. 

In respect to Palissy ware a recent occurrence, which happened 
to one of the most experienced connoisseurs* in ceramic matters now 
living, will show what little chance the simple amateur now* has of 
escaping the snares spread for him. 

Palissy ware is one of the easiest categories to imitate. Specimens 
-can be, and indeed are now* currently, produced which are in every 
respect but antiquity identical with the originals. The common 
pipe-clay which forms the body of the ware is everywhere at hand, 
as in Palissy’s days ; and the composition of the coloured enamels 
and the methods of their application are perfectly knowm and offer 
not the slightest difficulty to the modern potters, whilst the relievo 
decoration of the original pieces can be either reproduced by 
moulding from them, or else imitated by casts taken from the 
sheila, lizards, fish, fern leaves, &c., which were the types Palissy 
himself made use of. In short, specimens of modern Palissy wares 
have been produced in France absolutely indistinguishable from 
the ancient examples. 

Curiously enough, moreover, Palissy himself was an imitator, that 
is to say, he availed himself of another man’s work by similar processes 
of mechanical reproduction. Simultaneously with the production of 
Palissy’s~ename]led pottery in the second half of the sixteenth century 
another celebrated artist, Francois Briot, executed beautiful work on 
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embossed pewter; in particular, fine rosewater dishes and ewers, 
decorated with arabesque ornaments in low relief. One of the best 
known and most popular models of these ewers and dishes was repro- 
duced, at the time, by Palissy in his enamelled earthenware by 
moulding from the pewter originals, and the pieces when enriched 
with his splendid coloured enamels were more beautiful and covetable 
things than the simpler prototypes. These ancient Palissy repro- 
ductions of Briotls pewter wares are now of the utmost rarity ; the 
dishes and ewers are never found together, and, in fact, very few 
examples of either are now extant. Some few years ago one of the 
dishes came into the possession of the connoisseur alluded to. The 
piece was absolutely identical with others which had come under his 
notice, and there was not the slightest reason to doubt its authen- 
ticity. 

The relievo arabesques were beautifully sharp and distinct, and 
the enamel glaze appeared to be of Palissy ’s most brilliant technique. 
The piece had been broken in several pieces and carefully put 
together again, but this was very often the case with such fragile 
specimens. At the back of the piece in the centre was an apparently 
ancient impression in wax of the seal, bearing a coat of arms, of some 
former possessor. This practice of affixing seals as evidence of 
possession, it should be noted, was a common practice in France and 
other continental countries a century or two ago, and in this case it 
seemed to indicate that some old continental collector had attached 
special importance to tips particular specimen. 

Nevertheless, in spate of all these seemingly incontestable evidences, 
the piece was a forgery. Undoubtedly, however, but for a mere acci- 
dent it would never have lost its character of genuineness. 

The dish was accidentally broken again ; the wax seal became 
detached from it, and underneath, in the p»lace it had occupied, was 
revealed a fatal and unmistakable evidence of fraud. The well-known 
manufacturer’s mark of a contemporary French pottery was disclosed. 
Endeavours had been made to get rid of it by abrasion, but as it was 
stamped into the body of the ware beneath the glaze, this was found 
impracticable, and the ingenious scoundrel, who had got up the fraud, 
had hit upon the expedient of concealing the mark by the wax stamp, 
which he argued would most likely never be removed. In regard to 
this instructive occurrence it should be stated that the maker of the 
modern piece had availed himself of Briot’s original pewter prototype 
just as Palissy had done before him, whereby he was enabled to pro- 
duce quite as sharp and beautiful an example, and of the same exact 
diameter. 

I have said that in respect to this country London alone had 
the monopoly of the art fraud industry, but on consideration I find 
that I must modify the statement. % Th$ provinces are now begin- 
ning to take a hand in it ; quite latterly — that i§ within the last 
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five or six years — there has arisen a widespread 4 craze’ for old 
carved oak furniture. This is a repetition of one which prevailed 
to a great extent forty or fifty years ago, but which died out when 
the supplies, which came at that time mainly from the Continent, 
became exhausted ; the Wardour Street ‘ make-ups ’ of those days are 
indeed not yet entirely forgotten. The pseudo-antique specimens of 
that time were generally heterogeneous concoctions of genuine ancient 
carved fragments of all periods and countries ‘ jumbled * together with 
little or no regard to congruity or style. Contemporary talent, how- 
ever, is capable of higher flight s . Downright full-fledged frauds in this 
specialty, not half-and-half impostures, are now the order of the day. 
Wardour Street has been entirely distanced : somewhere in the Mid- 
lands, and in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, there are at the 
present moment distinct centres, and a considerable number of 
astute individuals, occupied in the production of fraudulent imitations 
of old English caned oak furniture, chairs, dressers, cabinets, bed- 
steads, settles, &c., ostensibly of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods. These things are now making their appearance in the shops 
and sale rooms of the metropolis in superfluous abundance. Some of 
these impostures indicate a certain amount of archaeological know- 
ledge, heraldic lore, and local information as to old families, and 
their ancestral seats, not heretofore displayed, and so all the more 
dangerous. The initials, or names in full, and coats-of-arms of 
supposed former owners of the pieces, family mottoes or quaint 
couplets, are a favourite device of these new-school forgers. In this, 
as in all such developments, nevertheless, the tendency is to overdo 
the thing ; such embellishments are very rarely found in genuine 
ancient examples of carved furniture, and when they are now met 
with in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they may be at once 
set down as inventions of the enemy. 

In many cases these spurious imitations of old oak furniture are, 
nevertheless, very deceptive, the exact colour of dark time-stained oak, 
its shrunken and fibrous surface texture, and down even to laborious 
simulation of the holes and meandering tracks of the larvae of boring 
beetles, are imitated with remarkable success. But space now warns 
me to bring this article to an end, and I shall make but little excuse 
for terminating it abruptly. 

Starting as I did with the full intention of giving at least some- 
thing like the outline of a methodic essay on my subject, I find I 
have in reality lapsed into little better than discursive gossip ; per- 
haps, however, that will convey more real information to the readers 
of this Review than any more ambitious line I could have taken. 


J. C. Robinson. 
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Some imaginative persqjis have been pleased to picture the havoc 
which would overtake literature if all quotations from the Bible were 
expunged from every book in the world. We may perhaps apply 
the same idea, without irreverence, to a popular work of profane 
literature, and if we imagine all quotations from Pepys’s Diary ex- 
punged from the books in which they occur we shall realist very 
vividly the importance as well as the interest of the book. No 
historian of the .Restoration period can afford to neglect the con- 
fessions of the chatty Clerk of the Acts. Therefore we find that 
every writer on the manners of those times is only too pleased to 
find some illustrative matter in his pages. 

Samuel Pepys is so uni\ersally known now, and his work is so 
widely appreciated, that it is somewhat difficult to realise that before 
the year 1825 his fame was very circumscribed, and that where his 
name survived it was a staid and highly reverenced public servant 
that he was known. Jeremy Collier described him as *a philosopher 
of the severest morality.’ 

The treatment which the Diary has received at the hands of 
■editors is remarkable. As the length of the whole is considerable, it 
is not surprising that when Lord Braybrooke introduced the book to 
the public he should only print a portion of it ; but when the public 
enthusiastically received what was presented to them it might have 
been expected that the editor would have printed the whole in sub- 
sequent editions. Considerable additions were actually made in the 
third edition (1848), but from that time the text remained the same 
until the late Mr. Mynors Bright published his edition in 1875-79, 
when it was found that new matter to the extent of one-third of the 
whole had been added. It was then generally thought that all which 
could be printed had been placed before readers, but in Mr. Bright’s 
preface there were such ominous words as these : ‘ I have, therefore, 
published the whole of the Diary, with the exception of such ports 
as I thought would be tedious to the reader or that are unfit for 
publication.’ 4 It would have been tedious to the reader if I had 
copied from the Diary the account of his daily work at the office.’ 
The fact is that, roughly speaking, ab^it a fifth of the whole still 
remains unprinted ; but this evil is about to be remedied and a new 
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edition, to be issued shortly, will contain the whole of these passages. 
They are not of special value as telling much which was unknown 
before, but all have the true Pepysian flavour, which is so pleasing to 
his many admirers, and it is difficult to understand why they were 
left out. Much has been said respecting the passages which are 
unfit for publication $ but editors have been unnecessarily squeamish 
in this particular, and, although some passages cannot possibly be 
printed, these would fill but a few pages in all. t 

In the present article an attempt will be made to give readers 
some idea of what is still in store for them when the whole Diary is 
printed, by quoting only from those jjassages that have hitherto 
remained in manuscript. 1 All will then be in a position to judge as 
to the absurdity of the method hitherto adopted of leaving out what- 
ever an editor may consider to be uninteresting. In the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge, are six small volumes 
bound i n brown calf, which* contain the whole of the Diary, entered 
up daily for nearly ten years with such remarkable neatness and 
cleanliness that they have all the appearance of having been written 
at one time, or copied out with great care. They thus form a strik- 
ing contrast to the contemporary diary of Thomas Kugge, the 
manuscript of which is now in the British Museum. The latter is 
rough and untidy, and very much like the journal of an ordinary 
man. Pepys’s, on the contrary, is the work of a man who jwiid as 
much attention to the medium of communication as to the commu- 
nication itself, and was in all his actions a model of neatness. W> 
have said that the entries were made daily, and so they were as a 
rule, but there were exceptions. On the lGtk of October, 1G6J, Pepys 
wrote — 

Late at tlie office entering 1 my journal for eight dn\f. po«*t, the greutnes** of my 
business hindering me of late to put it down daily ; hut I lime done it now *ery 
true and particularly, and hereafter will, I hope, be able to fall into my old way 
of doing it daily ; 

and there are several such references to remissness in keeping the Diary 
up day by day. 

Pepys was in the habit of writing his confidences in shorthand 
and if this had not been so it is probable that the interesting character 
of the Diaiy would have been discovered long before it was. The 
publication of Evelyn’s Diary drew the attention of the Master of 
Magdalene College to the treasure that was under his care. He sub- 
mitted the manuscript to his kinsman Lord Grenville, who as Foreign 
Minister had become acquainted with many ciphers. Lord Grenville 
supplied the clue which was worked out by John Smith, then an 
undergraduate, but afterwards Hector of Baldock, Herts. It is a most 
singular circumstance that in the Pepysian Library there rested a 

1 It may be remarked that Hr Mynors Bright made a complete transcript of the 
Diary t although he did not print the whole. 
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little volume which might have settled the question long before, if 
anyone had taken the trouble to look into it. This volume contains 
an account of Charles the Second’s escape after the battle of Worcester, 
taken down in shorthand from the King’s dictation by Pepys, and 
written out by himself in longhand. Pepys was an enthusiastic student 
of shorthand, and collected a very valuable series of books on the 
subject, which are still preserved in his library. Through life he 
practised the art, find used it in drafting his public and private letters. 
It was at one time supposed that the system which he adopted was 
that of Itich, but it is now proved that the earlier one of Thomas 
Shelton was the favoured system. 

The late Mr. John E. Bailey, who was a great authority on the 
subject of shorthand, drew attention to Shelton’s work entitled Tacky - 
graphy (1G45), which was stated to be approved by both Universities. 
It met with such favour at Cambridge that at least four graduates 
celebrated its value in laudatory verse.’ One of these wrote 
follows : — 

What ! write n» fa^t a* speak ? what man can doe it ? 

What ! hand n*» swift ns tongue ? persuade me to it. 

I'll likely tale! Tush, tush, it cannot be, 

May some man say that hath not heard of thee. 

TIiin thou caiist do**, this (Shelton) thou hast done; 

Tliv nimbler pen hath many tongues out-run. 

Pepys was not content with the secrecy of shorthand, and when 
he wished particularly to conceal anything he was about to write he 
used the French, I^atin, Greek, or even Spanish languages. Then 
he changed his plan and put in dummy letters. It is impossible to 
believe that the idea e\er entered the writer's head that the world 
would read his confessions. lie wrote them in secret, and was sorry 
for his indiscretion when he unguardedly told Sir William Coventry 
that he kept a diary. Doubtless he was throughout his life delighted 
to be able to refresh his memory with the record of what he had done 
in the past, and he was unable at any time to make up his mind to 
destroy it. 

It is not likely that the man who bought L'Escholle des FiUes in 
plain binding, with the resolution of burning it after reading, so * that 
it may not stand in the list of books, nor among them to disgrace 
them if it should be found,’ could have realised with equanimity the 
publication of that which would disgrace him far more and give the 
lie to the * respectability,' to gain the credit of which he suffered so 
much. 

The Diary contains the unique discovery of the character of one 
who, though of great ability, was in many respects a commonplace 
man. On this very account it is a psychological study of the greatest 
interest to all human beings. Never bef ye was man so thoroughly 
honest in writing about himself, as the late Mr. Lowell said when 
unveiling the monument set up in St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street, 
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on tiie 18th of March, 1884. * Montaigne is. conscious that wp 
are looking over his shoulder, and Rousseau secretive in comparison 
with him. The very fact of that sincerity of the author with himself 
argued a certain greatness of character. 9 

All readers of the Diary know how much it was to its author 
from those pathetic words at its close : 

And so I betake myself to that course, which is almost as much as to see my- 
self go into my grave ; for which, and all the discomforts tfeat will accompany my 
being blind, tbe good God prepare me. 

That the Diaiy was closed in 16G9 is a still greater loss to us. What 
a flood of light would not its continuation have thrown upon the 
history of our country ! The whole period covered by the Diary was 
Pepys’s learning time. When he became Secretary to tbe Admiralty 
he had power, and acted ; and it is a grievous deprivation to us that 
we have no diary to refer to for that period. 

The very sincerity of the writer is, however, liable to mislead, and 
it is necessary to guard the reader against taking the language too 
literally. The passing uliim was put into words, and a little irritation 
at the conduct of a friend caused a character to be set down which 
did not really represent correctly the writer’s permanent opinion. 
We know from other sources that this was so in many eases. 

In these pages we see the growth of the man. The diarist had 
a universal desire for knowledge, and in his desire to learn he had no 
fear of asking questions. Thus we find him constantly dining with 
his clerks and getting information from .them. On one occasion 
(the 3rd of April, 1668) he writes : — 

So to the office, where all the morning to despatch business, and so home to 
dinner with my clerks, whose company is of great pleasure to me for their good 
discourse in anything of the navy 1 lm\e a mind to talk of. 

He entered his office ignorant of the simplest facts, and he left it the 
Nestor of the navy, acknowledged even by his enemies to know more 
than any living man. His name is still held in honour at the 
Admiralty, and the Earl of Northbrook, when First Lord of the 
Admiralty, expressed his regret that he was prevented from assisting 
at the ceremony of unveiling Pepys’s monument, as he wished to 
give bis testimony to the merits of Pepys as an Admiralty official, 
and be sent Mr. Lowell a copy of the following paper found in the 
Office as containing a fair statement of the diarist’s merits : — 

Pepys was, without exception, the greatest and most useful minister that ever 
filled the same situation in England, the acts and registers of the Admiralty 
proving this beyond contradiction. The principal rules and establishments in 
present use in these offices are well known to have been of his introducing, and 
most of the officers serving therein since the Restoration of his bringing up. He 
Wfcs a most studious promoter and strenuous asserter of order and discipline. 
Sobriety, diligence, capacity, loyalty, and subjection to command were essentials 
required in all whom he advanced. Where any of these were found wanting no 
interest or authority was capable of moving him in favour of tbe highest pretender* 
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Discharging bis duty to his prince and country with a religious application and 
perfect integrity, he feared no one, courted no one, and neglected his own fortune. 

Pepys changed from a Puritan (though probably never a strict one) 
to become in the end an associate of non-jurors ; but the change was 
quite natural and gradual, and we see how it came about. At the 
execution of Charles the First (when he was sixteen years old) he 
made the unfortunate remark that were he to preach upon the event 
of the day he should select as his text the verse, * The memory of 
the wicked shall rot.’ In 1660 he was apprehensive that an old 
schoolfellow, one Mr. Christmas, might remember this, but to his 
relief he found that that gentleman had left school before the incident 
occurred. He had reason for his fear, as men's careers had been 
blighted by quite as small a matter, as he very well knew. Force of 
circumstances made him a High Churchman, and he left his employ- 
ments a servant of the dethroned king James. 

All we know of Pepys from the outside does him honour, and he 
appeared to have walked through life with stately step until the 
pages of the l)iary came to enlighten us as to the thoughts and 
hidden actions of the man. For ever the dignity was gone, but the 
man became known to us as no other man in history can possibly be 
known, and in spite of all his faults we have taken him to our hearts. 
When we are about to judge him harshly we cannot but stop to 
conjecture how much of the dignity of the majority oi wise and good 
men would fade away if they were put under the same searching 
scrutiny as to moti\e and actions as Pepys delighted to subject 
himself to. It is just as necessary to correct our ideas of the Pepys 
of the Diary by the Pepys of history as it is to turn the Pepys of 
history into a living man by comparing him with the Pepys of the 
Diary. One of the greatest evils caused by the publication of these 
confessions is the assumption by the mass of readers that Pepys was 
a man to lie treated with contempt. 

The Diary is full of references to money matters, and we see that 
Pepys liked to make a little profit upon his own account, particularly 
when he was doing good business for the State as well. Thus on 
the 7th of October, 1661, he # writes: — 

To my office again, and then abroad to look for calicoes for flags, and hope to 
get a small matter by my pains therein, and yet save the King a great deal of 
money. 

This was a period of very general bribery, and Pepys was fairly 
free from the evil habits of his time ; but he sometimes got into 
trouble, and after the Dutch war of 1668 he, with Sir William 
Penn, Sir Richard Ford, and others, was charged with taking posses- 
sion of a prize vessel to which they had no right. t There is much, 
about this in the Diary, and on the 3rd of April we read — 

Up, and Captain Perryman came to me to tell me how T&tnell told hint that 
this day one How is to charge me before the Commissioner of Prises to the value 
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of 8,0002. in prizes, which I was troubled to bear, so fearful I am, though I know 
that there is not a penny to be laid to my charge that I dare not own, or that I 
have not owned under my hand ; but upon recollection it signifies nothing to me, 
and so I value it not, being sure that I can have nothing in the world to my hurt 
kn own from the business. 

Though he certainly had some pickings during his career, which 
we should not now consider to have been honestly got, lie had 
little to fear from an investigation into his affairs^ and when he died 
the Crown owed him 28,0001., not a penny of which was ever paid. 

The ruling principle of Pepys’s life was order ; we see it in the 
Diary, we see it in the fruits of his official life, but it is brought home 
to us more particularly in his library at Magdalene College. All his 
books are in good condition ; the catalogues are well kept ; and all his 
manuscript lists and notes are models of neatness. In that quiet 
room where his books are religiously guarded one feels in intimate 
communion with his spirit . On the 1 7th of March, 1 667-68, he wrote — 

So to my bookseller’**, and there looked for Montaigne’s Essays, which I hear by 
my Lord Arlington and Lord Blaney so much commended, and intend to buy it, 
but did not now. 

In the printed edition we are told that Pepys intended to bum 
L’Escholle riles Filles, but not that he actually did so. He really wrote 
much more on this subject. On one Sunday morning, the 9th of 
February, 1667-68, he was 

up, and at my chamber all the morning and the office doing business and also 
reading a little of L'Escholle des Filles , which is n might} lewd book, hut jot not 
amiss for a sober man once to read over to inform liimself in the Mlluny of the 
world. 

Later on in the day he went to his chamber again, 

where I did read through L'Escholle' de Filles , a lewd book, but which do me 
no wrong once to read for information sake. And after I had done jt I burned it, 
that it might not be among my books to my shnme, and so at night to supper and 
to bed. 

There is little more in the Diary about such books, and if he read 
others he must have destroyed them as well as this, for the contents 
of the library is strictly 1 proper * now. One of the latest entries 
refers to the catalogue of his books. 

May 24, 1669. — Thence home, and giving order for some business, and setting 
my brother to making a catalogue of my books. 

Pepys was a great admirer of women, and his dealings with them 
were not carried on with much attention to morality. This has 
always been known from the passages which have been printed ; but 
there is much more that has not yet seen the light. The strange 
feature in his character is that, in spite of his real love for his wife, 
be seems never to have realised that he was injuring her until she 
made this plain, and be only repented when he was found out. The 
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two were constantly quarrelling, but the quarrels seem mostly to have 
been got up in order that the principals might have the pleasure of 
a reconciliation. This, however, was not always the case. An affair 
on the 8th of October, 1664, was more serious. 

Lay pretty while with some discontent abed, even to the having bad words 
with my wife, and blows too, about the ill serving up of our victuals yesterday ; 
but all ended in lcn e, and so I arose. 

The quarrel on the 19th of December was still more serious. 

Going to bed betimes last night we waked betimes, and from our people being 
forced to take the key to go out to light a candle I was very angry, and began to find 
fault with my wife for not commanding her servants ur she ought. Thereupon she 
giving mo some cross answer, I did strike her over her left eye such a blow as the 
poor wretch did cry out, and was in great pain ; but yet her spirit was such as to 
endear our to bite and scratch me. But I crying with her made her leave dying 
and search for butter and parsley, and friends presently one with another; and I 
up, a exed at my heart to think what 1 had done, for she was forced to lay a poul- 
tice or something to her eye all day, and is black, and the people of the house 
oboened it. 

Pepys grudged liis wife new clothes, and so marked was this that 
Lady Sandwich had to speak to him on the subject, and after my 
Lady’s lecture he straightway went and bought some lace for his 
wife. One year he found, on casting up his accounts, that he had 
spent 551. on his own clothes, and only 12 1. on those of his wife. 

It is well known that he was constantly making vows to reform 
in certain particulars, but one of the most amusing of these vows was 
made on the 14th of January, 1GGJ-6G. 

Tic gone, I close to m\ papers and to get all in order, and to perform my vow 
to hnidi m\ journal and other things* before 1 hi*s any woman more or drink any 
v me, which 1 lnu^t be forced to do to-morrow if 1 go to Greenwich, as I am in- 
vited by Mr. Boremun to hear Mrt>. lvnipp sing, and I would be glud to go, so a» 
we may be merry. 

He was very intimate with one Bagwells wife, and with Betty 
Rowlett, \\ ho had married young Michel] . On the 2 1st of June, 1666, 
he is friendly with the husband in order to know more of the wife. 
He writes — 

"While at supper comes young Mich ell, whose wife I love, little Betty Ilowlet, 
to get my fa\our about u ticket, and I am glad of this occasion of obliging: him, 
and gi\e occasion of his coming to me, for I must be better acquainted with him 
and her. 

He used a curious jargon on these occasions, as * did baisser la * 
and ‘ ego did donner her a shilling/ 

On the 2nd of April, 1668, when he was out with Deb Willett and 
some other friends, be wrote, * Ego did baiser her manteau ; * but when 
he was taking leave of them he added, ‘ not baisant Deb, which ego 
had a great mind to/ 

This amour with Deb remains the most disastrous incident in 
the Diary. There are many more particulars than are printed, and 
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they -all" add to the painfulness of this break-up of conjugal confl*.< 
deface, as in the following quotation, 

October 27, 1668. — In the morning up, but my mhid troubled for the poor girl, 
with whom 1 could not get opportunity to speak ; but my mind mightily full of 
sorrow for her. To the office, where all the morning, and to dinner with my people, 
and to the office all the afternoon, and so at night home, and there busy to get 
some things ready against to-morrow's meeting of Tangier, and that being donq, 
and my clerks gone, my wife did towards bed-time begin to be in a mighty rage 
from some new matter that 6he had got in her head, and dichmost part of the night 
in bed rant at me in most high terms of threats of publishing my shame, and when 
I offered to rise would have rose too, and caused a candle to be lit to bum by her 
all night in the chimney while she ranted, while I, that knew myself to have given 
some grounds for it, did make it my business to apppase her all I could possibly, 
and by good words and fair promises did make her very quiet, and so rested all 
night and rose with perfect good peace, being heartily afflicted for this folly of 
mine that did occasion it, but was forced to be silent alxmt the girl, which I have 
no mind to part with, but much less that the poor girl should be undone bv my 
folly. So up with mighty kin dress from my wife, and a thorough peace, and being 
up did by a note advise the girl what I lmd done und would, which note I was in 
pain for till she told me she had burned it. 

m On the 10th. of the following month there were more upbraidings, 
and Mrs. Pepys complained of her husband’s treatment of her ‘ and 
ill-usage from the beginning.’ She vaunted her own virtue — 

the many temptations slie hath refused out of faithfulness to me, whereof 
several she was particular in, and especially from my Lord Sundwicli by the solici- 
tations of Captain Ferrer, and then afterward the courtship of my Lord Ilinrliing- 
broke, even to the trouble of his lady ; all widely I did acknowledge and was 
troubled for, and wept, and at last pretty good friends again ; and sol to my office 
and there late, and so home to supper witli her, and so to bed, where after half an 
hour's slumber she wakes me, and cries out that she should net er sleep more, and 
so kept raving till past midnight, that made me cry and weep heartily all the 
while for her, and troubled for wliat she reproached me* with as before, and at last 
with new tow’s, and particularly that I tumid myself bid the girl begone and 
show my dislike to ber, which I shall eiidcatuur to perform, hut with much 
trouble ; and so thus appeasing her, we sleep as well as we could till morning. 

Pepys’s wife was always doubtful of him, and as she had before 
made him promise not to see or speak to the beautiful Mrs. Pierce 
or Mrs. Knipp, so now she made him promise not to see Deb, but he 
broke bis promise. 

What would the various ladies of Pepys’s acquaintance have 
thought had they known that their friend was writing down an 
account of all the passages between them? It is a curious fate that 
they should pass through their own times with a fair reputation and 
lose their good name among the readers of two centuries after. 

What Bepys’s character was after the dosing of the Diary we 
ean never tell, and it must ever remain a doubt whether he reformed. 
In his last words he says, ‘ Now my amours are past, ’but we can never 
be quite sure as to the stability of his resolutions. The, gross im- 
morality of the* Court most certainly influenced the tone of the 
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general society of the country, but there are indications in the early 9 
portions of the Diary, written before Charles the Second was restored 
to the throne, which show that there was a very general laxity of 
planners among those who were neither Puritans nor Cavaliers. This 
laxity, however, certainly increased after the Restoration. 

In two particulars we are almost dependent upon the Diary for 
information ; these relate to the revived interest in music and the 
theatre in the early days of the Restoration. Pepys tells us of the 
setting up of organs, of the composers that were in vogue, and of 
the famous instrumentalists and singers of his time. lie was a 
thorough and accomplished musician, and the number of instruments 
mentioned by him is remarkable, and shows how much more general 
a liberal musical education was in his day than now. Chance 
acquaintances were able to strike up four and five part songs in 
excellent time and i une. The instruments mentioned in the Diary 
are the lute, viol, theoibo, violin, guitar, cittern, bandore, recorder, 
flageolet, triangle, trumpet marine, virginals, spinet, harpsichord, and 
dulcimer. 

It will be remembered that Mrs. Pepys was not best pleased when 
her husband took more pains in teaching her maid* Mercer to sing 
than he did with herself. This was not always so, for Mrs. Pepys’s 
performances on the flageolet were apparently highly appreciated by 
the diarist. We read — 

September 11, 1(H)7. — I to bod, hemp mightily pleased with iny wife’s playing 
so w oil upon the fliigi *olot, and I am rc&ohed that she shall loam to play upon some 
instrument, for though her ear be bad } et I see she w ill attain am thing to be 
done by her bund. 

On the following day Mrs. Pepys's ear must have improved. 

After the play we home, and then I to the office und despatched my business, 
and then home, and mightily pleased with my wife’s pLmng on the flageolet, she 
taking out any tunc almost ut first sijilit and keeping time to it, winch pleases me 
mightily. 

John Downes, the prompter of Sir William Davenant’s House, in 
his Roscius Anglicanu8 , gives very little information respecting the 
plays acted in the first two years after the Restoration, and for that 
period the Diary is almost our only authority. It requires, however, 
some considerable knowledge of the history of the stage to get out 
the necessary information from Pepys s descriptions, as he is somewhat 
indefinite in these matters and takes very much for granted. He 
describes plays, for instance, as acted at the Cockpit, but he does not 
distin guish between the two Cockpits, the public theatre in Drqry 
Lan e and the Court theatre in St. James’s Park, which formed part of 
Whitehall Palace. We can generally see which is meant (if there h 
no other distinction to guide us) by noting that the performances at 
the Court theatre were in the evening, while those in the^blic 
theatre were held in the afternoon. There were other OodkpitB 
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where the popular entertainment of cock-fighting actually took place. 
Pepys visited one in Shoe Lane and was not pleased. On the 1st 
of March, 1668, he went 

to the new cockpit by the King’s Gate in Ilolborn, but seeing a great deal of rabble 
we did refuse to go in. 

The prices at the theatres were high at this time, considering the 
relative value of money. There were shilling and eighteenpenny 
places, but the pit was half-a-erown, and the prices of the boxes 
varied from half-a-crown to four shillings. On one occasion Pepys 
would not pay the latter sum, as he could not see the whole play. 

October 20, 1667. — Thence Brouncker and I to tfu* King’s Home, thinking to 
have gone into a box above, for fear of being seen, the King being there, but the 
play being three acts done we would not give four shillings, and so away and 
parted. 

Another form of amusement which was in j>opular favour at this 
time was a visit to the meetings of the newly established Royal 
Society. Pepys himself knew very little of science, but he enjoyed 
talk about any new thing, and as several of liis colleagues were con- 
nected with the institution he was glad to hear them discourse about 
something besides business, and after hearing them he was often in- 
clined to hold them in higher estimation; thus on the 11th of 
January, 1664-65, he heard Lord Brouncker, the President, and Com- 
missioner Pett speak. 

After dinner to Gresham College to my Lord* Brunker and Commissioner 
Pett, taking Mr. Castle with me, then to discourse m er lus draught of a ship he 
is to build for us, where 1 first found reason to iippreheud Commissioner Pett to 
be a man of any ability extraordinary in any buMiu^s, and that most pertinently 
and masterlike, and great pleasure it was to me to hear them discourse, 1 of late 
having studied something thereof ; and my Lord Brunlu r is n i ery able person him- 
self in this sort of business, as owning himself to Ik* u master in the business of all 
lines of conical sections. 

A prominent Fellow of the Royal Society was Thomas Povey, who, 
although a very ingenious mechanic and a man of mark, got his 
accounts into such a muddle that it was found advisable that he should 
resign bis office of Treasurer of the Tangier Commission to Pepys, 
who being a good accountant himself had little r symj)athy for the 
other’s blunders. On the 8th of February, 1664-65, Pepys writes — 

TJp, and by coach to my Lord Peterborough’s, where anon my Lord Ashley 
and Sir Thomas Irfgram met, and Povy about his accounts, who is one of the most 
unhappy accountants that ever I knew in all my life, and one that if 1 were clear 
in reference to xny bill of 1171. he should be hanged before 1 would ever have to 
do with him, arid as he understands nothing of his business himself so he has not 
one about him thatalo. 

We hear further of this examination of rcrounts on the 18th of 
March following.' 
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At noon to the Change, and took Mr. Hill along with me to Mr. Povy^s, where 
we dined, and showed him the house to his content, and 1 expect when we meet we 
sliall laugh at it. .But, I having business to stay, he went away, and Povy and 
Creed and I to do some business upon Povy’s account ajl the afternoon till late at 
night, where, God help him, never man was so confounded, and all his people 
About him, in this world, as ho and his are. 

Lcyrd Sandwich and Sir William Coventry were the two men that 
Pepys most respected in the world. The former thought the latter 
had done him an ill turn when he was passed over in sea service for 
-Sir William Penn in lf>G5. 

July 5. — After some discourse Mr. Coventry did satisfy, as he says, my Lord, 
qo as they parted friends bothnn that point and in the other, wherein I know my 
Lord was troubled, and which Mr. Coventry did speak to him of first, thinking that 
my Lord might angrily take offence at his not being mentioned in the relation of 
the fight in the news book, and did clear all to my Lord how little he was con- 
cerned in it, and therewith my Lord also satisfied, which I am mightily glad of, 
because 1 should take it a very greut misfortune to* me to have them two to differ 
uIkho all the persons in the world. 

It is not easy to understand why the following anecdote of Henry 
Jermyn (afterwards Karl of 1 )o\ er J should have been left unprinted : — 

December 1, 1GG7. — Here I also heard Mr. Jermyn, who was there in the 
chamber upon occasion of Sir Thouius llarvej's telling him of his brother’s having 
a child, and therefore taking uwn\ lih hope* of 2,000i. a year. lie swore, God 

d him, he did not desire to 1 mm* any more wealth than he had in the world, 

which indeed is a emit estate, lmungnll his uncle's, my Lord St. Albans, and my 
Lord hath all the Queen Mother’s. But when Sir Thomas Ilarvy told him that 
hereafter you will wish it more, 1 By God,’ answers he, *1 won’t promise what I 
Vliu.ll do hereafter.’ 

As Henrietta Maria did not die until 1GG9, and Lord St. Albans 
until 1G84, it was somewhat premature to count upon his great wealth. 
There seems to be no doubt that the Queen Dowager was privately 
married to her Master of the Horse, but the popular notion that she 
lived in poverty in Paris while Lord St. Albans was living luxuriously 
does not appear to have been founded on fact. Sir John Reresby speaks 
very highly of Henrietta Maria in liis diary, and says that her Court at 
Paris was better ordered and more agreeable than that of the ‘ Grand 
Monarque 5 himself. 

Pepys dearly loved to have a talk with an old schoolfellow, and 
his comments on the past times are much the same as those which 
occur to most of us. On the 25th of July, 1664, his old friend Jack 
Cole calls upon him and tells him that trade is so bad that he proposes 
to turn all he has into money and go jto sea. 

• 

I promised him all the friendship I can do him, which will end in little, though 
I truly mean it, and so I made him stuy with me till eleven at night, talking of 
old school stories and % cry pleasing ones ; and truly I find that we did spend our 
time and thoughts then otherwise than I think boys do now, and I think, as Well 
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ft* he thinks, that the best are now. He supped with me* and so away, and I to 
bed. And strange to see how we are all divided that were bred bo long at school 
together, and what various fortunes we have run — some good f some hod. 

# * * * * 

The great charm of the Diary is its variety j* great and little are 

mixed up together, and the doings of Pepys’s friends and acquaintances 
are pictured to us at full length. He was always ready to do a good 
turn for a friend, and most of those who were connected with him did 
well in life. William Hewer naturally occupies 4 large space in the 
rfiary, but it is amusing to read so depreciative an account of him a& 
the following, when we remember the eminent position he afterwards 
attained to and the filial care he took of his master in his old age : — . 

February 6 , 1007 - 68 . — I to my chamber, when 1 , my wife and I had much talk 
of W. Hewer, she telling me that he is mightily concerned foy my not being 
pleased with him, and is herself mightily concerned ; but I have much reason to • 
blame him for his little assistance he gives me in mv business, not being able to 
copy out a letter with £cnse or true spelling, that makes me mad, and indeed he is 
in that regard of as little use to me as the bo\, which troubles me, and I would 
have him know it. Bv-and-by to supper, aud so to bed. 

Pepys lived for thirty-four years after the Diary was finished, and 
full and busy years they were. For the history of these years we 
mu6t chiefly rest upon his letters. These are numerous and inte- 
resting, and most of them place him before us in a very favourable 
light. Some have been printed, but many more remain in manuscript . 
in various collections. It would seem that Pepys’s correspondents 
appreciated his letters and preserved them with care. The 20th of 
February, 1689, was the last day of his acting as Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty ; but though he was out of public employment his later yea fs 
were fully occupied with business. 

Amongst other activities he took a lively interest in the manage- 
ment of Christ’s Hospital, of which institution he was treasurer. He 
continued as systematic as ever in the due apportionment of his time, 
and two letters to different persons, both written in the year 1695, 
are now before me, in which he complains that his correspondents 
have unnecessarily kept him waiting. To one of these he says, ‘ I 
would be glad when you are at any time prevented in coining to me, 
when promised, you would send me word of it, for I stay’d at home 
all Thursday expecting you, lest you should, have come and dis- 
appointed of seeing me ; and for y e raine, I would and will at all 
time bear your charges in coach hire rather than sett businesse aside 
on purpose* for you and not see you.’ In arranging for another 
meeting he says, ‘ It being Saturday I am stepping into y® country 
for a jittle aire till Monday.’ * 

Much has been Written about Pepys’s style, and these words will 
apply to the letters as well as to the Diary. We may allow that it 
is not elegant, but it has the superlative merit of expressing just 
what the writer meant to express. It is vivid and convincing. A 
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writer in the Athenceum in 1848 — probably Peter Cunningham — was 
enthusiastic on tKe subject. He said — 

* He lias the minuteness* of Dee and Ashmole without their tediousness, the 
playfulness of Swift in his best moments without his prejudice and his party feel- 
ings, and a charm over Byron and Scott, and indeed above all other memorialists 
that we can call to mind, in that his diary was kept without the slightest view to 
publication. 

Mr.'K. L. Stevenson m the GornhiU Magazine .(1881) was njjore 
cautious, but the result is the same in both instances. He wrote— 

It is generally supposed that, as a writer, Pepys must rank at the bottom of 
the scale of merit ; but a st\ le which is indefatigably lively, telling, and pic- 
turesque through six large volumes of everyday experience, which deals with the 
whole matter of a life and yet is rarely wearisome, which condescends to the most 
fastidious particulars and yet sweeps all away in the forth-right current of the 
narrative, such a style may be ungrammatical, it may be inelegant, it may be one 
tissue of mistakes, but it can never be de^ oid of njerit. • 

It is surely our duty to think well of one who lias instructed and 
amused us so much. I fear that one branch of his moral character 
must be given up as not to be condoned, but there is much left to be 
praised*. He was kindly, cheerful, and helpful to those around him. 
His ability as a public servant must be acknowledged, but few are 
ready to acknowledge his mental power, and some are so short-sighted 
as to suppose that he was a man to be laughed at. This was not the 
opinion of John Evelyn, who may be considered to have been a good 
judge. On the 19th of February, 1671, that distinguished man wrote 
in his diary — 

This duy dinod with me Mr. Surveyor Dr. Cliribtopker Wren and Mr. Pepys, 
Clenrk of the* Acts, two extraordinary, ingenious, and knowing persons, and other 
friends. 

Now we know that Christopher Wren was not only our greatest 
architect, but also a scientific man of powers second only to Newton, 
so that it is no mean honour for Pepys to be bracketed with him as an 
4 ingenious person.* 

Pepys evidently mellowed as he grew older. He gained the esteem 
and respect of his contemporaries, and he certainly deserved the 
honour in which he was universally held, I trust that the fresh 
extracts which I have been able to make from the Diary will give 
readers some idea of the pleasure still in store for them when at last 
they have the whole work in print, and that they will not agree with 
the former editors as to the tediousness of the matter which those- 
editors have thought fit to omit. 

Henry B. Wheatxjey* 


* 3 b 2 
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THE CHRISTIAN HELL 


In one of his moral essays, Pope speaks of a ‘ soft dean ’ who never 
mentioned hell to ‘ ears polite,’ and adds, in a note, * This iB a fact.’ 
The ‘soft dean’ appears, from the Guardian of the 3 1st of March, 
1713, to have been an eminent divine, ‘most exactly well-bred,’ who 
told .his congregation at Whitehall that, if they did not ‘ vouchsafe to 
give their lives a new turn, they must certainly go to a place which 
he did not think fit to name in that courtly audience.’ All men 
have not been so delicate as Pope’s dean, and there are very respect- 
able precedents in literature for calling in this matter a «pade a 
spade. 

Hell has appeared as well in the names of persons as in the names 
of places and of streets. An infernal topography would not be devoid 
of interest. A gambling-house is still commonly called a hell. The 
Hell Fire Clubs are notorious. In the seventeenth century they 
were also numerous. They were full of ‘ diabolical profaneness and 
immorality, and frequented by reckless and abandoned characters of 
both sexes.’ One of these sodalities consisted of the famous Monks 
of Medmenham Abbey, or the Monks of St. Francis, among whom 
were Dashwood, Paul Whitehead the poet, and Wilkes. Another 
was founded by Colonel St. Leger, or SalleDger. Another is said to 
survive in the Phoenix at Brasenose. 

Of hell as a place of punishment the natural history is not only 
interesting, but instructive. As a subject* of evolution, it comes well 
within the sphere of scientific inquiry. The chief difficulty about it 
is the vastness of its literature. The startling bibliography of reli- 
gious terrorism makes us sigh for the simplicity of the hell of the 
Japanese, where the only punishment of the wicked is to pass into 
the body of a fox, or for that of the Talapoins of Surat, in which the 
absence of what Addison calls < the fair sex ’ is the most excruciating 
torment of the imagination. 

Herbert Spencer, in his Principles of Sociology, has shown how, 
from the primitive notions'of .the primitive man, the notions of sleep, 
and swoon, and dream, the ideas of ghosts, souls, devils, resurrection, 
and another life in another world, have gradually and successively , 
been evolved. The conditions of being in the unseen and imagined 
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world of hell are varied. In Patagonia it is not regarded as a place of 
misery. In Mexico it is less a place of punishment than of relative 
discomfort. Thus,* a not undesirable Hades may differentiate into a 
Valley of Hinnom, and a dreary region of negative felicity into a 
Tartarus of positive pain. 

The general conception of hell, a conception primarily based on 
curiosity and fear, has been elaborated with marvellous ingenuity. 
For instance, the Hindu hells or Narakaa are one hundred and 
thirty- six. The walls of the principal of these are over a hundred 
miles in thickness, and their shine of fire is so fierce that they 
burst the eyes of those who look at them even from the distance of 
four hundred leagues. Jfama, the Greek Pluto, the Christian Satan, 
is two hundred and forty miles high. The hairs of his body are 
like palm trees. He punishes the damned by putting them in beds 
of boiling oil, sawing their bodies in two, pouring molten lead into 
their ears, pulling out their toenails and tongues, and a vast number 
of other varieties of torture. The mind, says Goldsmith with much 
truth, is ever ingenious in making its own distress. 

The general conception of hell has for many a fascinating horror 
like that of a modern murder and the subsequent hanging which 
brings so rapturous a relish to our hot rolls* at breakfast. It is an 
early sample of that remarkable human peculiarity which seems to 
delight in pain, that morbid tendency to self-torture which, not 
content with ills of the present, looks forward with quivering horror 
to other worse ills in the future. And the future beyond experience, 
if not beyond reason, offers an ample field to the fancy of the 
Jleautontimorumenos. The unseen and the unknown have ever 
presented an attractive arena for the gymnastics of .the imagination. 
But as the bee and the spider suck, we are told, honey and poison 
from the same flower, so we may extract pain or pleasure from our 
something beyond the grave. Generally, we prefer to extract pain. 
The Kaffirs, with only thirteen paradises, have more than double that 
number of hells. 

The primitive Christians, says the sarcastic Gibbon, were animated 
neither by the love of pleasure nor by the love of action. They 
were alike careless* of procuring private happiness to the individual, 
or any public benefit to the world. But, he concludes, c it was not 
in this world that the primitive Christians were desirous of making 
themselves either agreeable or useful.’ This passage, by the way, in 
an edition edited by Dean Milman, is curiously varied by the omission 
of the word ‘not.’ But Gibbon is perhaps a little hard on the 
primitive Christians. At all events, their hell is probably both as 
agreeable and as useful as that of other creeds. , Though, indeed, 
it shows less variety of fancy than that of the Hindus, it yet runs a 
very close race in the arena of agony with that of the Muslims, 
wherein the lightest punishment irf to be shod with shoes of fire. 
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the heat of which causes the skull of the unlucky wight who wears 
them to boil like a caldron. 

The pagan hell of punishment expounded, by Platonism was con- 
tinued and intensified by Christianism. Plato’s hell endured for one 
thousand years only. The hell of the Christians bums for ever and 
for ever. 

The evils of medieval life were transported into our creed. 
Buckle’s * barbarous fancies of a barbarous age,’ the, stings and fangs 
of noxious -wild beasts, and the yet more noxious human contrivances 
for torture, the rack and the wheel — evils at which educated humanity 
shudders in horror — partly original and partly borrowed from the 
earlier Tartarus and Gehenna, harmonised well with the severities of 
a time of ignorance, of a period of extravagant punishments and of 
extravagant persecution. As Christmas succeeded the Saturnalia, so 
the Furies of the heathen hell became demons, Pluto or Pan Satan, 
Avemus the bottomless pit, and Phlegethon the lake of fire and 
brimstone. Moreover, to the Oriental conception of heat was added, 
as also in the ‘Muslim hell, that of cold, the egregious bugbear of the 
Scandinavian Edda. Icy ponds were intermingled with meres of 
molten metal. In Measure for Measure Claudio complains to his 
sister Isabella, that most gentle of virgin nuns, of residence ‘in 
thrilliqg regions of thick-ribbed ice,’ and the bitter change of fierce 
extremes is insisted on in Milton, where the damned * starve in ice 
their soft ethereal warmth,’ and pine periods of time in fixed and 
frozen round. Considerable difference of opinion prevails in the 
matter of hell, as will hereafter be seen.* Ben Jonson satirically 
•expressed the vain disagreements of divines much perplexed there- 
about by Lanthome disputing with his puppet in a Bartholomew 
Fair. Mep may as well expect a union in the poles of heaven, as 
any unity of conceit in the matter of hell. 

The holy fathers have spoken of hell at great length. About its 
existence, its varied pains, its everlasting duration, its names and its 
place, there are many ponderous tomes of patristic opinion. Nothing, 
if we may rely upon common consent, ancient origin, and religious 
authority, is more certain than the existence of hell. It is proved 
alikp by holy Scripture, the holy fathers, and pagan testimony. It 
waft framed before sin was hatched/ Its pains are divided into 
general and special. A winepress will, according to -Jerome, be a 
general torture of the damned. The Benedictine monk Eodmer 
allots them fourteen miseries, seven of the body and seven of the 
soul. Mortals will be afflicted with both of these, and' so be in a 
worse case than the devils themselves. If a man, says S. Stephanus 
Grandimontensis, .were to see these miseries, he would not be able to 
stir a limb, and yould die incontinently of sheer fright. The special 
pains of hell are servitude, weeping, gnashing of teeth, darkness, con- 
fusion, despair, war, horror, fear,' weakness, the worm*, the society of 
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devils, and many more — every one of these supported by numerous 
authorities. Sinners will be punished after the degree of their sins. 
There is one fire only, but it will not hurt all alike. The peccant 
members will be principally punished. There are, according to 
some, many mansions in hell. Others deny this, and declare it to 
be one deep ample ditch. These maintain that, though there are 
degrees of torment, there axe no degrees of place. The damned will 
be bound together like faggots. The punishment of usurers, accord- 
ing to Adam Sco£us, is a too intimate acquaintance with boiling 
gold. The eternity of hell is demonstrated by holy Scripture, that 
is by the holy fathers. Radulphus Ardens, a name as happily ex- 
pressive as that of the R^v. J. Furaiss hereinafter mentioned in his 
sixteenth homily for the seventh Sunday after Trinity, proves it from 
the passage in Psalm xlix. 14: — c Death shall feed on them*’ It is 
not written he shall consume them. For,, says Radulphus, just as 
an ox # tears not up the grass by the root, byt so devours it that every 
day he may devour more, so the wicked will be for ever tortured by 
death, and will not be annihilated, that they may for ever live and 
for ever die. They shall seek death, as John says in the Apocalypse 
{ix. 7), and shall not find it, and shall desire to die, and death shalj 
flee from * them. They shall be afflicted by four kinds of evil — 
shame, fear, penitence, and pain. But their shame shall be without 
a covering, their fear without hope, their penitence without profit, 
and their pain without pity. 

It has been proved over and over again by others besides Jerome 
and Tertullian that the fire of hell is a terrible reality^ that it is 
-corporeal material ; that its constituents are probably sulphur and 
fluid pitch. The sulphur stinks. This is satisfactorily shown by 
quite a swarm of learned authorities. Infidel quibblings have been 
easily quashed. How can incorporeal spirits be burnt ? Answer : By 
incorporeal fire. How can material bodies be burnt for ever ? Answer : 
By the analogues of the asbestos and the salamander, or again by a 
certain salting antiseptic virtue, or again by an Omnipotent implant- 
ing in the fire of a certain force which burns but consumes not. The 
causes of its intense heat are manifold. There is the divine justice 
and the confined nature of the situation ; there is also the anti- 
peristasis of external cold. The fact of the intense heat is proved by 
the Cacodemon himself, who, thought liar, and the father of lies, may 
in this matter be considered a credible witness. At all events, he 
would rather lessen than exaggerate its force. Caesarius, a Cistercian of 
Heisterbach, says that in a town called Enthenich in Bonn, a certain 
Walter when sick saw Satan, with a face like a monkey and goat’s 
horns. Walter asked him about the fate of his late master. Count 
William of Juliers. ‘You know,’ replied the demon^ ‘ the district 
between Wolkenburg and Drachenfels. In faith, I Cell you, that if 
that district and those mountains wexfe both made of iron and set in 
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that place where the soul of your master now is, they would be 
molten antequam mpercilwm superius inferiori jungi posset — in a 
word, before you could wink.’ The colour of hell fire is probably a 
lurid green, no light but rather darkness visible. There is cold in 
hell, but no water. It is not improbable that there are corporeal 
worms, in thq sense of serpents, and immortal, of which some say 
they are as thick as the rushes on the floor. But this is a matter of 
subtle inquiry and abstruse ; and God, as the Muslim says, is the 
most knowing. This rigid and early doctrine of hell, elaborated by 
the fathers with more of cold — or rather warm — barbarity than of 
artistic skill, is always honoured with a prominent place in religious 
revivals. It was reserved for the later church to add those finer 
touches of adscititious torment which it is so difficult to read without 
deploring the savage and yet refined ingenuity of the human fancy. 

Forsooth a terrible thing is the mediaival hell. What is it? A 
bottomless pit where the, damned are confined under darkness in 
everlasting chains, a furnace where their fire is not quenched, a place 
of wailing and gnashing of teeth where their worm dieth not, *a 
Tartarean eternity of hunger and of tears of which one hour is more 
bitter than a century here of acute9t agony. A land of all evil, of 
every variety of physical and moral suffering, a land of lasting night 
and of never-ending despair. A deep fiery prison of divine fury, full 
of cries compared with which the cries heard by mortal ears are mere 
music, of pain to which all earthly pain is pleasure, of a stench to 
which the stench of rottenness is jessamine and balm, and of remorse 
of which all remorse here is but a picture or a shadow. Every body 
of the damned, says Jeremy Taylor, is more loathsome and unsavoury 
than a million of dead dogs. One body, says St. Bonaventura, would 
infect the whole earth. Any human idea of hell is paradise com- 
pared with what is really hell. We cannot conceive it. Suppose a 
man set in midwinter in a deep dark subterraneous dungeon, with- 
out fire, or table, or bed. Once a day, says Drexel, who has supplied 
this illustration — once a day let a morsel of bread hard as a stone 
and green with mould, and an egg-cup full of stinking water be 
lowered to him by a long rope. This state of misery would be a 
state of luxury to him who is in hell. The poor folk are closely 
packed in Satan’s hall — the German 'square mile, it has been com- 
puted by an exact ecclesiastic, would contain 100,000,000,000 of the 
damned. They are jammed together like grapes in a press, like 
bricks in a furnace, like the salt sediment of fish pickle in a barrel, 
like wood in a pile, like coals in a brazier, like sheep in a slaughter- 
house. 

And yet everyone hates his neighbour, and would tear him, if he 
might, to piece? wiih’his teeth. That noble passion, the queen of all 
the rest, the sun of life, has no being in hell. In hell there is no 
love. They would fcill* themselves, but they cannot. Theirs is a 
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life in death, a death 'that cannot die* They have no solace from 
past, present, Or future. Sleep never comes to them that comes to 
all* They feel not the season’s difference, they have no almanack, 
no stars. There is no clock in hell. Bridaine represents a tortured 
being rising from his bed of appalling agony, and asking What is 
the time? And a dull voice out of the darkness answers Eternity ! 

There is no clock in fyell. Only they hear the tick of the clock 
of conscience, for ever and for ever. The sick man, tossing through 
the whole night on his bed of pain, hears with satisfaction the striking 
of every long expected hour which proclaims the slow departure of 
the darkness ; but at last, at last the twittering birds salute the dawn 
with song, little by little the sun rises from his daily sepulchre, hi* 
pain slackens, sleep creeps on, and in the morning the faces of 
friends filled with tender solicitude surround his bed. But nothing 
of all this exists in hell. There, in hell, is no sunrise, nor Bleep, nor 
dew of dawn, nor tuneful song of birds. • Nothing but devils, dark- 
ness, desolation, and despair. 

Of the many curious hallucinations or impostures which have 
made such sad impressions on the feebler intelligences of the world’s 
childhood, the visions of hell are not the least important. One of 
the earliest sheaves of an exceedingly plentiful harvest of visions, 
cataleptic or otherwise, gathered by monkish industry into the holy 
barn, is that of the Irish saint Fursy, or Fieroy (as Milman spells it), 
in the seventh century, handed down to us by the Venerable Bede. 
It is distinguished by a comparative simplicity of detail. A monk 
of the ninth century, onh Wettin or Vettin, gives an edition of hell 
illustrated with considerable care and ability.' Why, he asks, is 
Charlemagne thus terribly tormented ?— the exact nature of this 
monarch’s suffering, cannot be here reproduced — why is a king who 
has done so much for the Church in this very distressing plight ? 
The answer is that he was too fond of making love to the ladies. 
Passing over the personal experiences of those inspectors of hell; as 
they have been profanely called — of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
Sainte Therese, and the Monk of Evesham — we come to'the interesting 
vision of Vaukelin. Ordericus Vitalis tells of a worthy priest of 
Bonneval, named Grualclielmus, or Gualchelinus, or Vauquelin, or 
Walkelin, who saw, on the 1st of January, in the year 1091 — the 
moon then being in her eighth day in the constellation of the Earn — 
a vision of departed and reprobate spirits. Among these an in- 
numerable crowd of women rode on saddles enriched with red-hot 
nails. The wind lifted them from time to time a cubit, and then let 
them drop. Of these several were noble ladies of the priest’* 
acquaintance* * Assuredly,’ said the priest, * I behold the ghosts of 
the departed, but none will believe me without tangijie proof.’ He 
therefore mounted on a black horse, intending to take it home to 
convince his neighbours. But his foot touched a stirrup of red-hot 
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iron, and the hand which held the bridle was frozen. A damned 
sonl, tormented for his usuries, and for haring taken a mill in mort- 
gage for a debt, shows him a heavy bar of hot metal from that same 
mill, which he is condemned to carry in his mouth. The seer is 
afterwards told that the mass he sang on that day has saved h™ 
from destruction for his contemplated larceny of the horse. In most 
of these visions religious rather than virtupus deeds are rewarded, 
and the punishment of immorality is less by far than that of impiety. 
After beholding many more terrible sights which the ecclesiastical 
historian has minutely recorded, Waikelin. falls seriously sick for a 
whole week. ‘ What I have written,’ says Ordericus, * 1 heard from 
his own mouth, with more which has escaped my memory. 1 
have told it for the edification of my readers that the wicked may 
repent of their evil deeds.’ In the next century we read the com- 
position of Tundale, another Irishman, in the reign of Stephen. 
This piece is in the best style, and approaches a Divine Comedy in 
prose. One thing in his vision is particularly worthy of record : his 
soul, travelling, through hell, asks the angel — its guardian in this 
perilous pass — how these tortures are consistent with the text * The 
Lord is good, His mercy is everlasting’ (Psalm c. 5). ‘ That text,’ 

replies the angel, ‘ has deceived many ; ’ and proceeds to explain the 
justice of boiling sinners and afterwards straining them* through a 
cloth — a method of torture not devoid of a weird originality, but 
suggestive of a culinary operation with a colander which lessens 
somewhat the grandeur of the conception. 

Matthew Paris, in his chronicle of the time of King Stephen, a.d. 
1153, gives an account of a certain soldier called Hoenus or Owen, 
yet another Irishman — it is* strange how Irishmen abound in these 
visions — who obtained leave of the king to v^it his parents in 
Ireland. There, remembering his sins — especially in the invasion 
of ecclesiastical property — he resolved to enter the Purgatory of 
the Messed St. Patrick. This was a cave into which if one entered 
truly penitent, he should be purged of his sins and see the tor* 
ments of the "damned into the bargain. With the license of 
the local bishop, the soldier enters that cave. Investigators 
hitherto had entered hell in the spirit only; Owen enters it 
in the flesh, and discovers a vast twilight plain in which he is 
grievously assaulted by devils, but escapes them by the utterance of 
a sacred formula. In a second plain he sees persons of evexy age 
and of both sexes naked, with their bellies nailed to the ground by 
red-hot nails of iron, and all nttering a common miserere l Upon 
these wretched ones demons ran, whipping them as they went. 
Hoenus is again delivered by the repetition of what he had said before. 
In a third plaig the people are lying on their backs, fixtures, with 
fiery dragons and flaming serpents and horrid toads banqueting upon 
the contents of Jjheir bowels. 'In a fourth penal plain the ill-starred > 
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damned tang- suspended over flames of sulphur by iron hooks in 
their feet, eyes, hands, nostrils, ears, navels, and other parts of their 
anatomy. Several pages follow of other excruciating agonies, but the 
reader has probably by this time had enough of it. Like Macbeth, 
he has supped fall of horrors, and direness grown familiar can noxhore 
start him. Besides, to adopt the phraseology used by one of these 
seers of visions, there would be an end to this article long before 
there was an end jto the torments mentioned in these books and 
others like them. A hundred tongues, a hundred mouths, and an 
iron voice would fail to describe them all. They are, however, species 
of genera which *have been skilfully summed up by one of the School- 
men in two Latin hexameters: — 

Nix, nox, vox, lachrymoe, sulphur, laquei, sitis, oestus, 

Malleus, et stridor, spes perdita, vincula, vermes. 

A neat mnemonic form, whereby to remember punishments of which, 
albeit tbfey are spoken of, as Jeremy Taylor says, ‘ variously, uncer- 
tainly and unsatisfyingly,’ it may be said, as indeed it has been said, 
that nobody can, without an express revelation, prove that they axe 
not true. ‘ 

The ‘infernal punishments shown by Virgil to Dante, who de- 
scended into hell, like Hercules and Orpheus and Theseus and 
others, including those mentioned above, are in this age of educa- 
tional progress familiar to misses who ‘ smell of bread and butter.* 
The following synopsis is merely intended to refresh the memory — 
so apt to languish — of the' adult. 

. In the very entrance and gate of Dante's hell are placed the 
apathetic, the indifferent in spiritual things, a neutral society, while 
on earth, in the matter of religious good and evil, which now fills 
the air with sighs and lamentations, an air stained by solid darkness 
and unpierced by the light of any star. Then in the first circle or 
limbo the unbaptised, among whom is Virgil himself, desire without 
hope. In the second are carnal sinners .tossed by warring winds where 
light is silent. In the third gluttons bitten by Cerberus are exposed 
in a stinking land to storms of hail. In the fourth are the prodigal 4 
and the miser, each pushing a heavy weight up a hill with his 
breast. In the fifth are the irascible 'under the foul and fetid slime of 
the Stygian lake. In the sixth arch-heretics smart and agonise iq 
tombs of flame. In the seventh the violent swim in rivers of blood, 
suicides are changed into gnarled trees, and blasphemers writhe under 
a rain of fire. In the eighth, or Malebolge , are pimps scourged by 
demons, flatterers sunk in human ordure, simonists with their heads 
downwards in equal and circular holeB, prophets with their faces re- 
versed — both of these punishments are probably new pad original — 
public peculators in a lake of boiling pitch, hypocrites under gilded 
hoods of lead, sacrilegists stung by 'serpents, schismatics, among* 
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whom is Muhammad, with maimed limbs, alchemists, forgers, and 
impostors, among them Ulysses, the hero of the Homeric poem, the 
victims of varied disease. In the ninth circle, which corresponds 
to the seventh or nethermost Muslim hell, Al Hawiyah , which, being 
interpreted, is the place of precipitous descent, the hell of hypocrites, 
the last, the worst, the frozen, traitors are fitly placed ; and among 
these, blue' pinched, Bhrouded in ice, and chattering like storks, are 
to be found, the most famous of that crafty crew, Lucifer and Judas. 

Of this long catalogue of post-mortem ills, the credit is far from 
being entirely due to the fertile fancy of Alighieri. The punish- 
ments of which he has given such minutely detailed and graphic 
descriptions were not all invented by himself. He is indebted for 
most of them to the above-quoted visions. His funereal song is but 
a faithful echo of the passionate fanaticism and barbaric fierceness 
of the fourteenth century. 

Suso, or St. Amandus, a Dominican professor of theology in 
the sixteenth century, in his Der ewigen Weyssheit Biichlih , in the 
chapter c Von immerwerender Pein der Hellen,’ has a touch of pathos 
followed by a conception of quaint originality: — 

Alas ! [thus the chorus of the damned goes up] alas for our woe aHd pain which 
must endure for ever ! Alas, oh, for ever and for ever ! vvliat art thou ? Alas end 
without all end ! Alas death beyond all death ! To die e\ery moment, and yet 
never to be able to die ! Alas father and mother ! and all we love ! God he gracious 
to you always, for we may never see you, never love you any more. We mu<*t 
he separated from you for ever. Alas separation ! Alas everlasting separation ! 
how full of fear art thou ! *• 

. . . Alas ! we want nothing but a millstone, as broad as the whole earth, and 
so thick and high as to touch the Heaven on every side, and let a little bird come 
only once in a hundred thousand years, and take awa) from the stone a piece only 
so big as the tenth part of a millet grain, we poor wretches want nothing else save 
that, when this stone is at an end, our martyrdom may have an end also ; and yet 
that may never be ! 

Quevedo’s hell in the sixth of his visions, written in 1608, goes by 
the appellation of Las Zahurdns de Plutun, or Pluto's Pigsties . 
This is rather a satire on the follies and vices of his time than a 
'deliberate attempt to portray the condition of the damned. Passing 
through a little door like a mousetrap, through which it was easy to 
get in, but impossible to get out, Quevedo beholds the devils busied 
in punishing with various pains the tradesmen who ruin their 
neighbours by selling them what is unnecessary at a high price, the 
poets who torment one another, the false wits who are confined by 
themselves lest their frigidity should extinguish the fires of hell, 
those who boast of their high birth and ancient descent, men of 
so-called honour, astrologers, hypocrites, and many others. Shelley's 
Peter Bell thejpwrd is written in much the same vein. 

In 1620 was published Decker’s Dream, in which the volume of 
hell was opened to him, wherein he read many wonderful things* 
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It bears the naive motto Eat Deua in nobis, a gitante calescimvs Mo . 
Decker passes through hell’s regions — 

Being mounted on a spirit’s back, which ran 

With mandrake shrieks, and like a lubrican. 

The lubrican adds a mysterious charm to the couplet. There is no 
remarkable originality in the Dream . It is the old, old story of 
agonies — 

In bbiling brimstone, lead, and oil, and blood. 

Such, says the genial Dr. Johnson, is the malignity of Milton that 
hell grows darker at his frown. Let us see if this be so. We may well 
imagine that human fanoy cannot add to the horrors we have already 
encountered. Milton’s hell* is situated at the bottom of Chaos. Its 
description is, in short, an antarctic region of fire and ice, of dire hail 
and ever-burning sulphur. Its distance from heaven is three semi- 
diameters of our mundane system. The stature of Satan reaches the 
sky. Four infernal rivers are introduced from the pagan theology 
In this geographical view Lethe is also included. On the other side 
of the flood of oblivion is a frozen continent. Hither all the damned 
are haled by harpy-footed Furies from beds of fire to pine in ice. The 
gates of hell are guarded by Death and Sin, in forms too well known 
to need description. By these ideal architects a long bridge is built 
from hell to the ‘ utmost orbs of this frail world,’ which, being inter- 
preted by Masson is, the uttermost circle of the starry sphere. 
Milt on’s, torments are more poetic, but less painful, we may suppose 
than those of the Christian fathers. Just. Georg Schottel, a con- 
temporary of Milton, added to the literature of hell his Iron \Yked 
( EUtemes Rad von der eirir/en Ubllenquaal) in some 300 pages, and 
Meyfart his Hellische Sodoma , in about 800. 

In 1715 appeared Jlell opened to Christians , to caution them 
from entering it, a translation from the Italian of the Jesuit Pina- 
monti. This book contains considerations of the infernal pains 
distributed like Francatelli’s bills of fare for every day in the week. 
The first consideration for Sunday treats of the prison of hell, its 
straitness, its darkness, its stench, and concludes with a prayer to 
avoid it. The book is illustrated with seven woodcuts of fantastic 
horror. The woodcut for Sunday shows a sinner in a cage fettered 
and in flames. He is pierced through with spears. Two monsters 
assail him, one above with the head of a panther, the body of a 
serpent, and the wings of a griffin, and one below of a similar 
composite form. Marks of their bites are plainly visible about him. 
This book, with its emblematic plates, passed through several 
editions. The last was printed in 1844. Successive artists have 
occasionally added to the original alarm. ‘ Do not,^ays Pinamonti 
in his preface, ‘ suppose that I have exaggerated aught. I have 
indeed failed on the other side.’ * 
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The work of Pinamonti is fairly familiar from Lecky’s refer- 
ence to it. It cannot, however, compete in any way with a much 
less known volume, published in the first, half of the seventeenth 
century, by Father Gio. Battista Manni, also an Italian Jesuit. The 
Eternal Prison of Hell for the Hard-hearted Sinner reached in 1692 
its eleventh edition. It was translated into German in 1683 with 
additions. It possesses four times the number of illustrations in 
Pinamonti,, and every* picture is quadruply gainful. Historical 
examples are added to every illustration. The book treats, in order, 
of the pains of the five senses, of darkness, wrath, despair, fire, immo- 
bility, eternity, and poisonous reptiles. It has a chapter on the 
multiplicity of torments, and on the want ofrroom among the damned. 
Tyrants, misers, drunkards, blasphemers, and unchaste women have 
all their specially devised punishments. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that absence of faith is the cause of hell. ‘Dalle quali cose 
tutte chiaramente si comprende 5 — thus the author — ‘ che la mancanza 
o la freddezza della fede sia la’vera cagione di tutti i peccati che 
sono nel mondo.’ What a contrast these two volumes of the Italian 
Jesuits present to the innocent loving-kindness of that tender-hearted 
village priest Who, observing his congregation affected to tears by a 
picture of the infernal punishments he had predicted from the pulpit 
as their possible fate, concluded his homily by this comfortable 
exhortation : — ‘ Do not, my beloved brethren, I beseech you, be thus 
overburdened with distress. I have told you of these punishments, 
as they have been told to me, but, after all, I really cannot vouch 
fortheir truth.’ 

A Welsh view of hell was given in the beginning of the last 
century by Elis Wyn, a Welsh parson, in a prose allegory called 
The Sleeping Bard . The reverend gentleman is taken by an angel 
to hell in his sleep. There is nothing remarkable about this work, 
except the donation to the devil of a family of three daughters — 
Pleasure, Lucre, and Pride — and the introduction of a new demon, 
the demon of tobacco. 

An original idea of hell was the result of the speculative inquiries 
of Jean Hardouin* This most learned fool, as he has been somewhat 
impolitely called by Peignot, among the Jesuits, was a contemporary 
of Pinamonti. He maintained that the rotation of the earth wa9 
due to the efforts of the damned to escape from their central fire. 
Climbing up the walls of hell, they caused the earth to revolve as a 
squirrel its cage, or a dog the spit. 

From the description of hell by Jonathan Edwards, that .sturdy 
theologian, one sentence will probably be found more than sufficient : — 

After yott shall have worn out the age of the sun, moon, and stars in your 
dolorous grease* ^nd lamentations, without rest day and night, or one nunuteV* 
ease, jet you shall have no hope of ever being delivered ; after you shall have worn 
out a thoisand^nore each ages, you shall have no hope, hut shall know that you are 
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not one whit nearer to the end of your torments ; hut that still there are the saute 
groans, the same shrieks, the same dolefbl cries incessantly to be made by you. . . . 

. Tour bodies, which shall have been burning all this while in those glowing flamos, 
shall not have been consumed, but will remain to roast through eternity. 

But still) even according to this amiable ecclesiastic) the damned 
will have one satisfaction. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
and theirs will be the unselfish consolation of reflecting that the 
sight of the hell torments which they suffer will exalt the happiness 
of the saints for ever ; for it will make them * more sensible of it) it 
will give them a more lively relish of it.’ Parents will see their 
children) children their parents, wives their husbands) and husbands 
their wives, in ineffable, agony, and prize their own* felicity the more 
— ‘ a sense of the opposite misery in all cases greatly increases the 
relish of any joy/ 

This is no new idea of Jonathan Edwards. In the third part of 
the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, .the great schoolman, the 
friend of Bonaventura, in the ninety-fourth supplementary question, 
it is concluded in three articles — first, that since contraries set each 
other in relief, the blessed in the kingdom of heaven will see the 
tortures of the damned, that their own blessedness may the more 
delight them; secondly, that since the damned cannot be transferred 
from their misery, the blessed will have no compassion* upop them ; 
and, lastly, that the holy ones in heaven will not rejoice in the pains 
of the damned per se> but per accidens , since they contemplate 
therein the divine justice and their own freedom therefrom. Thus 
the Seraphic Doctor. And Tertullian, in his De Spectaculis , antici- 
pates with frank delight the torments of his ethnic opponents. * Ah ! 
the broad magnificence of that scene ! How shall I laugh and be 
glad and exult when I see these wise philosophers, who teach that 
the Gods are indifferent and men soulless, roasting and browning 
before their own disciples in hell. Then shall I hear these drama- 
tists declaim in tragedies of their own passion, then shall I see these 
actors become yet more supple in the fire. Then will this chariot- 
driver appear one red with his flaming chariot,’ with other considera- 
tions of the same kidney. ‘ Tantaene animis crelestibus irae ! ’ 

The Eloge de VEnfer> attributed to one Benard, or Bernard; but 
probably written by the Abbe Quesnel, is, like Quevedo’s Pigsties , 
merely a picture of humanity and a satire on the foolish fashions of 
the time. The reader must be sick and tired, says the author, of the 
n um erous descriptions of hell torments. He therefore proposes, for a 
change, to write in praise of hell. It is a strange subject perhaps of 
praise, but the learned Erasmus has written in praise of folly, and the 
elegant Lucian in praise of a fly. The nq£ore of the work is shown 
by its commencement. All good things are placedjR the middle. 
The mean is golden. The kernel is in the centre of the firait* 
Jerusalem is in the centre of the habitable globe. The son is in the 
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centre of onr cosmic system. Hell is in the centre of the earth. The 
broad way is easier than the strait. Philosophers, politicians, poets, 
historians, artists, mathematicians, the bravest men, the fairest* 
women, the best society, we find them all in hell. 

Chateaubriand, in Les Martyrs , gives a more modern and less 
horrible idea of hell than has yet been presented to the reader. The 
pain in Les Martyrs endured by the damned is rather moral than 
.physical, and no minute detail of torture is attempted. The book 
is big with pretty passages. Satan is dragged down to hell by the 
weight of his own wickedness. Though the king of that dismal 
domain, he himself is appalled by its lugubrious sounds. Death, a 
skeleton, appears like a black stain upon the flames which burn and 
leap behind her. The livid rays of infernal light pass through the 
hollows of her bones. Satan mocks the cries of the poor — placed in 
hell by Chateaubriand probably for the first time — calling them the 
enemies of all exalted abo\e them by education or by morals. In the 
centre of the abyss of hell, in the midst of an ocean of blood and 
tears, a black castle stands, beaten by eternal storms: This is 
Satan’s home. A barren tree is before its door, and on its windy 
summit waves the fallen archangel’s standard of pride half consumed 
by the divine lightning. 

In JPolldk’s Course of Time , published in the first quarter of the 
present century, we have several graphic and interesting pictures; 
notably of the wall of fiery adamant so high that Hope cannot fly 
over it, of the sad figures traced in fire, of the worm that never dies 
feeding upon a quivering heart — pictures -described, without much 
pretence to originality, but with considerable unction, in blank vert^e. 

The Breve fra Helvede , written by V. A. Thisted, under the 
pseudonym of M. Rowel, published in 18 GC at Copenhagen, present 
consciousness and memory as hell's only torments. Thisted, both in 
his sobriety and in his satire, reminds the reader of Quevedo; Not 
inferior to the best pictqres of the Spanish wit are those of Pilate 
ever washing his hands, like Lady Macbeth, to efface the stain of 
blood, and ever asking, * What is truth ? ’ Of Judas, with a noose 
about his neck, and thirty pieces of silver burning his palm, Which 
return to him as often as he casts them away, while he repeats in- 
cessantly, * What is that to us ? see thou to that ! * Of the servant of 
the high priest with shrivelled fingers crying again and again, 
‘ Why smotest thou me ? ’ Curious things are told us, too, in this 
book. Hell has its churches, and its sensational preachers, but there 
are no children in hqll. It has its theatres, balls, novels, and finally 
its post-office, of which the peculiarity is that there the applicant is 
compelled to receive tljje letters he himself has written, and all 
his scandal-dweminating, anonymous lying epistles bum holes in his 
compulsorily outstretched hand. 

Passing over the contributions of Swedenborg and Blake, the 
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reader arrives at a recently published tract, The Sight of Hell 9 
written for children by the Rev. J. Furniss. This gives a detailed 
description of many terrible tortures. A girl of sixteen stands with 
bare feet upon a red-hot floor. A boy with flames issuing from his 
ears is immersed up to his neck in a boiling kettle. A little child 
utters shrieks of agony in a burning oven. Matthew Horbery’s 
Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine concerning the duration of 
Future Punishment — a work bristling with sacred texts and originally 
written against Whiston in 1744 — was republished not more than a 
dozen years ago. And there is more than one edition in the present 
century, besides a Dutch translation in 1860, of the Sighs from Hell ; 
or Groans of a Damned •Soul , an unfamiliar sample of the familiar 
eloquence of Bunyan. A curious entry in the bibliography of this 
subject, that of Henri Johanet’s Descente anx Enfers — which is 
merely a topographic study of the Bay of Naples and its vicinity — 
recalls Gosse’s On Viol and Flute 9 which, has been referred to. as a 
treatise on musical instruments. 

There is no space in the present article to do more than allude to 
the representation of hell in the mystery plays, and in church sculp- 
ture. On either of these topics an essay might be written. The sermons 
upon hell of such saints as Bonaventura and Dominic, preached at 
midnight, with a sudden and dramatic extinguishment of candles, are 
in their way as interesting and effective as the numerous pictures of 
hell by the ancient artists. For the painters of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries Dante was the general guide. Sandro Botticelli’s 
engravings illustrate every circumstance of the Divine Comedy. Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole has not succeeded in making his demons terrible, 
but en revanche he has made them fat. The Orcagnas, both Bernard 
and Andrea, Jacques Callot and Peter Breughel the younger, have 
contributed largely to the infernal Nigaristan. Peter, indeed, was 
called Hell Breughel. Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, with its 
pagan bark of Charon and its revenge on Biagio, is of course well 
known. 

The place of hell has given rise to very wide divergence of theo- 
logical doctrine. It is the darkened air of Chaos, it is the waters above 
the firmament, it is the valley of Jehoshaphat, it is the poles, it is the 
antipodes, it is Mars, it is, as Plutarch also opined,* the moon. It is 
clearly not any burning mountain, such as Hecla, JEtna, or Vesuvius, 
as some fatuous folk have maintained, because these mountains are 
not for ever vomiting fire. The general, and perhaps the orthodox, 
opinion — this assertion is made with considerable doubt — places hell 
in the earth’s centre. Such appears to be the conviction of Tertullian 
and others, borrowed perhaps from Plato’s Fhcvdo ; Jeremy Drexel, 
writing in 1680, deduces it from the history of Korpfe Objections 
were very soon started to this belief, such as the absence of air, the 
presence of water, the combustion of the earth, and the insufficiency 
Vol. XXX— No. 177 3 C 
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of room. Then rose up one Tobias Swindon, M.A., a rector of Cuxton 
in Kent, and published in 1797 a book well stuffed with recondite 
* erudition, showing that the local hell is, in # all probability, the sun. 
The spots upon that fiery orb are possibly clotted companies of 
damned souls. 

The idea of locating hell in the sun was promulgated more than 
a century before the time of Swinden by Sandys in his Travels , but 
he speaks of the Muslim and not of the Christian Tartarus. The 
religious tenets entertained by the Mahommedans — who have by the 
way an especial hell for Christians, the third of the seven, called 
Hntamah , which, being interpreted, is the place of breaking — exceed, 
according to Sandys, the vanity of dreams and all old wives’ fables. 
For they declare that Cain will be the ringleader of the damned ; 
that the burning globe of the sun will be their continent ; and that 
the Devil or Iblis will be ultimately annihilated. 

About the shape of hell another question arises. Is it oblong, 
square, circular, or pyramidal ? It is probably circular, but its area 
is uncertain. 

In the matter of hell’s inhabitants, also, declarations greatly differ. 
When Elizabeth died and James the First came in, an Irish priest 
thus expressed it : — ‘ Eiizabetha in Orcum detrusa, successit Jacobus 
alter haereticus.’ 4 You will ask,’ says Selden, who relates this story, 
‘why did they use such language in their Church ? Answer: Why 
does the nurse tell the child of Raw-head and Bloody-bones ? To 
keep it in awe!’ Mediaeval ecclesiastics commonly placed in liell 
their enemies and opponents. Still we cotamonly say a j udgnient 
falls upon a man for something in him we cannot abide. Much 
more than two-thirds of the human race must necessarily be turned 
into hell, according to those who set therein all the heathen. By 
numerous authors, the wisest and best men of antiquity — Plato, Aris- 
totle, Socrates, Trajan, and Epictetus — the most moral and religious 
votaries of alien creeds are confounded in the penal pit with the most 
execrable of mankind. Dr. Emmons, an American clergyman of 
repute, in the earlier half of the present century, in a remarkably 
impartial sermon On the Hopeless State of the Heathen , damns 
atheists, deists, heretics and heathen alike. The future state of man, 
it seems to some, depends upon his views of predestination. Dr. 
Prideaux told his auditoxy they are damned who do not believe in 
this, and in original sin and in other matters of a similar nature. 
Very few in this business are so liberal as Luther, who spoke of 
Cicero as c ein weiser und fieissiger Mann ; ich hoflfe unser lieber 
Gott werde ihm und seines gleichen gnadig sein.’ 

The most interesting book on the future state of the heathen 
was written b^^xanci^Collio, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, De a/nimabus Paganorum libri quinque. This work, 
which is full of learned arguments and quotations, contains some 
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900 pages. Its reach extends from Melchisedec to Tertullian, and 
it embraces Orpheus, Homer, the Seven Wise Men, the Sibyls, the 
Magi, Apollonius Tyaneus, and many more. About the souls of the 
Queen of Sheba and Hermes Trismegistus Collio declines to express 
an opinion. He supposes that the friends of Job, the midwives 
Sephora and Phua, Melchisedec and Solomon, are exulting in the 
beatitude of the blest, but that Balaam, Nebuchadnezzar and 
Tertullian are irrecoverably damned. In this list of the. lost Origen 
is commonly included. Etienne Binet, who wrote a whole book 
about Origen’s future state, puts the matter, like Cornellius in his 
Esactisaima ivfantium in limbo clawsorum querda etc., in a legal 
form. The judge defers his opinion sine die , but Binet thinks that 
the evidence, on the whole, is in favour of the Saint’s acquittal. 
Others besides Origen have had books devoted solely to a considera- 
tion of their condition after death. Among them are Pythagoras, 
Seneca, and Thomas a Becket. Swedenborg is said to have set David 
and Paul among the damned, but made George the Second and Louis 
the Fourteenth into angels. The Rev. R. W. Dibdin, M.A., minister 
of the West Street Episcopal Chapel, St. Giles, thinks, in a sermon 
entitled The Patriot Palmerston, ivas he saved ! that the Lord may 
have had mercy on him though at the eleventh hour. 

Of devils, Gulielmus Parisiensis has found on an exact computa- 
tion that there are 44,1:55, .356, but it has been said that they vastly 
exceed that number. Their external forms and internal charac- 
teristics have been minutely described. Their bodies are not terres- 
trial, but, according to thfe Church scholastics, something analogous. 
John Wier, a physician of Glebes, convinced that this world is 
peopled by crowds of devils, wrote in 1576 a book of some thousand 
folio pages, which is one of our chief sources of information on the 
subject. He makes 72 princes of devils with 7,405,926 subjects. 
He may have owed this information to his master, Cornelius 
Agrippa. Collin de Plancy, in his Dictionnaire Infernal , has 
given pictorial illustrations to supplement Wier. The figure of a 
devil, generically, is that of a goat with two horns in front and 
two ’behind ; but he also appears as a frog, a fly, a donkey, and a 
spider. Blake saw him as a swimming spider. He assumes, shortly, 
every shape except that of a dove and of a lamb. By Europeans 
he is commonly painted black. The Africans prefer a white devil. 
That old serpent Satan, the supreme Prince of this world, of the 
powers of the air, and of darkness, Lucifer the devil par excellence , 
is described as a great red dragon with seven crowned heads, ten 
horns, and a huge tail. He has two deputies, one of the sea, having 
three crowns more than his master, displayed with the body of a 
leopard, the feet of a bear, and the tail of a lion ; the .other of the 
earth, known as the beast, with two horns only. Lucifer, who spoke 
with Eve, being bound in Tartarus, is, 'according to some authorities, 

3 c 2 
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not busied with this world, and Beelzebub is his lieutenant here. 
The demons are divided into hierarchies, and one is preferred before 
another. There is, moreover, a division of demons into those of air, 
who are concerned with storms and lightning, those of earth, who 
bring sickness and death, and those of water, who busy themselves 
about wrecks. Some of the most important demons are named by 
the pupil of Cornelius Agrippa : Sytry, Nibhas, Morax, Nisroch, Otis, 
Pruflas, Oray, Tartac, Valefar, and Char. Chax, $r Scox, is described 
as like a stork, with a thin hoarse voice. He can take away the 
sight and the hearing. He can also take away (from their right 
owners) money and horses. He is addicted to lying, save when he 
is introduced into a triangle, when he will immediately speak of 
hidden treasures. He rules over thirty legions of devils. 

As to the number of the damned there is also dissent. Some, as 
Caelius Secundus Curio, in his Amplitude of the Heavenly Realm, 
suppose that the number j of the saved will be much greater. Pru- 
dentius, a Christian poet of the fourth century, opined that a few 
only would be damned — 

jiaupo’-qm* non piorum 
Pntitur poriiv m aMuin. 


Others think the number will be much loss ; and others, again, that 
it will be equal. But Dr. Lewis du Moulin, a professor of history 
at Oxford in 1080, proved from Scripture and other evidence, to his 
own satisfaction plainly and conclusively, in his Moral Refections 
upon the Number of the Elect , that not one in a hundred thousand 
(nay, probably, not one in a million), from Adam down to our times, 
shall be saved. And the Professor is certainly in the right of it, if, 
as we are told, all liars will be damned. Modern opinion on this 
subject seems to side with Curio. As all idiots and children between 
seven and twelve will undoubtedly go to heaven, the proportion of 
the damned to the saved will be as that of the inhabitants of prisons 
and penitentiaries to the whole population. # 

It is a vain thing, says the author of the Uxor IIebraica 9 to talk 
of a heretic, for a man can think no otherwise than he does think. 
Opinion, whereof neither gods nor brutes partake, has made all the 
confusion in the world. Yet will men continue to disseminate 
opinions, and to talk of heresies, and many arc those which have 
from time to time arisen about hell. They will be touched as lightly 
as possible, for here one walks ‘ per ignes suppositos cineri doloso.’ 

About the eternity of punishment there has been lately quite a 
little epidemic of controversy. But this is, in truth, a very old 
matter of religious debate. St. Augustin wrote a whole book on the 
subject. Thos lively discussions and discordant speculations which 
buzz about our ears buzzed with a near similarity of sound from the 
mouths of Epicureans and Peripatetics, Platonists and OrigeniBts, 
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lewd Pagans and carnal Christians, about the ears of the early Fathers 
of the Church. Nothing was satisfactorily determined then. Nothing 
is satisfactorily determined now. Yet it is an article of faith with a 
large section of Christian people. Both the Jew and the Muslim, 
however bad, are saved from everlasting torment. But eternal 
damnation for the Christian is a cardinal tenet of orthodoxy. This 
burning question is like the shirt of Nessus. It is difficult for many 
people to tear it from them. In vain may Mr. Morley speak of it as 
the most frightful idea that ever corroded human character. In vain 
Herbert Spencer includes it among beliefs destined to die out. In 
vain is the observation of Oliver Wendell Holmes that all reasoning, 
all texts, cannot reconcile the supposition of a world of sleepless 
torment with the declaration that God is love. Unbelief, pathetically 
laments Carlyle, has got so far that it would be some comfort even if 
we could believe in a de\il. The philosopher takes too desponding 
a view of the situation. Not only do most of us believe in a devil, 
but in eternal damnation to boot. 

The mixed constitution of the human mind is curiously shown by 
the fact that the same saint who wrote a book supporting eternal 
pains was also the author of some observations touching the purpose 
of the creation of hell, otherwise too naughty to be quoted. 4 1 reply,’ 
says St. Augustin, 4 to him who inquires what the divinity did 
before he made heaven and earth — not, indeed, that which one is 
reported to have replied in a jocular fashion in order to avoid the 
question — he prepared (ielienna for such as are for investigating 
mysteries. No ! I would reply that I know not what I do not 
know, rather than put off the matter in a manner which might cover 
an earnest inquirer with mockery, though the respondent might 
obtain the praise of a witty fellow.’ The Saint afterwards says boldly 
that before the divinity created heaven and earth, he did — nothing. 
The jocular story of St. Augustin recalls the negro preacher who, in 
explaining the creation, showed how Adam was made out of clay, and 
then set to dry against a post. But, said a sceptic of the congrega- 
tion, 4 if Adam was first man, who fixed dat ere post ? ’ 4 Dry up dere, 
ni gg er / replied the preacher ; 4 anoder of dem questions ’ll bust up 
dis whole meeting.’ 

Prudentius has in some of his hymns given vent to the heterodox 
opinion that the damned have an annual holiday. They repose, he 
eings, on the day of the resurrection : — 

Marcent suppliciis Tartara mitibus 
Exsultatque sui carceris c tio 
Umbrarum populus liber ab ignibus : 

Nec fervent solito flumina aulphure. 

Of this matter Jeremy Taylor has taken notice. *It is, according 
to him, an idle fancy to suppose, tha£ when the paschal taper bums, 
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the flames of hell cannot burn until the holy wax is spent, and he 
assures us that the evil portion of the damned shall be continued 
without intermission of evil. 

After the form of excommunication writ by Emulphus had been 
read by Dr. Slop in Tristram Shandy , * I declare/ quoth my uncle 
Toby, * my heart would not let me curse the devil himself with so 
much bitterness.’ And when Dr. Slop replied, * He is cursed and 
damned already to all eternity,* ‘ I am sorry for it/ quoth my uncle 
Toby. c Too merciful,’ says Dr. Rusca, an eminent Italian theologian 
who presented the world in 1621 with a volume of some 600 pages 
on the subject of hell — * too merciful are many and insanely mild 
and compassionate in the matter of devils.* They will have us sup- 
pose that at some time, after many myriads of years indeed, yet 
still at some time, they may return to happiness and to heaven/ 
John Tritheim, in his Chronicle of the Benedictine Abbey of 1 Hr sail 
of Wiirtemberg , speaks of a yet more terrible heresy in 131 5 — forsooth, 
that both Lucifer and his demons would be eventually restored to 
beatitude, but that St. Michael and all angels would be deputed for 
eternal torment. The final restoration of the devil has been supported 
by the authority of Origen and his less known pupil, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Ambrose and Jerome, according to some; but others 
deny this support, and declare in the case of Origen that his pages 
have been adulterated by heretical subterfuge and deceit. This par- 
ticular heresy bears in the religions phraseology of the present the 
title of Restorationism. It was maintained by Oliver CromwellV 
chaplain, Jeremy White, who, in the interval of making love to his 
master’s daughter, wrote a book On the Best oration of all Things, or 
the Recovery of the whole Creation out of their Fall. The opinion of 
the modern Annihilationists, among whom is to be numbered John 
Locke, appears to have been sustained by Amobius and by Iremous. 
They supposed the damned would be annihilated by the fire which is 
with them the symbol of destruction, but not of suffering. The 
Universaiists, whose views approach very closely those of the ltestortf- 
tionists, who seem to deny the existence of hell, and say that all will 
be ultimately saved, date from the beginning of Christian history. A 
celebrated modem exponent of these views, Hosea Ballou of Boston, 
was also a Unitarian. The famous Archbishop Tillotson informed his 
audience that the threatened pains of hell might be remitted. Of 
course the Bible is quoted in confirmation of all these heresies by 
their supporters, as it is quoted in defence of every variety of religious 
creed; the Bible — whereby, as Selden says, if they would speak 
clearly, they mean themselves, but they are ashamed to say so. 

Origen holds the heresy of a metaphorical fire in direct op- 
position to th$ Schoolmen who, describing hell’s pains as positive 
and negative, tell us that the former, those of sense, are literally 
indicated by the fire, and the latter, those of loss, metaphorically by 
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the worm. Origen, in his De Prvndpii8 9 says, the fire of hell is 
kindled by the sinner himself and not by another. That the fuel of 
this fire is sin. That outer darkness is nought save ignorance. That 
the sinner has, as it were, some seeds of sin left in his soul from which 
arises a whole harvest of ills. The contemplation of these ills is his 
punishment. This is the fire which is profitable for the soul’s cleans- 
ing. It is an emendatory fire. The raison d'etre of hell is not 
condemnation, but correction. Origen, in a word, substituted purga- 
tory for hell. Jolm Scotus Erigena followed his example in the ninth 
century, and Bossuet, in his sermon on the Glory of God, says , 6 L’Enfer, 
si nous entendons, c’est le peche lui-meme.’ The Christian homilist 
is dangerously near the # pagan philosopher Lucretius, who says, ‘ in 
vita sunt omnia nobis.* And they both approach ib this respect the 
unbelieving Sadducee. Hell has also been supposed to be a living 
animal, as, according to Origen, was the earth ; conscience, passion, 
the body, death and a naughty life. The # last view was that of Philo 
and of Jean-Jacques. It is very near that of Swedenborg, who found 
the fire of liell in the love of self and of the world. Why, asked 
Kousseau, are we to look for hell in another life ? But these are 
idle interpretation ft. There is, indeed, no orthodox doubt that the 
fire is material. 

A common opinion di\ ides hell into four parts — the lowest part 
is for demons, for the souls of the damned, and for their bodies 
after the resurrection ; the next is purgatory, where the same fire 
burns, but differs in duration ; the next is the limbo of unbaptised 
infants, and the next or highest, that of the fathers or just men dead 
before the season of redemption, called Abraham’s bosom. The third 
of these partitions of hell will be thickly populated. It has been 
said that, including embryos, two-thirds of the human race perish as 
infants unbaptised. If this be so, the ‘ domus exilis Plutonia * of 
Horace must by this time be fairly full. 

The damnation of unbaptised babies has afforded, from the days 
of St. Augustin, the c durus pater infantum ' in the fourth century, a 
wide arena for the tactics and evolutions of the Evangelical militia. 
A certain priest has condemned the doctrine of their salvation in 
terms to which an auditor unfamiliar with polemical theology might 
object as unbefitting a humane man, not to speak of a servant of God. 
This monster of atheism, he says, referring to that doctrine, has 
little by little grown like a venomous serpent, and has by its slimy 
convolutions wound its way into our midst. Michael Wigglesworth, 
in his Day of Doom , written in what its author probably supposed was 
poetry, introduces the reprobate infants complaining of their punish- 
ment for Adam’s sin, but, replies the divine arbiter, ‘ you may with 
reason share in his treason . • . yet unto you I shall allow the easiest 
room in hell. 9 How deeply theology has dived into thiB question 
may be seen by consulting Walch (J. G.), De Fide in Utero* The 
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prevalent persuasion seems to be that infants, being stained with 
original sin, are the predestinated prey of demons. It has been said 
indeed that hell is paved with skulls of infants not a span long, that 
the soul of an unbaptised baby flits over marshes in winter nights in 
the form of an ignis fatuus — and that the bosom of the robin was 
burned in the penal Are while he carried a drop of water in his charity 
to a child in hell. How, it is asked, if belief and good works be 
essential to salvation, can infants be saved ? and, again, if children 
be totaTy depraved, is it true that of such is the kingdom of heaven ? 
The Exactissima infantium dec. of Cornellius, published at Paris in 
1531, now exceedingly rare, gives a fanciful report of a case on this 
matter, a case reported with all the formalities of civil and canon law. 
First comes the declaration of infants in limbo against divine judg- 
ment. Then the plea of the defendant, then the replication of the 
plaintiffs, and then the decision of the judge. Though the decision 
is against the plaintiffs, Gprasse was so shocked at their replication, 
that he calls the author of the case a miserable abortion, and thanks 
God that even the publisher was reduced to poverty for having printed 
so impious a book. 

Finally, what have the sceptics, the freethinkers, to say on this 
subject of hell ? Like the poor, they are always with us, and their 
surmises, though inaccurate and illusory, must be allowed to adulterate 
the pages of the present, as they stained from the earliest period 
those of the past. They say, with Madame Guyon, that pure love 
and not pure hate is the only everlasting fire. That though they 
are provoked to mirth by the absurdity of hell, they are also pro- 
voked to wrath by its cruelty. That the good bhould be loved and 
the bad should be hated for itself, and not from hope of reward in 
heaven or fear of punishment in hell. That endless punishment is 
not credible, being out of all proportion to crime. That the clergy 
would have us believe in it against the voices of our heads and 
hearts. As the good woman said to her husband, ‘What, will you 
believe your own eyes before your own sweet wife ? ’ That the in- 
fliction of it is not overcoming evil with good. That it would not 
benefit, to use a human figure of speech, the deity as inflictor, nor 
the saints as spectators, nor the damned as sufferers. That it is 
hardly good tidings of great joy. That, if it be the proper wages of 
sin, the sinner could never receive payment in full. 

They allow, however, that it forms a grand motive for missionary 
effort. They allow that all wisdom and knowledge, all improvements in 
art, science, commerce, and literature are worse than vain ; that, in 
fact, it is,the chief and bounden duty of us all to become disseminators 
at once of this one idea — if it be true. But at the same time they 
think it likely to produce a bad example. They quote Queen Mary’s 
justification of Tfier human bonfires by the argument that since the 
souls of heretics were to burn eternally hereafter in hell, there could 
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be nothing more proper for her than to imitate the divine vengeance 
on a small scale by burning as many of their bodies as she was able 
here on earth. And she burnt them with green wood out of pure 
kindness, in order to give them more time to repent. Besides this, 
they say that the orthodox Bhould have no children, knowing the 
ultimate fate, according to all probability, in store for them. Then they 
ask — and 4 dimidium sapientioB,’ says Bacon, 4 prudens ipterrogatio * — 
why should the devil persecute his own friends ? If a deity made 
an endless hell, was it included in the works which he saw were very 
good ? 

They say the orthodox doctrine of hell is a traditional abstraction 
and refuse to regard it ay an evangel. That it is intellectually incon- 
ceivable and morally dangerous. That it is alike incredible to the 
mind and intolerable to the heart. They say it is the outcome of 
human cruelty and revenge and wrong, and not of divine mercy, 
charity, and justice. That it is one of the results of the evil in- 
fluence of priestly ambition and hierarchic greed upon the sad 
docility of ignorance and superstition. That it is of the milk of 
human kindness turned sour. That it is wholly inconsistent with 
the gentle and tolerant character of Christianity’s founder, with the 
pitying love of that great arbiter who said to the adulteress, ‘Neither 
do I condemn thee ; go and bin no more.’ That it debases the 
character of man and is a blasphemous representation of that of God. 
That not even a Nero or a Phalaris could look with complacency 
upon millions in eternal anguish on account of some ancestral crime 
or some metaphysical mistake. That the sweet love of him whose 
tender mercies are over all his works is not to be discovered in 
burning coals. That, if it be true that God is a father, nay the best 
of fathers, hell is a moral impossibility. That it makes men callous 
or drives them mad. That it paralyses the best, the emotional part 
of humanity. That it destroys the possibility of happiness for those 
in heaven and for those on earth. 

They say that liell is not made for the rich and the powerful, but 
for the poor and the weak. That it condemns too often the innocent 
and acquits the guilty. That it is like the spider’s web which 
ensnares the harmless little fly, but lets the hornet and the wasp go 
free. They quote Colonel Ingersoll’s fable of the animals’ conclave, in 
which they sought out the guilty one when they were stricken with 
a plague. 4 I of course am blameless,’ said the lion. k If anyone 
denies it let him step forward.’ 4 1,’ said the fox, 4 have obtained 
absolution for the slaughter of the fowls ; ’ and 4 1,’ said the wolf, 4 have 
attacked the shepherd solely to obtain deliverance for the sheep.’ 
Said the poor donkey, 4 It is I who am the naughty one. Mea culpa ; 
peccavi. Once in a fit of hunger I ate two thistles in a field belong- 
ing to a company of monks who were engaged at' mass.’ In leas 
than a minute they had that donkey’s hide on the fence. 
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Finally, they say with Selden, c If the physician sees you eat 
anything that is not good for your body, he cries “ ’tis poison;” if 
the Divine sees you do anything hurtful for your soul, He cries, 
“You are damned.”’ To preach long, loud) and damnation is the 
way to be cried up. We love a man that damns us. If a man had 
a sore leg and an honest chirurgeon should only bid him keep it 
warm, he woi^d not much regard him. But if a surgeon should say 
* Your leg will gangrene ; it must be cut off, and you will die unless 
you do something I will tell you,’ what listening there would be to 
this man ! 

James Mew. 
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The ‘ whirligig of time 9 may be said to be bringing to the much- 
neglected brutes an ample revenge. The first naive view of the 
animal mind entertained by the savage and the child is a respectful 
one, and may perhaps be roughly summed up in the formula in which 
a little boy once set forth his estimate of equine intelligence : * All 
horses know some things that people don’t know, and some horses 
know more things than a great many people/ But this pristine 
unsophisticated view of the animal world, though its survival may 
be traced in mythology and religious custom, has .long since been 
scouted by philosophers. Thinkers, from Plato downwards, have, not 
unnaturally perhaps, regarded the faculty of rational thought, which 
they themselves exhibited in the highest degree, as the distinguish- 
ing prerogative of man. The Christian religion, too, with its doc- 
trine of immortality for man and for man alone, has confirmed the 
tendency to put the animal mind as far below the human as possible. 
And so we find Descartes setting forth the hypothesis that animals 
are unthinking automata. 

Not for ever, however, was the animal world to suffer this indig- 
nity at the hands of man. Thinkers themselves prepared the way 
for a rapprochement between the two. More particularly the English 
philosophers from Locke onwards, together with their French followers, 
pursuing their modest task of tracing back our most abstract ideas 
to impressions of sense, may be said by a sort of levelling-down pro- 
cess, to have favoured the idea of a mental kinship between man 
and brute. This work of the philosophers has been supplemented 
by the levelling- up work of the modern biologist. There is not the 
least doubt that the wide and accurate observation of animal habits 
by the naturalists of the last century has tended to raise very greatly 
our estimate of their mental powers. So that it would seem as if in 
the estimation of animal intelligence, scientific knowledge is coming 
round to the opinion of the vulgar, and as if ‘the conviction which 
forces itself upon the stupid and the ignorant, is fortified by the 
reasonings of the intelligent, and has its foundation deepened by 
every increase of knowledge / 1 * 


1 Professor Huxley, Hume, p. 104. 
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Definiteness Has been given to the question of the nature of 
animal intelligence by the new doctrine of Evolution. If man is 
descended from some lower organic form, we ought to be able to 
make out not merely a physical, but a psychical kinship between him 
and the lower creation; and the more favourable estimate of the 
animal mind taken by the modern savant is of great assistance here. 
Mr. Darwin has, indeed, shown in his valuable contributions to the 
subject, that the rude germ of all the more characteristic features of 
the human mind may be discovered in animals. At the same time, 
Mr. Darwin’s investigations in this direction amounted only to a 
beginning. The crux of the evolutionist, the tracing of the continuity 
of crude, formless animal inference, up to. the highest structural 
developments of logical or conceptual thought, still remained. And 
so, the most powerful attack on the theory of man’s descent has come 
from the philosopher, the logician, and the metaphysical philologist, 
who have combined to urge the old argument that conceptual 
thought indissolubly bound up with language sets an impassable 
barrier between man and brute. 

Mr. Darwin’s unfinished work has now been taken up by one who 
adds to the biological knowledge of the expert a considerable acquain- 
tance with psychology. In his previous volume, ‘Mental Evolution 
in Animals,’ Dr. Romanes took a careful psychological survey of the 
animal world for the purpose of tracing out the successive grades of 
its mental life. In his recent volume, ‘ Mental Evolution in Man ’ 
(Origin of Human Faculty); he essays to trace forward this general 
movement of mental evolution to the points here logical reasoning 
or ‘ conceptual thought ’ may be distinctly seen to emerge. That is 
to say, he adroitly seeks to leap the ‘ impassable ’ barrier by merely 
denying its existence. Human reasoning and animal inference 
are not two widely dissimilar modes of intellection. The one is 
merely a more complex expansion of the other. If you start either 
at the human or the animal bank you can pass to the opposite one 
by a series of stepping-stones. In other words, the higher human ‘ 
product can be seen to have been evolved out of the lower by a con- 
tinuous process of growth. 

Dr. Romanes’ present contribution to the theory of evolution is 
thus emphatically the construction of hypothetical stepping-stones 
for the purpose of passing smoothly from the territory of animal to 
that of human reasoning. In order to this, he has on the one 
hand to follow up animal intellection to its most noteworthy 
achievements, and on the other hand to trace the process of human 
intellection down to its crudest forms in the individual and in the 
race. 

As it is obviously language which marks off human thought from 
its analogue in the animal world, our author is naturally concerned 
to limit the function of language. While allowing as a matter of 
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course that the < conceptual thought 9 of the logician involves language 
as its proper instrument or vehicle, he urges that there is a good 
deal of rudimentary generalising prior to, and therefore independent 
of, language. To establish tbis a careful examination of the higher 
processes of animal ‘ ideation ’ has to be carried out. In doing this 
Dr. Romanes introduces a number of psychological distinctions of a 
somewhat technical kind. Of these the most important perhaps is 
that between the time-honoured concept of the logician and the 
recept. This last corresponds to Mr. Galton’s generic image or the 
common image ( Gemeinbild ) of the German psychologists. It is an 
image formed out of a number of slightly dissimilar percepts corre- 
sponding to different members of a narrow concrete class, such as dog 
or water. According to our author animal reasoning remains on the 
plane of recepts. It is carried on by pictorial representations. At 
the same time it involves a jjrocess of classification or generalising. 
A diving-bird must be supposed to have a generalised idea (recept) 
of water, a dog a generalised idea of man, and so forth. Nay 
more, this receptual ideation enables the animal to reach * unperceived 
abstractions,’ as the idea of the quality of hollowness in the ground, 
and even ‘generic ideas of principles ,’ as when* the writer’s own 
monkey having discovered the way to take the handle out of the 
hearth-brush by unscrewing it, proceeded to apply the principle of 
the screw to the fire-irons, bell-handle, &c. 

The author’s whole account of this receptual ideation or the logic 
of recepts is interesting and persuasive. He has, it must be* owned, 
clearly made out the existence of a very creditable power among 
animals of carrying out processes analogous to our own reasonings 
without any aid from language. Yet a doubt maybe entertained 
whether the author has really got at the bottom of these mental 
feats. The whole account of the recept is a little unsatisfactory, 
owing to the circumstance that the writer does not make it quite 
clear in what sense it involves generalisation. He writes in some 
places as if the fact of the generic image having been formed out of 
a number of percepts corresponding to different members of a class, 
e.g. different sheets of water seen by the diving-bird, gives it a 
general representative character. But this, as indeed Dr. Romanes 
himself appears to recognise in other places, is by no means a neces- 
sary consequence. A generic image may form itself more readily 
than a particular one, just because the animal is unable to note 
differences sufficiently to distinguish one sheet of water or one man 
from another. A baby’s application of the common epithet ‘ dada * 
to all bearded persons suggests not that it is carrying out any process 
of conscious generalisation, but rather that it is failing to discriminate 
where there are striking and interesting features of similarity. It 
would seem as if an idea only acquires a properly general function 
after certain higher intellectual processes have been carried out. 
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These may be roughly described as the active manipulation of percepts 
and images, by analytical resolution of these into their constituent 
features, and a due relating or ordering of these elements. Only in 
this way does it appear possible to reach a rudimentary form of a 
properly general notion ; that is to say, an idea which is consciously 
apprehended as representing common features among a number of 
distinct objects. Mere superposition of images may result in a new 
typical image ; but the mind in which such an image forms itself 
cannot know this to be generic or general till these processes which 
underlie active thought have been carried out. Now we ourselves 
carry out these operations of resolving into elements and recombining 
these elements (analysis and synthesis) largely by the help of class- 
symbols or general names, which come to be general symbols just 
because we make use of them for the purpose of noting down and 
keeping distinct the results of our successive comparisons and analyses. 
And the really pressing question for the evolutional psychologist is : 
How does this manipulation of the mind's imagery get carried out 
where the serviceable instrument of language is absent ? That it 
does get carried out to some extent may be readily allowed. A 
sagacious and well-bred collie, who combines with a judicious prefer- 
ence for his owner a certain mild complacency towards mankind at 
large (with some possible exceptions), may be rightly regarded as 
having attained to a rudimentary consciousness of the distinction 
between the general and the particular, the 1 class ’ and its con- 
stituent members. But how this has been attained Dr. Romanes* 
account of receptual ideation hardly helps utf to understand. 

The recept or generic image is the first of the psychological 
stepping-stones leading across the unfordable Rubicon, and it is also 
the principal stepping-stone. Should this prove to be unstable the 
transit would certainly become exceedingly doubtful. 

From the recept we pass to the concept, which, according to our 
author, is in its simplest form a named recept. The addition of the 
name or sign is thus the differentiating character of the concfcptr 
We may have generic images, but no concepts apart from names or 
other signs. 

In order to understand how the concept is marked off from the 
recept we must accordingly inquire into the psychological conditions 
and concomitants of the naming process. And this our author does 
at some length. He gives us a full and detailed account of names 
and of signs in general, distinguishing different grades of sign-making 
from the merely indicative pointing or other gesture up to the bestowal 
of a general symbol with a consciousness of its significance as con- 
noting certain common qualities. Into much of this it is not need- 
ful for us to follow Dr. Romanes, but brief reference may be made to 
one or two points of special importance as bearing on the evolution 
of the higher conceptual thought. One of the most curious features 
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of Dr. Romanes’ theory of concepts and naming is the proposition 
that the name is bestowed on the idea, and has for its psychological 
condition an act of introspection. He tells us that before we can 
bestow a name on a recept we must be able to set this recept before 
our mind as an object of our own thought. Or, to express the truth 
in the author’s own words, self-consciousness is the necessaiy presup- 
position of naming and so of conceptual thought. Before I can name 
an idea 1 must reflect on the idea as mine, and before I can judge 
in the logical sense, I must realise the truth of the proposition as 
such, that is presumably as truth for me, so that self-consciousness 
would seem to come in necessarily at all stages of conceptual 
thought. » 

This doctrine seems by no means as clear and convincing as the 
author supposes. He is, as he clearly tells us, confining himself to 
the psychological treatment of his subject. This being so, it may 
fairly be urged that in making an act of subjective introspection an 
essential factor in the process of naming he is psychologically wrong. 
Is a child when inventing a name for his toy-horse or doll reflecting 
on his idea as his and naming this idea ? Is he not rather thinking 
wholly about the object, and is not the name given' to this external 
object and not to the idea in the namer’s mind at all ? 2 No doubt 
the completed process of logical reflection on names and propositions 
brings in the subjective element, that is to say the mind’s conscious- 
ness of its ideas and judgments as representations of the realities 
thought about. But this reference to self, this act of introspection, 
so far from being involved in every act of conceptual thought, is 
directly excluded from it. 

This brings one to the next point. In naming things the mind 
is busily occupied, not with itself and its ideas, but with the 4 not- 
self,’ the qualities and relations of the things perceived or repre- 
sented. And this suggests first of all that naming, properly so called, 
only begins when things come to be apprehended as such, that is to 
say as wholes or unities. And here the question occurs whether an 
animal, say a dog that is just coming on to understand a name or two, 
as that of the baby of the house, can be said to have an organised 
percept precisely analogous to our own percepts ? Dr. Romanes does 
not raise the question, but in view of the light thrown by modern 
psychology on the complexity of the process of perception, it might 
not have been redundant. But waiving this point as possibly 
smacking of the frivolous, we have to ask whether an animal at the 
stage of mental development at which it appears to begin to under- 
stand names, and even to make use of them, is capable of carrying out 

* I believe that observers of children will endorse the remark that children regard 
names as objective realities mysteriously bound up with tho things, and in a 
necessary to them. A nameless object is, for a child, something incomplete— almost 
uncanny. 
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the processes that go along with, and in fact constitute, naming in its 
true and complete sense. These processes have already been referred 
to in connection with the subject of general ideas. To name an 
object appears to mean to apprehend that object as a complex of 
qualities, to make mental separation of these, and so to relate it 
to other objects both by way of similarity (classification) and dis- 
similarity (individuation). To use a name intelligently at all would 
seem to imply that these processes have been carried cut in a rough 
fashion at least* This being so we must be prepared when we endow 
an animal with the power of naming, whether under the form of 
understanding or that of using names, to say that it is carrying out 
in a rudimentary way at least these thought -processes. How, it may 
be asked, does Dr. Romanes deal with this point ? 

The answer to this question will be found by turning to new 
distinctions or 4 stepping-stones ’ in the movement of thought-evolu- 
tion. 4 Our author attaches importance to the distinction between 
higher and lower forms of the concept. Not only is there the 
generic image to carry us on smoothly from image to concept, but 
within the limits of the concept itself there are higher and lower 
forms. Since, according to our author, a concept is any named 
idea, a proper understanding of these conceptual grades can only be 
obtained by a glance at his scheme of names. 

There are, according to Dr. Romanes, four stadia in the evolu- 
tion of the complete logical sign or general name. Of these the first 
is (a) the indicative sign, that is a significant tone or gesture in- 
tentionally expressive of a mental state, aS’ the characteristic tones 
by which animals express their emotions. These are not names at 
all. Next to these in the order of evolution come ( b ) denotative 
6igns. These, whether used by children or animals, e.g. taking 
birds, simply mark 4 particular objects, qualities, and actions.’ They 
are learned by association, and are not consciously employed as 
names. By the use of such a sign the talking bird merely fixes a 
vocal mark to a particular object, quality, or action : it does* not 
extend the sign to any other similar objects, qualities, or actions of 
the same class ; and therefore by its use of that sign does not really 
connote anything of the particular object, quality, or action which it 
denotes. Next in order (c) follow connotative signs which involve 
the * classificatory attribution of qualities to objects.’ This attribu- 
tion of qualities may be effected either by a receptual or a properly 
conceptual mode of ideation. For example, a parrot had come to 
use a barking sound when a particular dog appeared on the scene* 
This sign was afterwards extended to other dogs, showing that there 
was a certain recognition of the common qualities or attributes of 
the dog* Similarly when the writer’s own child, among its first 
words, used the term star for all brightly shining objects. Here 
again there was perception ot likeness, but no setting the term 
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before its mind as an object of thought. Lastly (d) we have the 
denominative sign which means a connotative sign consciously 
bestowed as such with a, full conceptual appreciation of its office and 
purpose as a name. 

In this scheme Dr. Romanes evidently recognises the point we 
are now dealing with, viz. the implication of a true thought-process 
in the’ proper use of a name. He seems to be trying to dispense 
with this as long a$ possible, with the view of securing *a number of 
intermediate stepping-stones. Can he be said to have succeeded ? Does 
this hierarchy of signs with its parallel scale of ideation carry us up to 
logical thought ? Is it even intelligible ? Let us briefly examine it. 

To begin with, it staggers one not a little to find that long before 
the ‘ classiflcatory attribution of qualities* is possible, the animal 
somehow manages to mark * particular qualities,* whatever these may 
mean. How, one asks, can a sign be appended to a quality without 
becoming a * connotative sign,* that is, attributing a quality to a 
thing? But let us pass to the really important point, viz. the 
alleged power of the animal, p.g. the talking bird, to extend a sign 
to different members of a class, and so to attribute common qualities 
or resemblances to these, while it is unable to form a concept in the 
full sense. This extension, we are told, takes place in the case of the 
sign-using bird by receptual ideation. And here the critic may as well 
confess himself fairly beaten. On the one hand, Dr. Romanes tells 
us that such a named recept is a concept (lower concept), and more- 
over that the sign employed is a connotative sign ; on the other hand 
be hastens to assure us that it is not a name, and therefore presumably 
not a concept, in the rigorous or perfect sense, since the sign is not 
consciously employed as a sign. Here we seem to have a stepping- 
stone which it is impossible to define, a sort of tertium quid between 
the image and the concept which is at once neither and both. Surely 
if a sound is used for the purpose of marking resemblances and 
attributing qualities, it is a genuine name, and the mental process 
underlying it is a germ of true conceptual thought To say that 
the parrot attributes qualities, and attributes them in a * classifica- 
tory ' way too, seems indeed to mean that the bird has got a consider- 
able way along the conceptual path, and is fairly within sight of 
our distinctions of thing and quality, individual and class. Why 
logical reflection on this name as such should be needed to raise such 
a performance to the dignity of a true conceptual act, one is at a 
loss understand. And indeed, the author himself appears to re- 
cognise all this in a dim way at least, when he adds that the conno- 
tative sign may be the accompaniment not only of receptual but of 
truly conceptual ideation. At the same time this addition may very 
well complete the reader’s perplexity, for it appears »to render the 
next stage of evolution, the denominative sign, unnecessary. 

Altogether the author’s account of sign- accompanied ideation 
Vol. XXX— No. 177 ‘3D 
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is not quite satisfactory. To begin with, one misses an adequate 
psychological treatment of signs in general, their nature and func- 
tion in our mental processes, such as M. Taine has given us in 
the beginning of his work ‘ On Intelligence.’ Then our author has 
left us very much in the dark as to what it is that the sign does for 
the intellective process, when it begins to be used* On the one hand, 
since we are told that the mere addition of a name transforms the 
generic image into a ‘ concept,’ we naturally expect the function of 
the sign to be a large and important one. On the other hand, we 
gather that signs can be used at the level of receptual ideation, 
where, consequently, true conceptual thought is wholly excluded. 

This confusion seems to have its main source in the curious theory 
that while an idea may be general, it cannot become a true concept 
till it is introspectively regarded as our idea ; and its counterpart, 
that while a sign may be a true sign and even subserve the attribu- 
tion of qualities to objects, it cannot grow into the full stature of a 
name till it is reflected on as a name. By this doctrine. Dr. Romanes 
seems unwittingly to have substituted the logical for the psychologi- 
cal definition of the concept, and so to have put the latter higher up 
in the evolutional scale than it ought to be. To this, it must be 
added that the author appears to have been over-anxious, with the 
view of making the transit smooth, to multiply distinctions. Such 
intermediate forms as Dr. Romanes here attempts to interpolate in 
the process of intellectual development cannot in truth do away with 
the broad distinctions which psychologists are in the habit of drawing. 
Thus the recept only appears to connect the image and the concept 
just because it tries to be both at the same time. So the lower 
stadium of the sign only gives an appearance of bridging over the 
interval between signless ideation and sign-aided thought, just be- 
cause it aims at once at being something less than a true sign, and 
this true sign itself. 

If our criticisms are just, Dr. Romanes cannot be said to have 
succeeded in his main object, viz. the obliteration of all qualitative 
difference between human and animal intellection by the interposition 
of psychological links which can be seen to have the essential characters 
of both. And here one is naturally led to ask whether the author is 
after all on the right track. For he is a master of his facts and 
shows considerable power in the marshalling of his arguments, and, 
as even a hasty perusal of the volume can show anybody, he has here 
concentrated his force in a severe and sustained effort. Where he 
has failed it is conjecturable that others may fail also. Andf so it 
behoves us to see whether he has approached the problem in the 
right way, or, at least, in the only possible way. 

The intrcgluction of all this technical mechanism of receptual 
ideation, lower concepts, and the rest, has for its avowed object the 
avoidance of all introduction of qualitative change in the process of 
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intellectual evolution. Dr. Romanes tells us plainly at the outset 
that he is going to establish identity of kind between the animal 
and the human type of, intellection. And, no doubt, if it were pos- 
sible to do this in the way here attempted, that is to say by inter- 
posing transitional forms which virtually efface all qualitative 
unlikeness, it would be a great advantage to the evolutionist. Rut 
it may be said that it is not the only way of satisfying the require- 
ments of the.evolution hypothesis. Dr. Romanes pertinently remarks, 
in meeting a priori objections to the derivation of human from 
animal intellection, that in the life of the human individual we 
actually have a series of transitions from animal to human psychosis. 
Now, a glance at the intellectual development of the individual shows 
us that distinct qualitative differences are introduced. Not to speak 
of the obvious fact that every new sensation effects a qualitative ad- 
dition to the infant’s mental life, there is the more important fact 
that the first image of the absent mother -or nurse introduces a new 
sphere of mental activity. The child that dreams and imagines is 
already a different being from the infant that merely touches and 
sees. Similarly it may be said that the first conscious process of 
breaking up its sense-presentations, the first distinct apprehension 
of relations, is epoch-making just because it marks the on-coming of 
a new mode of mental activity, a qualitative extension of its conscious 
life. 

To say this, however, is not to say that the process of develop- 
ment is wanting in continuity. For, first of all, these higher forms 
of activity introduce themselves in the most gradual way, and only 
slowly disentangle themselves from the lower forms which constitute 
their matrix. Thus the image little by little lifts itself butterfly- 
like out of its chrysalis, the percept. Similarly, what we call thinking, 
with its conscious comparing and relating of the products of sense- 
perception, emerges in the most gradual way out of lower forms of 
psychosis. 

But this is not all, or the main thing. While the higher and 
lower forms of intellection undoubtedly exliibit qualitative differences, 
it may be possible to transcend these differences by going deeper, 
and detecting the veritable elements of the intellective process. This 
deeper analysis is emphatically the work of modern psychology, and, 
&b every reader of Mr. Herbert Spencer knows, is of vast assistance 
to the evolutionist in following the psychical process from its rudest 
conceivable form in the lower grades of animal life up to the highest 
achievements of human thought. The luminous idea that all intel- 
ligence is at bottom a combination of two elementary processes, 
differentiation and integration, seems to lift one at once high above 
the perplexities with which our author so laboriously deals. It 
enables us to say that animal intelligence, just because it is intelli- 
gence, must be identical in substance with our own. The qualita- 

3 d 2 
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tive differences between perception and conception, or, to take Dr. 
Romanes’ example, * the logic of recepts ' and the logic of concepts, 
which obstinately persist so long as we look at the process ab extra, 
now appear as mere results of different degrees of complexity, of 
unlike modes of combination of the ultimate elements ; just as to 
the physiologist the manifold variety of colour resolves itself into 
different modes of combination of two or three elementaiy sentient 
processes. , , . 

When once this fundamental identity of all intellective processes 
is clearly apprehended, the question where exactly in the evolution- 
ist’s tree the twig of thought proper, or better, perhaps, of conscious 
generalisation, branches off, sinks to its proper place as a question of 
quite secondary importance. At the same time we may agree with 
Dr. Romanes that the point has its real historical or genealogical 
interest, and that he has not done amiss to devote a volume to its 
discussion. 

The question turns mainly on the point how much the animal 
can do by means of pure imagining and the aid of association. Our 
author clearly recognises that this will carry animals some way, and 
may give to tfieir mental operations the appearance of a true gene- 
ralising process. But he has not fixed the limits of this pictorial or 
suggestive inference with the precision one looks for, partly, no 
doubt, because his whole view of the generic image as somehow 
involving a generalising process tended to obscure from him the 
real point. One might safely, perhaps, hazard the assertion that the 
diving-bird can get on very well without anything like a general 
idea of water, a pure (generic) image being all that seems necessary. 
On the other hand, one is disposed, on the evidence of the facts 
adduced by our author, to put the beginnings of the true general- 
ising process pretty low down. It certainly seems to be involved in 
the mental life of the ant«, as elicited by Sir John Lubbock’s ex- 
periments, and described by Dr. Bomanes (p. 94 and followjng). 
And since these particular actions plainly imply the use of sign>, 
and apparently signs capable of indicating such abstract ideas as 
those of quantity, there seems no reason why we should hesitate to 
call ants thinkers in the sense of being able to form general notions. 
The same applies to the mechanical inventions of the spider, de- 
scribed by Mr. Larkin (p. 62). Similarly, it is difficult to deny the 
rudiment of ‘ conceptual thought ’ to a fox who can reason on the 
matter of traps in the way described by Leroy (p. 56), or to % dog 
that was cured of his dread of imagined thunder by being shown the 
true cause of the disturbing noise, viz. the shooting bags of apples 
on to a floor (pp. 59, 60;. No doubt there is a danger in straightway 
endowing animals with mental qualities identical with our own, when 
their actions resemble ours. There may, of course, be two psycho- 
logical explanations of the same action. We cannot, however, escape 
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our limitations, and, if we are to deal with animal ways at all, we are 
bound to interpret them in terms of our own mental processes. 

The hesitation of the evolutionist to attribute rudimentary 
thought to animals, in which Dr. Romanes evidently shares, is no 
doubt due to the firmly established assumption that we generalise 
by help of language. To the nominalist more especially it savouro 
of rank heresy to hint that animals apparently destitute of signs 
may be capable of generalising their perceptions and reaching a dim 
consciousness of the distinction between the universal and the 
particular. 

But is the nominalist’s assumption that language is the indispen- 
sable instrument of thought above challenge ? A considerable part 
of Dr. Romanes' volume deals with the relations of thought to 
language. He gives us a fairly good summary of the results of re- 
search into the origin of language. It cannot be said that these 
throw much light on the question. Perhaps it is unreasonable to 
expect that they should. Our author contends with some skill as 
against Professor Max Muller that the earliest traces of human 
language suggest a highly pictorial and non -conceptual mode of 
ideation. And in his ingenious hypothetical account of the genea- 
1 ogy of man as the articulate reasoner our author inclines to the 
idea that, so far from language making the thinker, the endowment 
of language has to be engrafted on a high quality of intelligence, 
and even then to undergo considerable development before it be- 
comes a mechanism for conceptual thought. 

The whole subject is still a dark and perplexing one, and we must 
refrain from dogmatising. It may, however, be contended that the 
evidence on the whole supports the view that the generalising pro- 
cess is up to a certain and not very high point independent of 
language. That is to say, an animal unassisted by any system of 
general signs may make a start along the path of comparing its 
observations, resolving them into their constituents, and separating 
out some of these as common qualities. Whether in these nascent 
operations of thought there is some substitute for our mechanism of 
signs, we do not know and perhaps never shall know. However this 
be, they remain nascent processes never rising above a certain level. 
The addition of some kind of sign which can be used as a mark of 
common features or qualities seems to be indispensable to any high 
degree of generalisation, and to any elaborate process of reasoning. 
It is tj^e want of such signs, and not the lack of the ‘ power of ab- 
straction,’ that keeps certain animals, for example the dog, from 
being rational animals in as complete a sense as a large number of 
our own species. 


James Sully. 



THE 'MIMES' OF HEROD AS 


BOOKS, says Hazlitt, are not like women, the worse for being old. 
But the most of men, loving the crude better than the mellow, would 
cheerfully surrender the classics, three-fifths of which America has 
condemned as * very filthy trash/ for the last sensation of the circu- 
lating library. Perhaps il is the spirit of optimism which compels 
this eager interest in the newest literature. Upon so vast a rubbish 
heap, whispera hope, surely one or two pearls may lie concealed. And 
then how pleasant a satisfaction is it to forestall your neighbour, to 
discourse familiarly of a modem masterpiece, which has eluded a 
rival’s vigilance ! Beading is pursued less for its own sake than from 
the lust of discovery. Nowadays genius must e’en divide the honours 
with its Columbus, and not a few critics affect to believe that, if they 
did not actually create the works, which they ‘first introduced to tho 
public/ at least they have the sole right to appraise them. What 
doth it profit us to read Shakespeare or Sir Walter ? In their works 
there is no monopoly. He who knows them not must needs in very 
shame feign their acquaintance. So ancient volumes — in letters ten 
years are as a thousand — are imprisoned, like criminals or paupers, in 
the gloomy dungeon of a library, while the common novel enjoys the 
larger freedom of Mudie’s and the bookstall. And shriller and 
shriller rises the voice of Mr. Howells proclaiming that before him 
all was chaos. 

The Mimes of Herodas, the treasure recently brought to light in 
the British Museum, should gratify a double taste. Two thousand 
years old, they are as young as yesterday. Though they have sur- 
vived the searching test of time, they have been unseen of mortal 
eyes for countless centuries. Pliny, with perhaps a suspicion of 
recklessness, praised their elegance and charm (humanitatis et 
venustatis ), and yet if you buy Dr. Rutherford’s recension, with your 
own paper-knife you may separate their virgin pages. The seven 
short dialogues, thus revealed to us, will keep the critics busy 
for years to come. The lexicon must extend shelter to their 
tlprjfilva ; their disorderly perfects will be placed upon trial before a 
jury of grammarians, while he whom no grammatical license can 
terrify 4 ' will see in the Mimes of Herodas the revelation of a lost 
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genre as well as a vivid and familiar image of ancient life. Even 
in the golden age of Greek literature the Mime was practised 
and esteemed. The works of Sophron, the master of the form, have 
followed Menander and Sappho into the night of forgetfulness. Yet 
it is their glory to have won the admiration of Plato, whose last 
hours they soothed, and who is said to have died with a copy beneath 
his pillow. A few poor fragments and half a dozen titles are all 
that remain, and of*>Sophron no more may be said than that he wrote 
a kind of rhythmic prose or Whitmanian verse, and that he touched 
off the characters of his contemporaries and the habit of their lives 
in dramatic dialogues. But there is nothing new under the sun, and 
the recovery of Herodas 'proves beyond dispute that the long-lost 
Mime is still handled in modem France, that it is indeed none other 
than the genre wherewith Gyp has for many years delighted all such 
as love high spirits and good literature. The resemblance is more 
than superficial. In each case the dialogue is the chosen medium. 
Herodas* cherished theme is the passion and frivolity of women, and 
he treats it with a verve and freedom not unworthy the author of 
Autowr da Mariage. His is not the spirit of force and raillery, 
which softens Gyp to our hearts ; being a classic, he cannot throw 
restraint to the winds and lot himself go with the abounding energy 
and reckless merriment of his French counterpart. But they keep 
their eyes fixed upon the same side of life, and for daring and direct- 
ness it were difficult to award the palm. Dr. Rutherford declares that 
the Mimes of Herodas were intended for dramatic representation. 
But assertion must be backed by overwhelming evidence, before so 
preposterous an opinion in a}’ be entertained. To bury these dainty 
pictures of life, these delicate suggestions of character beneath the 
machinery of the stage were too shameless an outrage upon the 
proprieties, which the Greek temperament was wont to respect. 
Unless the Young Reciter were us deadly a blight upon the ancient 
as upon the modern world, the lines of Herodas can scarce have 
been spoken in public. Imagine le P’tit Bob performed with the 
pomp and circumstance of scenic display ! The mere suggestion is 
blasphemy. 

For the niceties of verse Herodas displays a perfect contempt. 
His metre — the choliambic — is more familiar than refined, and he 
has treated it with so licentious an asperity that it produces the effect 
of prose. It may be cornered to the formless couplet wherein 
Reece and Blanchard were wont to enshrine their pearls of thought. 
The resemblance is merely external, as Herodas never stoops to the 
folly and dullness of those masters of burlesque. The diction is 
designedly undistinguished. In vain you look for jewelled phrase or 
long-sought image. One expression — and one alone-*-lingers in the 
memory. In the sixth mime two ladies are discussing with infinite 
animation some mysterious implements, the handiwork of Cerdbn, the 
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leather-worker. ‘Their softness/ says Coritto, in a moment of 
feminine enthusiasm, ‘is sleep itself* (?} fiaXaKorrjs virvos). The 
phrase is elegant, and though it may have been borrowed from 
Theocritus, its application is original. But if Herodas, in spite of 
Pliny’s criticism, was not wont to polish and to refine his style, he 
had a marvellous talent for presentation. His characters breathe 
and live ; his simple situations are sketched in a dozen strokes, but 
with so vivid. a touch that they are perfectly realised. The material 
is drawn from the commonplace of life, but it is handled with so 
just a sense of reality that two thousand years have not availed to 
tarnish the truth of the picture. The book is as modem as though 
it had been written — not recovered — yesterday. The emotions which 
Herodas delineates are not Greek, but human, and no preliminary 
cramming in archaeology is necessary for their appreciation. The 
student of Greek literature is so intimately accustomed to the austere 
pomp of tragedy, to the measured dignity of restrained prose, t hat he is 
apt to forget that those who spake the tongue which Sophocles wrot e 
also lived an engrossing life of their own. You contemplate their 
masterpieces of art, and you dream that they j mctxl through life 
apparelled e\er fn flowing robes, a finger upon their brow, as though 
they were -still rapt in adoration of the ideal. And you open 
Herodas. and Gy lib apologias to Metric-lie for not lia\ing called 
before, but then they do li\e so far apart and the roads are so 
muddy; or Metro and Coritto deplore the shortcomings of their 
servants, or a group of trippers gaze open-eyed at the glories of the 
temple of Aesculapius. What can touch the sympathies more nearly 
than these sketches ol life? Not e\en Mr. Howells himself could 
sniff therein the pitiful odour of lomancc <>r classic bin. Their sur- 
prising familiarity is, in a sen*e. inoie thrilling than the most 
exquisite verse. Here, indeed, is the Greek repealed in dressing- 
gown and slippers. The verisimilitude is heightened by the proverbs 
— or slang, if you will — wherewith the creations of Herodas enforce 
their meaning. ‘Oh/ says Gvllb, when reproached with her long 
absence, ‘I am ever as keen a* a fly to come;' while the same 
lady, in extolling the virtue* of her yrothfL Gryllus, exclaims, ‘ He 
never moves a chip (oeSf tcdp<f>09 Ktvewp); he never felt Cyt hero’s 
dart/ When the unhappy Battarus has received a thrashing at 
Thales’ hands, he tells the jury lie ‘ suffered as much as a mouse in a 
pitch-pot/ Thus sjiakc the ancients, and thus might the men and 
women speak of to-day. As the world was never young, so it will 
never grow old. The archreologist devotes years of research to com- 
piling a picture of Greek life, and the result is Cliaricles — a solid 
and unrelieved mass of ' local colour/ The life and exploits of a 
generation are ruthlessly ascribed to one ]>oor youth, who must needs 
crowd every hour of his life, that no custom he left without its illustra- 
tion. Inhere is no proportion, no atmosphere, no background, so 
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that all is false save the details, and they 'merely overload the canvas. 
Herodas presents not a picture, but an impression, and one mime 
reveals more of life as it was lived two thousand years ago than the 
complete works of Becker, Ebers, and the archaeologists. 

Metriche and Gyllis, who conduct the first dialogue, might have 
walked straight out of (or into) the classic page of Gyp. Theocritus 
has handled the same situation — a morning call — but then he was a 
poet, and carried the mime off with him to the skies. Metriche, the 
young wife of Mandris ; Gyllis, an old lady ; and Threissa, Metriche’s 
maid, arc the persons of the tiny drama, and thus it opens : 

Metriche. Threissa, there is a knock at the door ; go and see if it is a visitor 
from the country. • 

Threisaa . 1 Mease push the door. "Who are you that are afraid to come in? 

( rijllui . All right, you m*o, I am coming in. 

Threixscii What name shall I say ? 

Gyllia. CjJ> llis, the mother of Philainis. Go indoors and announce me to 
Metriche. • 

Threisaa. A caller, ma’am. 

Metriche. Wliat (!} 11 us, dear old Chilis! Turn the chair round a little, girl. 
What fate induced 3*011 to come and see me, Gyllis ? An angel’s \ 1-it, Indeed ! 
Why, 1 l>elie\e fi\e months since urn one dreamt of 3 T our knocking at my door. 

Gyllh. I li\e such n long wu\ off, and the mud in the lanes is up to your knees. 
1 am e\er anxious to come, for old age i- heavy upon me, and the shadow of death 
is at m3’ side. 

Metriche. Cheer up! don’t malign Father Time; old age is wont to la3* his 
hand mi other-, too. 

( iyllis . Joke uwa\ ; though }oung women can find something better to do than 
that. But, my dear girl, what a long time 3 oif \ e been a widow. It’s ten months 
since Mandris was despatched to l!g\pt, and he hasn’t sent you a single line; 
doubtless lie has forgotten 3011, and is drinking at a new spring. For in Egypt 
3 ou mn\ find all things that are or e\er were — wealth, athletics, power, line 
weather, glory, goddesses, philosopher-, gold, handsome youths, the shrine of the 
god and goddess, the mo«t excellent king, the fine-t museum in the world, wine, all 
the good things 3-011 can desire, and women, by Persephone, countless as the stars 
and beautiful as the goddesses that appealed to Paris. 

Metriclie protests, and Gyllis, suggesting that Mandris is dead, re- 
veals the purpose of her visit. 

Now listen to the news 1 have brought you after this long time. You know 
Gryllus, the son of Matachene, who was such a famous athlete at school, got a 
couple of blues at his universit3’, and is now amateur champion bruiser? Then 
lie is so rich, and he leads the quietest life ; see, here is his signet ring. Well, he 
saw 3 r ou the other dny^ in the street, and was smitten to the heart. And, my dear 
girl, he ne\er leaves my house day or night, but bemoans his fate and calls upon 
your name ; he is positively dying of lo% e. Now, my dear Metriche, for my sake 
do commit this one little sin. . . . Think it over, take my ad\ ice : he loves you. 

Metriche is righteously indignant. 

By the fates, Gyllis, your white hairs blunt your reason. There is no cause yet 
to deplore the fate of Mandris. By Demeter, I shouldn’t like to have heard this 
from another woman’s lips. . . . And you, my dear, never come to myfouae with 
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mbh proposals again. . . . For none maj make mock of Mandril. . • . But, if wkat 
the world rays be true, I needn’t apeak to Gyllis like this. Thrcima, let tie have 
some refreshments; bring the decanter and some water, and give the lady some- 
thing to drink. . • . Now, Gyllis, drink, and show that* you aren't angry. 

And so with a delightful interchange of civilities the quarrel is 
brought to an end. 4 The chatter of women,* as Mr. Lang says, 4 has 
changed no more in a thousand years than the song of birds.* 

The second mime is in a very different key. The scene is a law 
court, where Battarus, who pursue* the ancient calling of Sir Pandarus 
of Troy, brings an action against one Thales, a Phrygian plutocrat, for 
assault and battery. The plaintiff* s speech is as admirable a speci- 
men of Old Bailey tub-thumping as may be found outside the 
private orations of Demosthenes. 4 IVera not,* exclaim* the valiant 
Battarus, ‘that in protecting me you are guarding the interest of a 
poor pimp. No, the honour and independence of your city are 
at stake.* I have been assault ed and reddled by one who is not a 
citizen, who is not even a man, but a Phrygian rascal — Art unman was 
bis name, a fitting appellation for a barbarian, though now he has the 
effrontery to call himself Thales. To cut a long story short, this 
Thales came to mv hou*e the other night, broke oj>en inv d«w>r, 
knocked me down, and carried off my M vrtale by force. Come here, 
Myrtale, show yourself to the court; don't be ashamed ; imagine 
that the jury who face you arc all brothers and fathers. See. gentle- 
men, how dishevelled she looks ; that's all because this scoundrel 
dragged her off with intolerable violence. 1 follow a disreputable 
trade — that I don’t deny — and my father Sisymbrus, and my 
grandfather Sisymbriscus 0x>tli inglorious names), were jxfindnnt 
before me, but Thales should treat me decently all the same. If you 
wish it, Thales, I am ready to lx> put to the torture, but you must 
first deposit the penalty. When I ask you for a verdict, gentlemen, 
I am thinking not only of myself, but of all the strangers who take 
refuge in your city. And it will do Thnle* good to lx* cast, for the 
more you beat a Phrygian the better he is.’ And doubt lew* the jury- 
men of Cos found the flattery of Batumi**, if not his eloquence, irre- 
sistible, and awarded a comfortable verdict. The speech, of which 
this is the meagrest outline, is not literature of the best kind, 
but it is an interesting document, and in the plaintiff's frank confes- 
sion of his own iniquities there is even a touch of the sublime. 

The scene shifts to the house of a schoolmaster, who is implored 
by an indignant mother to chastise her impudent good-for-nothing 
son. Flog him, she says, within an inch of bis miserable life (dgptf 
V i rV XV <*&**&' povvov ij tatef) The text is so 

corrupt that we can only form a vague opinion of the rascal’s crimes. 
He has a teste ftp bad company, and spends the livelong day in 
knuckle-bones, and pitch-aud-tosp , which is still worse ; also, in de- 
fiance of jitedpltne he has climbed upon the roof of the wv*oi/r/a, 
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wherein hi* parent* occupy a flat, and broken the tiles. The school- 
master is stem, as become* hi* trade, and calls for hi* cow-hide. 
Poor Cottalu* is unmercifully thrashed, and promises repentance 
between the blows. But hi* mother is obdurate. ‘Take him away.* 
say* the schoolmaster to hi* slave*. * No, Lampriscns/ shouts the 
mother, ' don’t leave off until the sun goes down.’ * He i* far more 
mottled than a hydra already,’ replies Lampriscus, and the boy is 
driven off to refleot in confinement ujxm hi* crimes and their punish- 
ment. 

Far more interesting is The Visit to the Terajde of JSeculapius. 
Two ladies laden with offerings come to consult the god. The de- 
mands of piety once satisfied, they wander off to look at the statues 
which adorn the temple, and to express with confidence their innocent 
enthusiasm. They might be modern tripjiers at St. Paul’s. 4 Dear, 
dear, friend Oynno/ murmur* one, 4 do look at the beautiful statues. 
Whore work is that, and who ret it up ? * VThe sons of Praxiteles were 
the sculpt or* /replies Cynno, 4 can’t you see, it’* written on tb° ha*e? 
And Kut hies, the son of Prexn, ret it up . . . But look at the boy 
Mmngliug the goose! If it weren’t made of stone you would say 
that he would rjK*ak. Before \erv long, men will be able to put life 
into stones.’ The art criticism, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for e\er, is intemiptinl by Cvnno** altercation with her maid. 4 Go 
and fetch the \erger ! * screams the \isitant. But the poor girl, over- 
come doubtless by the man\ splendours of the temple, merely stand* 
gaping at her mistress. ‘ You simil ! you make my blood boil. Go 
and fetch the merger, 1 tell you * ’ The inai<l d*te* a* she i* hid, and 
again the ladies full to art criti< ism. 4 You might think that Athene 
fashioned those beautiful works/ 1 If I were to scratch this naked 
Imy/ replies the other, * don’t you think I rhould leave a scar? And 
this cow, and the man leading it, knd the woman who meet* him, 
and that hooked-nosed fellow, and the man with bristles on his fore- 
head, aren’t they lifelike ? ’ * To bo sure they are/ says Oynno ; 4 but 
then Allies always is t*> renlbtic/ These words are an echo of the 
country cousin at the Academy; but the ladies, grown serious, turn 
to discuss the sacrifice. The \erger is made happy by the drum- 
stick — a cock was the offering ; and then corruption overtakes 

the manuscript. 

But The Jealous Woman (fj ^Xotvwos) is Herodas’ masterpiece. 
Its realism may only be matched in the most modem French 
literature. There in a frank brutality in it* subject which should 
endear it to M. de Maupassant, but so exquisitely is it handled, so 
justly is it pro]K>rtioued, that it* realism doesnot and cannot oflend. 
Bitiuna, an elderly lady, is madly jealous of Garfro, her favourite 
slave. She has caught him with Amphytaw, Meips daughter, end 
the poor wretch sheepishly confess^ that he 4 has seen 9 the gill his 
mistress mentions. Bitinna is furious, and G astro replies with much 
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dignity : ‘ Bitinna, I am a slave ; use me as you will, but do not suck 
my blood day and night ’ — a phrase which might have come from 
the very last and most decadent of French novels. However, Bitinna 
is not to be appeased, and in a frenzy she orders her favourite a 
flogging — a thousand stripes on his back, a thousand on his belly, 
and bids her slaves drag him off to the punishment. But in an 
instant she changes her mind and, resolving to brand him, bids 
Cosis to attend with his needles and his ink. .Then Cydilla, a 
slave girl, intercedes for the miserable Gastro, and the hard heart of 
Bitinna is softened. ‘ This time I will forgive you, and you shall 
marry this charming girl, Cydilla, whom I love as well as my own 
Batyllis, and whom I nursed with my own hands.* The denouement 
is tame and trivial, and wholly unworthy of the spirited opening. 
But the fact that they do live happy ever after avails not to spoil 
a marvellously vivid and cruel picture of life. In Greek literature it is 
unsurpassed, and the world scarce realises yet how precious a treasure 
it has got in Ilerodas. There is not a single mime that has not 
a character and interest of its own. The last two, difficult as they are, 
contain the most spirited }>assages. Coritto and Metro prattle with 
light-hearted vivafcity of a disreputable object — (3av/3wv they call it : 
its precise character is yet to discover — the work of an artist in leather, 
named Cerdo. Metro is burning to find the author of the master- 
piece, and implores Coritto to tell her where he may be seen. At last 
Coritto is complaisant, and presently — in the last mime of all — Metro 
pays the distinguished cobbler a visit. 

Such, in brief outline, is the work of this long-forgotten poet. To 
have brought him once more to light is an achievement of which the 
British Museum may well be proud. The mimes are not statues of the 
fifth century, but rather exquisite terra-cottas, quaintly and daintily 
fashioned, such as prudery commonly withdraws from public exhibi- 
tion, and softened by that touch of nature which makes fiction real, 
and renders the old new again. And it gives us good hope of the 
future. If Herodas be found, why not Sopliron, or Menander, or the 
priceless Sappho herself? An unjust fate still hides the works of 
these artists from our gaze. But we have Herodas, and let us make 
the best of him. At any rate, he is worth a hundred Aristotles. 


Charles Wiiibley. 
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BYRON AT PISA 

‘ Leaving- footsteps to be traced by those 
Who love the haunts of genius.' 

IIogehs, Italy. 

When in August 1821 Count Gamba with his son and Countess 
(iuicciolijhis daughter, arrived at PLa after being exiled from Ravenna, 
it is not surprising that the Governor and the local police demanded 
instructions from Florence. In the secret archives of the ‘ Buon- 
govemo/ extracts from which I have been permitted to see, are files 
of letters relating to the Gamba family and 

the famous poet, Lord Byron, who, if lie were not held to be a madman, ought to 
be watched by the police of the whole world. This said lord has taken the palace 
Lnnfrmiclii for one \ear for 200 zucchini, paying six months' rent in anticipation ; 
but many people say that he has, as usual, changed his mind, and that he will not 
come, 

writes the police superintendent from Pisa. The Secretary at 
Florence answers : 

The (Government is well aware that B\ron gne- to l'isa solely for the beautiful 
daughter of Count (Giimha, so jnu nin\ expect him ; vou are to see that the per- 
mission to reside in Pisa of that fnimh he renewed in proper time; at present it 
stands good for tw’o month**. The conk Tabnnelli, who lias gone from Florence to 
serve Count (Jam ha, ha il biylietto < Idle 24 (the tieket for t went} -four). 

Tliis was, and still is. the Florentine expression for a person under 
police supervision who is not allowed to leave his house after 
sunset (24 o’clock). 

When w T e remember that at Ravenna Lord Byron’s house was a 
magazine for the arms and ammunition of the Carbonari, that he 
ga\e large sums to the Society, and talked openly of his detestation 
of the ‘ Barbarians,’ the alarm of the police in the quiet old city of 
Pisa is easily imagined. It even spread to Volterra. whence the 
Royal Commissioner, who was evidently a man of education, as he 
understood English, wrote a private letter to the * Buongoverno ’ at 
Florence on the 9th of February 1822. 

Most illustrious, — some copies of the Prophecy of Dante , a poem by Lord 
Byron, have reached this city. It is most decidedly hot written in the spirit of 
our Government, or of any of the Italian Government*. To me it appears designed 
to augment popular agitation, already sufficiently aroused. Lord B^gon makes 
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Dante advocate democracy and the independence of Italy for the salvation and 
good of the country. What different sentiments does Monti in his Piston put 
into the mouth of Dante ! 'Which of these two poets has made Dante a liar P or, 
rather which of the two has lied P Meantime weak heads (and they are in the 
majority) are becoming hot, but it seems to mu that they will be still more heated 
by a book of that Lady’s, 1 called a fuiy even by the English newspapers, than by 
Byron’s rather unintelligible verses. A copy of hpr work has also come to 
Volterra. The circulation of such dangerous literature in the provinces is likely 
to do the more harm because of the ignorance of those into whose hands it falls. 

The Florentine official, evidently worried and puzzled, answered : 

I have received your communication about the two books by Lord Byron and 
Lady Morgan. As regards the former, which the Royal Office of Censure here 
does not know, I should like to see it, or at least to have some idea of the terms in 
wliidi it is written, and the salient points. As to thu second, it would be good to 
know if the copy of which you speak is in the English or the Italian language. 

In any case you are authorised to tell the owner that this Government dis- 
approves the reading of it. He is therefore forbidden to show it to others, and* 
still more to aid in its distribution or circulation. 

A second private letter from Volterra contains the desired sketch 
of Byron’s poem, vrhich the Commissioner believes must have been 
printed in Florence, although it bears tlie name of Barrois aine , 
Paris. He goes on to say : 

The translator’s introduction confirms me in my belief of its harmful character. 
He begins by stating that he found the poem difficult to understand, and adds that 
it was hard work to divest certain images and expressions of their prosaic dress. 
The style, he says, of nearly all living English poets is, in truth, so turgid and 
extravagant as to quite spoil their ideas, often grandiose and correct. Why did 
he, then, give himself so much trouble to translate a bad poet ? Probably because 
everything is good which serves a party purpose. 

Among the papers relating to Pisan affairs is a curious diary 
entitled ‘ Arcana politicos anticar honarie,' kept by a certain Cavaliere 
L. Torelli who lived in Pisa from 1819 till 1822. He corresponded 
directly with the Emperor of Austria and with Mettemich, and gave 
them private information about all the Italian courts. Nothing 
escaped his vigilant eye or was too small for at least a passing notice. 

By an odd coincidence Marquis Xicolo Viviani, Governor of Pisa, 
had in his youth dabbled in literature, and had written a poem about 
Hero and Leander. 2 Our diarist says : 

The marquis was curious to see the English lord who liad swum the Hellespont, 
but was determined not to permit him to indulge in follies of any kind in Tuscany. 
So when Byron sent his butler to the Governor to ask whether he might practise 
pistol shooting (a favourite pastime of his) in the garden, the Marquis Viviani 
replied that it was against the laws of the land, and he was sony he could not 
permit it, in order not to give a bad example to others. Indeed, the Hospodar 

1 Lady Morgan.* 

* Dedicated to Maria Louisa, Queen of Spain, and printed ait Parma in 1794, for 
private circulation. 
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Karadia, who was then living in Pisa, had asked the same favour, and been 
refused. Milord led a very quiet and retired life : the only persons he visited, 
besides the Gambas and his English friends, were Madame Kemstein and her four 
daughters, and the Canon Danielle Girolami, priest of the church of San Pierino. 

This tranquil life was interrupted by what Lord Byron, in a letter 
to Sir Walter Scott, calls £ an awkward affair which gave’ me some 
anxiety.’ Torelli thus describes it in his diary, putting of course the 
worst construction on everything the Englishmen did, and rolling 
Shelley and Captain Hay up into one person. 

At length Lord Byron, with his company of assassins, gave us a taste of the 
temper he had shown in other places. The Government expected he would, and 
he had been watched from the day he arrived in Pisa. On the 24th of March, at 
twenty-three o’clock r.M. (about sunset) a certain Masi, a Pisan, sergeant-major of 
the mounted dragoons, who were quartered here, had been dining in the country 
outside Porta alle Piagge und was returning to the town. Afraid of being late for the 
muster roll, he rode fast, and near the gate saw Lord Byron, with several friends and 
servants on horseback, who took up the whole read. He pushed through them in 
order to get on, when Tuafe, a friend of Byron’s, exclaimed against his insolence. 
Whereupon Byron, or one of tlie servants, lilt his horse. The sergeant abused 
them, and so they all surrounded him and tried to force bim to go back. Ho 
answered that the road was free, nnd wanted to go about bis business, at the same 
time putting his band to his sword to defend himself. Byron asked his name and 
threw him his visiting card, >\hich was picked up by on artilleryman near. Masi 
reached the gate before the party, and ordered the two old soldiers who were on 
duty not to let any of them pass until they had given their names. He put him- 
self across the gateway, sword in hand, and the whole company tried to push 
through. In the confusion he sliced the no«-e of an Englishman, said to be a 
captain, who passes for a poet, and, among other eccentricities, prides bimself, as 
though it were an heroic actiftn, on having had the epithet atheist added to his 
iiume in his passport. lie and his family In e in Pisa. 

The Turkish Egyptian, who was living in Pisa, and used to go every evening 
to see Byron shoot with a pistol at a silver 4 scudo ’ on the threshing-floor of a 
contadino, was also at the gate when the row took place. But not wishing to be 
compromised, he did ns though he had nothing in common with them, and came 
into town at a gallop, with the blackamoor, who looked after bis borse, running in 
front like a flash of lightning. 

What followed is described by Shelley in a deposition, evidently given 
in Italian. 

The dragoon cried out to the soldiers to arrest us at the gate. My lord, with 
Signor Gamba, passed through notwithstanding, whereupon Masi (the dragoon) 
drew his sword, seeing we also were determined to pass, and assailed Mr. 
Trelawny, who, however, got so close to him that he hindered him from striking. 
Two foot-soldiers then drew their swords, and it appeared to me that one, at least, 
hit Mr. Trelawny on the thigh. I tried to interpose between him and his assail- 
ants, when the dragoon aimed a blow at me, which was partly intercepted by 
something — perhaps by Mr. Ilay’s stick — which we afterwards saw cut in two 
pieces. However, I received a blow on the bead with the hilt of the svjord, 
which knocked me off my horse. I remember looking into my holster* to see* if 
there were pistols, but there were none. I remounted, and* was able to enter fee 
town, where I found Mr. Trelawny, and adeed after Captain Hay, whom 1 did not 
see. He answered that he knew nothing of him, and that we mustdqpk for him. 
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The dragoon now passed us, using very bad language, and, I think, added, 'Are 
you satisfied P ’ and rode on. We returned to the gate in search of Captain Hay, 
and found him wounded, bleeding from the face, and supported by some men. I 
got off my horse, and, helped by Mr. Trelawny, assisted him to Palazzo 
TiirifanipJii . 

Gaetano Forestiere, of Ravenna, Lord Byron’s cook, deposed : 

On that day I returned from Leghorn about three hours after midday, and 
went straight to my kitchen to prepare for dinner, which my master always eats 
on his return from riding, about the time of the Ave Maria. *That evening dinner 
was retarded for about an hour. It was one o’clock of the night (after sunset), or 
a little earlier, that 1 was called, and the master ordered me to bring a basin of 
water and a flask of vinegar. I did so, and an English gentleman, an acquaint- 
ance of my masters whom I have heard called Hay,, washed his nose, which was 
bleeding. "While he was washing I returned to my duties, but I saw the gentle- 
men who formed the company of my lord talking among themselves, and heard 
one say that he had been cut at with swords, and that was Mr. Shelley. . . . 

Q. Do you know whether Lord Byron or any other inhabitant of his house ’ 
knew of the wound ? « 

C • I know nothing; my master has not spoken to me of such matters. ITe is 
a man of few words. 

Q. Do you know for how long the Countess Gamba had lieon in Lord Byron’s 
house on that evening ? 

C. The Lady Counter arrived before the return of my master. I was at the 
door of the sitting-room when she came upstairs much frightened. The bell had 
rung from below, which made me leave my kitchen to open the door; I then 
heard a noise on the big staircase, and this was the Countess coming up. Among 
other things, I gave her a glass of water from the master’s table. 

Q. "Was anyone with the Counter? 

C. Behind the Counters was Mrs. Shelley, and behind her the Countess’s 
servant, Antonio Mulucelli. 

Q. You are sure that on that evening you saw Mulucelli behind Mr>. Shelley ? 

C. 1 cannot say for certain that I actually saw him when Mrs. Shelby was 
coming upstairs, liecause I was running in a burn, as 1 had u dish on the fire 
which would spoil, and paid no attention to am thing. I did not even know that 
lady was in the carriage with the Countess. 

Q. You have affirmed that you saw Antonio Mulucelli in my lord’s palace 
following Mrs. Shelley upstairs on that e\ening. You spoke decisixely; so xvj 
may doubt the truth of the* modifications }ou ure now attempting to make. 

C. No ; I cannot say actually that 1 s a \v him. It was seeing tlu* Countess 
made me imagine so. Then \ou must know that the Counters always runs 
upstairs very fast ; the sonant remains behind to put up the steps of the carriage, 
and, before he has done, she is at the top of the staircase. Then I w'as also much 
upset on hearing her cry out, ‘ Oh God ! Oh God ! ’ 

In the diary of the Austrian spy, who of course hated all these 
tiresome forestieri , and could not understand why they should come 
and air their so-called liberal and subversive ideas in the well-governed 
and quiet Tuscan land, we find the end of the * brawl ’ as Lord Byron 
calls it.* 

During the row at the gate Lord Byron galloped home, and, demounting, 
quickly rushed upstairs, perhaps to provide himself with arms or to give orders to 

jr* 9 Life of Lord Byron , by Thomas Moore, p. 557. 
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his servants, for he descended almost immediately, and got on his horse again, 
returning to meet the sergeant, who was coming by the same road, followed by the 
whole party, who flung insulting words at him from some distance. When Byron 
reached the Piazza della Fentina he stopped and waited till the dragoon came 
near, and rode up to him saying most bitter things. The others then took courage 
and repeated the insolent words of Byron. The sergeant exclaimed that he was 
ready to give satisfaction to all, provided they came one at a time ; he addressed 
himself particularly to Sir Taafe, who did not answer one word, but separated 
from the others, and disappeared down a side street into the town. After this a 
glove was thrown at Masi, and he said he accepted the challenge for next day, but 
would have them come singly, and not all together against one man. Some say the 
glove was thrown by Byron, but others declare it was thrown by the captain 
whose nose was scratched. The fact is, that when the sergeant reached Byron’s 
palace, the latter took his hand and said, * If you are a soldier of any honour, then 
we understand each other.* * During this colloquy, Byron’s doorkeeper took hold 
of the bridle of Masi’s horse, and as soon as he had signified his acceptance of the 
challenge, a servant rushed out of the palace and treacherously wounded him in 
the side with a triangular weapon, and broke one of his ribs. Another servant 
had come from the stables with a pitchfork, so they evidently intended to assassi- 
nate him. The poor sergeant, after riding the distance of a gunshot, got off at the 
Cuf<5 Lung’ Amo, of the Neapolitan Don Beppe, and, passing through the shop? 
went to the house of the jeweller Barletti, in Via dei Mercanti, whence the 
Misericordu carried him to the hospital. The doorkeeper was a wi‘ll-know'n 
fellow, becauM* he dressed in the French fashion W’itli much braid, and had a 
thick, long, black beard. lie had been twice in the galleys. Fortunately, the 
barracks were at some distance, and the attempted murder w r as not known by the 
soldiers that night ; but next afternoon my bird w r as imprudent enough to go out 
riding again with his companions, and to lru\e his bearded bravo at the door of his 
palace. The trumpeter of the dragoons passed by, and proudly said to him, ‘ Thou 
art callable of gi\ ing treacherous stalls, but not of meeting a mau face to face.’ 
And B\ ron’s sonant grew’ pule, they say, and more than a hundred persons 
assembled near tin 1 palace, while two other dragoons drew near. But the adjutant, 
Birri, came up and ordered them away, and so the crowd dispersed. On the 
following day, while, us 1 Inn e said, Lord Byron was out riding w ith his usual 
companions, then* were mam people in the streets, andse\eral saluted him, raising 
their hats ; he turned to young Prince Scubalof und said, 1 The Pisans hu\e become 
more respectful since lust night* — which speech w'as immediatel} repeated to the 
police. 

An eyewitness of tlie whole scene, a well-known Italian writer 
and a leader in the insurrection of Leghorn in 1848, then a student 
at Pisa, Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi, wrote long afterwards to a 
friend : — 

I saw Masi, tottering in the saddle, ride as far as Don Beppe’s caft, where, 
being no longer able to sit his horse, liis casque fell oft* ; bis hair w’as standing on 
end, and his face as w’hite as a sheet, and he fell down exclaiming, ‘ I am killed ! , 
I heard him say this, and I shall never forget his terrible face, made yet more 
horrible by a mass of flaming red hair. I also remember — and a great impression 
it made on me — that all the English then living at Pisa, wdietlier they knew Lord 
Byron or not, went armed to his palace to defend the groat poet of their country. 
I thought, had he been an Italian, liis compatriots would have assembled to stone 
him, and I began to understand why the English are a groat people, and ttye 
Italians a bundle of rags in the shop of a second-hand dealer — at least till now . 

Vol. XXX— No. 177 SIE 
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The wildest stories were current in Pisa about the eccentric 
English * Milord.* No wonder the quiet, sleepy inhabitants of the 
old city thought that madman and Englishman was an almost 
synonymous term, when they saw Shelley out walking in a short jacket 
reading a quarto Encyclopaedia with another volume under his arm ; 
and old Mr. Dolby going about singing at the top of his voice, his 
pockets bulging with books, and a pair of spectacles hanging by a 
gold chain round his neck, while his coat was tattered and shabby ; 
Walter Savage Landor, who would know none of his own compatriots ; 
Lord Byron, with his menagerie of cats, dogs, peafowl, monkeys, &c., 
riding wildly about the country with various companions. i Mr. and 
Mrs. Mason * were there also, and the bewildered Pisans could not 
make them out, as they had heard that ‘ Mr. Mason * was really Mr. 
Tighe, and that * Mrs. Mason ’ was neither !Mrs. Mason nor Mrs. Tighe 
but Lady Mountcashell. ‘ A tall woman, fit for a grenadier and also 
imbued with those pernicious republican notions.’ 

Torelli’s diary shows that the police officer deputed to take the 
deposition of Lord Byron, did so with some trepidation, lie was 
evidently agreeably disappointed, after having studied the poet’s life 
in a biographical dictionary, the name of which is unfortunately not 
given. 

The chief clerk (Cancelliere) Lapini, before going tc interrogate Lord Bvron, 
read the Biography of Celebrated Men , recently published in Paris. The author 
says Byron descends from the kings of Scotland, but gives a terrible picture of hw 
character. Among other proofs of his wickedness, ho describes the murder of one 
of his mistresses, and how be had half of her skull mounted as a drinking-cup. 
He also states that the noble lord bought of the Sultan of Turkey an uninhabited 
rock, on which he built a palace, where he lived with a few followers for about 
two years after the separation from his wife, in order to a\ oid any contact with 
mankind. Lapini was, however, quite astonished at the courteous and kind 
manner in which this enemy of the human race received him. Per contra , 1 am 
told Lord Byron has mounted two small pieces of field artillery at the door of his 
room, and keeps a quantity of guns, pistols, and daggers on his table. So that a 
hunchback carrier between Piombino and Pisa, who was sent with u letter alTd n 
small wild boar from the Maremma to Bj ron, was so alarmed at this warlike show 
that he threw down the boar, gave tbe letter to a servant, and fled from Palazzo 
Lanfranchi without even waiting to be paid. This was the talk of the town. 

Many witnesses were examined about this unfortunate business, and among 
them several who lived in the vicinity of Palazzo Lanfranchi. Ea cry one agreed 
as to the fact, but all disagreed about the circumstances. All those that Byron 
knew would be summoned before the court were either called by him or visited by 
Taafe and had money given them. It was said, by some one in a position to know, 
that this affair cost Byron 3,000 scudi. Countess Guiccioli, and the other woman 
who was in the carriage with her, were examined in their own houses, and so was 
Byron, as I have already said, for it seems that lords have this privilege. Anyhow 
it all proves that guineas are coins which pass current in all countries* 

The letter from Lord Byron to Mr. Dawkins, now printed for the 
first time, is very matter-of-fact : after all the Pisan gossip, and his 
long-deposition is the same. 
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Lord Byron to Mr, E, J. Dawkins, 

Pisa : March 27, 1822/ 

Sir, — I take the liberty of transmitting to you the statements, as delivered to 
the police, of an extraordinary uffair which occurred here on Sunday last. Thip 
will not, it is to be hoped, be considered on intrusion, as several British subjects 
have been insulted and some wounded on the occasion, besides being arrested at 
the gate of the city without proper authority or reasonable cause. 

With regard to the subsequent immediate occurrence of the aggressor’s wound, 
there is little that 1 <11111 add to the enclosed statements. The testimony of an 
impartial eye-witness, Dr. Crawford, with whom I had not the honour of a personal 
acquaintance, will inform you as much as I know myself. 

It is proper to add that I conceived the man to have been on officer, as he was 
well dressed, with scaled epaulettes, and not ill-mounted, and not a seijcantr major 
(the son of a washerwoman, it # is said) us he turns out to be. 

When I accosted him a second time, on the Lung’ Amo, lie called out to mo 
with a menacing gesture, 1 Art 1 \ on content ? ’ I (still ignorant of what bud passed 
under the gateway, having ridden through the guard to order mv steward to go to 
the police) answered, ‘No; I want your name and address.’ He then held out 
his hand, which 1 took, not understanding whether he intended it as a pledge of 
his hostility or of liis repentance, ut the same time stating his name. 

The rest of the facts appear to lia\ e been as within stated, as fur ns my know- 
ledge goes. Two of my servants (both Italians) ore detained on -uspicion of 
having wounded him. Of this I know no more than the enclosed papers vouch, 
and can only say that, notwithstanding the atrocious aggression (of the particulars 
of which I was ut the moment ignorant), the act was as completely disapproved of 
by me as it was totally unauthorised, either directly or indirectly. 

It neither is nor has lx»en m> wish to pre\ent or evade the fullest investigation 
of the business ; had it been so, it would have been easy to have either left the 
place myself or to have removed any suspected person from it, the police having 
tuken no steps whatever till this afternoon — three days after the fact. 

I have the honour, &c., 

* (Signed) Xoe l Btbox. 

Mr. Dawkins on receipt of this letter wrote an excellent and 
temperate letter in French to Ca^ alierc Fossombroni, Secretary of State 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, who answered the same day and 
seized the opportunity to put iu a word for the ‘ well-known impar- 
tiality of justice in Tuscany.’ 

Three d&ys after the dragoon had been stabbed, two of Lord 
Byron’s servants were arrested, and our diarist notes : — 

• 

They were examined by the 1 Coadiutore ’ Carloni, in the presence of tLo 
* Auditore,’ which is never done save in grave cases ; they were imprisoned in 
separate cells. The bearded follow (the porter) had two pistols and a long dagger 
which were found when he was locked up. It surprised everyone that he should 
have had such arms about liim during his examination. On the following day 
another man, in the Ouiccioli’s service, was taken, who seems, by all accounts, to 
be the guilty one. There is no doubt it is a mere chance that the murderer did 
not fly from Pisa, for the police made no attempt to secure him from the 24th tijl 
the morning of the 27th. Meanwhile Byron, contrary to his wont, caused alms to 
be distributed to the poor at the door of his palace, in order tP gain popularity. 


4 In the Archivio di Stato at Violence, 


'S 
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A native of Ravenna told me that ho did tho same thing there during the 
Neapolit an revolution, when, at liia instigation, the host families compromised 
themselves with the Government. 

The ‘ bearded fellow 5 was none other than Tita, so often mentioned 
in Lord Byron s letters — the faithful 

Battista, who upon the moonlight-sea 
Of Venice had so ably, zealously 
* Served, and at parting thrown his oar away 
• To follow through the world ; who, without stain, 

Had worn so long that honourable badge, 

The gondolier’s, in a patrician house 
Arguing unlimited trust. 5 

r 

The result of the examination of seventy witnesses, who all dis- 
agreed, was a decree that there were no grounds for proceeding against 
the accused, but considering the suspicious character of the three 
foreigners, Giovanbattista Falcieri of Venice, Antonio Malucelli of 
Ravenna, and Giuseppe Strauso of the same place, they were recom- 
mended to the attention of the civil authorities, and Giovanbattista 
Falcieri was condemned to be escorted to the frontier by the police, and 
exiled. He begged for a few days’ grace to settle his affairs, which were 
granted, provided he remained in prison. He said : ‘ Where am I to 
go? I must remain ^\ith Lord Byron, for he bought me. He paid a 
sum down to my father for me and he still pays him an annuity.’ 

It seems that Tita was taken to Florence during part of the trial, 
and imprisoned in the Palazzo di (iiurtizia, where they made him 
shave. The following little extract from the diary is rather touch- 
ing : — 

Falcieri still had liis long Ixaml of Asiatic shape, and when told to shave it off 
with a razor, he imagined his beard wus to be gm*n to his master, Lord B\ron; 
but on being told this was not the case, he wrapped it up most carefully in a sheet 
of paper. 

* 

Lord Byron had requested the celebrated criminal lawyer Car- 
mignani, professor at the university of Pisa, to undertake the defence 
of himself and his servants, but, 

although of the same detestable liberal school (writes Torelli) Carmignani would 
not appear against a fellow-townsman, or expose himself to the hatred of all 
Pisa. So Milord called in Lorenzo Collini from Florence, who arrived on the 
20th of April, and went to the Inn 1 della Donzelle/ but Lord Byron sent his 
carriage for him and insisted on lodging liim in Palazzo Lanfr anchi. 

Collini was a freemason and an avowed sceptic. Highly educated 
and witty, with a magnificent voice, he spoke French so well that 'in 
Napoleon I/s time he went to Paris and pleaded with great success. 
After the restoration of the Grand Duke of Tuscany he was obliged, 


Rogers' Italy, 
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like every one else in Florence, to go to confession, and he went to the 
Badia where the 4 padre ’ was easy-going and indulgent ; his confession 
was short and pithy. At the church door he said : — 

Padre Macario, 

Pa anno a quest* anno 
Non c r 6 punto divario. 

(Father Macario, from last year to this there has been no change.) 

What a pity no pitying diarist heard and chronicled the conversations 
between the witty Florentine barrister and the great poet ! 

Count Gamba, having been privately advised that his presence was 
distasteful at Pisa, took a house with Lord Byron at Montenero, near 
Leghorn. 

Here (writes Torelli) was another scene of the sort that Byron seems to stir 
up in every place lie visits. An altercation arose between the servants of milord 
and of Gamba, and they drew knives in the garden. Byron, from the balcony, 
with four pistols threatened to bhoot the lot if they did not at once drop their 
knives ; but the police had to interfere to quell the riot. This, together with the 
fact that Lord Byron’s request that his schooner 1 Bolivar ’ should be allowed to 
embark and disembark people without hindrance along the coast was supported by 
the English legation, made our Government determine to try add rid Tuscany of 
this revolutionary fellow, v\ ithout openly expelling him. It was, therefore, re- 
solved to exile his courier, and to intimate to the Gambas that they were to leave 
Tuscany immediately, under pam of a formal sentence of exile. Milord, as soon 
as lie knew of this, wrote to the Governor of Leghorn in the language of his own 
nation, thus. [Unluckily the original is not forthcoming, and Torelli gives an 
Italian version.] 

(Translation.) 

Sir, I write to you in English, as 1 know you do us the honour of understand- 
ing our language. We have to thank you for an order of arrest and exile of my 
courier, and an intimation to the family of Count Gamba to quit Tuscany in three 
days. Iam preparing to leave with them, not desiring any longer to stay in a 
country* where my friends are persecuted, and where a refuge is denied to the un- 
fortunate. As I have some affairs to set in order, I beg you will grant Count 
Gamba a delay, in order that I may be enabled to leave with them. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Noel Byron. 

A delay was granted, until the 8th of July, when the Counts Gamba took 
passports for Genoa, hut v\ itli the intention of going first to the baths of Lucca, 
■whence they hoped to be uble to work through friends at Florence, and obtain 
permission to return to Pisa. 

The following letters from the archives of Lucca will show how well 
informed our diarist was : — 

. Mr. Dawkins to Marquis Mansi. 9 

( Translation .) Leghorn • July 7, 1822. 

Marquis, — Encouraged by the kindness I have received froin you ever since I 
have had the honour of transacting business with the Court of Lucca, 1 venture to 


State Archives of Lucca. 
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ask you a confidential question on behalf of Lord Byron, a peer of Great Britain, 
‘whose high reputation as a poet and a man of letters is doubtless known to 
you. 

Count Gamba and his son, driven out of the Papal States for their political 
opinions, received orders a fefr days ago to leave Leghorn, where they are staying, 
and to cross the Tuscan frontier. The Countess Guiccioli, daughter of Count 
Gamba, who has never been included in the sentences of exile of the Court of 
Home or of the Grand Duchy, and who is in a most delicate state of health, wishes, 
of course, to accompany her father and brother. Lord Byron is determined not to 
abandon a family to whom he lias been attached for a long* period. 

He wishes to know whether the Government of Lucca would permit the 
Counts Gamba, father and son, to reside in its territory, depositing any caution 
it might please to impose. I need not say that such a request is superfluous in 
the case of Madame Guiccioli, who hus alwavs been exempted from the attacks to 
which her family has been exposed . * 

I may add in support of the request of my distinguished compatriot, that the 
Tuscan Government has officially declared that Lord Byron has never been sus- 
pected of Lav iug any share in the crimiuul part of the affair which made some stir 
in Pisa in March last, and that I have positive assurance of Count de Bombelles, 
that lie has no recollection of even pronouncing the names of the Counts Gamba in 
liis transactions with the Courts of Austria or of Tuscany. I have every reason 
to believe that their conduct has been irreproachable since they have inhabited 
Tuscany. I am ignorant of the reasons which have led to their having to leave it. 

This will show you, Marquis, that I am not, in Lord Byron’s cast*, advocating 
the cause of a person unworthy of the highest consideration, and as to the Counts 
Gamba, 1 should not accord my intervention, even in this confidential, and I may 
say, indirect manner, if I did not feel sure that their sojourn in the state of Lucca 
would bring no unpleasantness to you, and vv ould be u matter of indifference to 
Austria. 

Forgive my troubling you with so long a letter. 1 hope to make my excuses 
in person next month, and beg you to direct your answer to Leghorn, where I am 
staying. AVe shall see Lord Burgher, sh back toward?* the end of August. 

1 have the honour, Jcc., 

AW Dawkins. 

This was evidently a most knotty diplomatic* question, and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Duchy of Lucca passed it on to his 
liege lord at once. 

Marquis Mansi to 2T.7iJ.JT. the Grand Duke of J^ucca. 
(Translation.) Lucca : July 0. 1822. 

Majesty, — 1 hasten to submit to your Majesty’s consideration a confidential 
letter I have this morning roceiv ed from the English Chargd d’ Affaires to your 
Majesty’s Court, and presented to me by Count Gamba. 

From this letter your Majesty will learn the nature of the request made by the 
said Charge d’ Affaires. As 1 must reply, I beg your Majesty to deign to tell me 
your intentions as to dealing with this affair. I have no intelligence as to the 
motives which have led the Governments of Rome and of Florence to exile the 
Counts Gamba. All I know is that Lord Byron pays his court to Countess 
Guiccioli, daughter of Count Gamba, and that the said lord is as much renowned 
for his poetic talents and literary culture as for his eccentricities and his pernicious 
principles. 

I am, &c., 

Mansi. 
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Young Count Gamba, who was not very wise (continues Torelli), lias confided 
to one of his supposed friends, that Byron is in hourly expectation of receiving 
news that a revolution lias burst out in France. This he expects will be followed 
by one here in Italy. It is impossible to describe the anxiety with which the 
followers of milord and of the Gambas run to the post on the advent of the 
French courier. 

Count Gamba has gone to the baths of Lucca with his son ; but, as Madame 
Guiccioli remains in Pisa, Byron no longer talks of leaving. On the contrary, he 
is expecting another English poet, a certain Smith, and they intend to start a 
newspaper against the -Italian Government, which is to be printed ixuEngland, and 
bring them in much money. This will be something far worse than Lady Mor- 
gan’s book — a weekly satire directed chiefly against Austria, whom they call the 
usurper of Italian freedom. This should be seen to. 

The terrible fate of pflor Shelley and his friend Williams is men- 
tioned incidentally, on the 8tli of July, and a few pages after Lord 
Byron’s name occurs in the diary for the last time. 

Milord has at length decided on going to Genoa. Rome say he is already 
tired of h«> finourite Guiccioli, others that he is bent on going to Athens, and pur- 
chasing adoration from the (.{reeks. 

Janet Ross. 
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THE PSYCHICAL SOCIETY'S, GHOSTS 

A CHALLENGE RENEWED 

The relation of the Society for Psychical Research to the late Madame 
Blavatsky is a curious one. Her theosophy — that, I mean, which 
she had picked up or which had picked up her, before she became 
known in the Madras Presidency — is not at all a bad system. It is 
not more clumsy in its phraseology, or less effective in its morale , 
than' two hundred other theosophies into which the thoughts about 
the universe of speculative men have in past ages shaped themselves. 
But it would have attracted little notice and exerted little influence 
in British India* except for the claim on the part of its professors to 
perform material and materialising miracles. These marvels were, 
indeed, of a kind very trivial and worthless, except for the evidential 
purpose for which they were put forward. But, such as they were, 
when put forward, they challenged the scrutiny of the members of 
the Madras Christian College — men some of them, it should be said, 
highly accomplished in science as well as 'foremost in educational 
influence in Southern India. And the result was a conclusive de- 
monstration that the Madras marvels, at least, were due to fraud, 
aided by the usual resources of sliding panels and obiter facta care- 
fully prepared beforehand. Madame Blavatsky would have had 
difficulty in separating herself from these things in any case. But 
the speciality of the investigation was the production and publicatign 
of a whole series of letters, all alleged to be in the handwriting, as 
well as in the characteristic style, of that by no means characterless 
personage, and all confidentially arranging and preparing the frauds 
for the conquest of this or that dupe specially named. The letters 
were published and the charge was made in the Madras Christian 
College Magazine for 1884, with the avowed object of inviting the 
lady and her supporters to deal with the matter in the courts of law. 
She declined to do so, and transferred her residence to England, 
where by this time the Psychical Society had appointed a committee 
to inquire into the theosophic phenomena, and had sent out Mr. 
Hodgson to Madras as their commissioner. Mr. Hgdgson did his 
work with great ability and apparently with great candour, and the 
Report in the Society’s Proceedings for 1885 1 accordingly forms the 
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source of most people’s knowledge of these interesting facts. The 
writer has met with some inquirers who knew of them at an earlier 
stage. But his chief interest is in the problem presented to scientific 
or theosophic speculators when their facts are challenged, not on 
speculative or a ypriori grounds, but in the rough and open plain 
of testimony and evidence. As a Scottish lawyer he has no particular 
bias on this. In Scotland even the common mind is free from the 
superstition which accepts the verdict of a jury as. final for all 
purposes ; and its favourite formula ‘ Not Proven ’ alike expresses and 
encourages the national tendency, when the facts presented are in- 
conclusive, to say so — and to say no more. Yet the instinct in all 
countries that in such#cases there must be an investigation, and 
that the public must resolve itself into a jury, is wholesome and 
strong. Madame Blavatsky’s failure in, or at least avoidance of, the 
Madras investigation was a difficulty with her disciples. For, of 
course, she had disciples : no one could study that extraordinary 
face with its glare of intellect, aggressive even as reflected in pho- 
tograph, without being sure that if she, who might have been so 
many other things, chose finally to set up in London as ‘ the woman 
that calleth herself a prophetess,’ she would have devoted followers. 
The latest and strongest among them, Mrs. Besant, after some hesi- 
tation, selected her line on this matter. Mrs. Besant’s view, it 
will be seen, is that Madame Blavatsky could not be persuaded * to 
trouble herself much in reversing the verdict ’ of the public, which in 
a sense she had originally challenged. And, indeed, Mrs. Besantwas 
fated in a very short time to illustrate the same twofold method in 
her own person. Selecting the critical occasion when she was to say 
farewell before a large audience to the Secularist body, she raised the 
question of Madame Blavatsky’s good faith, and asserted that she 
herself, since that lady’s death, had received a letter from the 
‘ Mahatmas ’ in the same handwriting as her friend, when living, was 
said to have forged. Instantly from all London there was a roar of 
inquiry, Where is the letter ? How did it come ? Tell us all about 
it ? To allVhich Mrs. Besant answered without hesitation by refusing 
to produce the letter, and eloquently declining the investigation of 
unsympathetic outsiders into such matters as useless or worse. 

According to the views of the Psychical Society, no course could 
be more opposed to reasonable principle and fair conduct. So when 
Mr. Sinnett, immediately after Madame Blavatsky’s death, attempted 
to meet the mass of evidence against her by his own individual 
opinion, the Society’s representatives quietly published their adherence 
to its old verdict. The body was indeed itself founded for impartial 
‘research,’ and though there seem to have been originally some 
half-acknowledged reservations , 2 the results in actjud working were 

* 4 The Society of Psychical Research was founded with the establishment of 
thought transference as its primary aim, with hypnotism as its seconfbajbudy, &o.’ 
Proceeding* of the Society « Part XIII. p. 365* , 
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for some time admirable. Nothing in this region has been so impar- 
tial on. so large a scale, and there are traces of the secretaries having 
again and again rejected stories — some of then) well-known or famous 
stories — which were* pressed upon the Society by others than theoso- 
phists with a view to establishing the thought-transference in which 
both parties believed. 

And yet- — the question must be put whether the Society, in 
issuing its most important publication in 1886, and* since that date in 
dealing with the problem as to testimony which was then raised, has 
not been in ever increasing danger of a lapse in the very direction 
which it has condemned. 

Six years ago it published what is undoubtedly the best book of 
ghost stories in the English language — the best, because the best 
authenticated. The two big volumes are filled with narratives which 
have survived ‘ a testing process carried on in some directions with a 
sifting severity and skill which are unprecedented and indeed unap- 
proached in our literature.” No doubt it calls its book ‘ Phantasms of 
the Living y and what most people think the special fad of the society 
is that men, even in ordinary life, * undergoing some crisis,” occasionally 
and unconsciously send intimations of it to their distant friends. But 
then the Society is wise enough to consider death as the great crisis of 
life, and, by including in its range one day after the moment of dis- 
solution, it sweeps in the whole class of stories of wraiths — i.e., ap- 
pearances or intimations at and about the time of dying. Now this is 
the only class of such narratives for which ft is generally conceded 
that there exists a mass of evidence really worth sifting. And in spite of 
their fed, or, as the new investigators would themselves not unfairly 
say, partly because of it, they turned out a lxx>k beyond comparison the 
most careful and critical we possess on the general subject. But the 
trqe reason is that we have at last got the right sort of men to deal 
with that subject. The Society has in its Council some of the best 
names in English literature and thought. And the Council found in 
Dr. Myers, and in the late Mr. Edmund Gurney, men above even its 
own high average to do the actual work. One result w*as that when, 
in this Review for August 1887, I attacked the part of the work 
founded on testimony 3 as fatally defective in the only point on which 
the public could test it, I found it unnecessary to go for my canons 
of proof beyond the book itself. Mr. Gurney in it put at the head 
of all other evidence the case where the percipient — the wraith-seer 
— had ‘ made a written record of his experience, with its date, at the 
time of its occurrence,’ and where it is possible to show that the record 
was written before the news of the fulfilment came round through 
the ordinary channels. In such a case we have not merely a statement 
made to the editors by some individual, himself unknown to the public. 

• As distinguished from experiment. 
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We have documentary and contemporaneous evidence of the statement’s 
truth — evidence which may be not only cogent but conclusive. 

Of course what would be the conclusive case of this sort is the ordi- 
nary one — a letter posted immediately after the wraith, or other inti- 
mation. And in all the most important of the Psychical Society stories 
of 1886 we have one such letter alleged — sometimes even two. Take 
only a few examples. A London man appeared a few years ago at 
the comer of his # club to Mr. A., looking very ghastly. He might 
well do so, for lie was at that very moment not in London where he 
appeared, but in Cardiff, and in the act of being knocked down by 
two miners. However strange, the story must be true ; for we are 
told that his letter frjm Cardiff next day, telling what happened 
there, crossed the one from London informing him of his own appari- 
tion. An English lady dreamed in England that she saw her husband 
arrested as a spy during the Franco-German war, and writing him 
next day she actually etched the bushy black whiskers of the arrest- 
ing sergeant. The husband’s letter from France, narrating that all 
this happened to him, is said to have crossed the other much more 
remarkable one from his wife. Mr. Pengelly fell into the sea in an 
oriental port , and next (lay his mother and his sweetheart, both then 
in England, ‘and a hundred miles apart, exchanged letters mentioning 
that each had dreamed they kiw him so fall in. A lady dies in 
Jersey, and the same night her brother in Shanghai, and her sister 
in Canton (a thousand miles from each other), dream of her appari- 
tion or her death — at least they say so to the Psychical Society, and 
add that they wrote each other of it immediately, so that the letters 
crossed. Lastly, Colonel Meadows Taylor, when a young man in 
India, ^roto to England to his father that a young lady whom he 
had left at home had appeared to him dressed in a profusion of lace 
but with a troubled countenance, and as she receded through the 
tent door she cried, 4 Do not let me go/ His father’s reply was in 
these words : 1 Too late, my dear son ; on the very day of the vision 
you described to me, A. was married/ Now for the general public, 
who are only readers of such stories, and have never personally met 
the narrator?-., there is nothing in their mere narratives more remark- 
able than in a thousand others which have turned out, on inquiry, 
to be romances, founded on excess of imagination or defect of 
memory, or both. But what gives these the evidential value 
which others want is the alleged existence of letters which 
passed through the post on a particular day — letters therefore the 
mere production of which would, seemingly, prove the stories they 
narrate. With regard to some of them, it seemed to me not too 
strong to say, that 4 if such a letter exists, with contents and post- 
mark undisputed, it is worth a thousand guineas in the market* and 
its destination is a guarded glass-case in the British Museunu 
Circumstances, not at all professional, had drawn my attention to the 
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significance of this documentary corroboration, and still more of the 
want of it. And it was after enumeration of all the Psychical Society 
stories of this class, and analysis of the more important of them, that 
I ventured to put in these columns 4 a question and answer. 

‘ How many are there of these seven hundred cases of psychical 
research — how many even of the three hundred and fifty “ first class 
narratives” of our letter-writing age — in which the indefatigable 
editors have seen or ascertained a letter or document issued at 
the time by the narrator, so as to prove his story to be true? The 
answer must he, Not one 

Mr. Edmund Gurney, whose high qualities as a thinker some 
men had the opportunity of appreciating only when his career was 
about to be cut short, made an exceedingly reasonable reply.' He 
pointed out that, even in a letter- writing age, many people will omit 
to commit their startling dream to the custody of paper, and that 
many others, even when they receive such a document, will throw it 
into the fire after they have wondered sufficiently. It is no doubt 
true, and may balance the fact that there are some people who will 
write down, and others who will preserve, an experience of that kind, 
when they would’ not take the same trouble about anything else. 
Every allowance is to be made for the carelessness, inaccuracy, and in- 
consistency of human nature on this and all other matters. The strange 
and ominous thing would be if human nature, so \arious and reckless 
in other matters, should in this alone turn out to be cautious and 
uniform, and that in one direction only — the avoidance of evidence. 
What I had said in my summing up was, that, out of thousands of 
such stories, the best evidenced were for the first time picked out and 
collected in this book; that of the hundreds so collected a \ery large 
proportion indeed were capable of proof by contemporary documents, 
documents here alleged in many instances to ha\e been really written ; 
and yet that ‘ in the whole mass of cases there is not one which has 
been proved, not one which has not failed in this easy documentary 
demonstration.’ I must maintain the same position now, after re- 
reading what Mr. Gurney had to say. Indeed, I do not tfnderstand 
him to deny it so far as the written evidence is concerned. And in the 
practical result — the urgent importance of getting better evidence 
of this higher kind in the future — Mr. Gurney, as might be expected 
from his distinguished candour, was prompt and emphatic. So, 
indeed, as we shall see, was the Psychical Society. But before deal- 
ing with the results of this renewed effort, I must refer to one narra- 
tive, and one only, in the already discussed Phantasms. 

Mr. Gurney, as I have said, while urging that I had undervalued 
the evidence, and even the written evidence, for some of the stories 
in the book, scarcely claimed that evidence as in any one case con- 
clusive. That claim was made (iij not by him at least by others) only 

4 Mne&enih Century, xxii. 178. 4 Ibid. October, 1887. 
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for a certain new document, quoted now for the first time in his 
reply to me, and referred to with a certain pardonable pride. The 
Saturday Review, I remember, summarised our little controversy, 
and held that the Psychical Society must be held to have failed 
along the whole line, except in this one case. But as to it, it 
suggested that I should amend my above-quoted question and answer 
so as to run, ‘ How many of the seven hundred cases are there in 
which a document quoted shows the story to be true ? m The answer 
must be, One. 1 Let us look at the solitary case on which issues so 
momentous were left to hang. I do so the more readily, because as 
it appeared in the volumes originally it was made to run in the name 
of a distinguished traveller and authoress. While travelling on the 
other side of the Atlantic she employed as a guide a half-caste ruffian 
known as ‘ Mountain Jim,’ and gained over him an influence, half 
personal, half religious. ‘ He made me promise to keep one or two 
things secret whether lie were living or dead, and I promised him; 
but they come betw oen me and the sunshine sometimes, and I wake 
at night to think of them.’ And this tendency to think of him 
(testified to by a subsequent charming volume, of which Jim is almost 
the hero), was much increased by his last fierce wofds to his friend 
before she left America, * I shall see you when I die : ’ ‘ I swear that I 
will see you again/ Light months after this, the exciting news 
arrived in Europe that Jim, after being wounded in a wild quarrel 
in Colorado had recovered, and ‘ was planning revenge/ And it was 
upon getting thin intimation at Interlaken, that the vision occurred 
of which the following account was given, or alleged to have been 
given, twelve years later , to the Psychical Society. 

Shortly after getting it, in September 187 4, 1 was lying on my bed about 
C A.M., -writing to in\ sistrr, when looking up 1 saw Mountain Jim standing with 
bis vy fixed on mo, and when I looked at him, bo vciy slowly but vory distinctly 
wiid, *1 ba^o conic a** 1 promised, * then wated bis bands towards me, and said, 

1 Farewell/ 'When Mi-s came into the room with ray breakfast, we recorded 

the event with the date and the hour of its occurrence. In duo time news arrived 
of bis death, and it& date, allowing for -tlie difference of longitude, coincided. 

It will* be ob^cned that no day is mentioned for the vision in 
the whole month of September, while in point of fact Jim died from 
his foeman’s bullet not at six o’clock in the morning, but at 2 r.M. in 
America, or at what would be in Switzerland ten at night, on the 
seventh day of that month. 6 At best, therefore, the coincidence is 
far from strong, and the case is not fitted to bear more than its own 
weight. But that is not the point. My point was raised by the 
words which followed, 7 that the narrator * hopes to be able to show 
us the diaries in which the date was recorded/ Was it fair to a lady 

• The hour and day of death were ascertained by Mr. Gurney and bis Society with 
the scrupulous and admirable care which on this side of their fnvestigation has made 
all inquirers their debtors. • 

1 Phantasms, i. 532. 
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to publish a story, taken merely fit>m memory, of what happened 
twelve years before, when there were at the time two contemporary 
entries recording the thing as it happened ? .And was it fair to the 
public ? Diaries are, of course, of little value in comparison with 
letters, and a case of this sort is in any view trivial as compared with 
the important ones I have already quoted, where crossing letters 
were alleged but in no instance produced. Still, a contemporary 
diary has its value, and in this and a dozen similar, cases I had asked 
for it. But in this one case Mr. Gurney was able to give in October 
a twofold answer to my August question, an answer which I agree with 
the Saturday Review in thinking well worth noting in both its parts. 
In the first place, as to the diary corroboration, it turns out, that I was 
right. The narrator’s statement as to a note in her diary was incorrect, 
as she ‘ finds that she did not keep a diary till later* And what of the 
other lady, who recorded it separately and at the same time ? 4 She 
cannot remember noting the fact in her diary, which is for the present 
“ in the depths of a pantechnicon.” ’ But this not unusual collapse as 
to diaries turns out in the present case, in Mr. Gurney’s view, to be of 
no consequence — perhaps to be not so much a loss as a gain. For, 
though the diaries have vanished, the letter to the sihter has been 
preserved, and was now shown to him ; and, 4 as Mr. Innes rightly 
points out, a letter written before the news of the death is e\en 
more conclusive than a diary entry, which might conceivably have 
been added later.’ Now then for the letter. .Mr. Gurney, founding 
so strongly on this unique document, would, I think, have done 
better to print it bodily, and to indicate where it could be seen. 
But his own firagmentary account of it 8 (which I completely trust) is 
really conclusive*, and makes it unnecessary for me at least to see 
more of the original. In the first place, it has no date but 
‘Wednesday’ — and which Wednesday of that September does not 
appear. In the second place it speaks of the dream or \ision as 
occurring ‘ a few days ago,’ and consequently the narrator 4 can- 
not have been writing to her sister at the moment the figure 
appeared, or she would certainly lune mentioned the appearance in 
that letter instead of a few days later.’ The significance of this 
point may rather be that if (as is now admitted) the narrator was 
not using her pillow at that early hour as a writing desk, she was 
probably putting it to its more legitimate use. But even that is 
of little consequence. Asleep or awake, or between the two, in 
vision or in dream, it may be conceded that on some morning in 
that September this most intelligent witness saw a figure which 
she recognised as the one which had haunted her memory. But 
did the figure say anything ? The- report published by the Society 
twelve years after, and which the diaries should have corroborated, is 
quite clear upon this. ‘ He very slowly but very distinctly said, “ I 
** ■ Nineteenth Century , xxii. 529. 
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have come, as I promised.” ’ But the only report we have now — the 
letter actually written a few days after the incident by the narrator 
herself — puts it more truly : 4 There was an impression on my mind 
as though he said ’ it ! 

Enough. It is plain that the case finally put forward by the 
able secretary of the Society as apparently the strongest which he 
possessed, and which sharp critics were disposed to accept as the only 
one ever proved, has turned out quite typically. There are in truth 
sixty cases now left in the two volumes stronger than this particular 
one. Only the sixty are to the public mere hearsay, for they do not 
come to us with corroboration produced, whether from diaries written 
at the time or from letters written a few days later. And so the 
most important thing left in Mr. Gurney’s rejoinder comes to be the 
plea, renewed in his summing-up, for greater care in recording cases. 
There was nothing no\ el in his pressing this ; in the book itself he 
had insisted on 4 the moral which must be enforced ad nauseam as 
to the importance of an immediate written record on the percipient’s 
part.’ But not Mr. Gurney only, but the association which was about 
to lose his admirable services, now took up the matter seriously. 
Professor Sedgwick soon after proclaimed that a ‘ crisis in the history 
of the Society * had arrived ; a lady, very influential with its members, 
urged them all to 4 make a point of recording before fulfilment all 
dreams or other experiences which appear to them to be premonition,’ 
and the same number of the Reports which records these utterances 
gives a circular and appeal by the Society itself, dated April 1888. 9 
It narrates that the Council had reason to believe that persons in 
possession of facts 4 ha\e lately thought it needless to proffer such 
e\idence, supposing that the reality of thought-transference, for in- 
stance, or of apparitions at death, was now sufficiently proved, and 
that no further cases were wanted. The Council wish distinctly to 
state that their view is altogether different.’ 

Nothing could be more satisfactory, provided the Society (or those 
who should succeed Mr. Gurney in the responsibility for its manage- 
ment), understood the issues involved in their appeal, and were pre- 
pared to draw the proper conclusions from the mere absence of response 
to it. This is the point as to which I have now a few words to say. 
As before, I shall confine myself to incidents of alleged spontaneous 
telepathy, vouched for by testimony, passing by the other field or 
experiment (planchette, &c.) ; and in the former I shall look chiefly, 
as before, for documentary evidence that the intimation really came 
to the percipient. My sources, during the five years since the 
Phantasms , must be the occasional publications of the Society’s Prp~ 
ceedingSy the last I have seen being issued this summer. 

In the first place, there has during that time been no confir- 

• Mr. Gurney's reply to me had been in October, 1887, and he died in the following 
spring. t 
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mation of any one of the stories to which wide publicity had been 
given in 1886 by the book on ‘ Phantasms/ and which were challenged 
in these pages in 1887. Yet during the succeeding years these 
stories, some of them most graphic and telling, must have been 
gradually finding their way among the friends of those who had 
contributed them. And every such reader must have at once felt 
himself compelled to cast about for that missing letter, which in 
almost every case was so obviously the missing link. The number 
missing is very large — on one page 1 gathered together no fewer 
than forty cases, in which documents were alleged in the story itself 
to have been written at the time the wraith or dream occurred. 
But in no one of these had the document been recovered by the 
editors, while in most of them no explanation of its absence was 
offered, and no special inquiry into the matter was alleged. The 
uniform absence of letters many of which would be worth to any 
dealer forty times more than their weight in gold, was even at 
first impossible to explain and impo^ible to understand. But the 
continued failure to produce any one of them, after the widest 
publicity has been given to the necessity for it, seems to me to he 
pretty nearly fatal. 

Yet, secondly, that was not what was directly asked for. What 
was asked for was new stories which should have the corroboration 
which those in the book lacked. The appeal had, I believe, a wide 
circulation in the English-speaking world. But, so far as the 
Society’s own publications inform un, there has been no response. 
It would almost seem as if the demand for corroboration had stopped 
the flow of pretended incident. 

Of course, during tlie.se years there have been some stories sent 
in, or reported from, other countries, and in some of these written 
letters have figured. We have, for example, an American tale 
(Part XIV. p. 449) where two people had the same vision of a 
deceased friend on the same Friday morning, so late as July 1888. 
On the following Sunday each sat down to write the other a con- 
soling letter, and the letters crossed in the post. ‘So/ at least, 
says the Psychical Society, ‘we are told, both letters having been 
unfortunately destroyed.’ We have a second type in the Russian 
story (Part XVI., p. 354), where also the letter was burned with 
other ‘useless correspondence.’ Yet the writer of it, Prince Emile 
de Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berlebourg, thought what had happened was 
not only very singular, but would ‘ stand criticism,* as being the 
‘ finding of a will by spiritual communication * transmitted in the 
document now destroyed. In point of fact, the will was not found 
in consequence of this letter or by spiritual communication at all : it 
was found before the spiritually inspired letter arrived, and that 
letter merely suggested a particular armovre, which had already 
suggested itself to the parties making the search, A third type is 
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one, again from America, where the letter and its contents are 
actually produced, and they narrate how the writer, a clairvoyante, 
saw her friend slip in aspending the steps of a door. But then the 
letter was apparently written not only after the accident happened 
(if it happened at all), but long after the report of it might have 
come round in the ordinary way and so suggested the vision. Yet 
this is the very best documentary story [that has been produced 
during the years since the appeal was made for more, and it has 
been described from the chair of the Society as of c high evidential 
value.’ 10 That may be a mere slip in characterisation. What is 
certain is, that no ]>art of the material recently added has attained 
the partial evidential \aljie which a good deal even of the ‘Phan- 

10 It may bo worth while, therefore*, to analyse it, all the more as it is described 
(p. of Part XVIII.) as 4 a very striking case.’ An unnamed lady in Washington, 
of 4 rare psychical faculties, ’ writes on a Monday evening to Mrs. Conner, a friend 
•aid to be of high standing in the same city, with this lively picture : — 

4 1 was sitting in my room sewing, this afternoon about two o’clock, when 'what 
should I sec but youi own dear self ; but. Heavens ! in what a position ! You were 
tailing up the front steps in the vard. You had on your black skirt and velvet 
wai-t. When you fell , y our hat went in one direction and the papers in anot hci. . . . 
You did look too funny, spreading yourself out in the front jard.’ • 

Mrs. Conner icecivcd this letter on Tuesday morning, and Dr. Elliott Cones reports 
that a few hours later she vended it to him, if not in every particular, at least 4 ill 
t »ory essential paiticular.’ Dr. Cones, of who-e own qualifications nothing is said, 
nt on both lettei and Mor\ witlnu a week to the Psychical Society, not of America, 
but of London. 

Now it is scarcely worth noticing that the story, taking it at its best, depends on 
the unsupported statement of Mrs. Conner, but it may be remarked that ii is not the 
t'rst statement by Mr*. Conner of the same kind. 'J he same fnend, she says, has had 
a el«iirvo\ant \ision of her once or twice before. Let us, however, deal with this last 
time. Apparently no one saw* her fall upon tlio*?e steps that afternoon at all, and 
when she is therefore asked by Dr Myers to fix the time of her own stumble, she 
pi\os it as ‘within a few seconds of nineteen minutes to three.* That is, Mrs. B. in 
one Washington house saw her triend fall harmlessly on the steps of another, at least 
Jorty minutes before it tutually happened. Few people will think it necessary to 
accept such a story, it the impression on the two ladies’ minds can be otherwise more 
easily accounted for. And that is superfluously easy. Is it not possible that Mrs. 
Conner, who hits faith in her friend’s visions, may have been so much impressed by 
the vivitl description of the letter as to believe t x post facto in her own stumble, a 
stumble which liad no consequences, and which no one professes to have seen? But 
even that surmise is not necessary. For the lady of rare * psychical faculties ’ lives 
exactly a mile and a half from the other, in a town presumably traversed by horse- 
cars ; and if the accident happened at all it may have been seen, and may have easily 
travelled round in the usual way as a rumour, to one who was not only confessedly 
imaginative, but whose imagination took the form of visions of this particular friend. 
Her lively letter, written and posted the same night, would then represent what she had 
come to believe that she had seen, though she made a mistake of forty minutes in her 
shot at the hour. On cither alternative and in any view it cannot be ranked as a 
striking case, or as one in which bare testimony is corroborated by real evidence, for 
while I am bound to admit that 4 the fact that the percipient recorded her vision 
almost at once * gives it a certain interest, I am far from admitting that in the actual 
circumstances it gives it n 4 high evidential value.’ I fear, indeed, that the words sug- 
gest a contrast between the present standard of evidence of the Society and that 
-which it theoretically maintained only a few years ago and maintained even in the 
•admirable book in which I found so much to criticise. # ^ 
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teams ’ (as mere unsupported and verbal testimony) undoubtedly 
possessed ; while the attempt to fill the amazing blank of conclusive 
and documentary corroboration which that verbal testimony had dis- 
closed has been an absolute failure. 

Do these facts point us to any conclusion ? 

Before the Psychical Society published its inquiries, it might 
have been possible to hold that, as the Spectator puts it so late as 
the 28th of July of this year, * there are so very many well attested 
accounts of telepathic visions at the moment of death/ that their 
occasional occurrence is 4 fully established/ That impression had been 
produced in the minds of many people, and of the present writer 
among others, by the unverified traditions which you find in every 
private circle, and by the equally uncritical narratives of well-written 
books like Mrs. Crowe’s Night Side of Nature and Owen’s Footfalls 
on the Boundaries of Another World. But the moment all this 
rubbish begins to be sifted, as in the present case by this Society, 
many of the most vivid and most influential stories fly off as not 
worthy to be retained even ns material. And with regard to the 
residue, which ’the Society preserved as legitimately advancing its 
original aim, while they are no doubt 4 many ' in number, there is 
not one more than on the ordinary principles of human nature might 
have been expected, while of the whole number no one was 4 well 
attested ’ except in the sense of testing the bona fides of the narrator. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Gurney, so far from believing 
that any one of his seven hundred narratives could be put forward as 
demonstrated, admitted to me that even all of them together — the 
whole cumulative collection — 4 was not put forward as a demonstration 
bound to be convincing to all candid students/ And the Society’s 
Council, as we have seen, followed up this by proclaiming that while 
some people thought wraiths and thought-transference to be then 
sufficiently proved, their own view was altogether different. But the 
question now is, which way has the proof gone during the subsequent 
years? ' 

It is worth noting that during these years Mr. Podmore, the 
Secretary of the Society, and the able associate as well as successor 
of Mr. Gurney in its actual work, has published his belief that its 
investigations do not indicate any thought-transference or other com- 
munication between the living and the dead. He still holds telepathy 
to exist as between the living; but I suppose that he, like Mr. 
Gurney, has been influenced a good deal in that matter by the 
thought-transference experiments of which Dr. Myers some time 
ago frankly said, ‘We have not yet succeeded in experimentally 
obtaining thought-transference otherwise than between persons in 
close proximity/ 11 I have refused in these jiapers to take any notice 
11 Proceedings, vjl. iv, p, 176. 
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of this rfegion of experimental psychical research ; but I wish once for 
all to say that it is not because I would throw any doubt upon its 
value. Many subjective- phenomena — let me instance only trance 
and double consciousness as examples — require still to be very care- 
fully watched ; and the minutest 4 fallings from us, vanishings — blank 
misgivings’ even, should be accurately observed and registered. 
Kemembering too that while men have professed to doubt the exis- 
tence of their own .spirits, they have never questioned the proximity 
of other personalities around them, it may be worth while to inquire 
whether one embodied spirit can ever immediately influence the 
other — a question which in hypnotism is not even yet quite settled, 
after so many thousand observations or experiments. But the region 
with which I have here dealt is that not of experiment but of spon- 
taneous thought-transference or spontaneous spirit-communication ; 
an alleged fact which may undoubtedly be proved, and perhaps dis- 
proved, by testimony. On this matter I confess that in the contro- 
versy between Dr. Myers and Mr. Podmore I am inclined to take 
the side of the former. 1 do not see, that is, that there is in the 
Society’s accumulations any spontaneous evidence for phantasms or 
intimations before death, which might not equally be* pleaded for the 
same phenomena having occurred after it. But there is for me no 
imj>ossibility in either the one or the other. It is all a question of 
evidence. 

And with regard to the only incidents in the Society’s collections 
which can be tested by the public a> a class, there is no difficulty in 
deciding how the evidence preponderates. For however much they 
differ among themselves, they agree in this, that these are all startling 
incidents. They are not like the obscure intimations which I have 
already put on one side, and which, ‘ deep-seated in our mystic frame,’ 
must be groped after darkly and doubtfully, if they are to be found at all. 
Such obscure telepathies can scarcely be proved, or perhaps disproved. 
But it is otherwise with the stories which are here appealed to 
as evidence. These narratives are vivid and startling, and must have 
been startling before fulfilment, and when they occurred — if they ever 
occurred, as their narrators have got themselves to believe. The test 
I proposed is this ; a startling experience is one which is likely to be 
recorded at the time. The very meaning of its being startling is 
that it strikes the mind as noteworthy, most of all if it is of such a 
nature as to point forward to a startling fulfilment. In such a case 
the chances are strongly in favour of some document existing ; and 
we find, in point of fact, that of all other startling events in our time, 
whether public, domestic, or private, records do exist, generally in 
the form of letters. What is the inference, if the class of telepathic 
or wraith stories is uniformly distinguished from -others equally 
startling, either by this class alone having no record at the time, or 
by its being invariably found impossible to produce the jlocumfcnt even 

3 F 2 
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when it is part of the story that it was actually written ? This is not 
a difficulty raised in the region of telepathy or philosophy : it is a 
mere application of the ordinary rules of •common sense to the 
ordinary facts of testimony. And when I find that this, already the 
scandal of telepathy in 1887, has not been removed in the case of 
any one narrative down to near 1892, and that in the new stories it 
has rather persisted and increased, I fear that the representatives of 
the Society may soon come to have a very plain duty laid upon them. 
That duty will not be to discontinue experiment, or to deny any of 
their private convictions with regard to telepathy. But it may be 
to acknowledge that the more startling of the ‘ spontaneous ’ in- 
cidents — those upon which they ha\e mainly relied with * outsiders, 
and which alone, indeed, lia\e taken hold upon the public mind — 
should never have been passed as evidential. Such narratives, how- 
ever vivid and however honest, were in the \iew of Mr. Gurney 
probably false unless they Were corroborated. What lia\ e Mr. Gurney’s 
successors to say to the persistent absence during the last few years 
of the alleged documentary corroboration ? Why should it be about 
.-as hard to get a letter from a Psychical Society as from a Mahatma ? 

A. Taylor Innes. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND 
THE CHURCH 

• 

If the conduct of the Government in yielding too much to the 
Liberal Unionists excites the discontent of some of its supporters, its 
conduct in yielding to the extreme Kadicals would meet with still 
greater animadversion from them, and it is difficult to understand or 
to excuse the bad management which led to the dropping of the 
Clergy Discipline Bill, supported as it was by Mr. Gladstone, on 
account of the opposition of half a dozen little-known members, 
notwithstanding that Mr. H. Fowler appealed to them to let the Bill 
pass in deference to the wishes of !Mr. Gladstone. This opposition 
was not such as could lie formulated, for the opponents of the Bill 
could not say that they sympathised with criminous clerks, nor could 
they consistently allege any distrust of lay tribunals, or a preference 
for ecclesiastical courts in cases more prosily coming under the 
cognisance of criminal courts ; their real motive — the desire to retain 
abuses in the Church, or grounds ujKin which to inveigh against the 
clergy — was to a greater degree one that could not be proclaimed 
aloud, so that the opponents of this Bill could only obstruct it by 
wasting time with irrelevant talk, which would call for and deserve 
the closure. 

Another Bill of a most useful nature has also been prevented and 
sacrificed from the same motive, and merely because it would have 
been useful'to the Church, especially since the low price of com has 
deprived the clergy of nearly a quarter of their incomes, calculating 
tithe rent -charge at par, and has caused a far greater reduction of 
the incomes of those incumbents who entered into their benefices 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. In 18G3 an Act was passed by 
Lord Westbury authorising the Lord Chancellor to sell the advowson 
of certain poorer livings of which he is patron, specified in a list or 
schedule of that Act, and to apply the purchase money to the aug- 
mentation of these poor benefices. This Act has worked very bene- 
ficially, and the advowsons of nearly all the benefices in the list 
situated in England have been sold, and those benefices augmented. 
The prices they fetched have been published in a return moved for 
by the late Earl Beauchamp. 
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The Lord Chancellor is, moreover, patron of sixty benefices in 
Wales, the greater part of which are extremely poor. Fourteen of 
these happen to be in the list or schedule of* the Act of 1863, but a 
great number had been omitted, and among them several that 
required augmentation, and that could be augmented by this method 
in a very suitable way. Some, for instance, of these potential patrons 
have been assisting these poor clergymen — either increasing their 
stipends or assisting to pay their curates. If the large and responsible 
landowners were able to become patrons of the parishes in which they 
have an interest, not only would these benefices be augmented by 
the purchase money, but the persons who became patrons would be 
still more inclined than at present to assist the clergyman whom 
they had been the means of bringing into the parish. There is 
another argument in favour of the Lord Chancellor’s selling the 
advowsons of his benefices and divesting himself of his patronage, 
especially in Wales — namely, that on account of proficiency in the 
Welsh language being absolutely necessary in most parishes in Wales, 
it has frequently been customary for the Lord Chancellors not to 
exercise this patronage directly, but to consult the bishops, thus 
increasing the episcopal patronage in the Welsh dioceses, where it 
about equals the lay patronage, and is rather too preponderant in 
Anglesey, and not sufficiently tempered by lay patronage. The 
Lord Chancellor, therefore, would lose no political advantage, and 
would save himself some trouble, by divesting himself of the patronage 
of poor benefices in Wales, which would probably be better filled 
up by those who, living in the immediate neighbourhood, are more 
acquainted with the junior clergy, and who are principally interested 
in the well-being of the parish in or near which they reside. The 
incumbents of the Lord Chancellor's benefices feel, moreover, that, 
once appointed by him, their patron is too much of an abstraction, 
and they cannot apply to him as they would to an ordinary patron 
for assistance in small parochial matters, and they \ery properly 
abstain from troubling him with letters, as they would not do in the 
case of a lay patron not burdened by official duties. 

In June 1888 the Lord Chancellor introduced a Kill into the 
House of liords for the Augmentation of Benefices, to supplement 
the omissions and enlarge the Act of 1863. The Bill w’ent down to 
the House of Commons, where it was blocked by Mr. Dillwyn, and 
accordingly did not pass. The only motive or reason for this oppo- 
sition was the same as that which last Session caused the opposition 
to the Clergy Discipline Bill — namely, a wish to prevent any benefit 
to the Church, even where no one else could lose or suffer by it. The 
following year an attempt was made to carry this measure by begin- 
ning with it in the House of Commons, but this also failed ; and it is 
hardly to be expected that a i Lord Chancellor should attempt to 
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introduce a Bill again at the risk of another failure, unless he gets 
more support and encouragement from outside. 

It may be asked why all, or nearly all, the benefices situated in 
England in the schedule of the Act of 1863 have been disposed of, 
whilst fifteen of them situated in Wales remain undisposed of. It may 
be that money is scarcer in Wales than in England, but also, from 
cases that have come to my knowledge, because the Act of 1863 is 
less known or is now forgotten in Wales. It may also be that some 
have been deterred by the noisy fraction who talk of disestablish- 
ment, and had not the courage of the Roman citizen who bought 
the field under Hannibal’s tent. It may bo useful, therefore, to give 
the names of these benefices and their net value, as an inducement 
to the landowners interested in those parishes to come forward and 
apply to the Lord Chancellor for the purchase of these advowsons, 
and in doing so they may have the satisfaction of feeling that, though 
they will not get value for their money, they will be doing a charitable 
act by increasing the miserable stipends of several deserving men. 


I 


I Cardigan 
Criunvoro . 
Fidiguard . 

Fro\ strop . 

llubboiston 

Marines 

Norton AV. llook 
Port Emioji 


Pn*ndrrga"t 

lthosilh 

Rosomaikot 

Rudbaxton 

St. Ishmaol 

Ilasguurd 


hold together 


No limine 
No hoiiM 1 


Lurg 
p.ulou ncr*] 


e 

224 
122 
102 
00 
107 
123 

164 
82 

111 
102 
122 

165 

(No answer could bo obtained 
from this incumbent.) 



The advowson of 1 1st on, near Swansea, was sold in 1864; its 
gross \alu<f was then 2002. Its sale has secured about 782. free of 
deductions more to this benefice per annum. For under the Act of 
1863 half the interest on the purchase money is at once given to 
the incumbent, and the other half accumulates in the augmentation 
fund, and allows of 3£ per cent, interest, and this other half of the 
interest together with the first half, or the whole, is given to the 
succeeding incumbent after the next avoidance of the benefice. 

Two other Welsh benefices were sold, and Earl Beauchamp’s 
return shows that 105 poor benefices, 12 of which were in Wales, 
were augmented under the 26th section of the Act of 1863 by grants, 
mostly of 4002., out of a total sum of 49,5002. -The sale of the 
advowsons of 106 benefices produced 177,3592. ; fourteen other 
benefices sold under the 23rd and 24th sections puoduoeS 47,3502. 
Total result of Lord Westbury’s Act, 274.2092. 
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Some years ago the dean of an important cathedral urged me to> 
take the opportunity of the first Ecclesiastical Bill that came before- 
the House of Lords to move the insertion of clauses to allow of the 
sale of advowsons for the purpose of augmentation of the benefice 
both by the Lord Chancellor and also by the bishops ; and I heard 
later that another dean, not a person of more weight than the first, 
but the dean of a more important cathedral, was of the same opinions. 
Accordingly,, in March 1887, I moved two clauses*. 1 to that effect in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's Church Patronage Bill. The bishops* 
however, would not hear of such a clause on any account, and objected 
that they could not divest themselves of their responsibilities ; totally 
oblivious of the fact that their predecessors had done so with respect 
to every case of lay patronage in the kingdom, and according to the 
ancient practice of the Church in this and other countries (when 
there was only one Church) of -rewarding lay benefactions to tho 
Church by the concession of the privilege of selecting the priest they 
preferred for a particular benefice, out of a number of priests presumed 
to be equal as to morals and doctrine. This lay patronage still exists 
in Spain, and has worked well in England since the Reformation. 

If the bishops of the present time have not the same powers as 
their pre-Reformation predecessors over the doctrines and morals of 
their clergy, they have equal power oxer them at starting by means 
of the conditions which they can exact from them through their 
examining chaplains, and abo by the testimonials brought by tho 
candidates for ordination, and searching inquiries respecting them. 
The right reverend prelates who objected to being allowed to sell* 
some of their advowsons for the benefit of parishes crippled by the 
poverty of the incumbents could not lm\e read the excellent speech 
of the late Bishop of Peterborough on the occasion of introducing 
one of his Patronage Bills, in which he explained the whole origin of 
lay patrons. The Bishop of Peterborough's Bill was intended to 
remove the few abuses of this patronage and trust by prohibiting 
the sale of next presentations, and this is another instance of that 
unfair opposition in the House of Commons to Bills intended 
either to remove abuses recognised as such by all parties, 2 or to 
improve the temporal condition of the Church of England. The 
clause moved in March 1887 applied to all the dioceses of the pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York, but their application is more required 

1 The clauses were : 

(7) The provisions of the Lord Chancellor’s Augmentation Act, 1863, shall extend 
to all benefices in Wales of a yearly value of less than two hundred and fifty pounds, 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, and which are not named in the schedule of the 
said Act. 

(8) It shall be lawful for the Archbishops and Bishops, if they think fit, to sell 
the patronage of befiefices in their gift, in accordance with the provisions of the Lord 
Chancellor’s Augmentation Act, 1863. \ 

2 6ee Estrl of Selborne, Defence of the Church, 1886, p. 293. 
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in the four dioceses of Wales than elsewhere by reason of the greater 
poverty of those benefices, and, it may be added, of the laity, from 
whom subscriptions will be obtained with greater difficulty. The 
prelates of those four dioceses might be asked to consider whether 
their responsibilities would not be sufficiently covered by their 
examining chaplains, and their unfettered discretion as to ordination 
in the first place, and by their power to refuse to institute clergymen 
nominated by lay patrons on the ground of their insufficiency in the 
Welsh language, as well as on the other grounds upon which all the 
bishops have the power to refuse to institute ; and even should they 
not promote such a clause themselves, yet to say if it were again 
presented to them for fu;ceptance, ‘ My poverty, though not my will, 
consents.’ As to the clause moved to allow of the Lord Chancellor 
selling the advowson of any of his benefices under an annual value of 
200 L, he objected to it on the ground that no schedule of these 
benefices had been submitted, and that the clause did not specify 
whether gross or net value was intended. To the best of my recol- 
lection the Lord Chancellor had not long occupied the woolsack, and 
had not had time to learn how very poor some of his clergy were. 
Be that as it may, about two years later he introduced the Bill above 
referred to for t lie augmentation of these benefices in the way pro- 
posed by the clause he had before declined to accept. This Bill 
quoted and referred to certain sections of the Act of 1863, and my 
first impression on reading the Bill was that the Lord Chancellor 
intended to augment these poor livings out of unclaimed Chancery 
funds. Charity obliges* me to suppose that Mr. Dillwyn, who blocked 
this Bill, had arrived at the same conclusion that I had, and without 
the same opportunities of getting disabused of this error ; otherwise 
there was no excuse for his blocking this Bill — an act of which he, 
no doubt, would be ashamed if lie would imagine what his feelihgs 
would be if some M.P., hostile to dissenters, and as intolerant aa 
those who prevent every measure calculated to benefit the Church of 
England, had blocked and prevented the passing of two Bills which 
Lord Cairns introduced or took charge of in the House of Lords for 
the protection of the property of Wesloyans and of some other non- 
conformist body in the north of Ireland. 

To show the poverty of many of the benefices in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor, and the urgency of some remedy such as was con- 
templated by his Bill of 1888, it may be stated that thirty-five of 
his benefices in Wales are under 200 £. net value ; of these, sixteen* 
are under 150£., and eight are under 100£. Eleven benefices have 
no house attached to them. Another cause of the poverty of the 
Lord Chancellor’s benefices is that they are much infested with lay 
rectors or impropriators, for in his parishes tljere are nine lay 
rectors, if not more, who derive much more tithe from the parish 
than do the vicars ; and in many oi these parishes the la^rrector does. 
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nothing for the church or schools. These lay rectors, who do nothing 
for the places from which they draw tithe, are worse than absentees, 
for they have been a great cause of the recent disinclination to pay 
tithe. The figures given below show how many Welsh benefices 
require augmentation, and what the Bill of 1888 might have done 
for them ; and if the I^ord Chancellor should again introduce his Bill 
these figures and facts should plead with the Government to make 
the Lord Chancellor’s Bill a Government Bill, as well as the Clergy 
Discipline Bill, which Mr. Goschen announced last August would be 
made a Government Bill next session. 

Stanley of Alderley. 


List of Loro Chancellor’s Poor Benefices -which should re added to 
the Schedule oftiie Act of 1803. 
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o 
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Crinow . 
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70 

— 

— 
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— 
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3 
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Llanglydwen . 
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— 

— 

Llamgon • 

Ludchurch . 


4 
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• • 
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4 
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* 

Llanmadoc . 
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Manerdivy . 
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1 
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Merthyr 
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3 

— 

Newborough . 
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— 
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3 

— 

Penmaen . 
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— 

Penrieth 
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— 

St. Edrens . 



• . 
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— 

— 

St. Ishmael, Carmarthen 

, , 

172 

4 

— 

1 Verwick* • 

• 

• 

No house 

03 

— 

— 


* Pays for English service. 4 Pays 601. for curate. 

* This parish contains the new seaside place of Gwbert-on-the-Sea ; it will soon 
require a new church* 

* These figures have been calculated, not supplied by the Incumbents. 
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FRENCH AUTHORS ON EACH OTHER 


‘ Two recent works/ says (substantially) M. Jules Huret in the 
preface to his Enquetb sur Involution Litteraire, the collection of 
‘ interviews/ ‘ pen-portraits/ and £ revelations ’ which has caused 
lately such a fluttering in French literary dovecotes, ‘ may be looked 
upon as having suggested the idea of these researches : Le Jardvn, 
<le Berenice , by M. Maurice Barr 6s, and M. Jean Mordas’s PMerin 
passionne. The former of these productions was hailed as a triumph 
by the “ Psychological ” school of writers, while the latter was cele- 
brated loudly by the “ Symbolists ” or Decadents. The Psychologists 
now claim to have triumphed definitively over their predecessors in 
the field of fiction, the “ Realists’’ or “Naturalists ; ** the Symbolists 
contending that in the domain of verse they have succeeded to the 
rank held formerly by the representatives of the ficole du Pamasse. 
It has been a fierce battle, as a result of which the old order has passed, 
giving way to the new ; in the opinion, that is to say, of the new men 
themselves. It appeared interesting therefore to elicit from the chief 
warriors in the di\ers camps their respective opinions concerning the 
literary situation in general and the position and prospects of their 
own cause in particular.’ 

To the ‘psychologists/ who would seem to be just at present in 
the ascendant altogether, our clever young reporter (the sketches com- 
posing M. Huret 's book came out originally as separate and successive 
articles ii^ the columns of the £cho de Paris newspaper) first directed 
liis attention. May M. Anatole France be considered a psychologist? 
Possibly so, as being more or less a disciple of M. Ernest Renan. 
M. Huret at all events proceeded to ‘ interview ’ him, and point- 
blank a&ked him ‘ Is Naturalism really dead ? * 

As a door-nail (was M. Franco’s reply). With Flaubert, the Goncourts, and 
Zola in his earlier novels, naturalism for some twenty or thirty years reigned 
supreme. But all along it was easy to foresee the inevitable reaction. Natural- 
ism, even when true to life, taught us nothing that was new ; and it always was 
essentially distressing and depressing. Often, though, it was not true, and then was 
absurd as well as ignominious. Take La Terre , for example. It is the work not of 
a realist, but of an idealist, depraved and perverted. Common sense shows it to 
be impossible that peasants, working in the fields from morning till night, should 
devote all the rest of their time to be&ialities such as U. Zola depicts. No : 
invention for invention, he might at least have invented something clean. Here, 
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too, is another reason for the decline and fall of naturalism : women, who read 
so much more than men, and who like to discuss what they read, could scarcely 
he expected to avow acquaintance with works like La Terre . Bourget’s psycho- 
logical romances, on the other hand, afforded an admirable field for feminine dis- 
cussion, and moreover were filled to overflowing with the most delicate fondness- 
of and appreciation for all things feminine — an element conspicuous only by 
its absence in the books of the naturalist school. Hence, in great measure, the ex- 
traordinary success of ' psychology.’ Realism may be said to have died a natural 
death equally on account of its filthy grossness, and of its totul lack of tenderness and 
passion. Dead 'it is, most undoubtedly ; for see, to-day even M. de Maupassant 
forsakes it, and devotes himself, with his Notre Occur, to 1 psychology ’ pure and 
simple. Hennique long ago turned away from naturalism, and Iluysmans 
never really was one of its champions. All the new' wTiters of talent are psycho- 
logical : Barres, -with his brilliant, penetrating intelligence ; Pierre Loti, Edouard 
Rod, Jules Lemaitre, M. de Vogud, and how’ muny more ! As for 'Symbolism/ it 
merely represents another aspect of the same literary evolution. It is the natural 
and necessary reaction against the ' exteriority/ the ‘ impassibility/ the lack of 
soul, in a word, long advocated a* essential qualities of art b\ the small but gifted 
hand of ' Parnassian ’ poets. Nowadays we art 4 seeking, and obtaining, greater 
suppleness, greater elasticity, greater freedom and warmth of life in our verst*, 
through the medium of novel or renovated forms. Personally I do not see any 
necessity for the archaisms desired to be introduced b\ M. Jean Mordas. For I 
believe that all imaginable effects may be obtained by means of our modem tongue, 
if the writer only lune sufficient talent. Moreus himself, howeter, i^ a charming 
artist. 

‘A charming artist : ’ the very epithet which, as e\ cry one who knows 
him will allow, might be applied to M. Anatole France himself. Hi*, 
close-cropped dark hair, now turning grey, his agreeably regular 
features set off by the neat primness of a small peaked board, and, 
above all, the mingled intelligence and affability of bis glance, are 
notable points in a singularly sympathetic physiognomy. 

A small higli-shouldered figure, square visage of the kind certain 
to become weazen later on, and peculiar smile that would like to be 
still keener in its irony than it is : M. Jules Lemaitre, next inter- 
viewed by the literary reporter. M. Lemaitre, like his confrere or 
rival in criticism, M. France, opines that Naturalism is defunct ; but 
to his mind Naturalism means M. Emile Zola alone. Dapdet is an 
artist, the Goncourts artists, only Zola really is a realist. Evidently 
M. Lemaitre is a monotheist in matters literary. For lie likewise 
holds that * psychology ’ is represented by a single writer, and that 
writer M. Paul Bourget. Barrds ? a humourist, like Sterne; besides, 
he studies only his own soul, whilst the true psychologist studies 
the souls of others. Anatole France ? essentially a moralist. 

Symbolists ? (continues M. Lemaitre), symbolists P connate pas . ... A school, 
without any scholars. ... Its only production up to the present has been Jean 
Horgas’s Pklerin paesionrU , which contains — what ? Just a few charming pieces 
in the style of the old popular songs, amid a mass of incomprehensible rubbish. 

• 

Finally, the feuilletoniste of the Journal des Debats expresses the 
opinion tKai French literature in the future is likely to wander 
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farther and further away from the classical ideal, if only on account 
of the increasing neglect of Latin studies. 

From M. Edouard Rod, the young Swiss novelist and critic, now 
a fixture in a professorial capacity at the University of Geneva, 
M. Huret received a letter whose contents may be summed up as 
follows : — 

Naturalism in its heyday introduced into contemporary French fiction the 
useful and valuable .element of precision. It should, therefore^ not be wholly 
despised in its present decline. As for the symbolists, they may render French 
poetry the inestimable service of saving it from the spirit of classical abstraction. 

But was not this done two generations since by Victor Hugo ? 

Specially interesting was the interview with the young literary 
hero of the hour in Paris, M. Maurice Barres. Parisian literary repu- 
tations very rapidly wax and decline. Fifteen or twenty years ago 
it was M. Alphonse Daudet ; then 'M. de Maupassant’s star rose above 
the horizon ; then M. Paul Bourget becalne the rage, almost simul- 
taneously with 1 Pierre Loti ; ’ and now the general cry is 4 Maurice 
Barr&s.’ In a small hotel of the Renaissance style at No. 12 Rue 
Legendre, the last earthly residence, by the way, of the ill-fated young 
painter Jules Bastien Lepage, the author of Le Jardin de Berenice 
was disco\ered in a comfortably and, indeed, handsomely furnished 
*tudy. Flowers, of those sent weekly from Nice by M. Barres’s friend 
-and literary worshipper, the mother of Marie Bashkirtseff, were placed 
in vases here and there about the room, and des peintures vnoyen- 
Cigeuses , as M. Jules Hurpt styles them, abundantly decorated the walls. 
Cigarettes and a pleasant smile on the part of the tall, slender, dis- 
tinguished-looking young host (sour ire bienveillant que des gens 
s'entetent d voir ironique) were the starting-point of a sufficiently 
animated conversation. Naturalism, of course, to begin with: — 

It bud its raison d'etre (remurks M. Barres) as a reaction against the rose-water 
novels of the Octa\e Feuillet type. But now the psychological school represents 
an equally necessaiw reaction nguinst naturalism itself. As to the symbolists, I 
like Morea^und 1 like his talent, but I, for my part, should hardly care to devote 
ji lifetime to the task of chiselling phrases and reviving obsolete terms. Even if 
■one is an artist, it is better to have a little brains, if possible, into the bargain. . . . 
Was not Heine, for instance, all the better and more interesting artist, because so 
singularly intelligent a man ? 

And now were sounded by M. Barres the praises of a number of 
rising writers, who will perhaps be better known to-morrow than they 
are to-day : MM. Andre Maurel, the author of that strange book 
Candeur ; George Bonnamour, who has written Fanny Bora and 
ReprSsailles ; Maurice Beaubourg, with his Contes pour les Assassins ; 
Emile Hinzelin, the author of Andri Marsy ; together with a number 
of others. 

Who is M. Camille de Saint e-Cfoix, next introduced ip the pages 
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of M. Huret’s EnqvJste? A quite young writer, whose first novel, 
Mawvaise Aventure , attracted not long since the attention of the 
principal critics. In the opinion of several of his personal friends 
M. de Sainte-Croix is destined to infuse new blood into the somewhat 
impoverished veins of the novel of action and incident in France. 
He is at all events well inspired in his contention, brought forward 
in the interview with M. Huret, that literature is not so much a trade, 
or an art, or a science, as it is — Life itself. In other words, he writes 
best who has most variously and intensely lived. 

M. Paul Hervieu, the young author of L'Inconnu and of Flirt, 
might be qualified as a species of Nathaniel Hawthorne in little. He 
possesses, in a remarkable degree, the great American writer's turn 
for acute, subtle psychological inquiry, for gravely indulgent moral- 
ising, and for the most delicately restrained felicity in style. In 
response to M. Huret’s customary interrogations, M. Hervieu first of 
all declined to recognise the existence of any such entity as a ‘school.’ 
A literary ‘ school,’ in his opinion, means simply a literary 4 method.’ 
The chief fault to be found with hotli the naturalist and psychological 
methods is that by dint of the constant practice of many hands they 
have now been reduced to a species of mechanical process, which any 
litterateur of ordinary intelligence can effectually follow. Every indi- 
vidual writer's literature must, in manner and in matter (says M. 
Hervieu), be special and peculiar to himself ; or literature it cannot 
justly claim to be. Measured by this standard, MM. Mender, Barres, 
Rosny, Huvsmans, Elemir Bourges, Hennique. Paul Margueritte, and 
Octave Mirbeau are true litterateurs : a great many others are not. 
The symbolist poets deserve credit, if only on account of their ‘ ex- 
ceptionally pious attitude toward*? Art.’ But it may he doubted 
whether the literary movement they are attempting to set on foot 
will in the long run prove successful. — So far the last writer on 
M. Huret's ‘psychological’ list. 

There is in Paris a school of writers who style themselves the 
‘Occultists’ or ‘Magi.’ To all life's problems they apply certain 
mystical solutions of their own, and their literature is merely the 
outcome or expression of their general views. Chief among these 
eccentrics is the 4 Sar ’ Josepkin Peladan — the word ‘ Sar,’ by the way, 
not being, as one possibly might imagine, a French mispronunciation 
of the English title ‘ Sir,’ but, it would appear, merely some mystical 
Chaldean appellation gratuitously assumed by the bearer. Him, con- 
sequently, M. Huret first sought out. To bring off a personal interview 
did not prove feasible, but, in accordance with his practice in all such 
cases. M. Huret extracted from the victim a letter. In Sar Peladan’s 
eyes, Chateaubriand is the great literary genius of the century. Balzac, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, and Villiers de l’lsle-Adam are not, however, to 
be sneezed at, for* they all of them had traces of the mystical in 
their composition- ‘You ask me to explain my precise literary 
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formula/ then adds ingenuously the unappreciated Sar. 4 How can 
I he expected to do so when my Prince de Byzance has been declined 
at the Oddon theatre^ and my Sar M&rodack will no less cextainly 
be rejected by the Comedie Fran$aise ? * After this it is a little 
singular to reflect that M. Jos^phin P^ladan is the author of several 
works full of fine sentiment and lofty reason, such as that to which 
he has given the unfortunate and quite misleading title of Le Vice 
Supreme — for thjs book has nothing whatever to jio with 1 vice * in 
the ordinary sense of the term — besides A Cosur Perdu , L' Initiation 
Sentimentale , and others. 

Also an occultist is M. Paul Adam. He’ was, a year or two since, a 
not unnoted ex^ionentjof naturalist doctrines ; then a decadent, and 
then again an unsuccessful Boulangist politician. To-day, as this 
young man of nine-and-twenty is seen parading the boulevards at the 
hour of absinthe, his meagre undersized frame attired in a distant 
imitation of Bond Street fashions, and a, half-naif half-cunning smile 
upon his pallid face with beardless lips and chin and rather protrud- 
ing bulbous nose, aspirant litt&rateura seated by twos and threes 
behind little marble-topped tables in front of certain prominent cafes 
will nudge each other and exclaim : ‘ Tiens , voild'Paul Adam . . . 
G'est un Mage! ’ Being a Mage , like M. Paul Adam, is not apparently 
incompatible with saying a great many very malicious things about 
the other Mages, one’s confrbres. 

Mage'S o. 3, M. Jules Bois, contributes to the Enqueue a pictur- 
esque, interesting letter in which he characterises with much force and 
dexterity of touch the respective artistic and intellectual processes of 
(1) the naturalist prose writers, (2) the symbolist and ‘decadent* 
poets, and (3) the psychologists or * psychological egotists ; * the writer 
coming naturally to the conclusion that only the school of ‘oc- 
cultism * takes sufficiently profound and comprehensive views of man, 
the world, and the infinite. ‘ Occultism,’ says M. Bois, ‘ is, practically, 
a sort of active mysticism, or more valiant Tolstoism. It stands in 
direct opposition to Buddhistic nihilism.* Nothing remains but for 
readers to* try to comprehend what may be meant by these remarks. 

M. Papus, with whom ends the list of the Occultists, is not only a 
Mage but a savant. His opinions, as expressed to M. Huret, may be 
nevertheless left unquoted. 

Come we now to one of the most interesting divisions of M. 
Jutes Huret’s book : that in which are introduced the chief repre- 
sentatives of the symbolist and decadent schools of modem French 
poetry, including such celebrated personalities as MM. Mallarmd and 
Verlaine. Of the former, M. Huret traces the following instantanS 
or tiny pen-portrait : Medium height, greyish beard trimmed smartly 
to a point, straight nose of no inconsiderable dimensions, large eyes 
shining with extraordinary brightness; a singular air of finesse 
tempered by amiability, but also of overpowering and overweening 
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pride. Altogether M. Mallarm4 possesses remarkable personal charm. 
He talks admirably, with eloquent and precise gestures, and in a 
melodious, subtly intoned, perfectly cultivated voice. 

Why these clumsy, coarse distinctions between verse and prose? — M. Mal- 
larmd remarks at a certain juncture in the conversation. First there is the 
alphabet, and then there is nothing else but verse : verse more or less compressed, 
more or less diffuse, verse of innumerable unequal rhythms ; but ever, and in- 
evitably, verse. . . . Whenever it is attempted to write with anything like style, 
rhythm (and consequently versification) at once ensues in a more or less highly 
marked degree. Now is it not singular that always up to the present poetic ex- 
pression should have been restricted officially to certain measures, limited in number 
and invariable in form, seeing that, as poetry’s main object is to reproduce or ouggcbt 
the infinitely diverse fluctuations of the soul, its motions should, on the contrary, 
be as various and untrammelled as those of the boundless sen itself? The old 
rhythms will not, in the future, be discarded ; but they, along with all the new 
rhythms hereafter to be disccn ered and applied, will be used only when found to 
be in accord with the inner harmonies of the theme. 

Regarding his own somewhat abstruse poetic methods and 
results, M. Mallarme explains that he proceeds, in his verse, from 
comparison to comparison, without presen ing the usual narrative 
and explicatory .passages or transitions between. The effect is, 
naturally, that his poems — mere glittering masses of images, discon- 
nected though separately beautiful — become in tlieir sequence and 
ensemble incomprehensible to anyone except himself. A piece by 
M. Mallarme is a cipher of which M. Mallarme alone possesses the 
key. Pity this gifted gentleman, who, so far from his being a 
charlatan, as some ill-natured persons have* insinuated, never has 
raised bis little finger in the attempt to obtain notoriety and, although 
living narrowly and laboriously as a tutor of the English tongue, 
never has written a line for pecuniary reward, will not condescend to 
develop his remarkable poetic talent ujkjii a somewhat less esoteric 
plane. 

‘ An archangel, slightly damaged.’ was Charles Lamb’s memorable 
definition of Coleridge. And this is how M. Huret depicts Paul 
Verlaine : — , 

The face of a fallen angel stricken in years : rough irregular beard, nose of 
peculiar abrupt shape, harsh bristling e> ebrows overshadowing the sombre, search- 
ing, greenish singularity of the glunce; enormous, oblong, denuded cranium, marked 
all over with enigmatic lumps and bumps. The double tendency towards asceticism 
on the one hand, and insane monstrosity on the other, expresses itself with start- 
ling clear ness on this visage, which to have seen once is never to forget. 

The milk of human kindness, however, still lies uncurdled at the 
^ore of this terribly degraded and yet, at times, ineffably exalted 
nature : Paul Verlaine is not venomous, not embittered, not sarcastic : 
he blames or condemns no one, save Paul Verlaine. 

When I feel unhappy I write melancholy verse. Any better explanation 
of my method* 1 cannot give you. 1 don’t j know how others may judge of my 
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poems : still I imagine that the gulf-stream of my existence, with its currents hot 
and cold, its floating wreckage, its drifting sand and mud, and perhaps also here and 
there some uprooted, castaway flower, may be risible clearly enough beneath 
the surface of the lines. 

The 6ymbolist movement does not seem to have appealed to Ver- 
laine’s warmest sympathies ; for he remarks that it is not poetic, 
not French, and not disinterested nor sincere. 1 In 1830 a literary 
revolution took place to the cry of “ Hemani ! ” Nowadays the cry 
is simply “ Reclame ! ” ’ 

M. Moreas, prime mover in this whole symbolist evolution, and 
chief of what he has christened the ‘ ficole Romane ’ (whose main 
object apparently is to revive the archaic French of Ronsard and 
even earlier), was the next person to speak. With the peculiar 
pallor of his complexion, slightly divergent glance of his glittering 
dark eyes, and bristling fierceness of the ink-black moustache he 
twirls incessantly ’twixt his finger and thumb, M. Jean Moreas 
presents a somewhat un-French appearance — owing, perhaps to the 
fact that he is a Greek. 

My verse (‘■.uys M. Mor&is) by many people is considered merely as a species of 
rhythmical prose. The same insult was hurled at the head of Victor Hugo fifty or 
sixty years ago. . . . Yeh, I wish to revive the terms and forms of Ronsard. But 
I do not shnishh imitate him for all that. ... 1 copy Ronsard about as much 
as Victor Hugo copied Agrippa d’Aubigm?. 

. . . Victor Hugo and M. Moreas, M. Moreas and Victor Hugo. . . . 

The symbolists have their critic — the acute, subtle, fastidious M. 
Charles Moricc. And, indeed, M. Morice is nothing if not critical. 
Few contemporary writers find grace before his eyes. Maurice 
Harris? Neither passion nor true sentiment ; and yet (although he 
thinks it) not really a sceptic: what, then, is he? one might not 
inaptly inquire of 31. Charles Morice. M. Moreas ? A lyric poet with- 
out two ideas in his head. Verlaine and Mallarme, it is true, are 
great and admirable, both as poets and as men (!). But Zola, Riche- 
pin, Daudqt. Sully-Prudhomme, Loti, Maupassant, Dumas, Sarcey, 
Sardou, Worn, Fouquier, Jules Lemaitre — all nonentities, and all con- 
temptible. A man worth the lot of them put together is 31. Joseph 
Caraguel. What though this gentleman be almost totally unknown ? 
that possibly is the chief reason why M. Charles Morice so extols 
him.. 

Tall and slight, twenty-seven years of age, grey eyes, light 
moustache, delicate features, slender aristocratic hand, soft and 
musical voice — such is the pleasing portrait traced by M. Huret of 
the young poet M. Henri de Regnier, concerning whom several of 
the foregoing interviewees had expressed most favourable opinions. 
Original, decidedly, is this M. de Regnier ; he dislike praising him- 
self, and he equally dislikes abusing ^others. ‘ No such thing as a 
regular symbolist school can be considered to exist ; only a number' 
Vol. XXX— No. 177 • 3G 
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of young writers of diverse temperament and tendencies, who have 
banded themselves together in order to present a bolder front to the 
world. The moment success comes, they Will naturally fall apart. 
And better so ; art should be independent. As for the technique of 
verse, let that be what it will, so long as the verse is good.’ The critical 
faculty in M. de Eegnier would appear to co-exist with the poetical. 

From England, where M. Charles Vignier is now staying, lie 
sends M. Ruret so intensely virulent a letter that vitriol, not ink, 
might have been the substance employed in penning it. Verlaine’s 
genius he admits, but for every other writer named M. Vignier has 
only some epithet of mockery and scorn. His violence is too coarse 
to be entertaining. • 

M. Adrien Remade is known not only as a symbolist, but as the 
founder of an 4 advanced ’ literary review. 4 All literature is perforce 
symbolical/ remarks M. Remade ; * therefore the new catch-word 
symbolism’* is meaningless. Moreover, there are no two writer* at 
the present day who think alike/ Regarding thin latter point, it is 
perhaps M. Adrien Remade'* experience in connection with his de- 
ceased Revue Contemporaine that speaks. 

As though the number of literary * schools ’ in Paris was not 
already more than sufficient, M. Rene Ghil has invented yet another, 
a sort of offshoot or modification of symbolism, to which he has 
given the notable name of 4 evohiti\e-instramentiste/ His long 
•letter to M. Huret contains no point of special interest in regard 
to the EnquHe. 

From Paris to Ghent was not too distant a journey to be under- 
taken by M. Huret with intent to question the symbolist Belgian 
playwright INI. Maurice Maeterlinck, brought so prominently of late 
before the French and English public. M. Maeterlinck’s remarks to 
his young Parisian visitor need not, however, be reproduced here, as 
they already have been ‘annexed,’ in order to be given to the 
English-speaking world, by divers journals under the guise of infor- 
mation specially contributed to the latter. 

Vieux, by M. Albert Aurier, is one of the few books recently 
written in France in which is directly discernible the influence of 
Balzac. Tall, round-shouldered, with large head, delicate features, 
and long hair beneath the wide flat brims of a hat pushed far back 
upon the brow, M. Aurier, says his candid and rather unceremonious 
interviewer, * is, on the whole, sympathetic ’■ — 4 Naturalism — a decay- 
ing corpse now beginning to emit foul odours. ... As for the sym- 
bolists , most of them have a great deal of talent/ It may be not 
uninteresting to add that M. Aurier has lately become a symbolist 
himself. f * 

Paris, at the present day, swarms with little literary reviews — 
bubbles, so to speak, forming Upon the bosom ofthe literary torrent, 
and'tohich a moment later burst and are seen no more. Le Mereiire 
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de France is one of these ephemeral publications. Among its con- 
tributors is a certain M. Kerny de Gourmont, who wears a square-cut 
blonde beard, likewise a double eyeglass, and has — it is hardly neces- 
sary to state that for the present personal details and reflections, as 
well as for all others introduced in the course of this article, ‘M. Jules 
Hurct, with his Enquete sur Involution Littcraire , is alone to be 
held responsible — a cold and penetrating glance. Villiers de Flsle- 
Adam and Jules Laforgue, who both, by the way, are dead,*possessed, 
according to M. de Gourmont, extraordinary genius. Emile Zola, 
not even attaining to the dignity of being a dragon, is a vile crocodile 
pierced through and through by the new Saint George M. lluysmans 
with that glorious celestial? lance, A Reboar 8. 

Another Mercwre de France writer, and a clever one, is a gentleman 
rejoicing in the portentous name and title of 4 ttaint-Pol-Boux-le-Mag- 
nifique/ 4 Down with the symbolists ! ’ is M. Saint-Pol-Eoux’s cry. 

* They hold themselves too far aloof from the cm rent of ordinary life/ 

Psychologists, symbolists, occultists, widely divided on most 
other points though they be, are all united in proclaiming the 
downfall and destruction of naturalism. It was, therefore, highly 
interesting to hear what the naturalists themselves might have to 
say in the matter. Among these, M. Edmond de Goncourt was the 
first to be consulted, both by reason of his age and of his talents. 
Ensconced in liis study in the little house at Auteuil, where each 
Sunday afternoon he holds a le\ee of friendly (?) confreres, the 
author of Germinie Lacertfus and La Favstin , who with his tall, 
erect, slender figure, jot black eye of gimlet sharpness, delicate 
sharply-chiselled features, and general air of morose intelligence 
and patrician disdain presents in striking degree the appearance of 
a fjentilhomme franca is of the old regime , was constrained to admit 
that naturalism indeed lias seen its best day. It has done its work, 
wilich was to get closer to real life ; just as the work of the Eomantic 
movement was to enrich the tongue emasculated by ‘ classicism/ 
At present thejisychologists are riding on the crest of the wave. 4 But/ 
says M. de Goncourt, 4 was not my Madame Gervaisais as thoroughly 
psychological a study as anything by these later men ? ’ Schopen- 
hauer at Frankfort would place a gold coin beside him every day at 
the beginning of his table d'hote meal, and at the close of the repast 
would jpick it up and restore it to his right-hand waistcoat pocket. 
When asked, at length, what was the meaning of this singular 
demonstration, he replied that every day he made a bet with himself 
that some one of the men present, before the coffee, would start the 
subject either of gambling or of women. 4 And/ he added, 4 1 have 
never once lost my wager ! ’ Similarly, one might wager with absolute 
certainty of winning that M. Edmond de Goncourt will never let 
ten minutes elapse without beginning* to speak of one of his own 
productions. 


' 3 o 2 
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M. Emile Zola, however, could in this respect — to borrow the 
familiar sporting expression — give M. Edmond de Goncourt or 
any other living littiratewr points % and a beating. M6dan : a 
prosperous-looking country house, in which is a large and luxurious- 
study, in which again is a middle-aged, blunt-mannered, parvenu- 
looking man : that is a faithful enough instantanS of the author of 
La Terre as he appears surrounded by his household gods. M. Zola’s, 
first word, r on deceiving his interviewer, was to say that his last book, 
V Argent, is selling like hot cakes : evidently — if true — a crushing 
argument in favour of the literary merit of its author, though one 
that in France might be used by M. de Montepin and M. Ohnet, and in 
England by the author of the Mystery of a Hansom Cab . * Natu- 

ralism dead? never was further from it . . . Psychologists? Sym- 
bolists? So many impotent drivellers ... If anything new should 
really be required he (M. Zola) will provide it.’ And, in the mean- 
while, in M. Zola’s eyes how ridiculous and entirely without a parallel 
is the puffed-up conceit of M. Jean Mor6as ! 

M. Joris Karl Huysmans is a gentleman about forty, thin and of 
medium height, hair cut short and standing on end, slight drooping 
moustache, straight nose with wide dilated nostril, large sensual 
mouth and expressive grey-green eyes. Altogether a feline physio- 
gnomy, not unsympathetic. 1 It was inevitable,’ M. Huysmans says, 

‘ that naturalism should wear itself out. Zola has ridden it to death/ 
And then M. Huysmans, like the rest, begins to enlarge upon the 
theme of his own literary achievements. What he has to tell people 
in this connection is not very interesting, as it relates mainly to his 
recent fiasco La-bas. 

‘ The most difficult man in Paris to get at : ’ such, in the opinion 
of his would-be interviewer, is M. Guy de Maupassant. And when 
one does get at him, braving the covert insolence of the lackey at 
the door, one discovers, in the words of M. Huret, * a short little 
man with mediocre shoulders, dull eye, and heavy coarse moustache.’ 

* Oh, literature I never talk about,’ drawls M. de Maupassant, who, 
M. Huret has heard say, prefers as subjects of conversation yachts, 
trouser-stretchers, and boots. 1 1 write when I think fit, but I don’t 
care to discuss it. With Zola I am on good terms, also with Gon- 
court in spite of his Memoirs . I however see them rarely. With the 
others I have nothing to do. And now let us drop the subject.’ 

M. Paul Alexis contributes to the ‘ Inquiry ’ a letter pages long. 
It contains, among other things, a sad plaint that the critics should 
have taken so little notice of his recently-published Madame Meuriot. 
A number of rather round-armed hits are then essayed at confreres 
whose productions, for some unaccountable reason, have not been thus 
neglected, thb document throughout being seasoned with spices of 
true Alexian and naturalist salacity. M. Alexis, by the way, prior to 
compiling this epistle, bombarded M. Huret with a telegram containing 
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dimply these words : ‘ Naturalism not dead — letter follows.’ True : 
for Naturalism still has M. Paul Alexis to represent it. 

According to M. Henry Ceard naturalism never really existed. 
As M. Ceard himself was once accounted a naturalist, such a verdict 
pronounced by him may appear paradoxical. He explains himself 
by saying that at all epochs a literature of observation has flourished 
alongside of the literature of imagination: Saint Simon together 
with Racine, Restif <Je la Bretonne with Voltaire (which latter example 
seems rather singularly chosen), Balzac with Victor Hugo, &c. &c. 
<fec. Thus naturalism always has been, and never will cease to be. 
Then followed the usual string of personal ‘ pearls ’■ — Bourget, a pr&- 
tentieujc na/ify who writes ^simply shocking style ; Barres, interesting 
and clever, but really a naturalist at bottom (!) ; and other similar 
amenities too numerous to mention. 

M. Leon Hennique, also formerly a Zolaite, now inclines more or 
less to symbolism* and has scored several successes with his realistic 
dramas at the Theatre Libre. Being averse, as he states in a brief 
note, to insulting great writers of a bygone generation, to casting 
aspersions upon his immediate confreres , and to assailing with savage 
-ridicule and disdain a number of ambitious young men, the leading 
litterateurs of to-morrow ; being, moreover, not even desirous of 
trumpeting his own praises, M. Hennique thinks it preferable to say 
no word. — Thus ends the chapter of the Naturalists. 

There exists, howe\er (*o M. Jules Huret informs us), a band of 
u Neo-naturalist s : ’ young writer* who still continue, though with 
differences, the mo\emenf set on foot by M. Zola and his friends. 
M. Octave Mirbeau, a brilliant if rather extravagant and erratic 
chroniqueur , and author of sen end excessively audacious ‘moral’ 
• studies, is perhaps the leading spirit among this latter-day group. 
In response to the usual questions by M. Huret he remarked with 
characteristic bluntness that so far as naturalism was concerned he 
v*ared ‘ not a rap for it ; ’ but that Zola nevertheless is an ‘ enormous 
artist.’ Tall, stalwart, handsome, with short red moustache turned 
up abruptly at the ends, healthy sun-embrowned complexion, and a 
look of defiance out of the eyes w T itk dark-green, yellow-speckled 
pupils, M. Mirbeau might be said to have the physique of his talent 
as well as the courage of his opinions. ‘ Labels are all nonsense,’ he 
asseverates. ‘ What matter if a book be written by a naturalist, a 
psychologist, or a symbolist, so long as the book is a fine one ? It 
will be all the same half a dozen years hence.’ 

Robust of frame and reserved in disposition : so M. Joseph Cara- 
guel might be characterised — the 4 great unknown ’ whose merits 
were celebrated so warmly by the critic Charles Morice. M. Caraguel 
is anything but tender in his appreciation of confreres. He ‘ runs 
them down,’ with extraordinary alacrity ; blaming them all the while for 
‘ .running down’ each other. In passing, however, he strikes out 
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this rather interesting formula : * Literature should be Truth trans- 
lated into Beauty.’ 

Of late years in Paris there has been much talk in certain coteries 
of the unprecedented talent of a M. J. H* Rosny. This gentleman 
has passed a fraction of his life in England ; and apparently considers 
that he has become hereby impregnated with the tone and spirit of 
all things British. So much is this the case, that in a ‘ Btudy * deal- 
ing with aspects of London life M. Rosny has rendered the term 
‘ teetotaller * by the French words 1 totalisateur de the ’ — 1 totaliser of 
tea.’ Volumes could not give a more complete idea of the spirit of 
pseudo-science in which are lucubrated the majority of M. J. H. 
Rosny’s books. 

M. Gustave Geffroy is an agreeable stylist, a sincere and accurate 
thinker, and a modest though sufficiently determined critic. In 
manner and person he is essentially sympathetic : thirty-five, medium 
height, smooth face framed round by a thin dark beard, and rendered 
peculiarly expressive by the bright glance of the light-coloured eyes 
and thoughtfulness of the high open brow. k All these so-called literary 
‘ schools/ says 31. Geffroy, ‘ represent nothing more than so many 
arbitrary and. puerile classifications. There are no schools, there are 
only individuals. The one great school is — Life/ 

After achieving a certain species of notoriety with a book such as 
few men would have had the hardihood to write, and no English 
critic could have the hardihood even to mention by name, M. Paul 
Bonnetain has settled down as assistant literary editor of the Figaro 
newspaper. He is able, perhaps, but not -particularly sympathetic in 
the expression of his views and opinions. 

Short squat figure, waddling walk, small eyes, pursed-up lips, 
sparse moustache, and nose of peculiar rough-hewn shape; a sort of* 
French ^jommy Traddles, all \enom, howe\er, instead of all good- 
nature : such is the author of Sovs-Offe, 31. Lucien Descaves. He is 
monotonous, this 31. Deseaves ; of hardly a single confrere can be- 
speak without a snarl or a jeer. 

31. Gustave Guiches, a sympathetic young writer whe&e first novel. 
Celeste Prudhommat , displayed a fine and ingenious talent, writer 
31. Huret an interesting letter in which he sounds the praises of a 
number of literary friends, and points out, in common with so many 
others amongst the interviewees, that the so-called 4 schools ’are mere 
idle distinctions. 

‘Fine tete de Pierrot distingue/ is the vivid little touch of 
personal description whereby 31. Huret evokes to our view the 
physiognomy of the young novelist 31. Paul 3Iargueritte. 31. 3Iar- 
gueritte should be a man of many friends, for he, like 31. Guiches, 
is a man of multiple panegyrics. 

Few of the neo-naturalists can boast the possession of as much 
talent as 3i. Abel Hermant. 1 His Cavalier Misercy is one of the 
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most striking novels written of late years in France, and his subse- 
quent productions show no falling off in power. From Moscow he 
writes to M. Huret, his main contention being to the effect that one 
of literature’s great objects should be to absorb and assimilate science, 
instead of presenting it, as now, in crude undigested forms. 

A brilliant dramatic campaign at the Theatre Libre has lately 
brought M. Jean Jullien into notice. His aim is to reproduce life 
on the stage with as much directness as possible. In matters of 
literary appreciation he is decidedly eclectic, for he gays : 4 I can 
admire Zola as well as Mallarm4 and Verlaine, Barres and Bourget 
as well as Peladan and J. H. Rosny.’ 

Twenty-eight years of age, blonde, deliberate and affable — 
M. Jean Ajalberl, former 4 decadent ’ poet and now novelist of the 
4 neo-realist ic ’ school. With gentle satire M. Ajalbert evokes some 
of the more ludicrous aspects of life among the literary coteries 
of the Latin (Quarter. His name henceforward will not be over- 
l>opular in those circles. 

The ‘ Parnassian ’ school of poetry in France flourished some five- 
nnd-twcnty year* ago. The impulse it imparted to the art of manu- 
facturing French verse endured for a time, but maybe considered 
now a* liiL\ing slackened and ceased. To-day the various prominent 
litterateurs once connected with the Parnassian movement are either 
dissidents or else mere sur\i\ors. To dub M. Leconte de Lisle a 
Parnassian obviously is inadequate, for he is nothing less than a 
host in himself. Still he is more Parnassian, perhaps, than other- 
wise. M. Leeonte de Lisle occupies a handsome apartment at No. 64 
Boulevard Saiut-Michel. Possessing somewhat the head and air of a 
Grecian bust, he yet persists in adorning his right eye with a monocle. 
Strange to say, there is a species of corresponding monocle element, 
as it were, in M. Leeonte de Lisle's conversation: a fondness for 
flippancy, * smartness,’ sarcasm, almost disconcerting in so reverend or 
at least so revered a personage, and so ‘ impeccable ’ and 4 impassible ’ 
a poet : the pater conscriptus of French verse, now that Victor Hugo 
is no more. According to NI. Leconte de Lisle, the symbolist school 
is nothing but a malicious inv ention of M. Anatole France, the critic, 
brought forward by the latter for the sole puqiosc, and with the sole 
design, of aggrieving and offending M. leeonte de Lisle and his 
friend and brother Parnassian poet M. Jose Maria de Heredia. A 
lively personal 4 incident ’ subsequently grew out of these \erbal 
attacks by M. de Lisle on M. France. It was generally considered 
at the time that the 4 marmorean ’ and * Olympian ’author of Fobmes 
Barbares did not get the better of the skirmish. 

4 One of the few men of this epoch who, through the extraordinary 
lnany-sidedness of his talent, may be likened to the great artists of 
the Renaissance.’ Such is the warm eulogium pronounced by M. 
Huret on M. Catulle Mendes — on J H. Catulle Mendes as poet, let it 
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be hoped, rather than as* novelist or as author of those stories, so 
exquisitely wrought but so hideously corrupt. And, indeed, there is 
no gainsaying the extent and quality of M. Mend&s’s literary gifts 
and powers. Is it better to possess such powers, and to make fre- 
quently a more or less base use of them, or, on the other hand, not 
to have powers at all ? Accordingly as one is inclined in one’s own 
mind to answer this question, will be one’s feelings of admiration or 
tbe reverse for M. Mend£s. Admiration — and always the most in- 
telligent and clear-sighted admiration — of whatever is best worth 
admiring in the work of other men, is one of M. Catulle Mend&s’s 
redeeming moral traits ; he undoubtedly was sincere when he 
remarked to M. Huret, 4 1 could not forgive myself if I thought I 
had ever failed to do justice to the qualities of any genuine artist.’ 
Many of M. Mend^s's critical obsenations to his interviewer were 
both ingenious and profound. Thus he says with striking poetic 
insight : — 

Even' greut poem is an Apocalypse in itM*lf — therefore symbolical. There is no 

symbolical school, but there will always be symbolical For all true 

artists there is but one great rule : Do your best on the line** of your oy\ n thought 
and feeling. Always be y ourself, ey en though y ou should hu\ e reuson to fear thut 
that self is not precisely the tiling some other persons might prefer. 

M. Jose Maria de Heredia is a highly esteemed Parnassian poet, 
with a truly splendid sense for form and colour. Hut why, in his 
interview with 31. Huret, did he think fit to take exception to the 
exotic character of the symbolist movement (Mr. Stuart Merrill, an 
American, Jean Moreas, a Greek, besides others hailing from Belgium, 
Switzerland. Itoumania), seeing that ho himself is of Spanish blood 
not unmingled with a duskier strain ? 

M. Francois Coppoe, it yvould appear, labours painfully under the 
impression that, because lie cannot very clearly comprehend the 
peculiar tendencies of the symbolists, all the rest of the world per- 
force must be in a similar position. 

M. Armand Silvestre is not only the author of yery horrible 
tales in the columns of the boule\ard prints, but he also is a poet, 
and a fine one. The explanation is, doubtless, that he * writes his 
tales for money, and his verses for the love of art. Being a most 
doughty champion of rhyme and rhythm, the which he handles with 
no less than Banvillesque dexterity and ease, he naturally is opposed 
to the metrical innovations of the symbolists, who would reduce 
rhythm and rhyme to the simplest imaginable expression. 

M. Laurent Tailhade enjoys in literary Paris the proud reputation 
of being the bitterest bechenr (a term of Parisian slang signifying, 
not exactly 4 back-biter,’ but something nearly equivalent) within the 
whole length and breadth of the Quartier Latin. In his conversation’ 
with M. Huret M. Tailhade surpassed himself : which is all that 
need be recorded. 
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M, Edmond de Haraucourt, that dry, hard, ingenious and 
laborious writer in prose and verse, had little enough to say to M. 
Huret, but said that little long : four pages. The desire of the 
symbolists to minimise the technical difficulties of verse M. de 
Haraucourt regards as merely affording evidence of their inability — 
or at any rate unwillingness — to cope therewith, as all true poets 
.should and must do. 

For a jeune like M. Pierre Quillard there was but one of two 
'courses to be follhwed in replying to the literary 4 Inquirer ’ — either 
to fall foul of all the other jeunes, or else to praise them to the skies. 
The latter and better part was that chosen by M. Quillard. 

The 4 Independents/ as he styles them, furnished M. Huret with 
his next general series/ M. Auguste Vacquerie, editor of the Rappel 
and idolater of Victor Hugo, is, it appears, an Independent. When 
asked, 4 Do you know anything of the symbolists ? * he replied, 

4 No. . . . But you Rhould read Pan by Victor Hugo/ 

M. Jules Claretie knows of the symbolists, for he knows of 
everything that in any way concerns the literary history of his time. 
And he does not much admire them. But then it would seem that 
they do not much admire him. 

English readers generally are not unacquainted, through transla- 
tions, with the novels of a certain M. V. Cherbuliez, of Geneva. He will 
be glad, he Writes, to see a strong new talent arise among the younger 
generation ; or, in his own more figurative language, 4 When I see 
the star emerge from behind the clouds, I shall be the first to 
salute it/ 

M. Emile Bergerat writes chronlques in the Figaro under the 
pseudonym of 4 Caliban.’ His conversation with M. Huret was so 
exclusively in the 4 Caliban ’ style that it contained no hint or 
expression worth reproducing. 

Quite in the spirit and tone of M. Richepin’s own Blasphemes 
is the passage of his note on the subject of the literary situation in 
general, wherein he compares M. Huret’s Enqucte to a pestilential 
cjuagmire filled with frogs all simultaneously croaking, 4 Moi ! moi ! 
moi ! ’ — 4 Alas, for literary France ! ’ is the import of M. Richepin’s 
croak on this occasion. 

A graceful, sincere poet who always has held himself aloof from 
reclame in its every aspect — such is M. Maurice Bouchor, of the 
pleasant paternal manners and the high Shakespearean brow. His 
letter to M. Huret is devoted mainly to the praise of his personal 
friends, Ponchon and Verlaine. 

Raoul Ponchon, for years Maurice Bouchor’s alter ego , even in 
the pages of this Enquete appears inseparable from his chum. Five 
rollicking lines are the sum total of Raoul Ponchon’s contribution 
to the great literary discussion. 4 The truth of the matter is/ he 
concludes, 4 that only I and my fritfnds have genius. I am not quite 
so sure, however, concerning them/ ... 
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£maux Bressarti, admired by Copp4e, is M. Gabriel Vicaire’s 
chief title to be considered a poet. He profoundly admires Verlaine, 

* because Verlaine is sincere.’ Talent, he holds, is always talent, 
howsoever labelled. ‘ Schools,’ consequently, afre superfluous. 

Dear confrere. 

Pray excuse me from replying. 

To live in peace and quietness consoles one for living without fame. 

Je vou8 serve la main . 

' Jean Dolent. 

The above was the intensely paragraphic reply received by M. 
Huret to his request for an interview with the young author of 
L’In 80 umi 8 and Amour eux d’Art. Victor Hugo might have envied 
M. Dolent the laconism of his ‘ lapidary style.* 

M. Edmond Picard, 4 the Belgian Maecenas,’ writes in reference 
to the literary situation in his country that a vigorous outgrowth of 
young and sincere talent *is now taking place there. Camille 
Lemonnier, Georges Rodenbach, Maurice Maeterlinck, Emile Ver- 
haeren, Albert Giraud, Van Lerbergh, Gregoire Leroy, Fernand 
Severin, Raymond Nyst, and others are stars in the Belgian literary 
firmament of to-3ay. 

M. Gustave Kahn, one of the earliest and formerly most influen- 
tial of the symbolists, is at present, as he virtually declares, nothing. 
The savage rivalries of the little literary cliques have so disgusted him 
that he has retired for good and all beneath his tent. JTe was on 
the point of leaving Paris for Brussels when M. Huret had the good 
fortune to meet him. At Brussels, M. Kahn remarked, literary can- 
nibalism is as yet a thing unknown. 

And now the final stage is reached of M. Huret s conscientious 
and exhaustive ‘Inquiry.* Only a few 1 philosophers and theorists' 
remain to be cross-questioned. MM. Charles Henry and Pierre 
Laffitte are no doubt highly philosophical and theoretical, but not 
sufficiently literary to call for more particular mention here. JC 
much stronger ‘ note ' of piquancy is sounded by M. Ernest Renan, 
in his remarks in furtherance of the objects of 31. Jules Huret’s 
Enquete : with which words of wisdom from the lips of the author 
of VAbbesse de Jouarre the present article may be brought, not 
inappropriately, to a close. Said 31. Renan, when discovered in 
the midst of a huge quantity of bulky tomes, and hard at work 
upon the conclusion of his History of the People of Israel : ‘ These 
symbolists, naturalists, psychologists, et hoc genus omne , are like so 
many nasty little children sitting sucking their thumbs.’ 


Edward Delille. 
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IS OUR YEOMANRY WORTH 
PRESERVING ? 


The question which forms the heading of this article is one which 
must force itself upon all those who are intimately connected with 
our yeomanry. That it is a question of some importance, not only 
to yeomen but also to the country at large, needs no demonstration. 
The yeomanry costs the country a certain amount of money every 
year, and therefore the question as to whether the force is, or is not, 
worth maintaining becomes one of public interest. I propose to 
discuss the question as to t]m desirability of maintaining our 
yeomanry, and as to the best means of maintaining it as a service- 
aide portion of our army, and in doing so I am anxious fairly to 
investigate the economical side of the question. 

It is often said that the great enemies of the yeomanry are 
those of advanced opinions, who see in it only an old-fashioned and 
exjjensive institution of a conservative tendency. 

I shall endeavour to prove that the above estimate of our 
yeomanry is not a correct one, and I feel sure that, if there is any 
feeling agaiust the yeomanry amongst men of advanced opinions, it 
is more owing to the fact that they are led to believe that the force 
is a useless one, than from any fear they can have of its political 
•importance. 

No^’, the question of economy is one which depends entirely on 
how far the yeomanry is, or can be rendered, efficient and useful as 
a part of our army. If the yeomanry is or can be rendered an 
efficient force, then it is a remarkably cheap one. If it is and must 
remain inefficient, it is extremely expensive. If the force is worth 
maintaining, then the self-imposed taxation which largely helps to 
support it is very valuable and a gift not to be lightly refused ; if it 
is not worth maintaining the money devoted by private persons to 
help in supporting it would be better spent in some other way. 

Before entering on the question of the efficiency of our volunteer 
cavalry as it is, and as it might be, let us consider how much it 
actually costs the country at the present tim$, and how this cost 
compares with that of maintaining our regular cavalry^ 
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In 1890 the yeomanry cost, including everything that can 
possibly be charged against it, 99,2402. 

There were on parade, and actually 'inspected in that year, 9,251 
yeomen of all ranks with their horses. The cost of one regiment of 
cavalry on our highest establishment — viz. 706 all ranks, with 424 
horses — is approximately 57,0002. per annum. The number of 
mounted men that our regiments on the higher establishment can 
produce was fairly tested at the cavalry manoeuvres in Berkshire in 
1890, where it is to be presumed that regiments turned out as 
strong as they could. At these manoeuvres the regiments in 
question put in the field, roughly speaking, from 370 to 400 horses 
each. 

These figures speak for themselves, and should cause those who 
desire that the cost of our army should not be excessive to think 
twice before proposing to do away with a put of it, which, if it is 
nothing else, would at any rate appear by comparison with our 
regular cavalry to be inexpensive. 

But, after all, the question to be considered is not so much what 
the yeomanry costs as what it is worth. 

Before entering on the discussion of this subject there are certain 
arguments which must be put on one side as not affecting the case 
of the 'yeomanry in particular. And by these I mean arguments 
which may be used against volunteers of any description, whether 
horse or foot. However good in themselves they may be, there are 
yet many objections to depending on our volunteers as a part of our 
army. It has, however, been decided by the nation to reckon them 
as a part of the force available for the defence of England, and the 
theory that if an enemy once lands on our shores we may ‘ chuck 
up the sponge 9 has not yet been accept ed as incontestable. 

This being the case I shall only deal with the special objections 
which are commonly made against our volunteer cavalry. These are, 
as far as I am able to learn, as follows : — 

1. That the yeomanry is an expensive force. • 

2. That in the event of invasion, there being but little scope for 
cavaliy in this country, our regular cavalry would be all that would 
be required. 

3. That no volunteer cavalry can be sufficiently trained to be # fit 
to mancBUvre with a view to shock action on the battle-field. 

4. That the yeomanry are unwilling to undertake the work for 
which they are really fitted. 

Let us examine these objections. If they are valid and insuper- 
able, then we cannot too soon do away with the yeomanry. If, on 
the other hand, they are invalid or not insuperable, then our force of 
yeomanry should be supported in no half-hearted manner, but so as 
to make it in every way as efficient as it is possible for any body of 
volunteers to t be. • 
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Objection 1 requires no answer, the question of expense depend- 
ing entirely on the question of efficiency. 

Objection 2. — Until we know where our enemy means to land, 
what troops he proposes to bring, and what regular cavalry we shall 
have at our disposal at the time the landing is effected, it is, I think, 
hardly safe to predict that our regular cavalry will be all that we 
shall require. Our enemy is hardly likely to choose the moment to 
attack us when • we are most ready to receive him, $nd, should any 
considerable proportion of our regular cavalry be employed abroad, a 
glance at the total number of cavalry horses we possess will show us 
that what cavalry remains at home will not have many horses to 
ride. • 

Objections 3 and 4. — These are the two objections which must 
be fairly considered by all — fairly faced and grappled with by yeomen 
themselves. 

I take them together because they affect the whole question of 
how much the yeomanry can be fairly expected to do, and how much 
they are willing to do, to render themselves a really valuable part of 
our army. For the purpose of my argument I shall divide the work 
of cavalry into the following three classes : — 

1. (a) Manoeuvring with a view to shock action ; (6) Delivering 
the shock. 

2. Outpost duty, reconnaissance, escort duty, orderly work, &c. 

3. Dismounted work — i.e. fighting on foot, using the horse as 
the means of com eyanoe, the firearm as the weapon. 

1. I should say that the want of training inherent in volunteer 
cavalry must render them, at any rate for some time after mobilisa- 
tion, unsuited for this work. There is, however, no doubt that, in 
the event of a body of yeomanry being kept together for any con- 
siderable time, they would very much improve in this respect, and 
rapidly attain such a degree of cohesion in manoeuvring as would make 

# it possible to use them for shock action if required. Seeing, however, 
the country in which yeomanry would probably have to work, and 
the work for which they would jirimarily be required in any country, 
I cannot think that their inefficiency in the cavalry work above 
alluded to is of much consequence. At the same time I think that 
it is of the highest importance that they should be trained to 
manoeuvre as cavalry, and be ready to charge, and for this reason — 
viz. that without such training they will not have the confidence 
requisite to perform reconnaissance and outpost duties effectively, 
when acting against cavalry. The character also of a country in 
which manoeuvring and charging are difficult would be all in favour 
of the less well-drilled cavalry, should resort to shock action become 
necessary. • 

2. The cavalry work noted /under the Second heading is work 
which there can be no doubt yeomen are especiaUy fitted to perform. 
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To perform reconnaissance and outpost duties satisfactorily 
careful training is no doubt requisite, and in many ways it is the 
training which in our regiments of regular cavalry is the most 
difficult to carry out successfully. But the difficulty of instructing 
men in the duties above referred to varies according to the life the 
men have been accustomed to lead, and according to their intelli- 
gence and education. The majority of yeomen by the very life they 
lead have already had that training which requires so much care 
in our regular cavalry. Well educated, self-reliant, observant by 
necessity, and accustomed to act independently, the yeoman, before 
he is enrolled, has already undergone the most important part of the 
training necessary to make him an efficient scout or a reliable 
vedette. With such men it is only necessary to ensure that they 
should be instructed how to use to the best advantage for military 
purposes the training and education which they have already acquired 
as civilians. 

As for the other duties grouped under my second heading, it will, 
I think, generally be accorded that the yeoman is capable of per- 
forming them, and thus freeing a large number of our regular 
cavalry for sendee Urgently needed elsewhere. 

3. So far, I have not approached our most debatable ground. 
Those who allow that the yeoman is any good at all will, for the 
most part, grant that he is neither unwilling nor unfit to perform 
the duties which we have just been discussing. The question, how- 
ever, whether our yeomanry are willing and able to fight on foot is 
one which has led to much discussion. I venture to think that if it 
had not been complicated by the introduction of the question of what 
the yeomanry are to be called there would have been much less dif- 
ference of opinion. I think we may say once for all that the yeoman 
refuses point blank to be, or to be called, a mounted infantryman. 
But what of that ? If he is willing to work as a dismounted cavalry- 
man is that not all that is necessary, and are we to quarrel with him; 
about names, especially when, as many persons think, the second 
designation is the more correct of the two ? I have no fear that the 
yeomanry cavalry will refuse to do as their comrades of the line do, 
or be unwilling to fight on foot when occasion demands. We know 
that, should our cavalry have to fight in England, whether they be 
regular cavalry or yeomanry, the opportunities of resorting to shock 
action will probably be fey. The yeomanry, therefore, which is 
maintained for the express purpose of fighting in England, must, if 
possible, be at least as well able to fight on foot as our regular cavalry. 
But how is it that it has been so often asserted that the yeomanry 
are averse to dismounted work, and cannot, or will not, learn to shoot, 
accurate shooting being one of the first requisites, if dismounted 
work is to be of any practical value ? I think the reasons for this 
assertion being made are not far to seek. In the first place there is 
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the question of the name, which, as I have already pointed out, is 
one which has needlessly complicated the matter. It must be 
remembered that a man who joins the yeomanry is enrolled as a 
yeoman not because he is fond of shooting, but because he is fond 
of riding. It is better, therefore, to treat him as ‘ a horsey man on 
foot ’ than ‘ a footy man on a horse.’ But it is not only the senti- 
ment of the thing which has, so far, given what ground there is for 
the assertion we' are discussing. There are undoubtedly practical 
reasons to account for any lack of keenness in shooting which there 
may be amongst yeomen. What encouragement have yeomen had 
to make themselves good shots ? Absolutely none, except what is 
given them by their ofm officers. Whilst an infantry volunteer can 
gain an extra grant of money for his regiment by good shooting the 
cavalry volunteer can gain nothing. 

What is the allowance of ammunition with which the yeoman is 
expected to make himself a good shot ?* Forty rounds per annum 
in all. 

Has the yeoman ever been seriously told that he mvst learn to 
.Nlioot ? He lm* not. At present he need never fire a single shot in 
the course of the year, but can nevertheless draw his pay, and his 
regiment can draw the Government grant for him as an efficient. 
The wonder to me is, not that members of the yeomanry shoot so 
badly or so little, but that they shoot as well and as much as they 
do. We are told that the yeomanry are ‘no good’ because they 
don’t care to shoot. Truly I think the yeoman might retort that it 
appears that no one but his own officer cares much whether he 
?>lioots or whether he doe* not. 

Make the shooting of his annual course one of the conditions 
which the yeoman must fulfil to become an efficient ; give him a 
fair allowance of ammunition, and some recognition of the fact if he 
becomes a good shot, and I think we shall find that lie will shoot 
and very soon will shoot well. 

Englishmen naturally take to all such pursuits as rifle-shooting, 
and yeomen are probably more in the way of shooting for their own 
amusement than are their comrades in the Volunteers. Target- 
practice, however, requires some little education, and men require 
some incentive to make them take to it; and it is just this incentive 
which our volunteer cavalry have never yet had. 

Once it is understood that every yeomaft must fire his course, the 
rest Will be simple enough, and it will only be necessary for inspect- 
ing officers to see that dismounted work is understood in the regiments 
whifth they inspect. 

The question of changing the firearm which is to be carried need 
harclly be discussed at present. The present carbine, to say nothing 
of/any carbine which may be produced in the future, is considered by 
r/any to have quite long enough a range for all practical purposes, 
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and a longer weapon most undoubtedly hampers men considerably, 
when getting over a country in the way they Bhould be able to cross 
it, if they are to be really efficient scouts. • 

I have endeavoured to deal with the objections commonly urged 
against the yeomanry, and to show that the force is worth maintain- 
ing, if only it is properly managed. But so far I have only spoken 
of the yeomanry as of a force that should form a valuable part of our 
defensive army within the United Kingdom. * Defence, not Defiance ’ 
should, no doubt, be the motto of all volunteers, and we can hardly 
conceive any portion of our volunteer army being used for aggressive 
purposes. But there is such a thing as active defence, and who can 
say that at some time we may not be engaged in a struggle for our 
existence beyond these shores? Should such an event unhappily 
occur, should we be engaged in a war that tried our utmost }>ower of 
endurance, and tested the weahli and strength and pluck of the 
nation,- then, I fancy, we should be thankful if such opportunities as 
are vouchsafed us by the military instinct of the country had not 
been lightly cast aside. I believe that in an emergency, should fair 
terms be offered them, a large j>ercentage of our yeomen would 
volunteer to serve abroad. I believe that special corps of yeomanry 
might thus be raised for foreign service which would prove invaluable, 
and that the corps of yeomanry at home would form invaluable 
cadres, whose ranks would speedily be refilled. We are ready enough 
to fight in this country when we are satisfied that fighting is re- 
quired, and it is no unknown thing that a battalion should be able 
to get recruits after suffering severe loss as it was never able to get 
them before. 

But the picture that I have drawn of what we may expect from 
our yeomanry, in case of urgent need, is drawn only on the sup- 
position that the force is fairly treated in times of peace, and kept in 
a healthy and efficient condition. 

And now I must enter upon the question of what is necessary fo 
make and keep our yeomanry healthy and efficient. If I have con- 
vinced my reader that the force is worth maintaining at all, then I 
will ask him to go a step further with me ; but if what I have said 
has been in vain, to read no more. 

I must at the outset explain that I do not pretend that all my 
proposals are original. Many of them are the proposals of others, 
and I have merely tried, to collect such proposals as seem to me 
feasible, making some additions of my own — the result of what I 
have learnt by personal experience or by communication with others 
intimately connected with our corps of yeomanry. The proposals 
that I make may be open to many objections, but I am at any rate 
prompted to make*them only by a desire for the welfare of the force. 
If they are not good in themselves; they may perhaps lead to others 
being made which, are better. I may say at once that my plans are 
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not to be carried out without some expenditure. I ani only now 
writing for those who think the yeomanry is worth maintaining, and, 
therefore, if I can prove that more money is necessary I need not 
fear to say so. 

For the yeonrianry * to exist as 'a useful force two things are 
necessary — 

1. That it should be placed on a sound financial basis. 

2. That the standard of efficiency demanded of it should be 
sufficiently high. 1 

By ‘ placing the yeomanry on a sound financial basis ’ I mean 
that the money wlJlclf is devoted to its maintenance should bo used 
to the best advantage, and at the same time that its members should 
not be put to undue expense. 

In the first place, then, is the money spent on the .yeomanry 
applied in the most economical manner? I should say that some of 
if is not, for I think that, considering the results obtained, the 
amount of money spent on the permanent 'staff is excessive, and that 
considerable economy might be effected in this direction. T diould 
propose that the number of adjutants and of permanent sergeants 
employed with the yeomanry should be regulated by the number of 
men serving, instead of by the number of corps and the number of 
troop", in each corps. As regard* adjutants. I would propose that 
corps of yeomanry below a certain strength should be brigaded, and 
that the son ices of one adjutant should thus. where corps are weak, 
he utilised for two cor] is. The adjutant would then become the 
staff officer or brigade major of the two corps, lie would perform 
somewhat the same duties as at present, hut would of course not be 
able to attend to matters of detail in each corps. To assist him I 
would allow to each corps thus brigaded an assist ant -adjutant — a 
v roman officer duly (jualilied for bis post at the school of auxiliary 
ca\alrv. This officer would receive travelling allowances at such 
late as would fairly co\er his expenses in this respect, and might, in 
addition, after a certain number of years as assistant-adjutant, 
receive an honorary step in rank. I think* that wore some sucli 
scheme as this carried out it would have the effect of stimulating self- 
reliance amongst yeomen officers, and of securing a larger number of 
eligible applicants amongst officers of the regular army to select 
from, to serve on the staff of our auxiliary cavalry. To elaborate the 
scheme in this article would take too long, but it must be understood 
that it is not propcsel to interfere in anyway with the practical 
independence of cor] is as they now T stand. Should corps agree to 
perform their training together they would of course be under com- 
mand of the senior officer, but otherwise the only difference from 
the present organisation would be that, where corps were brigaded, 
correspondence would have to’ go through the brigade, or head- 
quarter office. • # 
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As regards peitnanent sergeants, I would allow one sergeant to 
every so many yeomen in a regiment, instead of, as at present, one 
to every (so-called) troop, with an orderly room clerk in addition for 
the headquarter office in the case of corps being brigaded. I would 
reckon by the total numbers in a regiment, So that troops above the 
minimum strength should compensate, as far as their numbers 
permitted, for troops below the minimum. To guard against the 
ranks of a*ny corps being swelled by non-efficients I would make the 
retirement of men non-efficient two years running compulsory, 
exceptions only being made in peculiar circumstances and by special 
authority. * * • 

I am quite aware that my suggestions as to the permanent staff 
might, to begin with, entail some inconvenience, but I believe that, 
were such a scheme as I propose carried out, it would increase 
efficiency amongst yeomen officers, by giving them greater responsi- 
bility, and would stimulate the ’exertions of the permanent staff by 
giving them work with more reality and life about it. But whether 
the reform which I propose he easy or difficult to carry out, I cannot 
but think that it is a necessary one, and that where the small 
numbers of a corps necessitated the reduction of the permanent 
staff the inconvenience entailed could hardly be reckoned as a 
hardship. 

Lest I should seem to imply that the yeomanry staff have 
nothing to do, as some people suppose, let me only point out that 
distances to be travelled and the distribution sometimes over a wide 
qrea, of troops, and of members of troops, are elements which must 
not be forgotten in computing the work that has to be done. I 
shall be asked, perhaps, why then I propose to add more work. My 
answer is that I propose, not so much to increase in all cases the 
amount of work to be done, as to make the work more effective, by a 
more economical distribution of the workers. I would allow each 
commanding officer to distribute the permanent sergeants attached 
to his corps as he thought best, having regard to the distribution in 
the county of the members of the ‘corps. Where a reduction had 
been effected it might be necessary that a troop sergeant -lfiajor should 
have the care of two troops or that a weak troop should be in- 
corporated with a stronger one. In like manner the distribution of 
officers serving on the yeomanry staff would be regulated by the 
numbers, the situation, and character of the different regiments. 

Approaching the other side of the financial question, as to 
whether the members of our yeomanry regiments are put to undue 
expense, I am bound to say that I think both officers and men most 
certainly are called upon to spend too much, and that, whilst the 
expenses they necessarily incur are as heavy as at present, it will be 
impossible to place the force on a satisfactory footing. * Indeed, in 
discussing the possibility of increasing the efficiency of the yeomanry 
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the question of expense to the yeoman must, I t*hink, be considered 
before all else. Until this question is satisfactorily settled I believe 
that it will be useless to demand such a standard of efficiency as can 
alone make the yeomanry worth maintaining. 4 But whence all this 
expense to officers and men ? 9 I shall be asked * Is there not a 
Government grant to defray the cost of uniform, equipment, &c., &c.* 
and are not officers and men paid at the training ? * Yes, there is a 
grant, which may be drawn for every efficient yeoman, and there is 
a payment made to officers and men during the period *of training, 
but, except under exceptional circumstances, the grant is not suffi~ 
cient to meet the charges it is supposed to cover, and the pay is not 
sufficient to cover the necessary expenses a yeoman incurs. 

The grant — called the clothing and’ contingent allowance — is at 
the rate of 21. per annum for every efficient yeoman (who is not an 
officer) and is supposed to pay for clothing, accoutrements, saddlery, 
repairs, postage, stationery, expenses in connection with musketry, 
hire of horses for permanent sergeants at training, and some other 
items with winch I will not trouble my readers. I think it will be 
admitted that the Government grant is not sufficient to meet the 
expenses it is supposed to meet, if a regiment is to be kept in a 
serviceable condition. In former times the grant was drawn for 
every yeoman on the muster-roll, efficient oi; non-efficient, and with 
long muster-rolh and a not too critical inspection of clothing, 
saddlery, and accoutrements, the finance question was not so serious. 
But things are changed, and it would only be fair to inquire hw 
much money, under existing circumstances, is necessary to meet the 
expenses the clothing and contingent allowance is supposed to meet. 
AVe are sometimes tokl that suggestions as to less costly clothing 
and so on are not received with favour by the yeomanry; but I 
submit that this is no answer to the statement that — be the clothing 
costly or inexpensive, be the general expenditure economical or the 
reverse — the allowance at present received is insufficient. Now, I do 
not propose that matters are to, be so arranged that the yeoman 
officer is to ^e put to no expense, lie, like other officers, is no doubt 
prepared to pay something for the honour of serving his country. 
But, were the Government grant sufficient to* meet what it is sup- 
posed to meet, there would still be many expenses of a legitimate kind 
to be defrayed by officers who are anxious to promote efficiency in 
their regiment. 

* And now I come to the expenses which a non-commissioned 
officer or trooper in the yeomanry incuis, and in considering this 
question, it should be remembered that the yeomanry of the present 
day is recruited less exclusively than it used to be from the farmer 
class. Bad times and the increased facility of travelling by rail have 
made it more difficult to recruit fanners than it used to be, the 
average farmer being a poorer man aid not so much in the* habit of 
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riding as lie was sofne time ago. This ' difficulty is very much to be 
regretted, but at the same time, without making any comparisons, 
it must be mentioned that excellent recruits are to be had amongst 
townsmen. The widening, however, of the area from which recruit® 
are obtained, makes the question of expense a more important one, 
and it must also be remembered that the * efforts that have already 
been made by the yeomanry themselves to increase their efficiency 
have naturally tended to reduce the number of men who looked 
upon the training only as a week’s ‘jolly’ and an opportunity for 
sp?nding money. After careful inquiry I have come to the conclu- 
sion that an economical yeoman spends in addition to his pay at the 
least from 3/. to 51. in the course of the year, such expenditure being 
entailed by his yeomanry service. In this estimate I allow nothing 
for the services of the man’s horse, which is often actually withdrawn 
from earning money for its master. There may of course be excep- 
tions, but I am strongly of opinion that I have not o\orstated the 
amount that the average yeoman is necessarily out of pocket by the 
end of the year. Without going too closely into details I may 
mention some of the sources of expense to which I refer: — 
Stabling and extra expense of keep of horse at training; board and 
lodging for yeoman at training; expends connected with musketry, 
such as extra ammunition, travelling expenses, etc. ; expenses con- 
nected witli drills performed throughout the year, such as travelling 
expense:*, putting up and feeding horse, refreshments, etc. 

Such expenses are incurred simply in the interest*, of the service. 
Some of them, I admit, might be a\oided a-l the cost of efficiency, but 
the greater part of them are una\ oidable. and there are other small 
expenses* which it would be difficult to enumeiate, but which all ‘add 
ii]).* So much for the financial question. The joined v is simple, 
\iz. : — 

A larger clothing and contingent allowance, and higher pay to 
non-commissioned officers and troopers. I purposely do not suggest 
the amount of increase required in either case, this being only a 
matter of calculation, which might easily be armed at^ by fair in- 
vestigation. This much I would propose. howe\er, \i/. that the 
increase in the clothing and contingent allowance should depend in 
each case on the proficiency in shooting of the man who earns it, and 
that the qualifications for efficiency should be such tlmt the efficients 
who draw pay should he well worth what they cost the country. 

This brings, us to the question of what standard of efficiency is’ 
necessary so as to ensure the yeomanry being a useful body of 
soldiers, and, at the same time, is possible, seeing that the force is 
composed of men engaged in civilian employments. Let us first 
consider what is the present standard of efficiency demanded to 
enable a man to earn fpr his corps the clothing and contingent allow- 
ance, and epay f,*r himself at the*" training. 
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The qualifications for efficiency are as follows : — 

Attendance at six squad drills and five troop drills during the 
year ; or 

Attendance at six squad drills and two days’ preliminary drills 
performed immediately before the training ; or 

Attendance at four days of the training. (For these four days 
half-pay only is drawn). 

The training or permanent duty, with the pay allowed for each 
day, is as follows : — 

One day of assembly — from 7 k. for any distance under twenty 
miles, to 17s. Gd. for any distance over forty miles travelled. 

Two days’ preliminary drills — 3s. 6c2. per diem. 

Six days’ permanent duty — 7 8. per diem. 

One day of dismissal — same rate as for day of assembly. 

Ten days total, from which must be deducted three days — viz., 
one Sunday and day of arri\al and de]i)arture, leaving seven working 
days. 

I consider that the qualifications demanded for efficiency are not 
nearly stringent enough, and that the training is too short. 

It must be understood that far more drills are performed by 
many yeomen than are necessary to make a inan a (so-called) 
efficient, otherwise the yeomanry would be in a poor way. But at 
the same time there are, of course, men who will not do more than 
they are obliged to do. Such men are not, under present arrange- 
ments, worth the country .what they cost. Were a higher standard 
of efficiency demanded some of these men would go, while others, 
who only require a little stimulus, would conform willingly enough 
to the new regime. 

I would propose that yeomen, including officers, should perform 
the following drills to become efficients, and that the clothing and 
contingent allowance should he drawn for efficient officers as well 'as 
for efficients in the ranks. This would be an inducement to officers 
to be presenj at the drills the men have to perform — a matter, I 
consider, of very great importance, especially where the less interest- 
ing drills are concerned. 

Qualifications for efficiency : — 

Attendance at eight preliminary drills during the year, and eight 
working days during the training. 

Recruits and third-class shofs would have to attend two extra 
preliminary drills. 

The preliminary drills (or exercises) should be as follows : — 

Two preliminary musketry drills — aiming — position drill, &c. f 
for recruits and third-class shots only. 

Firing annual course. 

Theoretical instruction in reconnaissance and outpost duties. 

Six squad drills as at present. 
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Officers commanding troops should be able to grant leave under 
paragraph 166, Yeomanry Regulations, only in the case of the six 
squad drills. Under the paragraph referred to, troop captains have 
power to grant leave from squad and troop drills to men who have 
attended three trainings, or who have served in the regular army. 

With regard to the qualifications for efficiency which I have pro- 
posed, I would remark that, if men are to learn to shoot, the firing 
of the annual course must be compulsory, unless the inspecting 
officer is satisfied that no range is available for the purpose. 

Preliminary instruction also for recruits and bad shots is indis- 
pensable, and it is hardly possible to give such instruction unless it 
is compulsory. 

Theoretical instruction in reconnaissance and out]>ost duty is 
most desirable, as it saves much valuable time in the field, and can 
be carried on at any time of year and any time of day. 

Squad drills are valuable for the same reasons. 

The period during which the>e drills might take place should be, 
I think, between the end of one training and the beginning of the 
next. At present, drills must be performed within the twelve 
months ending on the 30th of September, leaving thus a ‘dead’ 
time for regiments which have their training early in the year, as far 
as qualifying to draw pay at the training is concerned. 

So much for preliminary drills. I would propose that the train- 
ing consist of — 

Fourteen days, including days of assembly and dismissal, with 
an increased and* uniform daily rate of pay. During that time 1 
would grant to every man applying for it leav e on Sundays w’ith pay, 
and leave on two week days without pay. 

To enable men employed in agricultural or other business to be 
present at the training it is most necessary to allow them to get away 
soinetimes to give an eye to their affairs. At present they can 
practically go when they like, and indeed, by regulation they can, 
out of the seven working days available, be absent three ( whole days, 
for which days they may yet draw two whole days’ pay. 

By the scheme I propose a regiment would get ten working days, 
eleven if it assembled or dismissed on a Sunday. Every man would 
be present at least eight working days, and could yet get away to 
see to business. Even if he only took leave for one working day and 
one Sunday he could be away from Friday evening to Monday morn- 
ing, during which time a great deal of business might be transacted. 

By increasing the duration of the training there would not be 
the same necessity as there is at present for mounted drills at other 
times. No doubt the more mounted drills the better, but mounted 
drills during the year are a source of expense both to officers and 
men, and, ip many cases, getting to and from the place of parade 
occupies so much time that there is but little left for instruction. 
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To many men a mounted drill means giving up the whole day, 
whereas the amount of instruction imparted compares but very poorly 
with what may be taught in a whole day at the training. No doubt 
some troop drills would in any case be held in the course of the year, 
but, were I commanding a troop of yeomanry, and a training of 
fourteen days existed, I should be very much inclined through the 
year to go in more for sports of all sorts which encourage good 
horsemanship thad for mounted drills. • 

With a longer training it would be possible to practise many 
things which at present there is no time to attempt. 

I will here quote in his own words a most excellent suggestion on 
this subject, made by tfn officer of considerable experience both in 
the regular service and in the yeomanry : 

A certain proportion of bell tents, say three, with the necessary amount of 
camp equipment, should be issued to regiments from the nearest ordnance store 
department previous to penmment> duty, and be returned into the stores after the 
training. 

Each troop should parade ut least one day in heavy marching order, picket 
their hor^s rai^o their camp, do ^tables, and be instructed in the duties of guards 
and sentries, and the construction of camp kitchens, latrines, &C.; also be practised 
in turning out quickly and quieth. This should be made compulsory on all regi- 
ments, and the inspecting ollieer should pick out a troop at random for the duty. 

I think this suggestion nil the more valuable because, though it 
would not be advisable to insist on a man always turning out bis 
own horse during the training, it is of the greatest importance 
that he should be able to do so properly and speedily. The know- 
ledge that the inspecting officer would see at least one troop turn 
out under his own eye would probably ensure that every man was 
well acquainted with this ]>art of his duty”. 

There is one point regarding the qualifications of an efficient 
which I have not yet alluded to. I consider that, over and above 
the qualifications which I have proposed, it should be required that 
every yeoman, fo draw his ppy and earn the clothing and contingent 
allowance, should be clothed in a serviceable uniform, ride in a 
serviceable saddle, and be equipped with all such indispensable 
articles as head-rope, nosebag, haversack, &c. The inspecting officer 
would, of course, be the judge in this matter. 

I have been induced to write as I have done by the strong con-® 
viction that the yeomanry cannot exist as things are at present with 
credit to itself or advantage to the country. I am only one of many 
officers of the regular army who, having been intimately acquainted 
with our yeomanry, believe that the force only requires fair treat- 
ment to make it a most valuable one. I am encouraged to write* as 
1 have done by the knowledge that many of the officers J allude to 
ore men of great experience, who; have been accustomed in their 
own regiments to insist on the highest standard of efficiency possible. 
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My suggestions as they now stand may perhaps not be capable of 
realisation, but I am convinced that some such changes as I suggest 
are necessary. 

In our yeomen, as in our volunteers, we see tyat military instinct 
and that spirit of enterprise which have enabled Englishmen to conquer 
and to colonise. Until we make up our minds to compulsory service, 
or until the doctrines of peace societies have converted the world, let 
us not by a short-sighted policy refuse to make use of that instinct 
and that spirit in the interests of peace and for the defence of our 
homes. 

Airlie. 
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LIFE IN A JESUIT COLLEGE 

In the autumn of 1872, having ended my studies in the lesser 
seminary (corresponding to an English grammar-school) of Polignan, 
I resolved on presenting myself as a postulant at the Jesuits’ Resi- 
dence in Toulouse. I was introduced to several fathers, and questioned 
by them on different personal matters, some of them delicate, but I 
cannot say irrelevant, after which I was told I was admitted to the 
first probation. I then went to their country-house, where, answer- 
ing to the appellation of juvenists, dwelt such young members of the 
Society as, having ended their novitiate, were considered in want of 
additional literary studies, and likely to profit by them. Of this period 
of student life 1 shall say nothing in future, because the Society, judg- 
ing either that I did not need those studies, or that I should make 
nothing of them, decided that I wa‘s to do without them. All I know is 
that the place itself was delightful, the villa being situated in the 
centre of a large garden, with numerous avenues of trees, whose thick 
foliage afforded the young humanists and rhetoricians a much more 
agreeable place of study than their cells, especially during the long 
hot summer of the south of France. My * guardian angel’ — such 
was (he title bestowed on the juvenist under whose spiritual care 
they put me — was a very pleasant young man, full of unction and 
zeal, though perhaps a little too sentimental in his devotional trans- 
ports. It is the custom to entrust the duties of ‘ guardian angel’ 
to novices, juvenists, or scholastics of a later period rather than to 
priests already in active service ; partly because the latter, having so 
many other things to do in the same line, would be less likely to 
attend particularly to the postulant than the former; and partly 
because it is thought that a young man will be more at his ease 
if he has to do with another young man like himself. With this 
latter reason, however, I for one can by no means agree. 

The ‘first probation’ comprises two parts. The first part is 
merely a day of preparation during which divers Latin documents 
are set before the postulant. They declare the aim, means of action, 
duties and privileges of the Society, as explained in the Constitutions, 
and refined by various bulls and encyclical letters ; also, wfyat manner 
of men may not be admitted at all, who require a dispensation to be 
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admitted, and what ecclesiastical penalties await the man who, once 
let in, leaves the Society without the permission of his superiors. 
Before reading those papers, I must confess that I had a vague fear 
of monita secreta , or something of the sort, passing through my 
mind now and then, but this set me completely at rest. Here I saw 
the end and purpose of the Order, together with the means it intends 
to employ, clearly and straightforwardly set before me at the very 
outset. Should anything whatever be in future commanded or 
counselled that was not in strict agreement with this ostensible end, 
I should have the right to refuse, and say : 4 My entry into and con- 
sequent stay in the Society depended on the tacit understanding that 
you would keep to those great lines which yoti yourself laid down in 
the first probation ; since you have abandoned them, my refusal to 
obey you is perfectly well justified ; and if I leave the Order, you are 
responsible, and not I.’ 

As I found nothing objectionable in the documents referred to, I 
passed to the second part of my probation, which consists of a 
4 retreat.’ I had, of course, made up my mind to enter the Society, 
should the Society accept me ; but this was a resolution of extreme 
importance, and not to be irrevocably taken without proper thought. 
So a retreat of a week’s length, given up to consider, in silence and 
solitude, according to a fixed plan, what state of life I ought to 
choose, was by no means an excessi\ e precaution. The plan was that 
of the celebrated 4 Exercises ’ of St. ’Ignatius Loyola. As I shall have 
much to say about the long retreat of one month, which I went 
through later on, during my novitiate, and of which this was merely 
an abridgment, 1 here intend only to state the train of reasoning by 
which Ignatius brings out the germ of a calling to his Order. Man, 
he says, is created to serve God, and for no other end whatever. It 
is, therefore, strictly logical for any human being who believes this 
not to care for any thing or person in the world, except in so far as 
that thing or person is for him a means of serving God. When 
deeply convinced of that proposition, I proceed to review my past 
life from the new standpoint obtained, and when the necessary degree 
of fervour and repentance has been reached, terminate this review by 
a general confession of all sins, as far back as memory can go. At 
this point, I ought to be ready to die rather than commit the lea$t 
•sin. But now there comes another idea — an appeal to generosity. 
For Jesus Christ it was < not enough not to commit sin: will it be 
enough for me ? The world might have been saved by the mere 
incarnation and blissful life of Christ ; to bring down more grace He 
preferred a life of misery and an ignominious death. Through a 
long series of contemplations, from Gabriel’s Ave, gratia plena , to 
the In manus titas, uttered on the cross, Loyola always returns to 
the same point — the self-sacrifice ‘of Christ for the greater glory of God, 
with the question, 4 Can I not, should I not, do anything to imitate 
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Christ more closely ? and if so, what ? * Then the end of the Society, 
with its poverty in imitation of Him who had not where to lay His 
head ; with its ignominy in imitation of Him who, laughed at as a 
fool, was condemned to a felon’s death ; with its life of zeal, in 
imitation of Him whose every step made for the salvation of man- 
kind — appears irresistibly as the very best means of doing that after 
which every generous heart ought to aspire. My choice was made 
beforehand, and toothing occurred in the course of my -meditations to 
alter or annul it. So, when I had written out my ‘election’ (a 
document in which both my determination and its motives were 
stated at length), I showed it to the same fathers whom I had 
already seen, and at ldst, after due consultation, was admitted by the 
father provincial as a novice of the Society. 

The Novit iate is in one of the most beautiful parts of France, 
well known to English valetudinarians. The Residence of Pau is a 
fine enough, though not very striking* edifice. It stands next door 
to the chapel, which is a specimen of modem Komanesoue archi- 
tecture, the ground plan being in the form of an elongated rectangle, 
with one of its ends terminating in a semicircle for the chancel and 
the high altar. Above one of the side aisles there is a gallery where 
the novices are heard but not 'seen, when they have to be present at 
High Mass or Benediction. In a niche of this gallery, over the 
centre of the high altar, stands a \ ery large white statue of Mary 
Immaculate, with a crown above her head. This crown communi- 
cates with a gas-pipe, and when the gas is turned on — as it is upon 
certain festivals — presents a very picturesque appearance. 

On entering the Residence a stranger is struck, if he be in good 
spirits, by the peculiar air of tranquillity and calm that pervades it ; 
if he be melancholy, with a pressing sensation of monastic gloom. 
A long corridor 'down stairs, running from one end of the house to the 
other, with a few black shadows passing silently to and fro ; on the 
first and second floors, same corridors and same shadows. Fixed 
Venetian^ blinds in the windows at either extremity increase the 
solemn and religious dimness. Nobody is to be seen, nobody is to 
be heard. The fact is, that all the novices are on the third floor, 
and no one lives below but a dozen or so of old or middle-aged fathers, 
some engaged in the quiet labours of authorship, some employed as 
confessors, others preparing sermons, and some making ready for the 
hour of death. Everything is very nicely arranged in the sacristy 
and chapel ; everything bears testimony both to riches and good taste. 
Where the riches come from, it is easy %o guess, since novitiates, 
according to the Constitutions, may possess no fixed income, and 
must depend entirely upon alms. In the Residence, at least outside 
the cells where the fathers live, the same appearance of simplicity 
and good taste is seen, and the perfect cleanliness of^the corridors 
and vast staircases bears witness to the order that reigns in the 
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house. On entering the cells, however, one is surprised to see, to- 
gether with the same cleanliness, a degree of poverty for which the 
rest of the building hardly prepared us. A writing-desk, a lamp, a 
small brazen or bronze crucifix, a, prie-Dieu ; one wooden chair for the 
father whose cell it is ; another, and perhaps a third, for a casual 
visitor or two ; a curtained bedstead, a night table with a jug and 
basin upon it, and a broom concealed in one comer, make up the 
whole furniture of the apartment. Carpets, flower-pots, and all such 
luxuries are strictly reserved for the public chapel. You would think 
it impossible for more rigid poverty to be found together with the 
same amount of neatness. But come up to the third story, and 
inspect the novices’ rooms. Here live, in one cell, three, four, or 
more novices, according to the size of the place. Each bedstead 
consists of a few separate planks, on wooden stands ; each bed, of a 
large sack filled with maize straw, * covered with sheets and blankets 
according to the season, and provided with a bolster ; beneath it 
stand the basin, jug, and whatever else may be necessary. Each 
novice has besides a table, a chair, and a low stool to kneel upon. 
The beds are concealed by curtains upon iron rods, which divide the 
room into as many compartments as there are novices, but are drawn 
and folded up over the rods during th£ daytime. The name of every 
novice is printed in large letters over his bed. There is besides a 
diminutive bookstand in every room for reference, containing about 
thirty or forty books; the Vulgate is one of the \olumes that must 
be there in every case. 

Passing to the lecture-room, we find a large apartment with a 
sort of form fixed to the walls, and running round them. There are 
a table and two chairs ; one is for the Master of the Novices, and the 
other for the Socius, when he is present. This room is used not 
only for the spiritual lecture that takes place e\ ery day, but also for 
the classes of pronunciation and grammar, for the exercise of cate- 
chism, and for some sorts of manual work. Bound the walls hang a 
number of photographs, taken from some \ery curious old engraving}* 
in the novitiate of St. Andrew, Rome, representing various events in 
the life of St. Ignatius. The domestic chapel, or oratory, is on the 
second floor. Close by is the infirmary ; a little wicket that opens 
into the chapel allows sick novices or fathers to be present at any 
devotional exercise that is going on. The same principle as was be- 
fore noticed in the public ^hapel — luxury there, and there alone — is 
also carried out here. The floor is waxed until it shines again ; the 
little sanctuazy is profusely and richly carpeted ; gold and silver orna- 
ments abound even to excess. On the right hand, before the stools 
on which the fathers and novices kneel, there is a prie-Dieu for the 
father rector, and on the left, another for the master of the novices. 
The refectory is on the ground flopr. Going downstairs to look at 
it, we may notice how carefully all the windows of the house have 
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been provided with ribbed (or grooved) panes, fco as not to diminish 
the light, and yet effectually prevent any one from seeing what goes 
on outside ; so that it is impossible to break the rule about not looking 
out of the windows, except by deliberately opening them for that 
purpose, which would almost constitute a case for expulsion. On 
entering the refectory you may perceive a small cupboard, divided 
into pigeon-holes, with a name upon each of them, and containing* 
table-napkins rolled up and neatly tied. Each Jesuit goes into tfie 
refectory with Ins napkin thus tied under his left arlh, and uses it 
until he finds, every Sunday, his pigeon-hole empty and a clean 
napkin on his. plate. A long seat runs round the room, as already 
described for the 4 Salle des Conferences/ or lecture-room. Before 
t ho seat are placed taffies of different lengths, with spaces between 
them sufficient to enable any one to go in or come out with case. 
If, when the whole refectory is thus lined, ao to speak, with fathers 
and brothers, some still remain unplaced, one or more tables are laid 
on the opposite side, and supplementary benches arc placed for them. 
It may he thought that all the-c details are rather too numerous for 
1 he description of a single house ; but, since the Residence of Fiu may 
be taken as a type of French houses of the Order, from which type 
*hov no\er recede \ery far, 1 do not consider them as excessive. It 
may now be worth while to follow, step by step, a day passed in the 
no\ if into. 

A blot her lises a few minutes before four o'clock in the morning, 
drosses hastily, vinos the bell, and passes tlnough all the rooms, 
-mug in dneli, * Bcnedicnmiis Domino! 1 to which ‘Deo gratias ! 9 
having luen answered, he lights a candle placed o\ernight for him, 
mil pasH»*N on. The moment the bell lings you hear a series of 
jumps on to the tloor ; some dress more, otheis less quickly, but all. 
In ai ing the \oiee of God in the bell.* instantly o) * . Anil should 
the \isitor. who passes through the rooms a quait t o an hour after, 
jinl antboch still in bed, it would eeitainly be a case of illneas. The 
passage s oon tilled with notices who. hating perfoimod their ablu- 
♦ioiis and diossod completely, go to throw their dirty water down the 
‘ink. In this, tlieie is nothing (extraordinary. Among Jesuits it is 
i rule that, as Francis Xntier .said, ■ What their own hands can 
perlbi m. that they will allotv no servant to do for them/ I myself 
have seen lectors and provincials not only doing this very menial 
work, but blacking their own shoes, and sweeping their own rooms, 
lint what can really ho called extraordinary* is that the notices carry 
i heir basins, «&<■„ walking on tiptoe. It certainly would present a 
sufficiently comical spectacle to any outsider, if he saw six or seven 
notices at a time bearing with grave faces those very unclerical 
t essels, and hastening by /with Tarquin’s ravishing strides/ The 
leason for this peculiarity is that the master of the novices thought 
that one of the best means to inculcate silence, not onjy in words 
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but in actions, was tq order everybody to wfclk on tiptoe in the house. 
But as it was not only a very awkward fashion of getting over the 
ground, but a very tiring one too, nobody will be surprised to learn 
that this rule was very frequently broken. 

As soon as the rapid toilet of the novices is over, they hurry down 
to the oratory to visit the Holy Sacrament, and say their morning 
prayer. You may see several of them kneeling down outside ; for it 
is*a rule that, if not ready by 4.25, they must not go in, for fear of 
disturbing the others. It sometimes happens that, as they are 
allowed to possess no watch, and the clock is too far off to consult, a 
novice ready before many others fancies he is late, and kneels down 
outside, all the rest follow his example as they come, and upwards of 
twenty novices remain outside for a quarter of an hour. But half- 
past four strikes, and at the sound of the bell they all go upstairs for 
their daily hour of meditation. Following the directions of St. 
Ignatius, the novice stands for a quarter or for half a minute 4 con- 
sidering how the Lord our God sees him/ and then performs an act 
of humiliation, kneeling down and kissing the ground. During the 
whole time he remains on his knees and, as far as possible, motionless. 
As fleas are veiy numerous in the south of France — so much so that 
with the strictest cleanliness it is scarcely possible to avoid them-r- 
this immobility whilst smarting under the bite of invisible assailants 
is by no means an easy matter. I for one could not manage it, I 
remember. But I knew a novice who could : he never moved in the 
least, from the beginning of the meditation until the very end. This 
may seem a small, even a ridiculous thing ; b.ut a few years later, lie 
got a disease *of the spinal marrow, and I cannot help thinking that 
constant suppression of all feeling had something to do with it. At 
all events, I cannot imagine why this sort of mortification is allowed 
to novices, while the use of sackcloth is condemned as- hurtful to their 
health. One can get accustomed and hardened in time to every sort 
of pain that is inflicted always in the same place ; whereas a bite 
here, then another bite there, always unexpected, always changing 
its place, and always excruciating, is much worse, in my opinion. 
Was a novice never allowed to sit down ? Yes, if he lmd the per- 
mission of the master ; but then the admonitor (a brother who was 
something like the master’s prime minister) was to be told of the 
permission, and the ‘ ancient of the room ’ — he who had entered the 
novitiate before any of the other occupants of the chamber — had to 
be warned each time. c 

The bell rings at last for the end of the meditation ; again the 
novices fall prostrate, ki$s the ground, and thank God for the 
spiritual food vouchsafed to them. They then proceed to review the 
course of their thoughts during the preceding hour, and note briefly 
what has struck th£m most. A quarter of an hour afterwards another 
signal is given, and they proceed to make the beds, each accord- 
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ing to a uniform plan ; every bed untidily anymged is liable to be 
pulled down and unmade by the admonitor, once, twice, or even 
three times, until perfection in bed-making is attained. Sometimes, 
if a brother is of an impatient fiery temper, the admonitor receives 
orders from the master (although the bed is perfectly well made) to 
pull it down and get him to make it again. Sometimes secret orders 
are given, and he is set upon and teased for trifles by five or six 
novices in office, whilst the master is most particularly kind and 
encourages liim too bear up against these trials of temper; in other 
cases, when he is too weakly and sensitively attached to the master, 
the latter treats him for months together with affected coldness, 
never finds time to speak with him, and so on. Every weak point 
of every character is soon found out, and war is waged against it in 
different ways ; if it be serious, and no progress be visible after some 
time, the no\ice receives notice to quit. 

Mass is heard at six. The novices remain kneeling all the morn- 
ing, except from the Gospel to the ‘ ftanctus ’ bell, during which 
time they stand. Their attitude is the following : head slightly bent 
forward, neither to the right nor to the left ; eyes cast down ; body 
straight as an arrow, hands folded in each other. By the by, this 
attitude they are required, or rather counselled, to keep at all times, 
as far as possible, except, for instance, when either hands or eyes are 
required for useful purposes. It is, of course, very hard to look easy 
and natural in such an attitude, especially when not accustomed to 
it ; and an Englishman, not beforehand imbued with reverence for 
the novices would perhaps say that they looked very stiff and ‘prig- 
gish ; * while their threadbare and patched ‘ soutanes’ or cassocks, so 
poor and worn that one could hardly give them away to a beggar, 
would probably induce him to give them another epithet, hardly 
more flattering. And a novice, if ho should by chance hear any such 
epithet, ought to be ashamed of himself if he feels any other sensa- 
tion than joy. 

These may bo looked upon as miserable minutiae reducing every 
Jesuit to the state of a machine, grinding every particle of individu- 
ality out fcf him, and unworthy of Loyola’s genius. Without attempt- 
ing to enter into that question, which would lead me to speak of my 
own point of view, I shall merely state the fact, that these practices, 
particularly the Rules of Modesty, appeared extremely important to 
St. Ignatius, and that he paid more attention to them than to many 
other matters seemingly of greater importance. His ideal was : 
Jesuita , alter Jesus, and therefore wished the Jesuits to imitate the 
exterior of Jesus as far as they could. But, instead of leaving this 
imitation to be worked out by each individual member, according to 
the ideal each had formed of Jesus’ appearance, he laid down those 
rules according to the ideal that he himself had formed. And with 
regard to that, 1 remember a remark of our master of the novicee in 
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one of his lectures. * There were/ said he, * two manners of proceeding. 
One was to render the interior holy, and let the exterior take care of 
ftself; interior holiness would be sure to react upon the exterior. 
Another was exactly the contrary : to take care and keep up the ex- 
terior of holiness ; one would certainly in the end become holy, by 
acting in all things like a saint. 1 I believe much could be said on 
both sides as to which is the better system ; but, given the ineradicable 
temptation of judging by appearances, to which almost everybody 
gives way, St„ Ignat ms* system seems better adapted to an Order 
whose every member has to appear much in public. And this I can 
say, that when not exaggerated, but rendered natural by either in- 
born or acquired tact, this ‘ modesty ’ produces a pleasing rather 
than a disagreeable effect. Englishmen, as a rule, are apt to think 
that people who don't look them in the face are either sneaks or 
cheats; but a quiet, self-collected, mcditati\e look is something quite 
different from a sly and stealthy one. Few defects were more se\erely 
and, I mibt add, more frequently censured in the no\itiate than the 
latter hypocritical caricature of real ‘ modesty.' 

After ma*s from G.30 to 7.30, the noxices repair to their rooms, 
in order to read their Commentary on the Holy St riptures. At 7.30 
the bell rings, ancl they go down to breakfast. Thcie is a loscrxed 
place left in the refectory for tin* father lector, and another for the 
master of the noxices; then come the priests, without any lived 
order, and j ud as they enter; always. how e\er, they aie nearer to 
the father rector than any who aie not piieds. The scholastic 
novices or tlio»e destined to study for the piiesthood. conic next, and 
last of all the lay biot heis. Hut no diffeir in e whatc ici is allowed, 
either in quality of food oi of anything ehe. between the father 
rector and the youngest laynoxire. This is pet hap*, earned cion 
to extremes ; but the reader may judge. 'When on my tiial, or ‘ e\- 
]>eriment/ in the refectory (to lay the table. Ae.) t an old lay biothei 
pointed out to me a glass lather moie costly than the others; this 
lie told me I ought, out of respect, to ies( r\i* foi the father it ctan. 

I did this perhaps fixe times lunning ; the mi or at last pemixed 
this. He instantly calh‘d the no\ice who them sorxed j n i he refec- 
tory, ordered him to take the glus* away and give him another; and 
I was subsequently forbidden toll eat him in any thing otherwise than 
the rest of the community. The breakfast consists of coffee with milk, 
and of bread; but, in my time, the no\ices had a plate of soup gi\en 
them instead, because it was asserted that coffee excited the non oils 
sy r stein too much. On fast days, howexor, xve had the choice cither 
of a large bowl of coffee without milk, or a minute cup of xery thick 
Spanish chocolate ; this was called the ‘ frustulum/ and it was neces- 
sary to ha\ r e the master’s permission either to take it or to fast 
completely. * 

At a quarter to eight,, the bell calls all hands upstairs ; the 
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novices, standing in two lines in the passage, aw&it the orders of the 
director of manual work, from whom, as from the hand of God, they, 
ore to accept whatever he tells them to do. Some, clad in large blue 
aprons, and armed with besoms, are to sweep out their own rooms 
(though the word own is hateful to the Jesuit’s ears) : these are 
designated beforehand. I had been told, when about to enter the 
novitiate, of most extraordinary things I should be ordered to do, as 
a proof of my absolute and mechanical obedience, and I came ready 
to eat green peas with a one-pronged fork, or to sweep out an apart- 
ment with the wrong extremity of a broom. Nothing of the sort was 
ever heard of, at least by me. I was expected either to suppose that 
reasonable directions had been given, or, if I saw that they were un- 
reasonable, to conclude that there was a mistake somewhere. Nothing 
is more inaccurate than the idea that a Jesuit is merely a machine 
for obeying orders. ‘ I have done,’ wrote Laynez to Ignatius, ‘ not 
what you ordered me to do, but what you. would have ordered me to 
do had you been on the spot.’ And St. Ignatius approved this sen- 
tence. It is quite true that such traits as the conduct of that novice 
who remained twenty-four hours sitting in the master’? room, be- 
cause the latter, called suddenly away, had quite forgotten all about 
him, were held up to public admiration. Yes, to admiration only, 
not to imitation. Irrational obedience is, in the Society’s eyes, pre- 
ferable to disobedience. But rational obedience is the best of all. 

For three-quarters of an hour the novices are all busily engaged : 
some working in the garden, home drawing the wine in the cellar ; 
some in the sacristy and oratory, waxing the floor; some in the 
lecture-room, making disciplines, chains and rosaries ; others helping 
in the refectory or the kitchen. But 9.30 has struck, and the bell 
rings. At once, leaving a bottle of wine half filled, a link of a chain 
half formed, or a weed half pulled out, all the novices, with the ad- 
inonitor at their head, speed to the garden with Rodriguez’s treatise 
On CJiribtian Perfection. The admonitor threads the alleys of the 
garden, and all follow close behind him in single file, like a flock of 
geese, walling faster or more slowly according to his pace, turning 
when he turns, and taking care at the same time to read Kodriguez 
and not to tread on the heels of those before them. This exercise, 
called ‘toumer Rodriguez,’ though ridiculous enough in outward 
seeming, is not without its motive. Three-quarters of an hour of 
physical exercise in the morning is little ; ‘toumer Rodriguez’ kills 
two birds with one stone ; and many novices Sre forced by this system 
to take a sufficient amount of movement, which perhaps they would 
not have done if they had w T alked alone. 

From nine to ten it is the time of the conference, or lecture upon 
spiritual subjects, being in general an explanation of. the rules of the 
Society. The master comes in, kneels down, and after a short prayer 
asks one of the novices to give an abstract of what was said last time. 
Vol. XXX— No. 177 * 3 I 
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He adds a few wordfc, corrects erroneous ideas, and proceeds with liis 
subject. Cool, measured, almost dry in his manner of Bpeaking, his 
voice nevertheless vibrates with concentrated energy ; all his gestures 
are restrained, and even his tone is so low a6 at times to be scarcely 
audible ; but this, though disappointing to a man fresh from the 
world, and accustomed to the noisy eloquence of a pulpit in the south 
of France, is calculated to make a different impression on those who 
are tired of the oratorical ways and means which tjiey have to use for 
the people, and which they know too well to be moved by them. 
Here the emotion of the audience must proceed naturally from the 
very subject presented, and the speaker cannot keep himself too much 
in tiie shade. Hence this attempted suppression of all outward feeling, 
this affected dryness, this low pitch of the voice. The novices, young 
men fresh from their rhetoric, or seminarists and priests accustomed 
to give and criticise sermons, would be sorely tempted to think too 
much about the manner, were it not purposely thrown into the 
shade. 

The master drops his voice, says a short prayer, and goes out ; 
the conference is ended. Then follows the rej>etition of the con- 
ference — a most strange scene, and still more striking after the 
impressive silence with which the still small voice of the master has 
been heard. Groups of no\ ices are formed by threes and fours, as 
the admonitor tells them off ; a novice in each begins giving an 
account of wbat has been said ; as more groups are formed the noise 
becomes louder, and as tbe din increases each novice raises his \oice 
in order to be beard abo\e the others. The lecture-room that was 
just before as quiet as a Quakers’ meeting seems a ward in Bedlam 
now. A mere spectator would laugh, but here all are eager to make 
sure that the notes they ha\e taken are not defective, and pay little 
attention to the hubbub that surrounds them. 

A visit to the oratory follows ; then the novices again proceed in 
single file to the garden, there to get by heart a few versus of 
Scripture.. St. Ignatius proscribed all studies in the no\ itiate, 
except an exercise of memory, to prevent that faculty from rusting 
by disuse;. That all studies are carefully proscribed in the novitiate 
I very well know. During two years I was there I had not a single 
occasion of speaking English ; those brothers who knew the language 
were forbidden to converse with me in any other than the French 
language. All I could obtain was the permission to read the Imita- 
tion and the Lives of the Saints in English, i.e. forty-five minutes per 
day. But that the daily exercise of the memory above referred to 
was sufficient to preserve it from rusting may safely be denied: 
first, because at least twice a week — on Sundays and Tuesdays — 
and oftener whep there occurred a religious festival, there was no 
such exercise ; then, the exercise itself was much neglected, because 
it was very easy (the verses being so few) to repeat them, after 
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having looked them over once or twice. And the temptation to 
shorten this exercise was very considerable, every additional minute 
given to it being so .much taken from the 4 free time/ until eleven 
o’clock. Now, the novice has a great deal to do : he has to read 
once a month the book of Instructions for the Novitiate ; he has, 
once a fortnight, to go and see the master — and how much time is 
spent in dancing attendance at his door with four or five others be- 
fore him, goodness knows, but it is a very good trial of patience. 
He must write out his 4 spiritual journal/ noting down every change 
he perceives in the state of his soul. He may want another volume . 
of Rodriguez, another Life of a saint, or a volume of meditations ; in 
that case he has to apply to the brother librarian. He may want 
another soutane, a hat, a pair of boots, or paper, or ink, or pens ; if 
so, he must go to the brother substitute. In both cases he must 
draw* up a written petition on a small scrap of paper — a bit of an 
envelope or a little piece two inches long*is often given 4 on account 
of holy poverty ; ’ then, before putting these documents in the box 
destined for them, he must inform the 4 ancient 9 of the room — or, in 
his absence, any one else, according to the time they have stayed at 
the novitiate — of the place to which he is going and of what he 
intends to do. If no one was in the room when he left it, he must 
say on his return where ho has been ; if he goes anywhere else, he 
must also mention it when he comes back. I do not know whether 
many of my reader* will not begin to indorse the saying of a 
Capuchin friar to a Jesuit : ‘Our poverty is more crucifying (cruci- 
fiante) ; yours is more absolute. We have more scourgings, but you 
have more continual mortifications. The discipline one can get 
accustomed to in time, but one cannot get accustomed to never 
doing one’s own will.' If so, I think they will indorse it with much 
more comiction when all 1 have to say about the novitiate is 
said. 

Ele\en o’clock strikes; it is the hour for the pronunciation class. 
A novice presides over this exercise. From the beginning, Loyola 
accustoms ^tliem to obey those who are not above them in station or 
age, in order that, later on in life, uld fathers may reverence a young 
superior quite as much as an aged one, and not inquire whether the 
rector is a professed father, or only a coadjutor. We may pass over 
this exercise, which is very seriously performed, except, perhaps, for 
a few fits of contagious laughter, occasioned by a slight mistake, or 
often by nothing at all; for novices, having their nerves highly 
w’rought from morning to night, are more prone than any other class 
of human beings to laughter and merriment. They are young ; they 
are continually striving to be supernaturally grave ; they have no 
reason (in their opinion at least) to be uneasy or Sorrowful ; so the 
slightest cause, even the remembrance of something djoll heard a 
long time ago, is enough to give them an attaok. Thence the 

3 i 2 
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humorously philosophical definition, Novitiue , animal ridens et 
rieibile . It is, indeed, one of the most striking features of the 
novitiate. Sometimes at visits to the Holy Sacrament, sometimes 
at grace after dinner, sometimes at Mass or during the meditation, 
a novice is suddenly seized with an uncontrollable fit of laughter 
which, on account of its contagious nature, speedily sets a good part 
of the community in a chuckling, giggling, convulsive state ; for 
they generally do their best to keep their laugh ter a down. 

A little free time, occupied as usual, after the pronunciation class 
is over ; and the midday examination begins at a quarter to twelve. 
* This review of conscience, together with the evening review, is the 
only ostensible and obligatory one. But after every action of any 
duration, Jesuits and novices in particular are counselled to examine 
themselves if they have acted properly. One day St. Ignatius asked 
a father how often he examined his conscience in that way, and being 
told 4 Once an hour/ replied, * That is very seldom/ It is certain 
that this exercise predisposes to reflection in all that one does, which 
is a great factor to insure its being well done. 

At last the Angelus, or midday bell, rings, and the novices, hungry 
as hunters, struggling to detach their souls from the thought of 
food, rush down on tiptoe and with downcast eyes. The bill of fare 
is cenainly not anything that a poor man could reasonably complain 
of. By the side of each plate stands a half-litre (almost one pint) 
bottle of pure wine. On festivals there is a bottle of superior w'ine 
allowed besides to every table. The fir&t dish consists of soup or 
broth, as it does everywhere on the Continent. Then come two 
dishes of meat — one boiled, hashed, or stewed, and one baked or 
roasted — a dish of vegetables, according to the season, and on Saints’ 
days something more or less closely resembling an English pudding 
or pie. Lastly comes the dessert, always consisting of cheese and 
some fruit or other, between which it is allowed to choose; on 
festivals there are added cakes and other fruits, and then two desserts 
out of the four may be chosen. It is not allowed to pass any dish 
on without taking some, unless the master of nfcvices »>has given 
express leave ; this leave he rarely gives, in order that singularity 
should be avoided. If, for instance, a novice wishes to be a teetotaller, 
he can be so, to all intents and purposes, by pouring into his water 
just enough wine to redden it ; he can dine, if he likes, on a few 
drops of soup, two microscopic bits of meat, one potato, and a slice 
of cheese so thin as to be transparent. Yet even this plan of absti- 
nence has to be sanctioned by the master, on the general principle 
that all mortifications and penances not approved by holy obedience 
are real acts of disobedience, and in so far sins. 

In order that # the brothers and fathers should think as little as 
possible about what they eat, reading goes on in the refectory, from 
the beginning of the meal to its vexy end, in the following order. 
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First of all, several verses of Scripture — in Latin, of course. Then 
follow the public notices, if any are to be given. Then some serious 
but sufficiently interesting work in French. In my time they were 
reading the Church History of Abb6 Darras — very brilliantly, indeed 
too brilliantly, written ; and .the novices often ventured to laugh at 
his * points d’interrogation suspendus a travers les siecles/ and 
other such metaphors. But precedence was not seldom given to 
religious articles •from the newspapers, or to letters of missionaries 
lithographed in the scholasticates of Vais and Laval, often containing 
extremely curious details about manners and customs ; or, in short, 
to any publication that seemed likely to interest and edify the novices. 
In the evening the MSnologe was read. Fathers who had died in the 
odour of sanctity after a life spent likewise, had their names mentioned 
therein at the date of their death, with a short biographical notice. 
Many strange things were stated in those biographies. I do not 
mean to call in doubt the good faith »of their authors, but really 
some facts related there, whenever I heard them read, excited in me 
a feeling of curiosity as to how far they could, if necessary, be 
authenticated. 

I cannot now recall any instance of such facts *as related in the 
M6nologe, but shall give instead, as a specimen, some marvellous 
details in the life of Father Anquieta, a missionary in South America 
more than a hundred years ago ; though I must confess that they 
rather exceed the utmost limit of v\ hat is found in the Menologe. 
If the principle of the possibility of miracles be in general allowed, 
the possibility of the following ones must be allowed also ; and yet, 
■when we find Father Anquieta thaumaturgising (if I may use the 
expression) on the slightest occasions and almost in sport, we very 
naturally want to inquire about the value of the testimony in favour 
of such miracles. For instance, he is said to have left certain pro- 
visions that he could not take in his canoe, under the care of two 
jaguars that came down to the river to drink; when he came back, 
several weeks after, he found these extraordinary keepers still watching 
over the* provisions, and, having stroked their fur, dismissed them 
with his blessing. On another occasion, seeing that the vertical 
equatorial sun was very hot, and fatiguing not only for himself, but 
also for his Indian converts who were paddling upstream, he made 
the sign of the cross, and a multitude of birds came flying overhead 
and they made a thick shadow ; and t hey ^accompanied him and his 
companions to their resting-place. Once he fell into the water, that 
was very deep. As there was a strong current, the Indians went 
down stream seeking after him, but they could not find him. Weep- 
ing over the loss of their spiritual father, the Indians returned to 
the spot many hours afterwards ; and there, at the bottom of the 
water, they beheld Father Anquieta himself ; and he was walking 
about quietly, saying his breviary, as was his wont. Ofie day he was 
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at dinner in the Besidence. They brought him a roast pigeon. The 
good father, seized with pity at the thought that a harmless creature 
had suffered death on his aocount, made the §ign of the cross over 
it ; and the pigeon, returning to its former state, spread forth its 
wings and flew away out of the open window ! If I may express an 
opinion, such marvels as these were very probably first made known 
to the world by his Indian converts, whose sober truthfulness was not 
equal to the occasion ; and collected by some father who (I have 
known many such) would never have thought of charging others with 
a falsehood of which he was himself incapable. For my own part, I 
think one should never admit any such facts — whether miracles, 
spiritualistic phenomena, or assertions about thought-transference — 
until it becomes unreasonable not to believe in them. 

Dinner being ended, the Holy Sacrament is visited again, in 
order to prepare for the most difficult exercise of the day : the 
recreation. Why I call it t the most difficult exerche is evident 
enough, for an almost impossible combination of virtues is required 
in order to pass it correctly. Its end is k the unbending of the 
spirit,’ in order to rest a little from the constrained state which self- 
communion and the silence of the* morning have produced in most 
minds, and to be fresh for the exercises of the afternoon. But, at 
the same time, it is necessary to possess perfect calm and to keep a 
strict watch over ones lips and demeanour, lest anything be said or 
done that is not quite worthy of one’s calling. It is recommended 
to speak of pious subjects, though not in too serious a manner. 
Discussions are to be avoided. Jokes are Hot well looked upon, as 
they are remembered after the recreation is over, and no\ices are but 
tqo apt to laugh at all times. I remember that I had serious 
scruples about a tale that 1 told, which sent the whole community 
almost into convulsions of laughter : it was the well-known story of 
Newton stirring his pipe with a lady’s finger. No conversation aliout 
studies is allowed ; and it is still more se\erely forbidden to criticise 
the conduct of any brother. Such criticism is, however, not only 
allowed, but commanded, on another occasion to which I should ha\e 
alluded before, had it been convenient. I mean the exercise of 
4 modesty ’ or of charity, which ought regularly to take place once a 
week, instead of the conference. A novice designated by the master 
goes down on his knees in the middle of the room, and listens to 
whatever can be said against him. All such as are questioned are 
bound in conscience to state whatever defects they have noticed in 
his conduct. Of course this is no accusation, but merely points of 
exterior want of perfection. Still, it is far from agreeable to hear : 
4 Our brother makes too much noise in eating ; he talks too loud in 
recreation; he shows too much exterior piety; he drags his feet 
in miking; he likes too much to. talk of himself, &c.’ But such a 
way of proceeding, if properly and regularly maintained, effectually 
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puts a stop to all sorts of backbiting or complaints against others, 
and therefore during the recreation there is not the least excuse for 
them. 

To return to the subject : the multitude of virtues— charity, 
modesty, cordiality, gaiety, self-collection, piety, and I know not how 
many besides — required for a recreation to be properly passed, 
has in most cases an unsuccessful result. Some, striving hard to be 
supernatural in all things, manage to he unnatural, and consequently 
very disagreeable. Others, taking as a first principle that one must 
not be unnatural, forget their position, and talk as they were accus- 
tomed to do before they came to the novitiate. One novice, a few 
words that he thinks .useless having been said about the weather, 
effectually puts an end to the conversation by immediately relating 
several things read by him that day about the torments of hell. 
Another has a little notebook filled with sentences of the saints and 
anecdotes relative to the Mother of (jhrist ; when the recreation 
begins he asks his brother novices whether they will say something 
to him about Mary, and on their negative reply entertains them 
until the end with information that he has got by heari. Another 
makes his companions roar with laughter at the tricks he played off 
upon his teachers when at college. And some, acknowledging the 
truth of Seneca's saying, 4 Quoties inter homines fui, minor homo 
redii,’ and wishing to return to their cells undisturbed, resolve to 
keep silence, and speak only jiiht as much as is necessary, answering 
all questions in few words. 

The difficulty is milch increased by the fact that one is never 
-allowed to choose one’s companions; to do so would be a most fiagiimt 
breach of fraternal charity. Except on festivals, bands of three ot 
four novices are made by the admonitor, and he is instructed before 
hand by the master to put the most contrary characters together, on 
purpose that their tempers may be tried. I shall never forget how 
it amused us to see, for several weeks running, a rollicking young 
novice from college, fond of fun to the extreme, and a great hater of 
all mystfeism, named as companion to a very dull fellow, who could 
never understand a joke, and to a seraphic brother who sighed and 
groaned during the meditation, went to confess almost every day, 
And never spoke of anything less pious than the Sacred Heart, the 
conversion of the whole world, or a scheme he had formed for admin- 
istering all the railways of the world gratis, having put them into the 
hands of a new religious order that would stoke and drive the 
passengers for the love of God. Later on, he was with the latter in 
the same room; and every time that Frater Seraphicus began to sigh, 
his neighbour interrupted him with a loud dry cough. 

Then there were differences of principle, strange as the assertion 
may seem. Our admonitor once bad a serious tussle with another 
novice who had been a barrister, and whose easy jovial* character led 
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him to interpret evefry rule, when doubtful, on the side of lenity ; 
whereas the former always explained them in the most austere sense. 
Had he thus interpreted them for himself .alone, it would have 
mattered little ; but he was a public character, and his word was law 
among the novices. The subtle lawyer had discovered a flaw, that 
is, a contradiction, in the rules of the novitiate. It was said in one 
place that brothers 1 in experiment ’ were not to speak to those who 
enjoyed the second recreation, lasting until two o’clock ; in another,, 
that they were to be present at the second recreation. The admonitor, 
full of zeal, was unwilling to acknowledge a contradiction, and said! 
that they were to be present, but that they must not speak. His 
opponent said that his explanation was absurd, and they both lost 
their temper about it, one waxing furious at this attack upon the 
sacred rules, and the other maintaining the sacred rights of reason. 
Of course, it turned out that ‘ second ’ was a misprint. I mention, 
this as almost the only case of an open quarrel in the novitiate ; but 
how many suppressed ones, how many antipathies and heart-burnings 
there were, none can say. 

It was during the recreation, besides, that the two contrary cur- 
rents which must? ever be found in all assemblages of men were most 
clearly noticeable : I mean the worldly and the unworldly currents. 
Of course, these expressions are quite relative, and the term 4 worldly 1 
may even be objected to as too strong to denote a man who scourged 
himself regularly three times a week. Still, in a community where 
everybody did this, such a proof of unworldlines.s is by no means de- 
cisive. A dislike of those who are most fervent, an undue notice of, 
and nervous irritation at, such little exaggerations as pious person j 
are liable to; too great an esteem of the purely natural qualities — 
intelligence, wit, eloquence, good looks — is a much farther-reaching 
proof of worldliness, than scourging is a proof of the contrary. 
Placed in a very different position from men of the world, they judged 
of things with the very same eyes as they, so far as it was permitted 
to them to judge at all, without endangering their vocation. ‘ Ah ! 
mon frere, on retrouve le monde au noviciat ! * sighed one* day the 
seraphic brother already mentioned, who had entered the novitiate 
on purpose to escape from the world. That current was of course 
kept down as much as possible. Severe remonstrances were often 
addressed to those in whom it predominated, and they showed it very 
little ; but they instinctively felt in whom they could confide, and, 
according to the proverb, Socked together when they could. 

Little remains to be said about the afternoon. After the visit 
to the chapel, by which the ‘ recreation ’ ends, as it began, there is 
once a week an exercise of 4 tones,’ followed by an improvisation. 
The novice who hqs to * give the tones ’ has a quarter of an hour to 
prepare himself; he that has to improvise, Teceives his text three 
quarters of an hour previously. The 4 tones ’ are a short Bermon, if 
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we may call it so, about one page long, in whict the principal tones 
taken by a preacher are given one after another ; the tones of ex- 
position, of admiration, of pious feeling, of reproof, of quotation, of 
holy anger, and of enthusiasm. This sermon is to be learned by 
heart and recited. It is, I may say, impossible to ‘ give the tones’ 
well and naturally ; for that very reason, it is a very good exercise of 
declamation, because it is, as a literary composition, below contempt, 
and there was the utmost difficulty in dissembling its .absurdities so 
far as not to be ridiculous. Not one out of five novices succeeded in 
giving it without exciting uncontrollable mirth. As a specimen of 
the style, I quote here the tones of pious feeling and reproof. 

O infinite bounty ! swAt Lamb of God, wbo compelled Thee to put on our 
iniquities, to take up our sins, to accept death that we should have life, ungrateful 
and miserable beings as we are P 

O stupid men! O men plunged in ihe sleep of sin, wherefore awake ye not 
from j our fatal slumbers ? Weep over your siys, weep over the iniquities of the 
people, utter groans und lamentations. 

As for the improvisations, as they were called, they were generally 
written down and learned by heart, so the less said about them the 
better. Afterwards there was, as in all the exercises, either of pro- 
nunciation or of anything else, a critical examination of the merits 
and demerits of the performance. 

On other days the tones are not given, and there is instead the 
catechism, an exercise which, in its speculative part, consisted of 
remarks on the best way of teaching religion to children, and on its 
practical side partook of the nature of a comedy. A novice had to 
explain a chapter of catechism to the others as if they were children, 
and question them in the same way. They had to answer as children, 
and that they certainly did. A worse class could hardly be found in 
all Christendom. Such laziness, such insubordination, such utter 
recklessness for reproof and punishments ! It was, however, a little 
overdone ; for children, even the worst, are never so bad as that. It 
was pnrobablv for this reason that the second part of the exercise was 
suppressed later on, as I have been informed. 

By the by, I may here say a few words about an* analogous exercise 
practised during the third probation by the young priests who are 
preparing themselves for active service in the Society. It is the 
exercise of confession. But here the tertiaries have their parts before- 
hand assigned to them, and have to cor^e well prepared : one as a 
nun, with no end of scruples and peccadilloes of her own ; another as 
as a d&vote laden with the sins of others; another as a trooper, 
rough and ready, hearty and frank. A man kneels down : he is a 
Voltairean workman, come to dispute ; he is followed by an innkeeper, 
whose gains are not always of the most honourable sort ; and then 
there comes a monk, with an unintelligible confession, having some- 
thing he does not want to tell, and fears to leave qntolcT. When all 
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, these have been counselled, rebuked and shriven one after another, 
then comes the criticism — the most important part : ‘ Our father 
might have shown himself a little more authoritative with the work- 
man ; perhaps patience was wanting in his treatment of the monk ; 
he seemed to listen a little too willingly to the cttvote’s tales about 
her neighbours ; he ought to have cut the nun’s confession much 
shorter/ and so on. Evidently, though highly comical, and more 
amusing than many a comedy, because the actors are authors at the 
same time, this exercise is of much and undeniable use to a conscien- 
tious Catholic priest who wishes to confess as well as he can. Know- 
ing how others deal with certain classes of people, he can see how far 
he is right to treat them as he does ; and ^experience that, could 
otherwise only be attained after a long series of blunders is thus 
easily and quickly acquired. 

After the catechism, half an hour of manual work until half-past 
four, when there is half an hour either of writing or of French gram- 
mar. Then comes a quarter of an hour's private reading of the 
Imitation of Christ . and half an hour spent over the Life of a saint. 
After which, according to the rules of the novitiate, a second medita- 
tion for the spac£ of half an hour must take place. At the end of 
the meditation they rush down into the garden and say their beads, 
walking rapidly round and round, but this time by groups of three ; 
then up again to the third floor, to prepare the meditation for next 
morning. The Angelus rings at seven; each novice partakes of two 
out of the four dishes offered to him at supper (soup, meat, vege- 
tables, and salad), and one of the two desserts, as at noon. 

Supper is over at or before 7.30 ; recreation ensues until 8.15, the 
last quarter of an hour being devoted to com ersation concerning next 
day’s meditation ; then the bell is rung, and the c silentium majiis’ 
begins, only to end the next day after breakfast. During this time 
it is strictly forbidden to speak or to leave ones cell, except in a case 
of absolute necessity. The Litany of the Saints, which is the Society’s 
evening prayer, is then said by one of the residence fathers, the whole 
community being present. And lastly, at a quarter to c nine, the 
examination of conscience begins ; it is over at nine ; the curtains in 
each room are pulled down and drawn, and in a few minutes every 
novice is in bed — enjoying very heartily, as you may imagine, the 
blessings of repose. 


H. Dziewicki. 
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DARWINISM IN THE NURSERY 


Within quite recent times we have learned that such seemingly 
trivial things as nursery rhymes and fairy tales are of the greatest 
importance in illustrating some points of the history and affinities of 
the human race, and also, in a less degree, in indicating the character 
of the ideas of our early ancestors concerning the forces and pheno- 
mena of Nature. 

The value of the intense conservatism of the nursery in tLus pre- 
serving for us, in an almost unchanged form (like ants in the resin of 
the tertiary epoch or mammoths in the frozen tundra of the quater- 
nary), relics of the thoughts and customs of long ago has only begun 
to be appreciated : and doubtless if the nursery were less of a close 
preserve to the poachers and priors of science, and, like the beehive 
and the anthill, were available for purposes of investigation or ex- 
periment, we might considerably add to our knowledge concerning 
the history and habits of primitive man. At present there is a gap 
between embryology and anthropology which has never been filled 
up ; and, oddly enough, with one or two exceptions, there have been 
hitherto no attempts to make use of the abundant material close at 
hand for the purpose of filling it. In this essay I propose to bring 
forward a few results of researches that have been carried out during 
several years under rather unusually favourable circumstances, in the 
hope that in some humble degree I may contribute to this end. 

Some«of the results obtained have been extraordinary, and the 
hesitation w T ith which they have been received by some of my friends 
well versed in physiology and anthropology shows that hitherto the 
facts have escaped attention. They are, however, easily verified, and 
in several instances a single experiment performed in presence of a 
sceptic has cut short the controversy in a satisfactory manner. Many 
of the inferences drawn are no doubt much more open to question, 
and they are here put forward chiefly with the purpose of drawing 
the attention of those much better able to judge of .the value and 
bearing of the facts than the present writer. 

It is curious how little has been written on the, natural history of 
the human infant in its normal state. We have of course an abund* 
ant medical literature on the ailments and core of young children. 
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but the many eminent physicians who have written on the subject 
have confined their attention almost entirely to abnormal or diseased 
conditions. Even in studying the healthy physiological processes- 
the primary idea has been to gain the kind of knowledge which would 
be available in the treatment of disease rather than that which might 
illustrate the history of the development of the race, and this may 
easily account for many facts of very considerable value for the latter 
purpose being overlooked or not appreciated at thetr proper value. 

It is plain that a typically healthy infant, in which Nature’s pro- 
cesses go on without the interference of medical art, will, after the 
first crisis of its entry on an independent existence is over, scarcely 
come under the notice of the physician at all.* 

The three classes of persons who are brought into close enough 
contact with the objects under discussion to study their habits and 
characteristics are medical men, nurses, and parents. The first have 
been already dealt with. Of the second class we may say that their 
knowledge, although doubtless profound, and derived both from tradi- 
tion and observation, does not seem very available for the purposes of 
science. This has hitherto been my experience, for although in 
nearly every case* where, questions were asked there was every assump- 
tion and appearance of superior erudition, yet it seemed almost impos- 
sible to tap the supply. 

Parents, as a rule, from the very nature of their relationship to 
their offspring are obviously unable to look on them with the cold 
impartial gaze of the scientific investigator. At any rate experience 
has proved that very little has resulted from their observations. The- 
parental bias must, more or less, vitiate results; and the average 
mother, in spite of many unquestioned merits, is about as competent 
to take an unprejudiced view of the facts bearing on the natural 
history of her infant as a West African negro would do to carry out 
an investigation of the anatomy and physiology of a fetish. 

There are some illustrious exceptions, and Darwin himself, in'his 
Expression of m the Emotions and Descent of Man , gives an account 
of some very interesting observations on several of his owh children 
when infants. Several salient traits seem, however, to have completely 
escaped him, and Rome of these, which will be dealt with in this 
paper, have a most important bearing on the argument on which he 
was then laying most stress, viz. that man is descended from an arboreal 
qnadramanous ancestor. t The fact that such important and easily 
ascertained characteristics as those alluded to should have been passed 
over by one so keenly observant of all phenomena bearing upon his 
theory might ^suggest that the great man was scarcely so supreme 
in his own nursery as he was in the wider field of research, and that 
his opportunities for investigation were to some extent limited by the 
arbitrary and inflexible rules of this household department. In fact, 
the supposed interests of the Darwinian race, when conflicting with 
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the interests of the Darwinian theory, appear t$ have become para- 
mount somewhat to the detriment of the latter. 

It has been well said that the development of the individual from 
the single germ cell* to maturity, is an epitome of the infinitely 
longer development of the race from the simplest form of life to its 
present condition. No branch of science, not even paleontology, has 
thrown so much light on the evolution , theory as the study of the 
structure and progress of the embryo up to the time of birth. There 
seems, however, no reason why embryology should stop here. An 
animal until independent of parental care, and even beyond that point, 
until the bodily structure and functions are those of an adult, is still, 
strictly speaking, an embryo ; and we may learn much of its racial 
history by observing the peculiarities of its anatomy and habits of 
life. 

For instance, among our domestic animals, horses and cattle live 
very much in the same manner, and thrive equally well grazing in 
open pastures. Yet a brief examination of the young of each shows 
that the habits and habitats of their respective wild ancestors were 
widely different. A foal from birth is conspicuous for the develop- 
ment of its legs, and when a few days old can gallop almost as fast 
as ever it will in its life. It makes no attempt at concealment 
beyond retiring behind its dam, and it carries its head high, evidently 
on the alert to see danger and flee from it. A young calf, on the 
contrary, is not much longer in the leg in proportion than its parents 
(I exclude, of course, the breeds artificially produced within quite 
recent timet>),and has but an indifferent turn of speed, and it is slow 
and stupid in noticing its surroundings. It has, however, one power- 
ful and efficient instinct of self-preservation ; for if, as is often the 
case in a bushy ]>asture, the mother leaves it under cover while she 
goes to graze, it will lie as still as death and allow itself to be trodden 
on rather than betray its hiding-place. Hence we see that the 
ancestors of our domestic horses inhabited open plains where there 
was little or no cover, and that they escaped by quickly observing 
the approach of a foe and by speed. Wild cattle, on the contrary, 
as is stifl seen in some parts of Texas and Australia, never from 
choice stray far from the shelter of the woods ; and their ancestors, 
when threatened, lay couched among the bushes like deer, in the 
hope of escaping observation. It is very remarkable how quickly 
horses and cattle, though domesticated for thousands of generations, 
during which long period many of their »wild instincts and habits 
have been entirely in abeyance, regain all the old power of self-pre- 
servation proper to the wild state, and often in a single generation 
become as acute in powers of scent and vision, and other means of 
escaping from their enemies, as animals which have never been 
tamed. There are at present probably no animal! so alert and diffi- 
cult to approach as the * brumbies ’ of Australia. In jlo way could 
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more eloquently be shown the immense stretch of time during which 
these qualities were formed and became ingrained in the very nature 
and structure of their possessors than by comparing them with the 
trivial and evanescent effects of many centuries of domestication. 

In the case of our own race it has often been observed that 
schoolboys present many points of resemblance to savages both in 
their methods of thinking — especially about abstract subjects — and 
in their actions. Younger children without a doubt also reflect some 
of the traits of their remote progenitors. If, as in the case of the 
calf and the foal, we look for traces of habits of self-preservation 
that for. incalculably long periods were most necessary for the safety 
of the individual (and therefore for the preservation of the nice), we 
shall find that such habits exist, and are impossible to explain on any 
other hypothesis than that they were once of essential service. 

Take, for instance, the shyness of very young children and their 
evident terror and distress at the approach of a stranger. At first 
sight it seems quite unaccountable that an infant a few months old, 
who has experienced nothing but the utmost kindness and tender 
care from every human being that it has seen, should cling to its 
nurse and show -every sign of alarm when some person new to it 
approaches. Infants vary much in this respect, and the habit L not 
by any means universal, though it is far more often present than 
absent. This would suggest that, whatever its origin, it was not for 
any very long period (in the evolutionary sense) absolutely necessary 
to preserve the species from extinction. Darwin merely alludes to 
the shyness of children as probably a remnailt of a habit common -to 
all wild creatures. We need not, however, go back to any remote 
ancestral form to find a state of affairs in which it might pro\e of 
the greatest service. We know that the cave-dweller:* of tilt* 
Dordogne Valley were cannibals, and that much later, when the 
races that piled together the Danish * kitchen middens * lived on 
the shores of the Baltic and German Oceans, they were \ery much 
such savages as the present inhabitants of Tierra del Fuogo, and 
lived after the same fashion. Like the Fuegians, they were 
probably divided into small clans, each of a few families, and these, 
from conflicting interests and other causes, would be constantly at 
war. The earlier jjaleolithic savages, living in caves and rock 
shelters, would be even more isolated and uncompromising in their 
treatment of strangers, for the game of any given district would only 
be sufficient to support a tew. If in our day 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
• Abhor each other, mountains interposed 

Matt enemies of nations, 

in the time of paleolithic and early neolithic man every district the 
size of an English parish would be the hunting-ground of a clan, 
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with fierce enemies on every side. In such , a state of affairs a 
stranger (unless lie were safely tied to a stake) would be a most 
undesirable person in proximity to the wigwam and the picaninnies. 

If he paid a calf it would very likely be — in the scarcity of 
other game — with the purpose of carrying off* a tender foe for 
table use. Under such circumstances the child who ran to its 
mother, or fled into the dark recesses of the cave, upon first spying 
an intruder, would be more likely to survive than another of a more 
confiding disposition. Often, during the absence of the men on a 
hunting expedition, a raid would be made, and all the women and 
children that could be caught carried away or killed. The returning 
warriors would find their homes desolate, and only those members of 
their families surviving who, by chance or their own action, had 
escaped the eyes of the spoilers. On the approach of an enemy — 
and * stranger * and 6 enemy ’ w T ould be synonymous — the child which 
first ran or crawled to its mother, so that she could catch it up and 
dash out of the wigwam and seek the cover of the woods, might be 
the only one of all the family to survive and leave offspring. 
Naturally the instinct which caused the child to turn from the 
stranger to the mother would lie perpetuated,; and from the 
frequency of the habit at the present day it seems probable that 
many of our ancestors were so saved from destruction. We must 
remember that the state of society in which such occurrences would 
be frequent lasted many thousand years, and that probably scarcely 
a generation was exempt from this particular and unpleasant form of 
influence. 

When wo bear in mind that the play of young animals is almost 
always mimic war, it is well worthy of note how very early young 
children will take to the game of 4 hide and seek.’ I have seen a 
child of a year old who, with scarcely any teaching, would hide behind 
the curtains and pretend to be in great alarm when discovered. 
Probably the readiness with which infants play at ‘bo-peep,’ and peer 
round the edge of a cradle curtain, and then suddenly draw back into 
hiding, i% traceable to a much earlier ancestor. Here we see the 
remains of a habit common to nearly all arboreal animals, and the 
cradle curtain, or chair, or wliat not, is merely a substitute for a part 
of the trunk of a tree behind which the body is supposed to be 
hidden, while the eyes, and as little else as possible, are exposed for a 
moment to scrutinise a possible enemy and then quickly withdrawn. 

It is remarkable how quickly very young children notice and 
learn to distinguish different domestic animals. I have known 
several cases in which an infant under a year old, which could not 
talk at all, has recognised and imitated the cries, of sheep, cows, dogs, 
and cats, and evidently knew a horse from an ox. Not unfrequently 
I have heard great surprise expressed^by parents aUllie quickness with 
which a baby would perceive some ‘animal along distance off, or when 
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from other causes it wps so inconspicuous as to escape the eyes of older 
persons. Pictures of animals, too, have a great fascination, and the 
child is never tired of hearing its playmate roar like a lion or bray 
like an ass when looking at them in the picture book. This may 
seem of trivial import ; but it is worth while to remember that the 
baby’s forefathers for several thousand generations depended upon their 
knowledge of the forms and ways of wild beasts in order to escape 
destruction, either from starvation or from being overcome and 
devoured in contests with them; and that any and every individual 
who was a dunce at this kind of learning was in a short time elimi- 
nated. Hence an aptness to notice and gain a knowledge of different 
animals was essential to those who wished to survive, and a faculty 
so necessary, and so constantly operative through long ages, would 
be likely to leave traces in after generations. 

Among all arboreal apes the ability firmly to hold on to the 
branches is of course extremely important, and in consequence they 
have developed a strong power of grip in the hands. The late Frank 
Buckland compares the hands of an anthropoid ape to grapnels, from 
their evident adaptation to this end. Nor does this power exist only 
among adults, for although most apes, when at rest, nurse their young 
on one arm, just as does a mother of our own species, when, as often 
happens, they are fleeing from an enemy, such as a leopard or some 
other tree-climbing carnivorous animal, the mother would need all her 
hands to pass from branch to branch with sufficient celerity to escape. 
Under such circumstances the infant ape must cling on to its mother 
as best it can ; and naturalists who have repeatedly seen a troop of 
monkeys in full flight state that the young ones* as a rule hang 
beneath the necks and breasts of the mother*, holding on by the long 
hair of their shoulders and sides. This was the case with a young 
Khoesus monkey bom in the Zoological Gardens. Wallace, in his 
Malay Archipelago , gives an account of a very young orang which 
he secured after shooting the mother. He states that the baby oiling 
was in most points as helpless as a human infant, and lay on its back, 
quite unable to sit upright. It had, how T ever, an extraordinary power 
of grip, and when it had once secured a hold of his beard he was not 
able to free himself without help. On his taking it home to his 
house in Sarawak he found that it was very unhappy unless it could 
seize and hold on to something, and would lie on its back and sprawl 
about with its limbs until this could be accomplished. He first gave 
it Rome bars of wood to hold on to, but finding it preferred something 
hairy he rolled up a buffalo skin, and for a while the little creature 
was content to cling to this, until, by trying to make it perform 
other matemal’dutiesand fill an empty stomach, the poor orphan mias 
nearly choked itself with mouthfuls of hair and had to be deprived 
of its comforter. * The whole story of this poor little ape is both 
amusing and pathetic, as well as instructive, and I cannot do better 
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than refer those not already acquainted with it to the book, which is 
•as a whole as good an introduction for the young student to the 
science of evolution as could well be found. 

This power to hold on to* the parent in any emergency may be 
compared to the galloping power of the young foal and the instinct 
of concealment in the calf ; it is the one chief means of self-preserva- 
t ion adopted by the young of the arboreal quadrumana. During 
long epochs, impossible to measure by years, it would constantly be 
exercised ; and it is plain that every infant ape that failed to exercise 
it, or which was physically unable from any cause to cling to its 
mother, when pursued by an agile foe, would either fall to the ground 
or be devoured among Jhe branches. When we consider the harassed 
and precarious life of all wild creatures and the number of their 
enemies, it become?-, apparent that scarcely an individual would be 
exempt from being many times put to the test, and the habit would, 
by the stimuli of those oidy which were. able to maintain their grip, 
become more and more eon finned, until it became an integral part of 
the nature of all quadrumana and their descendants. 

This being so, it occurred to me to investigate the powers of grip 
in young infants ^ for if no such power were present, or if the grasp 
•of the hands proved only to be equally proportionate to any other 
exhibition of muscular strength in those feeble folk, it would either 
indicate that our connection with quadrumana was of the slightest 
and im»t 1 emote description, or that man had some other origin than 
the Darwinian philosophy maintain-*. 

In The Luck of Roaring Camp everyone will remember the 
expression of one ofllret Haile's mining ruffians after he had passed 
through the shanty containing the newly horn * Luck ’ and the corpse 
of the wretched mother. * lit* wrastled with my finger/ said Mr. 
Kent uck, regarding that member with curiosity, and characteristically 
adding some adjectives more emphatic than to the point. On read- 
ing the story aloud in company several years ago a discussion arose 
as to whether the novelist was as correct an observer of infant human 
nature as#he doubtless was of the vagaries of the pious cut-throats 
and chaste courtesans of the Pacific slope in the golden days of '49, 
and considerable doubt was thrown on the statement of Mr. Kentuck, 
since it did not seem probable that so gelatinous and flabby a creature 
as a new-born babe could ‘ wrastlc ' (and prevail) even with a finger. 
Subsequent observation proved that the novelist here did not go 
beyond Nature's warrant, and that, whatever doubts we may have of 
the disinterestedness of Mr. Oakliurst, or the constancy of * Miggles,’ 
4 The Luck ’ was drawn true to type. 

Finding myself placed in a position in which material was abun- 
dant, and available for reasonable experiment, I ooinjnenced a series of 
-systematic observations with the purpose of finding out what propor- 
tion of young infants had a noticeable power of grip, and what 
Vol. XXX — No. 177 ’3K 
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the extent of the power. I have now records of upwards of sixty 
cases in which the children were undei: a month old, and in at least 
half of these the ex|>eriinent was tried within an hour of birth. The 
results as given below are, as I have alieady indicated, both curious 
and unexpected. 

In every instance, with only two exceptions, the child was able to 
hang on to the finger or a small stick three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter by its hands, like an acrobat from a horizontal bar, and 
susta in the ivhole weight of its body for at least ten seconds. In 
twelve cases, in infants under an hour old, half a minute ]>assed before 
the grasp relaxed, and in three or four nearly a minute. When 
about four days old I found that the strength had increased, and that 
nearly all, when tried at this age, could sustain their weight for 
half a minute. At about a fortnight or three weeks after birth the 
faculty appeared to have attained its maximum, for several at this 
period succeeded in hanging for oxer a minute and a half, two for 
just over two minutes, and one infant of tfiree weeks old'for tivo 
minutes thirty-five seconds ! As. howex er, in a well-nourished child 
there is usually a rapid accumulation of fat after the first fortnight, 
the apparently diminished strength subsequently may result partly 
from the increased disproportion of the weight of the body and the 
muscular strength of the arms, and partly from neglect to cultivate 
this curious endowment. In one instance, in which the performer 
had less than one hour's experience of life, he hung by both hands to 
my forefinger for ten seconds, and then deliberately let go with his 
right hand (as if to seek a better hold) and maintained his position 
for five seconds more by the left, hand only. A curious point is. that 
in many cases no sign of distress i" exinced. and no cry uttered, until 
the grasp begins to give way. In order to satisfy some sceptical 
friends I had a series of photograph" taken of infants clinging to a 
finger or to a walking-stick, and these show the position adopted 
excellently. Invariably the thighs are bent nearly at right angles, to 
the body, and in no case did the lower limbs hang down and take the 
attitude of the erect position. This attitude, and the dispropor- 
tionately large development of the anus com] wired wit h the legs, give 
the photographs a striking resemblance to a well-known picture of 
the celebrated chimpanzee * Sally ’ at the Zoological (xardens. Of 
this flexed position of the thighs, so characteristic of young babies, 
and of the small size of the lower extremities as compared with the 
upper, I must speak further later on ; for it appears to me that the 
explanation hitherto given by physiologists qf these peculiarities is 
not altogether, satisfactory. 

I think it will be acknowledged that the remarkable strength 
shown in the flexqr muscles of the fore-arm in these young infants, 
especially when compared with the flaccid and feeble state of the 
muscular system generally, is a sufficiently striking phenomenon to 
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provoke inquiry as to its cause and origin. The fact that a three- 
weeks-old baby can perform a. feat of muscular strength that would 
tin the powers of many a healthy adult — if any of my readers doubt 
this let them try hanging by -their hands from a horizontal bar for 
three minutes — is enough to set one wondering. 

So noteworthy and so exceptional a measure of strength in this 
set of muscles, and at the same time one so constantly present in all 
individuals, must either be of some great utility now, or must in the 
past have proved of material aid in the battle for existence. Now 
it is evident that to human infants this gift of grip is of no use at 
all, unless indeed they were subjected to a severe form of an old South 
of England custom, which ordered that the babe, when three days old, 
.should be lightly tossed on to the slope of a newly thatched roof, 
that it might, by holding on to the straw with its little hands, or 
by rolling helplessly back into the arms of its father, assist in fore- 
casting its future disposition and prospects in life. Barring the 
successful passing of this ordeal — with regard to which I have never 
heard that non-success w.'h a preliminary to immediate extinction — 
it seems plain that this faculty of sustaining the whole weight by 
the strength of the grasp of the lingers is totally unnecessary, and 
serves no purpose whatever in the newlv horn offspring of savage or 
civilised man. It follows therefore that, as is the ease with many 
\estigial struct tires and useless habits, we must look back into the 
remote past to account for its initiation and subsequent confirma- 
tion ; and whatever \iews we may hold as to man's origin, we find 
among the arboreal quadrumana, and among these only, a condition 
of affairs in which not only could the faculty have originated, but in 
which the need of it was imperathe. since its absence meant certain 
and speedy death. 

It is a well-known fact that the human embryo about three 
months before birth has a thick covering of soft hair, called ‘lanugo,’ 
which is shed before a separate existence is entered upon. At the 
same stage of development the skeleton is found to conform much 
more to tfce simian type than later, for the long bone of the arm, 
the humerus, is equal to the thigh-bone, and the ulna is quite as 
long and as important as the tibia. At the time of birth the lower 
limbs are found to have gained considerably on the upper, but still 
they arc nothing like so much larger as when fully grown. Physio- 
logists have explained this want of development of the lower ex- 
tremities in the foetus by attributing it to the peculiarity of the* 
ante-natal circulation, in which the head and arms are supplied .with 
comparatively pure oxygenated blood fresh from the maternal pla- 
centa, and the lower part of the trunk and l&gs get the venous 
vitiated blood returned through the great veins anji transferred viA 
the right ventricle and the , duetts arteriosus to the descending 
aorta. This, it is said, "accounts for the more rapid growth and more* 

3 k 2 
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complete development of the head and arms before birth. To assert 
the exact contrary would be to contradict several great authorities, 
and apparently to follow the lead of the pious pige who admired the 
wisdom and goodness of Providence in* causing large rivers to flow 
by great cities. Nevertheless it is well to remember that just as the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath, so the 
blood-vessels were made for the body and not the body for the blood- 
vessels. It appears to me much more true to say*that the quick 
arterial blood is sent to the upper extremities because these parts are 
for the time being more important, and tlieir growth and development 
essential to the welfare of the individual, than that they are coerced into 
a kind of temporary hypertrophy, nolens volens , through having a 
better blood supply arbitrarily sent them than is allotted to tlieir 
nether fellow-members. That this view is borne out by facts can 
be shown by taking the example of a young animal whose hind 
quarters are of essential service to it from birth ; and for this end we 
need go no further than the instance, already quoted, of the young 
foal. Now in the ante-natal state the foal has just the same ar- 
rangement of blood-distribution as the embryo man ; yet be is bom 
with a small light head and w ell-developed hind quarters, so that he 
can gallop with speed. Instead of coming into the world with the 
general outline of an American bison (as be ought to do upon 
accepted physiological dicta), lie is, as is well known, proportionately 
higher at the rump and lower at the shoulder than in after life. 
The mention of the American bison reminds me that it is another 
capital illustration of the same fact ; for a young buffalo calf must 
have speed from its earliest days to enable it to keep up with the 
herd on the open prairie ; and, in consequence, we find that it is 
much better developed behind (tlie hind legs being the chief pro- 
pellers in all galloping animals) than the full-grown bull or cow, and 
has none of the comma-like, whittled-off as}>ect of its adult parents. 
The massive fore end of the bull bison arises from his habit of using 
himself as a projectile wherewith to hatter his rivals out of the over- 
lordship of the herd ; but the bison calf is almost as level-backed as 
the young of our domestic cattle — though it is a much more active, 
wideawake little beast than an ordinary calf. 

Why, then, are the head and upper extremities so apparently 
abnormally developed in the young infant? I conceive the true 
reason to be something like this : For untold ages the perfection of 
the arms was a sine qua non of the continuance of the race ; and as 
man, or the thing which was to be map, took to living by his wits — 
when, that is, mind began to take precedence of brute force and 
direct reflex action ih the forefront of the struggle for existence — it 
became an absolute necessity for the being that was to live by his 
wits to be furnished with an abundant supply of the raw material 
out of which wits are made — that is, brains. Now every man, actual 
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or in posse — having elected, be it remembered^ to fight chiefly with 
hit} brains, and having renounced for ever the more gross and carnal 
weapons, such as huge canine teeth and heavy, claw-armed limbs — 
would be certainly bested in the struggle, and driven out of being, 
if his chosen armature were not up to the mark. In other words, 
every incipient homo who was bom with deficient mind-material 
lived but a sh<jrt time and left no offspring. And, since the poten- 
tialities of the brain depend far more upon its primary degree of 
development than do, for instance, the j>otentialities of the muscles, 
only those infants which were bom with crania capacious and well- 
furnished would attain that degree of excellence which would prevent 
them from being fatajly plucked in Nature’s great perennial com- 
petitixe examination. Only those infants, then, sunived and became 
our ancestors which had from the first a goqd development of head 
and arm, and, to insure this, Xeture has provided for a suitable 
blood supply during the early period of .growth. 

With regard to the forward bend of the thighs in young infants, 
which is constant in all cases, as anyone who has the opportunity for’ 
olden ing can ^eo for himself, this lias been accounted for from the 
fact that the thighs are flexed against the abdomen* during the latter 
part of int ra-uterine life. But from analogy with other young 
creatures, such as those already mentioned and young birds, we 
And that the pre-natal position has little or no influence in decreeing 
the habitual attitude of the limbs after birth, and it seems to me 
more logical and reasonable to trace this also to a prior state of 
evolutionary de\ elopment. 

!Man is. when standing erect, the only animal that has the thigh 
in a line with the axis of the vertebral column, and among his 
nearest congeners in t lie animal world the flexed state of the femoral 
articulation is natural and constant. As we go down the scale the 
angle between the thighs and trunk diminishes, until it reaches the 
right angle characteristic of most quadrupeds. I speak here of the 
attitude adopted when the animal is at rest upon its legs, for during 
sleep tli^re is in many cases a curious reversion to the position 
occupied in embryonic life. Thus we see that a bird roosting with 
its head ‘ under its wing,’ and the legs drawn up close to the body, 
offers a decided resemblance to the chick in the egg. 

I have noticed that young children, when old enough to shift 
their limbs, very seldom sleep in any but the curled-up position; 
and that as often as not, when unhampered by clothing or other 
artificial restraints, they sleep in the same attitude as do many 
quadrupeds, viz. with the abdomen downwards and the limbs flexed 
beneath them. I am told that negro mothers and nurses in the 
West Indies invariably lay their charges down. to sleep on their 
stomachs, and that this custom is also common in various parts of 
the world. Adult man is, I believe, the only animal tffco ever electa 
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to sleep upon Lis b&ck. Some of the lower savages seem to sleep 
comfortably on occasion in a crouching position with the head bent 
down upon the knees, just as all the common tribes of monkeys 
.do. Among the quadrumana it is not until we come to the plat- 
form-building anthropoid types that we find a recumbent position 
habitually taken during sleep. The young orangs and chimpanzees 
that they have had at .the Zoological Gardens slepj with the body 
semi-prone and with the limbs, or all except one arm, which was 
used as a pillow, curled under them. This is exactly the position 
voluntarily adopted by 80 per cent, of children between ten and 
twenty months old which I ha\e had opportunities of watching. I 
was told by the attendants at the Zoological Gardens that no ape 
will sleep flat on his back, as adult man often does. 

It would be very interesting to get exact observations as to the 
habits of all the lower tribes of mini with regard to sleeping, for it is 
a point upon which a great /leal would seem to depend, if. as Tylor 
and most of our anthropologists belie\e, man's first ideas of a spirit 
'world arose from dreams. We know that most of our domestic 
animals dream, as is proved by their movements while asleep, and 
the same thing ’has also been observed in monkeys. The effect of 
the position of the body during sleep upon the character of our 
dreams is too well known to require comment, for probably every 
one of my readers has experienced the > cry disagreeable results of 
sleeping on the back. 

Now, if the first glimmerings of another world came to early man 
through dreams, in which he saw his comrades, or enemies, long 
since dead, reappear just as in life, though mixed up with much that 
wns incongruous and incomprehensible, it would seem as if tin* 
period during w liid i man first adopted the dorsal decubitus might 
have been an epoch-making time in his raw theology. 

Devils and de\il-worship might easily ha\e originated from a 
nightmare; and since even dogmas ha\e pedigrees and are subject 
to the laws of (‘volution, it is perhaps no very wild suggestion that 
some of the more sombre tenets of our gentle nineteenth-century 
creeds may owe their embryonic beginnings to the sleeping attitude 
of some paleolithic divine who had gorged himself in an unwise* 
degree with wild boar flesh. 


Lons Robinson, MJ>. 
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Three months ago rewrote in this Review an article on ‘The Next 
’Parliament." 1 have as little belief in the immortality of political 
magazine articles as I have in the immortality of political leaders; 
and it is to me a subject of surprise that the memory of this 
article should have survived .so long . b That it lias so survived is 
proved to my satisfaction by the endless series of newspaper-cuttings 
which have been daily forwarded to me through the instrumentality 
of the press agencies. As the great majority of these cuttings con- 
sists of uncomplimentary criticism, I am not quit# sure that k satis- 
faction ' is the right term to employ. Still, it may stand. There is 
a story told of a French carpenter who was rebuked by the priest of 
the village for not uncovering his head when he passed the image of 
tlu i ] wit ron saint of the district, which he himself had carved. k Mon 
4>ere,' wa> the answer, *je l'ai connu ] wirier.’ In the same way, I — 
who have written so •many newspaper criticisms, who have taken 
part in so many newspaper controversies, who have assisted so often 
in making up journalistic thunder and preparing journalistic light- 
ning — cannot entertain any very grave sense of awe at the castigations 
of the press. When you have lived for years behind the scenes of a 
newspaper office. you knowhow much — or how little — is meant by press 
notices, whether to your praise or your dispraise. I have no inten- 
tion, therefore*, of replying to the amenities with which 1 have been 
favoured by the partisans of Mr. Gladstone, whether in the press or 
on the platform. 1 may be — as 1 am told by my censors — an utterly 
obscure and insignificant personage, whose utterances are unworthy 
of serious notice. All I would say in response is that the question 
of my humble individuality lias no bearing whatever on the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of the views I put forward in the article which 
has brought down upon me the wrath "of the Gladstonian party.* 
Certain serious objections have, however, been taken in various quarters 
to the advice I ventured to offer as to the course most likely to serve 
the interests of the Unionist cause. These objections have proceeded 
pretty equally from those who share and from those who do not share 
my political views ; and to these criticisms I should wish very briefly 
to reply. • 
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Now the head and front of my offending is that in the article in 
question I recommended that the general election had better be 
held later rather than sooner, as the longer it was deferred, the less 
likelihood there was, taking account of Mr. Gladstone’s advanced 
age. of his taking an active part in the contest. If by thus speaking 
I gave pain to Mr. Gladstone himself or to any of his personal friends, 
I am only too happy to say that I sincerely regret, not having 
given this advice — for that I should give again — bqt having couched 
it in language'which, however unintentionally, has given umbrage. It 
is a genuine pleasure to me to record here, that from Mr. Gladstone 
himself I have in former years received many acts of courtesy and 
friendliness. It has been my fortune to have been engaged in more 
than one controversy with him in these pages, and I shall always 
feel grateful to him for the terms in which he did justice, and more 
than justice, to arguments of mine to which he personally did not 
assent. 

It may be due to moral obtusene.ss on my j>art that I fail to see 
why it is unbecoming on my part, or of anybody else for that matter, to 
express the opinion that, in his own interests and those of his country, 
Mr. Gladstone would do wisely to withdraw from acti\e political life, 
or to call attention to the obviou- fact that, in \irtue of the ordinary 
conditions of human existence, his participation in public affairs 
cannot in any case be prolonged much further. Personally, I should 
have thought no higher compliment could be paid to the Liberal 
leader than by an admission on the part of a jjolitical adversary 
that even at his advanced age his name and fame constitute a power 
with which we. in our struggle to uphold the I'nion, would gladly 
not be confronted. It is unjust and unfair to assert that in any- 
thing I have ever written 1 have expressed a wish for Mr. Gladstone’s 
removal to another and. 1 trust, a better sphere. Hut this much 
L own, that if I had to choose between the maintenance of the 
Union and the prolongation of Mr. Gladstones existence, I should, 
without a doubt, select the former alternate e. It may be due, as 
my critics tell me, to the perversity of my moral nature. Hut 
to a mind constituted like mine, the welfare of England seems a 
matter of far higher importance than the prolongation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s 2 >olitical career. It is to me a matter of sincere regret 
if I have said anything calculated to give pain to the veteran 
statesman. Hut my offence, if offence it be, is one which, if neces- 
sary, I should feel bound to repeat. If it can be shown me thht the 
issue of the approaching general election is not likely to be affected 
by the fact of Jlr. Gladstone’s taking an active j»art in the contest, 
there is no more to be said. Hut aH in my own opinion, and in that of 
the public at large, the contrary is the case, I fail to see why it is 
either dishonest or unmannerly ,to suggest that the longer the 
election is delayed, the less likelihood there is of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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playing an important part in the contest. To use a metaphor of the 
card-table, we Unionists are not playing for love. We are playing 
for stakes which, in our judgment, mean the salvation or the ruin of 
our country ; and in view of the magnitude of the issue, we cannot 
afford to throw’ away a single point in the game. 

Again, I have been accused of shameless cynicism because in my 
article I advocated the adoption, on the part of the Unionists of a 
programme which was likely to enlist on their behalf the sympathies 
of the working classes. My experience has taught me* that to say a 
statement is cynical means, in most instances, that the statement is 
one which it is not convenient to answer. All i stated is that, as 
under our present institutions the artisan and labouring classes 
command the majority of the \otes in a very large preponderance of 
constituencies, no party could hope to remain in power if their pro- 
gramme did not appeal to the sympathies of the classes in question* 
I also asserted, as a matter of fact, tl^it the poorer classes of the 
community were certainly more ignorant, and probably even less 
disinterested than the wealthier classes. That these statements are 
true, 1 suppose no reasonable person would deny. Yet, if they are 
true, I fail to understand why it should be cynical to make these 
statements or to deduce from them their logical consequences. lean 
admit the argument that the suffrage ought not to be extended to 
classes who, from their lack of education and the material conditions 
of their existence, are almost incapable of exercising that suffrage 
wisely. But when, rightly or wrongly, the suffrage has been given, it 
seems to me idle to ignore the fact, that if you want to secure a class 
vote, you must take account of class interests, class ideas, and even of 
class prejudices. This is all that my proposals e\er contemplated. 

1 argued that the * one man one vote ’ cry was a popular one with 
the electorate at large ; that the adoption of this principle would make 
^ry little change in the conditions of electoral power, while it would 
enable the Conservative party toinsist on population being taken as the 
basis of representation : a reform which, under the altered conditions 
of the day, would tell materially to the advantage of the Conservatives. 

I argued further, that as the Eight Hours movement is a 
measure which excited more interest than any other amidst the 
working classes, the Unionists are bound to meet it in a sym- 
pathetic, and not in an antagonistic spirit. The movement is one 
which appeals far more strongly to. my owm sympathies than most 
items of the working-class programme. * That eight hours’ hard 
labour is as much as is good for the great majority of mankind, 
either physically or morally, seems to me a self-obvious fact. I do 
not believe that wholesale or universal limitation of the hours of 
labour would be beneficial to the community, or, .even if beneficial, 
could be secured by legislation. # But I do believe that in most 
trades the eight hours’ labour is already the general ruler and that tbia 
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general rule could be made an almost universal rule by means of 
legislation. Nobody acquainted with the practical working of our 
institutions can doubt that if eight hours’ work; were once declared to 
be in the opinion of the Legislature the 'ideal at which employers and 
manufacturers should aim at arriving in their relations with their 
workmen, such a declaration would have a- very material effect in re- 
ducing the average hours of labour. .The State is the largest employer 
of labour in the kingdom. L T nlike other traders, it is not bound by the 
laws of competition to cut its expenditure down to the lowest point, or 
to sacrifice every other consideration to increasing the margin of profit. 
It seems to me, therefore, it would be a \ery fair subject for con- 
sideration, whether the State as an employer, might not decide with 
advantage that, as a general rules no workman in the employ of the 
Government should be required to work for more than one-third of 
.each day. I should propose, therefore, *he appointment of a Com- 
mission to decide how far .the eight hours lule could be adopted 
in all Government workshops and dockyards and offices without 
serious detriment to the public interest. The appointment of such 
a Commission would give very great satisfaction, and if it should 
•decide in favour of the proposed change, the decision would have 
my sympathy, and. I believe, that of the Conservative party as a 
body. It is our interest to convince the working classes that any 
rational attempt to improve their material condition and to increase 
their enjoyment of life lias the sympathy of Conservatives as well 
as of Liberals; and we can best produce this conviction by showing 
that we regard the popular demand for somv legal restriction of the 
boms of labour, not as an enormity to be rejected off-hand, but as a 
matter deserving of the fullest and mod kindly consideration. If 
such an assertion is cynical, then I frankly own that I am a cynic. 

I am not surprised to find that, while the Gladstonian organs 
denounce me as dishonest for proposing t hat the ( onservat iv es should 
accept the logical consequences of their own legislation, the more 
truculent section of the Conservatives have held me up to obloquy, 
as a false friend to the Conservative cause. It is the fate of moderate 
men to incur the wrath of zealots on either side. All I can plead in 
my self-defence is, that it is my misfortune, not my fault, to have 
been bom with a certain capacity of perceiving that there are two 
sides to every question. I am not, and never was, a strong partisan, 
and therefore, though I regret, for my own sake my incapacity for 
partisanship, I think 1 l am better able to see things as they are 
than the class of Conservatives represented by the St. Jametfs Gazette 
and the AntirrJacobin. For the sake of interests which I regard as 
infinitely higher thefn those of any party, I am most anxious that the 
Conservatives should remain in office, and it is* exactly because I am 
so anxious that I have tried to dispel the illusion that stare super 
antiquns vms can be accepted as the guiding principle of modem 
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Conservatism. If the Conservatives are to hold their own, it must 
be by the help of the newly developed Conservatism of the towns 
and shops, which is a very different thing from the Conservatism of 
the counties and country gentlemen. The new Conservatism demands 
new cries, new policies, and new men, and if this demand is not satis- 
fied, it will be bad for the interests of the Conservative cause. 

Now in as far as 1 can understand the criticisms of my Con- 
servative friend^ my offence is that, apart from my heresies on 
the subject of equal electoral districts and the eight hours move- 
ment, 1 have expressed an opinion that the interests of the Con- 
servative party would lie advanced by the re-organisation of the 
House of Lords and the return of Lord Randolph Churchill to office. 
With regard to the two first -named heresies, I think that I have 
already shown that my opinions, whether sound or unsound, are 
capable of being defended from a Conservative point of view’. On the 
(wo remaining counts I should like to s^y something in mitigation of 
sentence. 

1 recognise to the full the services that the House of Lords, in 
the capacity of a Second Chamber, has rendered to the country and to 
the constitutional cause. And if I believed that the House of Lords, 
as at present constituted, could continue to render these services in the 
future, I should be the last to object to any anomalies in its composition 
as the Upper Chamber of a democratic community. But it is beyond 
luy pow ers of comprehension how anybody can imagine that the House 
of Lords, in its present foiin, can long continue to act as a controlling 
authority over the House of Commons. We may succeed — I hope and 
believe we shall succeed — in defeating the Liberals at the next election, 
and thereby consigning Home Rule to the Greek Calends. But what- 
ever our success may be. we shall not succeed in destroying the 
Radical party. Indeed, the greater our success, the more powerful 
the Radical element in the Opposition must inevitably become. It is 
as certain as any future event can well be, that in the course of the 
next few years we shall have a Radical Government in office, whose 
Radicalism will be of a far more advanced type than that of any pre- 
\ ious Administ ration. ( )ne of t he first objects of latter-day Radicalism 
is to make the popular chamber absolutely supreme, and to reduce 
the hereditary chamber to a nullity. Already, Radical orators are 
threatening the House of Lords with extinction, because it is assumed 
that under certain conditions the Upper Chamber might possibly exer- 
cise its right of suspensory veto. If the Liberals should carry the day 
at the general election ; if the majority acting under Mr. Gladstone’s 
dictation should then j>ass a Bill granting legislative independence to 
Ireland ; and if thereupon the House of Lords sliduld refuse to sanction 
the Bill until the country had had an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on so momentous a change in the constitution, the Upper 
House would be simply fulfilling its main duty as a barrier against 
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hasty and ill-considered legislation. Yet the mere surmise that the 
Peers might possibly decline to sanction a Home Rule Bill till it had 
been submitted to the constituencies, has led to $n outcry that in that 
case the House of Lords must be deprived of all further opportunity of 
thwarting the will of the people. In this outcry Mr. Gladstone him- 
self has not hesitated to join, though we are always being told by his 
admirers that at heart the Liberal leader is a true Conservative. We 
may judge from this fact what sort of treatment the House of Lords is 
likely to meet with when the leadership of the party passes from the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone into those of some political ('heap Jack, such 
as Sir William Harcourt. 

Now, as I pointed out in the article which so offended the delicate 
susceptibilities of some of my Conservative critics, the Unionist party 
has at present a unique opportunity of strengthening the House of 
Lords as a Second Chamber, of remo\ ing the anomalies which discredit 
its influence with the public, qndyet at the same time of retaining the 
hereditary principle which constitutes its most effective strength. 
Lord Salisbury could carry any reasonable measure for the introduc- 
tion of life peers and the elimination of unworthy members through 
both Houses of Parliament, and could do so with ]>opular approval. 
Is it wise to let this signal op]>ortunity go unused, and to allow the 
reconstruction of the Upper House to be undertaken by a party 
hostile to the hereditary principle, and jealous of the political 
authority exercised by the class of which the peerage is composed ? 
For my own part I think it is not ; and it is I, who argue that the 
reform of the House of Lords had better be undertaken by its friend^ 
than by its enemies, who am the true Conservative. 

In much the same way I fancy my critics are at fault when they 
accuse me of not having the interests of Consenatism at heart, 
because I should like to see Lord Randolph once more in office. 1 
can quite understand the proposal not being palatable to the 
managers of the party. But I am unable to see why the sugges- 
tion should be so bitterly denounced by outsiders. In the course* of 
a few months w r e are going to engage in a contest on which, in our 
opinion, the fortunes of the Empire are at issue. Success or failure 
in that contest must depend ’iijion the extent to which we can enlist 
the convictions, the sympathies, even the prejudices of the masses 
on behalf of the Unionist cause. Whatever view may be taken of 
his public career, whatever estimate may be placed on his political 
ability. Lord Randolph is'undoubtedly the most effective speaker on 
the Conservative side ; the one most in harmony with the Conservatism 
of the villa and the workshop ; the one who can, to take the lowest 
ground, collect the largest audiences, obtain the fullest reports, and 
influence most vojbes. It would be a thousand pities if this force 
should be lost to the Conservative party, at the very time that all 
assistance is most urgently required. The bare idea of Lord Randolph 
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being allowed to take the benefit of the political statute of limitations 
has excited the dismay of the Standard and the Morning Post. 
But in urging that his vigorous personality should be enlisted in 
behalf of the Unionist cause* before the general election is upon us, 
it is I, as I hold, who am the best friend to the Conservative cause. 

In several respects the advice I tendered three months ago has 
been justified by recent events. The Ministry stand pledged to carry 
out the undertaking entered into by the Liberal Unionists, and to 
pass next session a Local (xovemment Bill for Ireland. That Bill 
will, it is understood, be under the charge of Mr. Balfour as the nominal 
as \vell as the virtual leader of the Unionist party in the House of 
Commons. Whether Mr. Balfour’s succession to the leadership ren- 
dered vacant by the lamented death of Mr. W. H. Smith will strengthen 
the party in Parliament remains to lie seen. But no one can doubt that 
it lias strengthened the party in the country. Lea\ ing Lord Randolph 
out of the question, 3Ir. Balfour is the* one member of the Ministry 
whose personality has taken hold of Uie public mind. Apart from the 
talent and courage he has displayed, the spectacle of this quiet refined 
gentleman holding his own with cheer}' unconcern against all the 
attacks and assaults of the Irish crew, both in and out of Parliament, 
and gradually disarming their opposition by sheer force of will, has 
appealed to popular imagination. Whatever else Mr. Balfour may 
be. he is not commonplace : and the re*ult is that he commands an 
amount of interest not accorded to the great majority of living English 
statesmen. Men who succeed in exciting this kind of interest are 
destined to rise high in any democratic community ; and Mr. Balfour, 
it may fairly be said, has been called to the leadership by popular 
acclamation. The fact that the Conservatives have now got a leader 
in the Commons whose utterances the public cares to hear, and 
whose career the public cares to notice, lias undoubtedly placed the 
party in a stronger and more hopeful position. 

The course, too, of the recent by-elections has, with or without 
reason, done much to dispel the impression, so current a few months 
ago, t hate a Liberal reaction had commenced in earnest. Mr. Parnell’s 
tragic death has failed to heal the dissensions to which the fight 
for the Irish leadership had given rise. The Home Rule movement 
stands disclosed in its true character liefore the British public, and 
the disclosures thus made, and the object-lesson thus taught, have 
done ’more to discredit the Nationalist cause than all the laborious 
argumentation of the Parnell Commission. The discredit thrown 
upon Home Rule has naturally extended to the Liberals, who only 
the other day were the staunch eulogists and ajxdogists of Mr. 
Parnell and his followers. 1 am not sure myself whether the British 
public understands or cares enough about ’the. Home Rule con- 
troversy one way or the other to render the damage which the 
pricking of the Home Rule bubble has inflicted on the a Liberal party 
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as serious as its opponents fancy. Still, in so far as it tells at all, 
the collapse of the Irish Nationalists has unquestionably weakened 
the Liberals und strengthened the hands of t the Unionists. No 
one is better satisfied with this result than T can be. Still, I 
see some reason to fear that the recovery of Conservative confidence 
may tend to render the party blind to the necessity of using every 
effort to secure victory at the next elections. It is at once the 
strength and the weakness of the Conservative }>arty that it has an 
instinctive dislike to change, an innate preference for deferring reforms 
of any kind to a more convenient season. Under pressure of urgent 
need the Conservatives can act. and act promptly ; but when the 
pressure is removed the natural desire to let things be resumes the 
upper hand. Under these circumstances, I am not very sanguine 
about the Unionist house being set in order previous to the 
approaching elections. As usual, our cause is more helped by the 
errors of its opponents than „ by the efforts of its ad\ocates. After 
all, as I have often contended, there i* a great element of good sense* 
amidst the British public, and especially amidst the English electorate ; 
and common sense is. as I think, coming more and more to the con- 
clusion that it would be simple lunacy to replace the Liberals in office 
so long as their replacement involves the disruption of the United 
Kingdom. • 

Mr. Gladstone's speech at the meeting the other day of tin* 
National liberal Federation has created a \ery general feeling of 
distrust even in quarters which, as a rule, remain indifferent to 
political contro\ersy. On the eve of what he professes to regard as 
a certain victory, Mr. Gladstone set himself on this occasion to 
expound the programme of the Liberal party on their return to 
pow'er. The manifesto issued at Newcastle must be regarded, 
therefore, as the formal platform of the Liberal party, endorsed with- 
the authority of the great leader, for doubting whose infallibility, and 
for questioning whose immortality. 1 have been held up to opprobrium 
by the organs of the Gladstonian party. 

What, I may fairly ask, is the outcome of the collective wisdom 
of the Liberal party, inspired by the genius of their veteran leader? 
Put into plain English the programme comes to this, that, in the 
language of shop-kee]>ers selling off their stock, no reasonable offer 
will be refused. Any section of the community whoso hearts are set 
on any particular measure is lold in so many words that they can 
have the measure they desire if only they will vote for Mj\ Gladstone 
and the Liberals. The Irish desire Home Kule, and if they will 
only vote with.the Liberals, Mr. Gladstone is prepared to repeal the 
Union. The Welsh prefer Methodism to Anglicanism, and if they 
vote solid for thf Liberals, Mr. Gladstone will*, supjjort the dis- 
establishment of the Church in ,Wales, though he is aware that 
by so doing he brings at once to the front the whole question of the 
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relations between the Church and the State in England. The Free 
Kirk party in Scotland have a social feud with the older Church of 
the Presbyterian community; and as the Liberal ]>arty north of the 
Tweed is more strongly represented in the Free Kirk than in the 
State Church, Mr. Gladstone is ready to pledge himself to the dis- 
establishment of the historic Church of Scotland. The temperance 
party form a powerful* electoral organisation; mid if the teetotalers 
will only help tl\f Liberals to drive the Conservatives out of office, 
Mr. Gladstone sees no objection to committing himself to local option. 
If the labour party wishes for triennial Parliaments and payment of 
members, Mr. Gladstone, whose proudest record lies in his career as 
a great parliamentarian, sees no objection to debasing and degrading 
the grandest legislative body the world ha> ever known, provided 
the labour party will assist the Liberals in the working-class con- 
stituencies. The residential qualification, the chief safeguard we 
possess against the classes which disgrace* American elections, is to be 
abandoned on the plea that the shifting migratory class of electors 
who would thus be brought into existence will vote on the Liberal 
side. The agricultural labourers are assured that if they will only 
get the Liberals a majority. Mr. Gladstone will give them local self- 
government in the \illages, and will furnish the village councils 
vith compulsory powers for the purchase of lands which are to become 
the property of the labourer. Intact, all cliques or sects which have 
got voting ] lower to sell are told that they may name their own 
prices, and that they will find a ready purchaser in Mr. Gladstone 
and his party. 

I shall be told, doubtless, that this programme of power at any 
price was put into Mr. Gladstone's mouth by the Liberal wire-pullers. 
1 admit the assertion, but its admission strengthens the case against 
Mr. Gladstone's return to office. And how are the fortunes of the 
I'nited Kingdom to be entrusted with safety to a minister so devoid 
of judgment and foresight, as to go out of his w’ay, on the eve of a 
general election, to pledge himself to the withdrawal of our troops 
from Egypt, provided he is carried into power ? Nobody asked for 
such a declaration : nobody even suggested it. It was given, ap- 
parently. by Mr. Gladstone, out of the fulness of ‘ a light heart,' similar 
to that with wdiich M. Ollivier went into the war with Germany, 
in the hope of gratifying the prejudices of his Radical supporters. 
And, in defence of this most rash declaration, Mr. Gladstone 
actually asserts that our occupation of Egypt is the act of a Tory 
Government. Why, it was under his own administration that we 
bombarded Alexandria, that we fought the battle of. Tel-el-Kebir, 
that we occupied Cairo, that we compelled Eg^pt to evacuate the 
Soudan, that we despatched Gordon to Khartounv that we sent the 
relief expedition up the Nile, and that we scuttled away, leaving 
Gordon's work unaccomplished and his murder unpunished ; that we 
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‘committed the long series of follies and blunders which has rendered 
•our occupation of Egypt the only guarantee for the independence of 
the country and the stability of the Government; and then Mr. 
•Gladstone calmly assures an audience of his fellow-countrymen that 
he is prepared to wash his hands of the whole Egyptian imbroglio, 
for which neither he nor his friends ha\e any responsibility whatever. 

I liave never heard, that the Chinaman who*, according to Charles 
Thumb's story, burnt down his house in order to tjoast his pig, was 
selected by his countrymen as a ruler in reward for the sagacity of 
which he had given evidence. Yet such a plea as this is the only 
one on which we can be asked to replace in office a statesman w ho is 
prepared to overthrow any institution in the Country, and to involve 
England in the gravest foreign complications, in order to get a 
majority which will replace him in office. 1, for one, refuse to listen 
to any plea of the kind ; and if anything I have written has tended 
to diminish in the least degiee the chances of the Liberals coining 
back to office under Mr. Gladstone, I am well content to be denounced 
by my critics as a cynic and as a man of the baser .sort. 

Ei>\\ \iti> l)i< l v. 


‘The Editor of The Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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1\ the course of the speech with which the German Emperor opened 
the Educational Reform Conference at the Ministry of Public 
Worship in Berlin last spring, his Majesty referred to German 
journalists as 4 Press-Benfjel 9 (Press-scamps) ; and for the same class 
of his fellow-countrymen Prince Bismarck’s favourite expression in 
h^ contemptuous moments, which were his prevailing mood, was 
- Fedirvieh 9 or 4 quill-cattle.' The present Emperor has further 
-ought to determine the social status of the journalist by decreeing 
that no foreign Correspondent can be received at his Court, even 
t hough he should ha's e been previously presented to his own Sovereign ; 
and, indeed, that status in Germany tends to remind one of the 
condition of the English clergy in the reign of Charles the Second, as 
described by Macaulay, when a young Levite 4 might fill himself 
with the corned beef and the carrots ; but, as soon as the tarts and 
cheesecakes made their appearance, he quitted his seat and stood 
aloof till he was summoned to return thanks for a repast from a 
great part of which he had been excluded.’ 

By a clever German writer, Herr Franzos, the novelist, it has 
truly been said (and herein lies the secret of the whole Semitic 
question) that 4 every country gets the Jews which it deserves j * and 
the same remark might apply to journalists, a very large proportion 
of whom, by-the-by, in Germany .are of Hebrew origin* Fletcher 
of Saltoun would have willingly surrendered to others the mafrmg of, 
Vol. XXX— No. 178 3ji 
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his country’s laws in exchange for the privilege of writing its songs ; 
but Bismarck, on the other hand, preferred to make the laws of 
Germany himself, and leave the journalists to manufacture * their 
sing-song of public opinion *about them. 

Public opinion in Germany is by no means the power it is in 
England or France, and some other countries. It rarely or never 
influences the Government to the extent of diverting it from any 
course of action on which it may have resolved, to embark, and 
for the very simple reason, mainly, that the vetoing power of the 
Crown is very much greater than the force resulting from the voting 
power of the people. The German Press registers, but rarely initiates. 
It' is much more the valet and secretary than the companion or 
counsellor of the powers that be. The Government has its supporters 
and its censors among the members of the Fourth Estate, but no 
masters, no controllers, as in England. To Bismarck the ablest and 
most eloquent leading articles were only so much ‘printer’s ink’’ 
{Druckerschwdrze) , which he 'heeded no more than ‘the wind 
whistling down an old chimney.’ No man ever affected to have 
a profounder contempt for the Press and its practitioners, as no 
man — certainly no statesman— “-ever made a more systematic and 
effective use of these agencies for his own political ends. Sweet, 
too, are the* uses of other people’s adversity to the journalist, as 
scores of interviewers were quick to experience when the greatest 
man of his time had to retire into the chilling shade of Imperial 
difefavour. From the Berlin Congress up till that time the Prince 
had kept all journalists at more than arm’s length, and only allowed 
them to come to his ante-chambers and his gates to receive their 
diluted dole from the hands of his subordinates, as the clients of 
a noble in Imperial Rome were permitted to carry off’ their matutinal* 
aportvla, of victuals from the vestibule of the great man. But when 
the dictator of the Wilhelmstrasse became the rebellious and resentful 
exile of Friedrichsruh, nothing was more natural than that he 
should turn to the Press for sympathy and support. On the other 
hand, it was almost a revolting spectacle to see how some journalists 
who had fawned on 'him like dogs in the heyday of his power, and 
licked theij; allotted morsels from his hand, now turned against him with 
a vicious gflowl and a forbidding show of teeth. As Wallenstein 
received his fetal wounds from the swords and partisans of some of his 
officers in whom he had reposed most implicit trust — his Leslies, his 
Butifers, his Gordons, and his Devereux — so Bismarck, after his fell, 
must have smiled with a savage bitterness to perceive how fickle is 
the fidelity which is founded more on fear than on love, as evidenced 
by the altered attitude of some of those who had aforetime been bis 
obsequious LMjoumctiisten, or ‘ body-scribes/ Qf all the ills which 
afflict a man who is down, surely none can be more galling than 
cither the patronage er the persecution of his previous , lackey, as 
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witness the sad case of Major Fendennis and hk valet, Mr. Morgan ; 

, but certainly since his dismissal from office Prince Bismarck has 
had ample enough cause to smart at insolence and ingratitude of 
this kind. And yet he has mainly himself to blame for this result. 
For as a man soweth, so he shall also reap ; and if the ex-Chancellor 
treated journalists, especially of the semi-official kind, as mere sjrfs 
trained to write to order, he has surely now as little reason to feel 
surprised at their* change of front as Charles the Twelfth was entitled 
to wonder at his having been worsted at Pultowa by a*semi-civilised 
l>eople to whom he had himself taught the art of war. 

Of all the Presses of the world, that of Germany — with the Bingle 
exception, perhaps, o£ Russia — is the most * trained to write to 
order ; 9 nor is this to be wondered at so very much in a country 
where ‘ drill ’ is the first maxim of education, where the State is no 
less omnipotent than omnipresent, and where the Government is 
paternal, or rather, indeed, stepmotherly. There is little you can do 
in Germany without the cognisance and consent of the police, who 
are the brusque embodiment of the authorities, and these, in turn, 
have leading-strings for almost everyone. That being so, the only 
wonder is that the German Press is not much more of a State 
institution than it really is. But where it is without control or 
inspiration by the Government and its supporters, it is generally in 
the hands of the Jews or of other agencies who have got axes to 
grind. 

Apart from the Colorjnc Gazette , which, with all its imperfec- 
tions, comes nearest, perhaps, to our English ideal of the highest 
form of journalism, there are few, if any, newspapers in Germany 
which are at once enlightened, high-minded, independent, patriotic, 
and, to crown all, well-written. Poor in means, the German 
Press, as a whole, is also petty in motive and performance, and 
may almost be said to be still in its teething period. But how, 
indeed, could it be anything else, considering that its nominal, 
though far from real, independence from censorship and other 
stifling aestraints only dates from the revolutionary year ’48; 
while the burdens under which, even after that, it continued 
to groan and languish, in the various States of Germany, were only 
removed by the law of 1874, which substitutes Imperial for local 
jurisdiction over the Press ? But can the manumitted slave suddenly 
display all the virtues of the man who has been the inheritor of ages 
of freedom ? By that Imperial law Press censorship was abolished ; 
that is to say, an editor was no longer obliged to submit a copy of 
his journal to the police before its publication could be sanctioned; 
but even now he is compelled to hand to them ohe of the first copies 
after it leaveB tjie printer, so as to convince the supervisors of pubiUta > 
order and morals that it is free from injurious matter, which* if foufljA, 
would entail the. immediate confiscation of all the issue oHhenoeuena 
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number. It is true .that this power of confiscation is exercised by 
the police in a manner which cannot altogether be called oppressive j 
but this power exists, and the consciousness that they have to wield 
their pen within the valley of the shadow of that power has naturally 
enough a chilling effect on the writers for the daily Press. In all 
cashes of confiscation it is the main object of the police to discover and 
punish the real author of any objectionable article, and thus defeat 
the purposes of the ‘dummy editors,’ as they are ( called, who, for a 
consideration, might be willing to sit in the stocks for the sins of 
others (as Launce, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona , did for his 
peccant and ungrateful dog) ; and it is thus with the view of enabling 
the police to detect the true culprit that the law empowers them to 
enter and ransack newspaper offices for the manuscripts of incriminated 
effusions. . 

It is these domiciliary \isitations which vex and mortify German 
editors more than anything else in the Press Law, unless, indeed, 
it be the ease with which an aggrieved person can prosecute them 
for libel. They could sing a song to you, could most Opposi- 
tion editors, about the manner in which the ex -Chancellor himself 
exercised this prosecuting power when any public writer or speaker 
5»o far forgot himself as to indulge in the pastime of Bismarck - 
Belcidigung, or, as it might be freely rendered, ‘ Bisirtarck-badgering.’ 

It is true that this particular offence is not enumerated among 
the crimes of the Penal Code; but it lias been defined by jurists of 
acumen to partake of the nature of a common libel on the one 
hand, and of Itoe-majestS on the other, for vhich due satisfaction 
must be rendered ; and, during the latter years of the Prince’s 
reign, never a week passed without bringing the trial of a case of 
this kind before some court or other throughout the Empire. At the 
♦Chancellors elbow there used to lie a pile of printed formula?, one 
of which he would hurriedly fill up and despatch to the Public* 
Prosecutor whenever he felt } particularly galled by the pen of any 
pestilential scribe, or by the sting of some aggressi\e tongue^; and 
.■even men like Professor Mommsen and George von Bi^psen have 
been plunged into all the worries and tracasseries of a trial for 
Biemarck-Bdeidigung. 

Not that convictions invariably followed on Press and personal 
prosecutions of this kind. On the contrary, the judges were 
generally animated by a surprising spirit of independence, evi- 
dently holding — good and noble men that they -were — that the 
•Bench, at least, must remain a refuge-rock of public freedom in 
Germany, aqd in most cases they gave verdicts of acquittal. But 
still these lihpl suits served, to some extent, the Prince’s object, 
which wag to paralyse the pens and tongues of his public critics 
by making tfcem live in constant dread of his vengeance. libel 
actions, prising from Press controversies, are of most frequent 
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occurrence in Germany, where warring editors, ‘unlike their French 
colleagues, who generally settle their personal disputes with a pair 
of pistols, prefer to seek the moral satisfaction of a court Of law. 
But, indeed, this is almost the only kind of satisfaction obtainable 
from these tribunals, which only afford material indemnification 
of the most trumpery kind, even in cases where hearts have 
been broken by breach of promise of marriage, or where * the 
blow to a character or a reputation has been a very heavy, one. 
Where injury to character takes the form of aspersion, the primary 
remedy is in a court of law ; but if this injury results from 
mere misstatement or misinterpretation of facts, the process of 
purgation is as simple#as it is effective. For, by a certain clause 
(the famous 11th) of the Press Law, every editor is bound 
to give an immediate and prominent place in his columns to 
the ‘ matter-of-fact rectification ’ of any person who feels personally 
aggrieved by any statement in his journal. Thus, for example, if 
Herr Schulz resented the assertion of editor Muller that he 
(Schulz) was in the habit of wearing a coat of snuffy brown, 
ho could compel Miiller to insert in his next number a contradiction 
of the damaging statement, even if Muller remained firmly con- 
vinced (and could prove, moreover, to the satisfaction of his 
neighbours) that Schulz's garment did not contain one single thread 
of sable hue, but \*as throughout of the colour of Irish Blackguard. 

The Press is inundated with ‘rectifications’ of this kind, which 
are, indeed, almo&t the only * Letters to the Editor * that find their 
way into print. Nothing is more characteristic of the English 
Press than the 4 Letters to the Editor,' which express the grievances, 
the aspirations, the suggestions, the warnings, the wants, and the 
controversies of a free-speaking people, accustomed to and enamoured 
of the ends and methods of publicity. But the Germans are still 
very far behind us in this respect, if one may judge from the rarity 
of cases where ‘voices from the crowd’ ask or are allowed to be 
heard from the platform of the Press. These ‘ Letters to the Editor’ 

' form one t>f the main sources of the power wielded by the English 
Press both at home and abroad ; and where is the hotel-keeper on 
the Riviera, or in Switzerland, or even in Russia (as once I found to 
my great advantage at Moscow), who would not grow pale at the 
threat of an overcharged or ‘ exploited ’ traveller to write to The 
Timea ? But fancy a German tourist in^ foreign parts menacing 
a rude or extortionate Gaslwwth with exposure in the columns of 
the Cologne Gazette or the National-Zeitung ! The Gastwirth tfould 
only sneer, and probably clap an extra ten francs on to his visitor's 
bill for his insolence. Not that the Germans are without plenty of 
private and public * grievances. But they know that public opinion 
with them is a stone which cannot easily be set rolling, and that, 
even when it does at last begin to move, its force pan 1>e broken, or 
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its course altogether {stayed, by the total indifference and dead inertia 
of the authorities. 

Take the railways, for example, which in* Prussia are now all in 
the hands of the State. However wdll worked on the wholq, the 
methods and administrative machinery of these lines are by no 
means faultless ; hut, no matter how the travelling public are incon- 
venienced or even endangered, there are few who would ever think 
of writing to the papers to suggest remedies or ^change in this or 
that direction. For the railways are run by the State, which claims 
to he a parent knowing much better what is good for its children 
than these latter themselves ; and even when accidents happen, as they 
sometimes even do happen in a splendidly disciplined and well- 
ordered country like Germany, the public are content with the very 
briefest and barest accounts of the catastrophes, nor seek to inquire 
too closely into their cause and suggest remedies against the repeti- 
tion of such disasters. They know that the Government will do all 
that for them, and are content ; and it is pretty much for the same 
reason that, at general elections, the percentage of German voters 
who actually go to the polls is comparatively small for a land of 
universal suffrage. c What is the good of our bothering ourselves 
with these infernal ballot-boxes ? ’ many of the voters used to say when 
Bismarck was in power. ‘ He will make everything all right for us, and 
what’s the good of our saying “ yes ” if he means “ no ” ? 9 Every- 
where in Germany you find the paternal government idea deeply rooted 
in the people — an idea with wiiich millions ha\e already familiarised 
themselves to the extent of being comjiarativcly content with it ; and 
hence the currents of public life, as this is understood and practised 
in England, are sluggish and slow in Germany, as any stranger might 
soon gather for himself by looking into that mirror of the national 
life — its Press. 

It is also for the same reason that the Germans are not a nation 
of newspaper readers to the same extent that the English or the 
Americans are. True is it that Berlin has its Norddeutschc Allgefneine 
Zeitung , its National- Zeitung, its Kreuz-Zeitung, its « Post , its * 
Vossische Zeitung , its Tageblatt , its Freisinnige Zeitung, its Borsen - 
Courier and Borsen-Zeitung, its Klelnes Journal , its Reichsbote, 
its VoUcszeitung , and its Vonudrts, its Loka l- A nzeiger,\it s Staata- 
biirger-Zeitung, its Berliner Zeitung , its Neueste NachricJden , and 
its Reichscmzeiger , — it is true, I say, that Berlin, with all these 
and other newspapers, can boast of more dailies with evening and 
inoming editions than London itself. But then I doubt* very 
much whether the aggregate daily issue of all these prints is 
equal to one of our own * greatest circulations in the world,’ and 
the number of claimants for this distinction in England seems to 
be ever on the increase, in spite of the fact, which must be well 
known to them, , that, there is one newspaper in Paris, the Petite 
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Journal, which unquestionably cuts the record of them all. And 
this reminds me of a public-house I lately came across in one of 
London’s great arteries, on the signboard of which flared an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that the traveller would not encounter another such 
house of entertainment within a mile thence, although I had not 
marched another furlong before a second hostelry of the same kind, 
and a better one too, gave the lie to the assertion. One is not so 
very much surprised to And staring falsehoods of this advertising 
kind on the signboards of taverns ; but it is a little astonishing to 
see daily newspapers, those mentors of public morals, walking about, 
so to speak, with conscious lies printed on their foreheads. Happily, 
however, for the honesty of all Berlin journals, none of them are in 
the least degree tempted to boast extravagantly about their special 
circulation, as all their seats are fairly well to the back in this respect ; 
and how they all get a living, poor things, Heaven only knows. 
Yet they all manage to scrape along^ somehow, doling out their 
dulness or their sensation, their facts or their fiction, according to 
the appetites of their readers — some, like the Tageblatt, being written 
by Jews for Jews; others, such as the Kreuz-Zeitung , being 
laboriously pieced together by Germans for Germans ; another 
category composed of prints, like the Borsen-Courier and Borsen- 
Zeitung, ministering to the various interests and aptitudes of the 
Bourse ; a fourth class, including the Vorwarts and the VoUcszeitung, 
preaching, or rather screeching, to the hungry proletariat the 
dazzling doctrines of liberty, equality, and fraternity ; a fifth class, 
with the Nationalize Hung and the Vossische Zeitung (Tante Voss') 
at its head, posing as the champions of .bourgeois bier-politics, 
softened with a da&h of academic pedantry and the belles-lettres 
and a final phalanx, led on by organs like the North German Gazette 
and the Post , acting as the devoted touts and speaking-trumpets of the 
Government and the ruling classes. , 

As for the so-called ‘ society papers,’ they simply do not exist in 
Berlin, and for the very simple reason that there is no society there 
whatever, in the English or French sense of the term. But even if 
there were, and if a society journal were started to trade upon its 
gossip and its scandals, it would be extinguished by the police in the 
twinkling of an eye, and its writers laid by the heels. For if there 
is one thing less than another which the Court cannot and will not 
Stand, it is journalistic personalities about its members ; and when- 
ever you hear of a foreign Correspondent being expelled from Berlin/ 
or, in the euphemistic phrase of the authorities, when his * further' 
residence there has been refused * (a fate which has overtaken 
several French and other alien journalists in recent years), yon may 
be quite sure that personality and not politics has been his crime, 
iUse-majestS, though something considerably less than high treason,* 
is nevertheless a most heinous offence in the eye of the Prussian few* 
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which hedges round the person of the Sovereign and his family with 
the most rigorous exemption from 'public criticism; and nothing is 
more characteristic of the difference between English and German 
liberty, or, at least, license of speech, than the length to which a 
writer may or may not go in this respect. If London 4 society 
journalists ’ were subject to the same code of criticism with regard to 
members of the Royal Family as obtain in Berlin, every one of 
them would be sent to gaol within a week. Even the Krmz-Zeituv<j, 
whigh is the organ of the Prussian Junkers, who are mere mediaeval 
feudalists in comparison with the new German Tories, was placed on 
the Index Expurgatorius of the present Emperor for daring to 
suggest to his Majesty the danger of going too far in the path of 
liberal concessions. Once before, indeed (in 1876), Prince Bismarck 
himself, who helped to found this journal in the reactionary days 
succeeding the Revolution of ’48, ^ and was one of its earliest paid 
contributors, tad endeavoured to 4 boycott ’ the Kreuz-Zeitwng by 
calling upon all its subscribers to cease to take it in ; but the young 
Emperor went a step further than this by ordering the obnoxious 
print’s exclusion from all the royal castles — to the great astonishment 
of its writers, who. were thus taught the folly of having exchanged 
their ordinary habit of toadyism for the exercise of a mild 
terrorism. 

Like the proverbial poor country parson with a large family, most 
of the prints above enumerated had morning and evening editions, 
the latter of these, curiously enough, being the chief issue as far as 
news and public interest are concerned. But what the morning 
editions lack in pith they possess in padding, in the sha}>e of academic- 
essays, leading articles (one at a time arid long behindhand), and 
feuiUeUm8 , which in a great many cases consist of mere translations 
of English novels, as these have the double merit of being at once 
cheaper and better wares than can be had in the German literary 
market. The Germans sometimes complain that we will not and do 
not read their so-called modem masterpieces in fiction. The ‘ do riot * 
may be true, but not the ‘ will not.’ Let but the Germans tinder us 
better entertainment in this respect than we can get from our own 
novelists, as I have frequently told the grumblers among them, and 
they may be quite sure <that our shrewdness as a * nation of shop- 
keepers,’ exercised even in matters of literature, will induce us to 
buy in the better market. But as long as we have Eliots and 
Thackerays, Stevensons and Hardys, Merediths and Kiplings, Barries, 
Blacks, and Braddons, they must not expect us surely to linger one- 
moment over thjB sickening trash offered us by their Lindaus, their 
Mauthners, their Hans'Hopfens, and even their latter-day Hpielhagens. 
In any case, as J haye said, the very fmiUetom of their own journals 
(and most of them, in the French manner, offer a daily dish of fact? 
relieved by fiction) teem with translations from our English novelists ; 
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and it iB surprising how large a class of readers* in Germany take in 
papers mainly on account of their story columns. With the exception 
of the Daily Chronicle, which has lately broken fresh ground in this 
direction, none of our great London dailies indulge their readers with 
the fancies of the fictionist ; but in Berlin a newspaper would very 
soon go to the wall if it did not present its subscribers with light 
entertainment as well as laborious argument. 

I say ‘ subscribers, * because most German- papers rely very much 
more on this regular class of readers than on casuaf sales, which, 
indeed, are of a very sparse and precarious kind ; and what may be 
called the street or bookstall sale of the journals is next to nothing. 
Though not absolutely, forbidden, that sort of thing is far from being 
encouraged by the authorities ; nor are the ears of the Berlin citizens 
deafened (except on very extraordinary occasions, when Extra-Blattei' 
are issued) by the stentorian cries o f multitudinous boys $md men with 
their ‘speshul edeeshuns ’ and all what-not. ‘Special editions ’do 
not go down very readily in a country where it is a matter of pure 
indifference to most people w lather they get their journals an hour 
or two sooner or later; nor have ever I seen anyone in Germany 
swear or swing a cat because he did not get hi§ morning paper 
punctually with his coffee. What a contrast between this compara- 
tive indifference and the Minrise rush 6 f ‘ railway trains ’ in England, 
the scramble for journals at the bookstalls and newsvendors’, the City 
trains full of busy readers, the knife-boards of ’busses fluttering with 
the still humid sheets, and all the breakfast tables rustling. with the 
turning o\er of the eagerly-scanned columns ! This is large and free 
life ; this is human interest ; these are the occupations which con- 
stitute the Englishman and the American a 7 toXitlkop £toov of the 
first order. * 

The Germans frequently reproach us with being a narrow-minded 
and insular nation, wrapped up in our own conceit, and caring for 
no one else ; this, too, of a people whose field of interest is co-equal 
with the circuit of the sun, and whose first act in the morning (after 
their prayers) is to scan the page of the preceding day’s world 
history as they expect to find it reflected and recorded for them in 
their favourite newspaper. Where is the drama, or what is the 
event of prime importance throughout the entire world which the 
English Press does not aim at witnessing and describing ? And yet 
a chapter of contemporary history like our Nile campaign, to speak 
of nothing else, was not, by any German journal, deemed worth a 
single line of original observation. It is little wonder that German 
journals have been described as bearing the date of to-morrow 
the news of last week. Nor is the epigram without its truth ; for 
many of the Berlin newspapers which are published* in the evenihg 
are post-dated by a day ; while, on*the other hand, how is it possilih 
for journals which cannot; afford to pay for telegrams, especially from 
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abroad, to escape the imputation of being a sennight behindhand 
with their intelligence ? 

As a matter of fact, there are only two journals in Berlin — or 
perhapg I might add a third — which e\er get independent telegrams 
of any length from foreign capitals, from London in particular, and 
even these are generally too brief and scrappy to convey anything 
but a wrong and misleading impression. On the other hand, it is 
only the very richest papers that can afford to keep foreign Corre- 
spondents of their own, the others contenting themselves — in the 
case of England inore especially — with subscribing to a printed 
news-letter from London called the Evglisclie Gorre$pondenz> or 
with the concoction of London ‘ letters ’ from the English newspapers 
when they reach Berlin. 

And I wish that those who have friendly relations between the 
two countries at heart could sometimes peruse the London letters of 
these various German Correspondents, who have often seemed to me 
to be animated by anything but a serious sense of the importance 
and responsibility of their office. Heaven only knows. There are 
Germans enough, with all their culture and acquirements, who still 
entertain the most grotesque and erroneous notions regarding every- 
thing English ; but their accredited critics and chroniclers in London 
frequently appear to regard it as their function rather to deepen than 
dispel the prejudices and ignorance of their countrymen. I do not 
speak of observers like the representative of the Cologne Gazette , 
whose conception of his duty is as high as its execution is lionebl 
and able ; but there are few of his colleagues who would not have 
much to answer for before a bar of international judgment. 

Misrepresentation may be wilful, or it may be unintentional; 
while, in the latter case, it can only.spring from ignorance, and in 
the former from malice. But German journalists who live in England, 
and enjoy at once the hospitality of her sons with the best of 
opportunities for studying their character and institutions, have 
surely just as little cause to be male\ olent towards as to be ill-infofmed 
about them; and, therefore, it is difficult to imagine the motives 
which so often induce them to write about England and Englishmen 
in such a petty, perverse, and aggressive spirit. And the worst 
sinners in this respect are those who purvey prejudice and caricature 
for the Press of the German capital, not for that of the provinces 
which, curiously enough, occupies a Inuch higher level of honesty, 
enterprise, and influence 'than the journals of Berlin. 

In this respect Germany is, perhaps, unique. But then, again, 
too, it is without a rival in the number of its capitals, which persist 
in their stubborn refusal to be merged in the Kaiserstadt on the 
Spree. Berlin h$s not yet become an all-absorbing centre of apt, 
literature, science, politics, and commerce, such as renders London 
the most brain-congested city in the world. As the Empire ha? 
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capitals where art and law, commerce and learning, are more at home 
than in Berlin, so it has also newspapers on the Rhine, the Main, 
and the Elbe which .outshine the journals of the Spree-newspapers 
like the Cologne Gazette (Kdlnische Zeitung )', the’ Frankfurter 
Zeitung, and the Hamburger Ndchrichten. In their methods and 
their spirit of enterprise these journals are more English thai^ any 
others in all the Empire, and are served from the capital by special 
wires, across which are flashed (to the Cologne Gazette at least) 
even more complete reports of the debates in Parliament than appear 
in the Press of Berlin ; and their example is imitated to some extent 
by other provincial prints, in spite of the fact that the Government 
has hitherto always, refused the demand for Press-message rates, 
such as minister to the public good in England, while causing a 
positive loss to the public exchequer. And even the use of the 
telegraph wire from London to Frankfort and Cologne is extensively 
requisitioned at times by the leading journals of these two German 
cities ; while the Press of the capital is content to depend in some 
few cases mainly, and in others exclusively, for its intelligence from 
England, France, and other countries, on the telegrams of 4 Wolffs 
Bureau/ the 4 Reuter s Agency * of Germany. 

And now for a few words touching this peculiar institution, which 
has, perhaps, more claims to be considered the 4 Reptile Press Bureau * 
of Gennany than any other organisation I know of. A ‘Reptile 5 
print, in the ordinary sense of the term, is one which is subsidised 
by the Government to serve its interests. But a subsidy may either 
be paid in money or in' kind, and the latter is the form employed with 
regard to 4 Wolff, * who is salaried by means of patronage on the one 
hand and by privilege on the other. This ])atronage, whereof he is the 
partaker, assumes the shape of special information which is given to 
him for communication to the Press of Germany and of other coun-' 
tries — revelations, denials, rectifications, feelers, ‘booms,’ and the 
like — while his privileges include the right of priority in the despatch 
and receipt of his telegrams, an immense advantage over his news-* 
paper j-wals. In return for these valuable prerogatives, the 4 Wolff* 
News Company binds itself to circulate nothing to the detriment of 
the Government or its repute, to submit questionable matter to the 
judgment of the Foreign Office before disseminating it at home or 
despatching it abroad, and generally to couch the language of its 
telegrams in accordance with the principles of 4 cooking * as under* 
stood and practised in the Imperial cuisine. It w'ill thus be seen that 
a Press which derives by far t the greater part of its best intelligence 
■ — home as well as foreign — from an organisation of this kind may be 
said to be more or less under the thumb of Ithe Government ; and 
that the German Government is thus also able to extend this influ- 
ence over the Press of other lands, especially of England, will be 
understood when it is explained that, according to* the system of 
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international exchange prevailing between the News Agencies of 
various countries, English ‘ Reuter * is only another name for German 
* Wolff.* 4 Reuter * gets his German news mainly* from 4 Wolff,* while* 
the English wants of 4 Wolff,* on the other hand, are supplied by 
‘Reuter,* who has by no means the network of agents all over 
Germany suggested by the sight of his telegrams to the London 
Press from all parts of the Empire. These telegrams, I say, are 
mainly contributed by 1 Wolff ; ’ and touching the chafacter of 4 Wolff/ 
as an independent news-gatherer and transmitter, I think I tune 
already said enough. * 

English writers on German affairs are very fond of referring in 
contemptuous terras to the 4 Reptile Press Bureau ; ’ but I repeat 
that, apart from the News Agency above described, I know of no or- 
ganisation corresponding to the ideas of such writers on the subject ; 
and I think that a residence of over twelve years in the German 
capital would have enabled one to discover such an institution had it 
existed. There is certainly no k Reptile Bureau * that I know of in 
Berlin, though there was once a 4 Reptile Fund * for sudsidising certain 
organs of the Press; and as ]>opular notions on this subject are stilt 
very confused and ’erroneous, I may as well repeat here the explana- 
tion which I have elsewhere offered as to the origin of the term and 
the object of the fund. 

One of the means employed by both of them (i>. the deposed Sovereigns of 
Hesse-Cassel and Hanover) to undo these events (of lbOti) was the maintenance 
of a number of newspapers animated with the bitterest hatred of Prussia, and with 
the soul of falsehood, misrepresentation, and calumny— journals which did all they 
could to set France and Germany by the ears, and thus bring about a convulsion 
that would dismember Prussia, and restore the dibposse*<sed lVmces to their thrones 
It was complimentary to the power of a free Press — which Bismarck has often 
affected to despise — that lie beheld in the fury of these anti-Prussian prints a real 
and imminent danger to the peace of Europe, w hich it behoved him to counteract 
with all promptness and energy. And this he deemed could best be done by fight- 
ing the foe with his own weapons. Having captured the enemy's guns, he was 
quick to turn them against their owners by converting the interest accruing off the 
impounded revenues of the dethroned monarchs into a secret service fund, to be 
applied in watching and frustrating their anti-Prussian activity. It was during the 
debate on this subject that the Chancellor used an expression which has now become 
historical, 4 There is nothing of the spy in my whole nature/ he said ; 4 but I 
think we shall deserve your thanks if we devote ourselves to the pursuit of wicked 
reptiles into their very holes, in order to see what they are about/ Hence the ex- 
pression 4 Reptile Fund/ as applied to the means employed by the Prussian 
Government to combat the opposition of the Guelphs. Gradually tl^&t opposition 
was broken ; but the weapon which broke it was not given up. It continued, in- 
deed, to be wielded by the Government agains^ all who resisted it in the field of 
domestic, and even foreign, politics. But, whereas the term 4 reptile’ was at first 
applied to an anti-Prussian scribe, it afterwards came to be reproachfully used by 
the Opposition of all newspapers and writers subsidised to support the Govern- 
ment itself through thi&k and thin . 1 

t- 

* 1 Prince Bismarck : an Historical Biography . 
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The scandal created some time ago by the revelation (through the 
resentful recluse of Friedrichsruh) that tlie old Emperor had 
awarded Herr von Boetticher, Chief of the Imperial Home Office, 
for* the purpose of having some of his near relatives from financial 
•rain, a very large sum out of some secret source which was suspected 
!>y many to be the Reptile Fund, elicited much public criticism as 
to its private administration ; and the Prussian Parliament, on re- 
assembling, will be asked to pass another bill on the subject. It 
will not, however, be entitled to demand an account. of its previous 
disposal, though it cannot be doubted that much of it Vas employed 
by the ex-Chancellor in his efforts to 4 nobble * the Press both of 
Germany and other countries, as witness the following anecdote. 

To a friend of mihe Bismarck confessed that, for once at least 
m his life, he was completely sold. The late Dr. Schlesinger, who 
will still be remembered by many as the accomplished representative 
in London of the Cologne Gazette , was also the editor of th vEnglische 
Corresponded z , a printed letter of English news which was sub- 
scribed for, in lieu of correspondents of their own, by a great many 
‘ German newspapers. Perceiving the opportunity which was thus 
aftbrded it of influencing public opinion in Germany about English 
affairs, the Prussian Go\ernment offered to buy this London News 
Letter on condition that l)r. Schlesinger remained its editor. But 
though the Doctor pocketed the purchase price (30,000 thalers, or 
about 4,500/.), he declined to alter his style of writing, to the great 
annoyance of Bismarck, who could only draw consolation from the 
proverb, * Once bit ten,. twice shy.* But sometimes the English grapes 
for which the Chancellor longed fell down of th£ir own accord into 
his \ery mouth ; and it has always been matter for exceeding wonder 
to me that a London e\ening paper, still living, should ever have 
been able to survi\e for a single day the blow to its repute involved 
in the revelation (made in a court of law) of its having positively 
offered itself as the unquestioning instrument of Prince Bismarck’s 
policy in return for a consideration — for £ payment in kind.’ That 
i enumeration in money has been extensively practised by the 
Prussian Government in days gone by towards venial prints is not to 
lie doubted ; but ‘ payment in land,* of one form or other, is now, 'I 
fancy, its favourite method of doing business with the journalistic 
(slaves who are ever ready 4 to take their masters humour for a 
warrant.’ 

Any Press Bureau that ever existed in connection with the 
administration of this 4 Reptile Fund ’ (yhich was voted as secret- 
hervice money by the Prussian Diet) has now shrunk to the dimen 7 
fcions of a shabby office with a few petulant and poorly-paid drudge# 
in it that spend their time in snipping out extracts from the, news* 
papers and pasting them on to foolscap sheets for the inspection of 
the Emperor and his various Ministers, who thereupqp issue xectifi- 
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cations or denials, as the case may be, through * Wolff’ or some 
other more purely official channel. The only thing I know of in the 
shape of a regular f Press Bureau/ as popularly conceived, is embocjied 
in the duties of several functionaries attashed to the various Ministries 
in Berlin. One of these, deriving his inspiration from the Home 
Office, spends his time in diffusing the higher light thus acquired 
throughout the darker regions of the provinces. This he does 
by means of the local Kreis-Bldtter (Journaux (V4.rrondAssement)\ 
each of which — and there are hundreds, if not thousands, of such 
guides to the blind — is made to insert the leading article or the 
letter of his composition thrown off in Berlin, and furnished gratis to 
the local editors. For ought not popular education to be free? 
And who should set the example in this respect, if not Prussia ? At 
the same time, the staff of the Foreign Office includes an analogous 
personage, whose function it is to survey the contents of the world's 
Press fronfc China to Peru, with a special eye to that of France and 
Russia, and to act as the connecting link between the Imperial 
Government and the foreign correspondents, though I never heard, 
of any of them ’who ever got much from him but denial and mis- 
direction. 

It is the emanations of this gentleman’s pen— at once deft and 
disciplined — which furnish to the semi-official prints so many entre- 
filets and communiques that are at once seized upon and telegraphed 
to all the four winds as the 4 opinions of the German Press.’ ( )f 
these prints, the ex-Chan cellor’s fa^ ourite mouthpiece was the Norik 
German Gazette , of which he once remarked that it always kindly 
1 placed a blank sheet of paper at his disposal/ on which he could 
write anything he liked. And no one could have made an ampler 
exercise of the discretionary power thus accorded him. Frequently 
used for the purpose of assertion, aggression, revelation, and insinua- 
tion, the ex-Chancellor’s ‘ body-organ ’ was yet essentially an instru- 
ment of denial, which carried the mind back to the very beginnings 
of English journalism — to ‘ The English Afercurie, Published* by 
Authoritie for the Prevention of False Reports/ in the dayc of the 
Spanish Armada. For about a quarter of a century the North 
German Gazette has acted as a sort of fugleman, or rather, perhaps, 
as bugleman, to the whole German Press, and in its time it has given 
out more texts for journalistic sermonising than any other single 
agency — texts which frequently had the effect of setting all the 
scribblers of the Fatherland by the ears. For I never yet heard of a 
race of political writers who panted to prey upon each other so much 
as German journalists ; and many a harvest of dragon’s teeth has 
Cadmus-Bismarck sown amongst them with his manipulations of 
public opinion through the medium of his mouthpiece in the 
Wilhelmstrasse. 

But tilings in this respect have changed a little for the better 
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since the Prince was succeeded by General ,Caprivi, wbo prefers 
to use the Beicksanzeiger, or official 4 Gazette/ as the means 'of 
making matter-of-fact communications to the outer world. The 
French, suspicious and irascible creatures that they are, used to be 
kept in a chronic state of irritation by the effusions in the German 
Press which they ascribed to 4 M. de Bismarck,’ and it was seldom, 
indeed, that we did not have a rancorous newspaper-feud of some 
sort or. other raging between Berlin and Paris on the one hand, or 
between St. Petersburg and Berlin on the other. But it must be 
wiid that the Press relations between these capitals have improved 
greatly since Prince Bismarck gave place to a Chancellor who has no 
old scores to pay off, who believes that more can be accomplished by 
blandness than by bullying, and whose first act almost, on taking 
office, was to announce his determination to discard all the Jack-in- 
the-box machinery of journalism which had brought so much dis- 
credit upon the political methods of his predecessor. This 
improvement in the Press methods affecting the foreign relations of 
Germany also extends to the spherft of purely domestic politics, which 
is now a very much less noisy and strifeful arena than it used to be, 
m spite of the persistence of the Opposition. But the word 4 Opposi- 
1 ion ’ reminds me that I must now proceed to deal, however briefly* 
with a very important branch of my subject. 

Bismarck once (in 1862) ascribed the prevailing spirit of oppo- 
sition to the Government — i.e. himself — to the fact that 4 the Press 
had mostly fallen into the hands of Jews and men who had failed in 
life’ (the 4 proletariat of passmen,’ complained of by the present 
Emperor at the Educational Conference referred to at the beginning 
of this article) ; and even l^assalle contemptuously referred to the 
journalists of his time as 4 a pack of fellows {Bands von Menschen) 
too lazy to work and too illiterate to be the schoolmasters of children/ 
But why, it may be asked, should the fact of a -man’s being a Jew 
incline him to side with the Opposition, and to throw in his lot with 
men who have failed in their careers ? Well, it is a difficult question ; 
but in (^ermany, at least, there is the incontrovertible fact that the 
Opposition Press, to a very large extent, is manned, by Jews, who 
cause the Government more bother and bitterness than any other 
of its public critics. 

It has been asserted by Mr. Goldwin Smith that 4 the Jew every- 
where eats out the core of nationality;’ and whatever amount of 
indignant denial this thesis may have provoked among the Hebrews 
of England, where the Semite is altogether a very different person 
from what he is in other countries, it must be admitted, I thinV, • 
that there is some considerable truth in the assertion as applied at 
least to Germany. It would be preposterous of anyone to dRwn 
that the German Jew is a patriot in the sense that a PMsalaa 
Junker, of proud and ancient lineage, is such, or that* Bleiehroder 
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is entitled to claim the same rank in this respect as a Bismarck* 
Look how, when impecunious Russia recently appealed to*the finan- 
ciers of Berlin— -who are Jews to a 'man, including the bankers who 
lately burst up and blew their brains out — for another big loan, 
- several Hebrew firms, thinking only of their own interest, hastened 
to declare their readiness to accommodate these inveterate borrowers 
on the Neya, although all Gentile Germany was loud in its angry 
protest against such a transaction as one that was only calculated to 
furnish its waiting foes with the sinews of future war. It is true 
that Isaac of York, the prototype of all these Hebrew lenders and 
usurers, advanced to the Disinherited Knight the wherewithal, in 
the shape of a steed and personal armour, to enable him to enter the 
lists at Ashby. But Ivanhoe went into these lists for the express 
purpose of quelling the pride of the Norman knights, who were 
the truculent oppressors of Isaac and his race ; whereas these co- 
religionists of his at Berlin were positively fain to lend millions 
of money, not only to the political antagonists of their adored 
country, but also to the pitiless persecutors of millions of their 
own kith and kin. Was this either patriotic or 'humane? 

In view of such velleities on the pait of German Jews, it is surely 
not to be wondered at if their critics declare that such transactions 
are only conceivable on the assumption that the international idea 
is predominant in them, and that, at heart, they regard themselves 
much more as citizens of the world than of any jmrtieular State. 

The true German thinks, with Tennyson, ‘ that man's the best 
cosmopolite who loves his nati\e country best/ but argues that the 
Jew contents himself with the motto. 4 Ubi bene, ibi pairin' 
The very grandeur of the Jews, as a race, springs from the fact 
that, in spite of its dispersion and persecution, it has preserved 
entire its unity of thought and of action up to the present time ; 
and therefore it is simply absurd to speak of the Semitic element in 
Germany, which has not yet undergone anything like the same 
process of assimilation as in England, as identical in point of aspira- 
tions and interest with the rest of the nation. It may be, that the 
Germans proj^r, as a people, ha\ e not yet reached so advanced a 
stage in the process of social and intellectual evolution as the Jews 
among them, who are the inheritors of a much older, and perhaps 
even a higher civilisation. But this circumstance only lends all the 
greater force to the friction which must thus necessarily arise between 
and divide the two race*. The English Jew is a comparatively 
unobtrusive and unobjectionable citizen, because, having now com- 
passed most of the personal liberties be longed for, he has settled 
down to the quiet and systematic making of money and other con- 
genial pursuits. But it is very different in Germany, where the 
process of the Jew’s civil and social emancipation is by no means 
complete, and where, in consequence, he continues to be a militant 
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and disturbing force. It is very difficult for bim to be perfectly 
liappy and contented in a purely military State, where the problem 
which is ever before the mind of the Government is : how to com- 
bine the highest measure of personal welfare and political liberty 
with the greatest degree of national security; and, if English 
poUticians would only reflect on the enormous difficulty of solving 
hucIi a problem to the satisfaction of fifty millions of subjects, they 
would surely be a little more charitable sometimes in their criticisms 
of the ways of German statesmen, and insist less rigorously that 
foreign countries should be ruled according to the model of their 
own. 

But while a military State is by no means the civic ideal of the 
Jew, whom it forces into the paths of political agitation and even of 
anarchy (as witness the Hebrew element in the ranks of the* Social 
Democrats), it brings him compensation of an ample enough kind 
in other respects, seeing that it tends^ to offer him a monopoly 
of the sources of wealth and of the means of influencing public 
opinion. The great predominance of the Jews in Berlin and else- 
where in Germany is, in my opinion, due to a very simple main 
cause, though an explanation of the curious phenomenon has often 
been a.sked for. It is not altogether that the Jew is a cleverer and 
shrewder man than the German ; but the best brain and brawn of 
the German nation is now absorbed into the various services of 
the State- especially the army — from which the Jew is rigidly 
excluded (I mean from the officer career), not by law. but by custom 
and racial prejudice, and -consequently the Hebrews have it all their 
own way in the money-making and power-acquiring walks of life. 
Your ‘ high-well-born* German disdains to tread these paths, pre- 
ferring the service of the State in some form or other where individual 
character and initiative are lost in devotion to public duty ; whereas 
the Jew consoles himself for the lack of competitive opportunities 
on these lines by surrendering himself, heart and soul, to pursuits 
where the individual is everything and the State nothing. As a 
consequeiyc of this segregation of theirs — broadly speaking — from 
the ordinary w’ays of their Gentile compatriots, they have practically 
acquired a monopoly of all the Bourses of Germany, all the theatres, 
and all the Press, no less in its daily than in its other forms. 
The chief financiers, the chief musicians, the chief actors, the chief 
journalists, the chief novelists, are all men of Semitic mould and 
Semitic mind. * 

It is quite absurd to speak of modern German literature. There 
is. practically speaking, no such thing ; but there is a Jewish lite- 
rature written in the German language, which fe a totally different 
matter. The real, literature of modem Germany is expressed in 
the German army, and in the record of its great achievements. It 
will scarcely be believed, but the late Count Moltkg anti bis pupils, 
You XXX— No. 178 3 M 
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apart from their professional merit as soldiers, were positively the 
sole prose authors of classical worth in all G-ermany. And here 
I bethink me of a very fine thing that was once said of Frederick the 
Great (by one of -Kotzebue’s characters in the King's Lieutenant), 
which will illustrate the difference I wish to draw between a real 
Teutonic literature and a Semitic literature expressed in German. 
The great Frederick, as is known to all, very much affected French, 
which was the language of his German thoughts as set forth in his 
voluminous ‘'oeuvres.* But one at least of the chief masterpieces of 
these * oeuvres ’ was written in the true German character, which the 
French-speaking king ongra\ ed with steel on the backs of the French 
themselves at Kossbach. And so it is, again, with the Germany of 
to-day, whose best and truest sons are more concerned to achieve 
excellence with the sword than with the pen, which is meanwhile 
accordingly surrendered to the Jews. 

Certainly, too, the Jews make a very diligent use of it in their 
own interest, and it must be admitted that they are bom journalists 
of a certain type. Your German proper has no natural bent for 
modem journalism, being slow, honest, veracious, and scrupulous; 
whereas the Jew, while not exactly disfigured by the reverse of those 
qualities, enjoys an easy self-assurance, a fondness for the necessary 
backdoor and subterranean methods of his craft, a thick-skinned 
indifference to snubs, a keen scent for sensation, a facile power of 
composition, and an ingenious capacity for combination that some 
would call sheer inventiveness, which eminently fit him for certain 
posts" on the Press. That English newspaper proprietors, too, yrere 
quick to discover these suitable qualities in the Hebrew journalist 
seems to be proved by the fact that most of the great London dailies 
are represented both in Vienna and Berlin by German or Austrian 
Jews. I do not mention this reproachfully, but only in a spirit of 
due classification, and as another curious proof of the growing 
predominance of the Semitic race in certain walks of foreign 
journalism. And as much, if not most, of what passes for modern 
' German literature ’ is only German in t^e sense that Frederick the 
Great’s works were contributions to the mass of French culture and 
expression, so a great deal of the ‘ Press opinion ’ which is telegraphed 
to. London and other capitals as ‘ German’ is not in reality German 
at all, but only * Jewish,’ and the two things' are as distinct as the 
Suez Canal is different from the Baltic Canal. 

When Lord Beaconsfield went to Berlin for the Congress he was’ 
made the object of so much panegyric on the part of the Press as 
to lead his English countrymen to suppose that all Germany had 
'enthused ’itself fof him and his methods to an extent which even 
eclipsed the honour paid to the Duke of Wellington in Prussia after 
Waterloo. But the real fact of the matter was that this ‘ Disraeli 
boom ’ resulted to a very great extent from the circumstance that he 
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was caught up by the multitudes of his own clannish race who man the 
German Press, and .thjis kicked up into a sort of hallelujah-heroism 
which Disraeli himself had been the first to wonder jt, and which even 
Bismarck found a little out of keeping with his own honest admira- 
tion for our English Premier. Far be it from me to insinuate that 
the champion of 4 imperium et Ubertas / the statesman who brought 
home to us from Berlin 4 peace with honour/ was not worftiy of all 
praise at the handfc of Berlin journalists, whether German or Jew. I 
have only instanced his particular case to show how the Press of 
tier many can manufacture opinion yrtych. is not truly German at 
all, as well as to make it clear to Englishmen that there are others 
than encroaching PapaWsts who have most decidedly established an 
imperium in ivtperio within the borders of the Fatherland. 

Charles Lowe. 


•3 M 2 
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It is to be feared that it is hopeless and almost impossible to stimu- 
late or maintain public interest in Irish matters ; still at the close of 
a Parliament, of which the principal duty has been the Reification of 
Ireland by corrective and remedial legislation, it may be permitted 
to review generally and not too closely the Irish legislation of the 
past session, and then to draw attention to the proposed legislation 
for the ensuing one, especially with regard to the fears that arc- 
entertained by a certain section of the Tnionist party, and to the 
hopes which are raised in the breasts of the (iladstonian or Home Rule 
secedersfrom the Liberal party, as to the reform of Irish local go\ em- 
inent. There can be no doubt that the Land Purchase Act, in so far 
as .the main financial provisions go, is the last word of the Imperial 
Parliament, and it is improbable that more generous terms will be 
offered by any future Parliament, though it may be confidently 
expected that the Act will be kept alive bv creation or reissue of land 
stock when the present limited amount has been absorbed ; and no 
one who is in any way interested in IrLh land, be he landlord or 
occupying tenant, can or should cavil at any precautions taken to 
safeguard the British taxpayer's pocket. The \ery stringency of such 
precautions is the best guarantee of the continuance of the policy of 
the Purchase Acts in the future, so long as public confidence i$ main- 
tained by the punctual and certain repayment of the rent-charges. 
In all human probability the safeguards against wilful repudiation 
are absolutely certain, as, over and alx>ve the security of the guarantee 
deposit, which has to be found in most cases by the vendor, there L 
also the provision, suggested by Mr. Chamberlain, by which a general 
county liability is created through the possible impounding of the 
Imperial contributions tji aid of local institutions, and the consequent 
pressure of Ideal public opinion on wilful defaulters. And so far a< 
disaster or temporary misfortune special to an individual is concerned, 
it will probably be fully covered by the self-insurance which by Clause 
8 he is compelled to provide for the first five years of the term of 
rent-charge. Some doubt is felt by gentlemen of large experience in 
the working of previous Purchase Acts as to whether these self- 
insurance provisions may not deter some of the smaller occupiers 
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from entering into negotiations fbr purchase, but it is more than pro- 
bable that any such hesitation will be neutralised by the operation 
of Clause 11, especiajly of section 3, subsection (6). Though the 
foregoing provisions of the Act are of admirable conception and 
simplicity, it is to be regretted that the Government insisted on de- 
taining clauses to provide against general agricultural distress, in face 
of the almost nominal rent-charges which will have to bp. paid for 
forty-nine years. „ It is greatly to be feared that these clauses will 
give a handle to spurious agitation and the manufacture of bogus 
■distress in any year when the harvest might happen to be below an 
average. The levy also on a rent-charge of five shillings per cent., in 
•excess of what is required to repay principal and interest, will create 
probably a sense of grievance out of proportion to the tax itself. So 
far as the primary object is concerned, as an extra security to the 
public, it is of infinitesimal value ; and as to the secondary object, it 
will be felt as a great hardship by an pccupier living in a portion 
•of a county in which there may be an ample provision of labourers’ 
•cottages, if he becomes aware that the tax levied upon him ir applied 
*o provide cottages in a remote district of the county in which he 
lias no interest. It is to be regretted also that the Government, 
refused to accept a clause which it is believed would have been ap- 
proved of by all sections of Irishmen who are really interested in the 
prosperity of t he count ry . It was proposed that an occupier, by voluntary 
.agreement with his landlord, might through the operation of the Act 
be enabled to fine down his rent in perpetuity to half the normal 
amount. The advantage of the proposals, which have long been advo- 
cated by Mr. James Wilson and Dr. Traill, would have been that a 
larger number of actual owners of land might be established at h far 
smaller demand on the land stock. The security to the State would 
have been as great or greater, and, as the clause would probably be 
mainly put in operation on those estates on which the proprietors 
had heretofore been resident, it would have offered some inducement 
to that class to continue in the country, as they would still retain a 
large }>aitf of the influence they had hitherto been entitled to. They 
would still be in possession of mineral and forestry rights, which it is 
<o much to the public advantage should not be frittered away amongst 
n multitude of owners. They would also be liable to local duties, 
which can only be efficiently performed with the co-operation and 
, assistance of a leisured and cultivated class. , 

It is not too much to say that a great* and serious blot on the 
Bill is the new constitution of the Land Commission, especially with 
regard to the hearing* of appeals hi fair rent or sanctioning advances 
in purchase cases. Although the Land Commission is by Clause 28 
made perpetual, /my of the lay commissioners /ire removable for 
specific causes at the discretion of.the Lord Chancellor, 86 that it is 
not an exaggeration to say that not only the first appointments, but 
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the tenure of officetalso, of the lay 9 commissioners would be subject 
to the yrhims or the policy of the political party in power for the 
time being. It is a very open secret that the judges of the Irish 
Bench had expressed their willingness, if required, to perform the 
duties of the High Court of the Land Commission, and it is more than 
probable that the Government was in possession of the offer of the 
judges when framing the Bill. Clatises were proposed in the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill in the House of Lords which would have 
provided for the addition of two judges to the Land Commission, one 
of whom would have been the present Land Judge. The Commission 
would then have consisted of three judges (the Land Judge, the 
present Judicial Commissioner, and one judge, to be selected), and the 
four actual lay commissioners who would have acted as assessors to 
the judicial members of the Commission on the hearing of any 
appeals arising on cases in their respective departments. As the final 
decisions of the Land Courts are of an importance in Ireland trans- 
cending those of the ordinary Courts of Law, it is not too much to 
say that the present composition of the Court cannot inspire nor 
does it deserve public confidence. Xo one can desire to cast any 
reflection on the ability or honour of the gentlemen who at present 
hold the position of lay commissioners; but, owing to their want of 
judicial experience and the possible insecurity of their tenure of office, 
it is impossible that the qualities of weight and finality can attach 
to their decisions — qualities which are inherent to the decisions 
delivered by persons of a permanent and judicial rank. It is in this 
direction, principally that the Land Purchase Act of 1891 will require 
alteration and amendment, which will be most assuredly called for by 
experience of the working of the Court. There is one other portion 
of the Act which is worthy of all praise, and which through the 
operation of a 4 Congested Districts Board 9 will endeavour to per- 
manently relieve or alleviate the normal condition of misery and 
distress existing in that small area of Ireland lying along the western 
sea-board* In so far as it is now projjosed to abandon the method of 
haphazard grants in aid, and for the first time proceed in a systematic 
manner, the attempt must command public interest and sympathy. 
It is to be hoped, however, that in all attempts at emigration to the 
Dominion of Canada the current will be directed to the fertile inlets 
and valleys leading up from the coast of British Columbia, where the 
climate and general agricultural conditions are far more suitable to 
the lymphatic population of the West of Ireland and the Western High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland than the plains of Manitoba and the 
North-western Territories, with their long and rigorous winters. 

The Land Commission has 'ipso motu assumed the. duty of 
collecting and publishing agricultural statistics, and, provided that 
the Commission acts in subordination to.the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and places its' information at the disposal of that department, it is 
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probable that a large amount of valuable work] may be done. It 
Would be a grievous mistake, however, to establish under the authority 
of the Land Commission a separate department of Agriculture for 
Ireland ; there would be a dknger, having regard especially to the 
Irish cattle trade, if the two departments for Great Britain and Ire- 
land clashed, that the interests of the weaker country would go to 
the wall. 

Two of the other Acts relating to Ireland passed last session are 
of comparatively small importance. One, relating to turbary, em- 
powers the Land Commission to acquire and manage turfrbogs in the 
interests of adjoining occupiers ; the other, a Redemption of Rent 
Act, enables occupiers under a perpetuity rent either to redeem 
their holdings or to come under the operation of the Land Act of 
1881, thus removing the very last of the exemptions from that Act. 
Not the least of the work performed by the Unionist Government 
lia«- been the removal of the artificial restrictions by which that 
mi\cliie\ous piece of legislation was surrounded; and it may be con- 
fidently expected that some at least of the evil effects it has caused 
and engendered may be neutralised, if not obliterated, by the greatest 
work of the present Parliament, the Purchase Aot # <5f 1891. 

The fourth Irish Act of Parliament of last session — the Local 
Registration of Title Act — was perhaps overshadowed by the promi- 
nence given to the Purchase Act ; in itself it is an important, even 
a momentous, piece of legislation, probably more far-reaching in its 
influence on future legislation of a similar character for England and 
Scotland than would be’ at first supposed. It is unfortunate perhaps 
t hat the importance of such legislation was not fully recognised by 
the framers of the Act, the ostensible cause and reason of which would 
appear to be that it should only be supplementary to the Purchase 
Acts of 1885 and 1891, and not as a means to the general simplifica- 
tion of the transfer of all kinds of landed property and registration of 
encumbrances thereon. The Act only requires one kind of compul- 
sory registration, viz. by purchasers of holdings transferred under the 
Purchase Acts of 1885 and 1891 ; registration of all other description 
of properties or mortgages is purely voluntary. But perhaps a greater 
proof of the small importance attached to this Act by the Government 
was the fact that no attempt was made to create a central authority 
,to which all cases of uncertain title could be referred for inspection 
and decision from the local or county offices. The first appoint- 
ment as ‘ Registrar of Titles 5 was conferred on the gentleman who 
has up to the present held the post of principal officer in the Record 
of Title Office, a -strictly subordinate department under the Lend 
Judge. Further; the gentleman who now occupies that post, not only 
is entitled, but if-he were under the ordinary Civil-Service rules would 
very shortly be required, to retire from office ; he is also reported to 
have expressed up to a very short time back the Very g reatest 
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hostility to the whole principle of registration of title ; it can only 
be hoped that during the short time during which he will be enabled 
to bold the office he will be actuated by all the proverbial zeal *of 
a convert. There is one detail of importance which should be 
-provided for. • In Clauses 55 and 56, directions are given that 
boundaries of estates and holdings shall be marked on the Ordnance 
maps. It is to be ho})ed that considerations of economy will not bo 
allowed to present accelerated progress being made with the 25- 
-inch survey for Ireland. Not only is this of the Utmost import- 
ance to the proper working of the Land Purchase and Registration 
of Titles Acts ; but, having regard to the fact that the survey of 
England on this scale is almost completed, there can be little reason 
why the full strength of the Ordnance Survey Department should not 
be devoted to the completion of the survey of Ireland. 

Too much perhaps of this paper has been devoted to the 
question of legislation in connection with the land, but the ques- 
tion of the proper housing and accommodation of the labourer 
is so closely bound up with the final solution of the land ques- 
tion that it is permissible to call attention to what may still be 
done in this direction. It is true that the class of agricultural 
labourers in Ireland is not large as compared with the same class in 
England or Scotland, and it is also the case that much lias been done 
through the operation of the Labourers’ Cottages Acts to iinpro\ e 
their condition, though in some cases it is to be feared that the Acts 
have been made use of to gratify spite and to cause annoyance to 
well-affected and industrious occupiers of land. It is probable aho 
that boards of guardians will in the future find it difficult to fulfil 
the duties of landlords in keeping the cottages in prbper repair and in 
the punctual’ collection of rent. It would be well to amend the Acts 
so far as to enable the cottages and plots of land, when built and 
fenced jn, to be offered for sale at cost price, firstly to the original 
owners of the land or their representatives, secondly to the occupier 
of thfe farm on which they are placed, and thirdly, by open sale, to the 
public at large; and provisions might be incorporated ''into the 
existing sanitary Acts to compel the immediate landlord of any 
cottage occupied by a bond~fide agricultural labourer, not only to put 
the cottage itself into a proper condition as to accommodation and 
sanitary requirements, but also to provide and properly fence off a 
piece of land in close proximity to the cottage, not less than a quarter 
of an acre or more than one acre in extent, the rent of the whole not 
to exceed the statutory rent or rent-charge of the holding, plus five 
per cent, on th? value of the cottage and outbuildings. 

There can be no greater illustration of the success of the Irish 
administration of the Government than that it is possible to propose 
an Irish Local Government Bill as the principal measure for next 
session. Allusion has been made at the beginning of this article to 
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the fears of a section of the Unionist party and the hopes of the 
Gladstonians with respect to the working of Buch a measure. Those 
fears and hopes maybe said to be actuated by the same surmise, that 
the new county boards will be mainly political bodies whose principal 
object will be the furtherance of Home Rule ; that in Consequence 
they will neglect the legitimate business of local administration, and 
will lose no opportunity of oppressing the loyal and weU-ailfected 
occupiers ; but Such neglect of duties and abuse of powers can well be 
checked by an automatic control or revision by superior authority of 
the proceedings of the new bodies, and although in some two or 
three counties it is possible that advantage may be taken bf'the 
facilities for gratifying private spite and continuing a factious agi- 
tation, still it is probable that if those who have a real stake in the 
counties, and have hitherto taken a share in local administration, con- 
tinue to offer their services and experience to the public, not only in 
Ulster but in a large majority of the counties in the other three 
provinces, local business will be conducted with as great a sense of 
public duty as in England and Scotland, and as efficiently almost as 
it lia«* hitherto been done by the grand juries. 

But notwithstanding all these perhaps too sailguine expectations 
it will be asked, and fairly enough, whether the moment’is opportune, 
whether Ireland is sufficiently pacified, and whether the Govern- 
ment is absolutely and specifically pledged to produce and attempt 
to pass such a measure before the expiration of the present Parlia- 
ment. It may suffice to call’attention to a debate in the House of 
Commons on the 26th’ of April, 1888, on the second reading of a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland brought in by Mr. Carew, M.P. The 
Chief Secretary in the course of the debate spoke as follows : 

Even body w ishes that Ireland and England should be put on a footing of abso- 
lute equality with regard to legislative enactments, but what is equality ? 'Equality 
of treatment implies similarity of conditions. 

And he further said : 

But*I am not one of those who think that the present condition of things need 
necessarily be of long continuance. I do not believe that any society qan long 
•continue in the state of social warfare which now prevails in Ireland. I look for- 
ward, not merely with hope but with something like confidence, to the restoration 
of law and order and peactf in Irelund. . . . 'When that time comes, and I do not 
see why it should be long delayed, 1 shall be one of the first to aid in carrying out 
that equality which we all desire to see. 9 

And in the course of the debate Mr. Chamberlain, commenting on the 

Chief SJecretaiy’s speech, said : 

• • • 

I should not vote against the Bill comfortably if I believed the Speech of the 
right honourable gentleman the Chief Secretary was intended to 'declare. aaHhe 
policy of the Government, the indefinite postponement of the consideration of this 
question. B * * s • 
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* It can hardly be denied that amongst the masses of the Irish 
agricultural population social warfare is almost at an end; the collapse 
everywhere of the Plan of Campaign, notwithstanding the frantib 
efforts of professional agitators, prgves this fact clearly ; and Mr. 
Balfour, as leader of the House of Commons, may justly claim that ' 
the time has come to ‘ carry out that equality ’ to which he looked 
forward as the reward of his performance of duty as Chief Secretary 
in restoring law and order, and ameliorating the conditions of life 
amongst the masses of the people. But it cannot be denied that at 
first sight the task of framing such a measure will appear to be dif- 
ficult,* insomuch as, while it will transfer the fiscal powers and duties 
of the present grand juries to elective bodies,- it will be absolutely 
necessary to provide adequate security for the property and rights of 
the larger ratepayers ; but it will probably be found that the task will 
proVe to be easier than at first supposed. The existing system of 
local administration in Ireland is far simpler than what was in force 
in England and Scotland prior to the establishment of County 
Councils. In Ireland the main fiscal duties of the grand juries have 
been the erection and care of public buildings, and the construction 
and maintenance of bridges and main roads ; almost all other duties, 
sanitary or otherwise, have been performed by the poor-law board*. 
There has not been, as in England, a number of separate bodies with 
overlapping districts and conflicting authority. Although it might 
be necessary to transfer some of the duties of the j>oor-law boards to 
the new County Councils, still it maybe assumed that the Councils 
would in the first instance take over the present work of the grand 
juries; but it would he of great public ad\antage to take this oppor-* 
tunity of still further simplifying the local machinery by bringing 
the Councils and Union boards into clo.^er relations and making them, 
so to speak, independent, and thus consolidate country life. 

In the first place, it w6uld be uece^ary to bring within the 
boundaries of the counties the outer boundaries of the several Poor- 
law Unions, and generally to redistribute within the counties the 
areas of the various Unions. The chief difficulty in carrying Mi is out 
would be, how to deal with the workhouses and public buildings of a 
Union that now overlaps the border, w'hen those buildings are on the 
very verge of a county. This would not be an insuperable difficulty ; 
the buildings, being mostly well-constructed* and of a good design, 
could be made of use if converted into provincial industrial schools, * 
reformatories, or asylums; and in the event of their not being utilised 
for public purposes, they would probably find a ready sale to charitable 
institutions or Religious bodies. The boards governing the. Unions 
would continue as at 'present to administer poor relief and control 
sanitary business. « In the possible event of primary education 
becoming compulsory, and if a greater proportion of the cost is 
thrown upon the rates, these boards might become the school boards 
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for all schools within their respective Unions* delegating the actual 
management to tjhe several dispensary committees. In order to meet 
the increased expenditure which the foregoing or any analogous pro- 
positions, if carried into effect, would throw upon the rates, relief 
might be obtained by powers being given to County Councils or 
Unions to levy the assessed taxes on carriages and armorial bearings, 
which are not now paid by persons resident in Ireland ; there might 
also be a tax on carriages kept for hire, and an increased dog tax, and 
the horse tax might be reimposed in the shape of a lax on geldings 
and unsound stallions over live years old. This last tax would in- 
directly promote and encourage horse-breeding, for which the climate 
and soil of Ireland ia so well suited, and which is in danger of dying 
out, owing to the stoppage of hunting in so many parts of the 
country. The existing Presentment Sessions should be abolished, 
and the baronial areas for all administrative and rating purposes, and 
the work performed at those sessions should be taken over by the 
guardians of the Unions, which would therefore, with their dependent 
dispensary committees, become the sole subdivisions of the county 
for all purposes of local administration. 

The boards of guardians, as at present constituted, are composed 
of a fixed number of elected members and an equal number of ex- 
officio members, selected according to certain rules from among the 
body of magistrates owning property within the Union. These ex- 
officio guardian**, besides having the right to sit upon the boards, 
have in common with other ^ratepayers of the Unions the right to 
vote for the election *of guardians under a common restriction as to 
a maximum number of votes. The ex-officio guardians, it is well 
understood, represent the owners of property within the Unions, and 
though their present influence on the boards may seem out of pro- 
portion, it should be remembered that it is not excessive when 
account is taken of the fact that they pay not only the whole rates on 
property in their own hands, but that they return to the tenants half 
the rates on holdings valued at over 4 1 ., and the whole of the rates 
on holdings valued at under 4 1 . It has been calculated that the 
rates that owners of property have hitherto paid amount to five- 
eighths of the total rate, but this is probably a very low estimate. 

Though their right therefore, at present, both legally and morally, 
to exercise the powers conferred* upon them is 'indisputable and not 
out of proportion to their liability to contribute to the rate, still it 
would be better to abolish the ex-officio* representation on the board 
of guardians, and with it the invidious distinction between the 
owners and occupiers of land, and for this purpose the occupier, 
whether rated at above or b£low 42. valuation, should be solely liable 
for and pay the whole rate, a proportionate reduction being made 
from any rent he may have to pay to a landlord on an average >of the 
rates struck for the previous five, ten, or fifteen yean ; and then the 
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voting power of all ratepayers without distinction should be in pro^ 
portion to and commensurate with the rates they.are liable for and 
ultimately pay. 

As these boards are constituted solely for administrative purposes, 
representation should follow taxation in the most complete form. In 
order to qualify every payer of rates, the fairest method would be 
to found the principle not so much on the valuation as on the 
actual payment by a certain date of the joint rate struck for both 
county and poor-law purposes, each 1Z. or part of 1Z. over 10s. to 
carry one vote up to 51., each succeeding 51. or part of 51. over 60s. 
to carry a further vote ; and as it will be proposed further on that 
the county and poor rate should be collected at the same time and 
on the same warrant, it will be evident that few or none of the occu- 
piers of land will be deprived of the power of voting ; there would 
be no difficulty even under the ballot in this method of voting, as 
papers could be issued carrying twenty, ten, or five votes. Non-resi- 
dent ratepayers also should be entitled to vote by proxy. It is 
possible that objection may be taken to these suggestions as being 
too much at variance with the legislation relating to local government 
in England and Scotland, and it might be more advisable as an 
alternative to adopt the principle of minority representation by so re- 
arranging the electoral divisions of a Union that each would be repre- 
sented by three guardians, no ratejiayer to have the power to vote for 
more than two. It should always be borne in mind that in Ireland 
there is not that great difference in wealth and influence that exists 
in England and Scotland, and property is, so to say, more graduated. 
The national industry being mainly agricultural, the interests of all 
occupiers are almost entirely identical, a fact that will become more 
evident as the number of small freeholders is increased through the 
operation of the Purchase Acts. 

The boards of guardians being thus constituted solely of elected 
guardians, it is proposed that they should, at their first meeting after 
election, proceed to co-opt, according to a scale to be fixed, from 
among their own members, delegate*, to the County Council^ The 
guardians of the several Unions within the county, having been them- 
selves elected by the ratepayers, would obviously be fully qualified to 
aelect the most fitting persons to represent their Unions on the central 
County Councils. 

As the Councils and the Unions would then be brought into close 
relations, it would be no longer necessary to levy the county and 
poor rates separately. 

On a precept being forwarded to a Union for the amount required 
for county works within each electoral division, the sum required, 
together with that fpr Union purposes, could be raised on one rate, 
to be collected on the same system by which county rates are usually 
collected at present, viz. by contract, the collector being liable for the 
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wholq sum for which warrants are placed in ,his hands, any default 
being at hip own and his sureties’ risk alone. This process might be 
reversed by transferring the collection of the whole rate to the staff 
of the County Council. 

The most difficult detail in connection with the reform of Irish 
local government is the question of the method and amount of con- 
trol over the proceedings of local bodies which should be exercised by 
superior authority. It is possible that in some few counties the new 
councils, following the notorious examples of a few ^poor-law boards, 
may attempt to abuse their powers, neglect legitimate business, and 
oppress persons who rightly or wrongly might be for the time objects 
of popular disjike. As it is absolutely necessary that this controlling 
power should be certain and automatic, and as the Local Government 
Hoard, which lia^ hitherto exercised this control, is often dilatory 
in action, and from its constitution not sufficiently independent of 
parli ament ary and public opinion, it would he better that all cases of 
alleged neglect of duty or misconduct on the i>art of a Council or 
Vnion board should be brought before the two Judges of Assize when 
going circuit, with whom might sit for the purpose the county 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, or a Queen' ^ Counsel of a certain stand- 
ing, and with this court should rest the power of awarding pecuniary 
damages to any person aggrie\ed, and in extreme cases the duty of 
recommending to the Secretary for Ireland the suspension for a time 
of the offending local body. It is important also that the new councils 
should not ha\e jurisdiction o\er cases of malicious injury, as these 
bodies might he composed of ]>ersbns too closely interested* in the 
cases in dispute. They should be left as now with the grand juries, 
subject to the liat of the Judge of As>ize, and any amount awarded 
should be compulsorily levied by the County Council. 

It may not be out of place here to appeal to those gentlemen who 
have up to the present done their duty, whether as grand jurors or 
poor-law guardians, to continue their services to the public under 
the altered conditions of local government, whatever they may be. 
It is giore than probable that, if they have the courage to come forward 
and endeavour to exercise their influence in the conduct of public 
business in the respective localities, they will earn the support and 
respect of their neighbours of all ranks, notwithstanding any diver- 
gence of political opinions. 

The foregoing suggestions are made not with a view to create or 
uphold any class or ascendency. A large and generous measure for 
assisting the occupiers of land to purchase their holdings having- 
become law, they Will, if the principle of graduated representation in 
proportion to taxation is fully carried out,. 9 find additional induce- 
ments to increase their stake in the country and to attain that 
prosi>erity which it is the object of all well-wishers of Ireland they 
should be possessed of. • * • t 
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It may be pennitted before leaving the Subject of local govern* 
ment to mention one further argument in favour of an early solution 
of the question. If County Councils are once established and in word- 
ing order, it may fairly be asked what possible duties would be left 
for a Home Rule Parliament to perform, even if the Gladstonian 
party were placed in power after the ensuing election and in a 
position to establish such a Parliament. It may bo assumed that, 
following the precedent* of 188C, it would not be proposed to allow 
the Irish Parliament any control over customs, postal business# the 
army, the navy, and probably not the police ; it would not be allowed 
to pass laws affecting the land, religion, or education ; the County 
Councils would perform all duties connected with roads, bridges, 
harbours, embankment of rivers, main drainage, and sanitary works. 
So that, after carrying a measure for the payment of members, what 
possible duties would be left for the first, and presumably the last, 
Irish Parliament of this century to perform? May it not l»e assumed 
that the question of Home Rule will, through the operation of the 
Irish legislation of the present Parliament, be relegated to the 
position described by Mr. Gladstone in the concluding paragraph of 
an article in the September number of this Review ; 

A political conflict may, from being hopeful, become doubtful ; from being doubt- 
ful, become hopeless. In the first of these situations, the combatants may be 
sanguine $ in the second, nay, even in the third, their persistence need not neces- 
sarily be irrational ; but there is a fourth stugo, at which perseverance can no 
longer be a Virtue, and that is the stage at which the btruggle, besides being 
hopeless, has come to be also senseless. * 

There is one institution in Ireland, the Viceroyalty, which will 
not, It is hoped, be allowed to survive the present Parliament. The 
Viceroys of Ireland have been one and all men of the highest honour, 
courage, and sagacity, and there can he no desire on the part of any 
one to cast reflection on the .capabilities of any ’of the unfortunate 
gentlemen who, at great sacrifice of personal convenience and fortune, 
have consented to fill this most thankless and ridiculous office. If it 
still retains any prominence, it is as a symbol of separation, and is an 
absurdity to maintain it in these days when railway and telegraph com- 
munication is as easy and rapid between Dublin and London as with 
Edinburgh. The abolition of the office has been advocated, and pressed 
on the attention of the Government, by all the peers and Unionist 
members of Parliament connected with Ireland almost without excep- 
tion, and to qetrry this into effect it would suffice to bring in a short Bill 
of very few clauses, practically enacting that the powers and duties of 
the Lord-Lieutenant should be transferred to a Secretary for Ireland 
of the same staftis as th^ Secretary for Scotland. In addition to this 
a schedule would be f required specifying the Acts of Parliament 
affected by the change of office. The, money saved, some 20,000£. a 
year, could be better employed in maintaining a school ’of forestry for 
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the United Kingdom on lands to be purchased in the West of Xrela&d 
by the Crown Lands Department of the Office of Woods and Forests. 

Of legislation* in a future Parliament it is hardly necessary to 
speak. There is still much to be done to* develop railway conftnuni- 
cation on the same plan upon which it has been conducted recently, 
i.e. in conjunction with existing railway systems; and in connection 
with them the compulsory amalgamation of some of the smaller railway 
companies should be considered. It should be remembered also that 
there are other industries now dormant in Ireland, such as coal, lime* 
marble, which require assistance as much as the deep-sea fisheries. 

* There is one other question which can only be faced by a Govern- 
ment with the courage begotten of a large and docile majority ; it is 
that of higher education, and is beset with difficulties. Should the 
policy which has governed University legislation for the last .twenty 
years be reversed ? Is it just and expedient to establish and endow 
a Roman Catholic University in Ireland ? Should such a University 
be under exclusi\ely clerical or under exclush ely lay management, 
or under both combined ? And, as a consequence, should the legis- 
lation identified with Mr. Fawcetts name be re\ersed, and the Uni- 
\ersity of Dublin restored to the exclusive control of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Ireland ? These considerations are amongst the 
difficulties which would ha\e to be encountered and solved. The 
introduction of such a Bill has wrecked one Government, and the 
lumour of it has almost shaken the security of the present one. 
Whate\er is done in the future, there should be no question of the 
discontinuance of the. Queen’s Colleges, two of which at least have* 
done good w ork in the furtherance of higher education ; it would only 
be just, to provide for them a permanent endowment out of .any 
unsquahdered remnants of the prqperty of the disendowed Church of 
Ireland. 

In concluding this ovcr-lengtliy paper, full of wearisome details 
and suggestions for public consideration, it may not be out of place 
to make an appeal to men of all classes in Great Britain for a kindlier 
and more sympathetic feeling towards their fellow-countrymen in 
Ireland. It is often forgotten that the Anglo and Scoto-Irish form the 
bulk of the population even amongst those who sustain the vain and 
aimless effort to make ‘ Ireland a nation/ An example of these last 
in the romarkable man whose career has recently ended in an almost 
tragic maimer, and who, though his cause all through was hopeless, 
and the weapons employed ignoble, held to the commanding position 
into which lie almost unconsciously drifted with an iron will and 
tenacity worthy of higher aims and a nobler ambition. 

It is from the happy mixture of races in Ireland that has come 
that large proportion of the great administrators of the Empire who 
unite \ igorous determination to quick perception and vivid imagina* 
tiep* Not to mention those who have already passedjrom the Qpene, 
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sufeh as the Wellesleys and the Lawrences, there are now in the 
public service two men, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Dufferin, Viceroys 
of the Dominion of Canada and the Indian Empire-- Lord Wolseley 
and Si* Frederick Boberts, Commanders-in-Chief in Ireland and India, 
and one more prominent soldier, Sir George White, whose abilities 
must entitle him to high command. In the realms of science there 
are Professor Tyndall and Monsignor Molloy ; in the domains of litera- 
ture, Professors Butcher and Jebb. These are but a few of the names 
on the roll of illustrious Irishmen who are devoting tte best years of 
their lives to the public service. The gibes which are too frequent and 
habitual against the race from which these men spring are as unwise 
as as they ungenerous. 

Much has been done by the present Parliament and Government 
to carry into effect the weighty opinions expressed in a letter from the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland to the Privy Council as printed in Pacata 
Hibernia, a title which the writer lias \entured to adopt for this 
article. 

But as all paine and anguish impatient of the pre^nt, dneth im 1 change for a 
rcmediC: so will it bee impossible for us to settle the minds of this people unto u 
Peace, or reduce them unto Order, while they feele the smart of these sensible 
griefes, and apparant feares, which I huw* remembred to \ our Lordships, without, 
some hope of redresse or sec untie. 

So long as a certainty of 4 redresse and sccurit io ‘ continues, it is no 
exaggeration to say that there is not alone a dawn of hope for Ireland ; 
.there is more, there is a certainty that the dawn will brighten and 
broaden out into a sunburst"of continuous and increasing piosperity. 


1)j: Vesci. 
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HOW TO RE-ORGAH/SE THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


A few weeks ago I endeavoured, through the medium of this Review , 1 
to call public attention to the defective state of our War Depart- 
ment. The country pays heavily for its army, which, nevertheless, 
is in a thoroughly unsatisfactory state* and must so continue to 
remain as long as the first condition for securing efficiency is wanting — 
a sound and rational system of administration at headquarters. Our 
cumbrous maqfiino. creaking at every joint, hardly, works in peace- 
time: in case of wav it would inevitably collapse. Everyone who is 
conversant with the facts and knows what is required for the suc- 
cessful and \ igorous conduct of military o^jerations must tremble for 
the consequences to follow, should England become involved in a 
great war while its military administration remains in its present 
chaotic state. Kelati\el\ to the other great European Powers — and 
to the smaller Powers as well — our military efficiency has gone back- 
wards of late years rather than forwards ; ne\er was the country less 
ready to undertake responsibilities which the course of events may 
place upon it. The outbreak of war would find us with a War 
Dejwirtment quite unfit to grapple with the situation, and the radical 
changes then demanded by the country would have to be made 
under all the disad\antage of hurry and confusion. Fortunate would 
he the country if it escaped another Crimean disaster. 

Nor #ould it deserve to escape disaster. There has been plenty 
of warning. Nothing that is said here has not been said many times 
before in the report s of Committees and Royal Commissions, and to 
those who will be at the trouble of reading between the lines, in even 
more emphatic terms. The last Royal Commission comprised three 
former Secretaries of State for War, and might be expected, therefore, 
if speaking with authority, to handle the subject somewhat gently ; 
yet their rejiort is a .scathing denunciation of the state of things 
which they found at the War Office, and an unqualified condemnation 
of the still further dc}>arture from the proper principles of adminis- 
tration which has signalised the rule of their successor. Yet nothing 

1 yinet tenth Century for July and August 1891* * 
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lias been done to remedy the dangerous condition revealed by these 
exposures. On the contrary, so far as can be gathered from the in- 
consequential debate in the House of Commons which followed the 
publication of the report, it is to be inferred that nothing essential is 
contemplated. 

The maladministration of the army is exhibited at every point by 
which it is approached ; the great expenditure incurred and the small 
result, the inordinate delays in the business of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, the absence of any definite policy or prevision of the wants of 
the country for either peace or war, the lamentable condition into 
which recruiting has fallen, are the most prominent of the evils 
under which the army and the country suffer ; but these are merely 
symptoms of the malady which must first be attacked. To put 
the army in all its parts on a sound and .satisfactory footing, the 
first and essential thing to do is to reform the department which 
administers it. 

The breakdown of the War Office is due in the first place, through 
misconception by the head of it — not only the present head, by all his 
predecessors also— of the proper fund ions of the office ; to the Minister 
having professed r to undertake the direct administration of the whole 
business in all departments and in all their details, invohing the 
fiction that he is personally responsible for everything. The heads of 
departments who should properly be charged with these dut ies have 
thus become merely so many mouthpieces for conveying the Minister’s 
orders to the different executive officers outside the building ; call 
them by what high-sounding titles you may, they are in effect simply 
his clerks — and irresponsible ones. On the other hand no one takes 
seriously the assumed responsibility of the Secretary of State for the 
orders which issue in his name. In effect no one l> responsible for 
anything. 

In the next place there is not, and never has been — although the 
muddle is greater now than it ever was before — any chair appreciation 
of the distinction to be drawn, and the serration to he maintained, 
between the business of commanding the troops and the provision of 
munitions, stores, equipments, and so forth, technically known as 
Supply. This distinction is strictly maintained in the War Depart- 
ment of every other country, but in tho unwieldy overgrown esta- 
blishment in Pall Mall a degree of confusion obtains in these matters 
which must be seen to be appreciated. No one department is able 
to settle anything by itself; everybody is entitled to have his say on 
everything ; one result being the interminable delays of which the 
outside world gets an occasional revelation, as, to cite one instance 
of many, in tbie case i of the new field gun. A natural consequence 
of this overlapping of jurisdiction is the chronic difficulty experienced 
in the office of determining to what department each case, as it arises, 
should fell t<? be dealt with. Papers are sent roving about the 
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building from one room to another in quest of somebody to take 
them in hand, often to be pigeon-holed by the wrong man, and 
perhaps lost sight bf -for weeks or months. This sort of thing goes 
on to an extent that would be grotesque, but for the injury caused 
to the public service. 

Further, although the sole responsibility of the Secretary of State 
for the government of the army has been formally declared to be recog- 
nised, there still obtains to a considerable extent a dual government. 
The Secretary of State for War has nothing like the same recognised 
supremacy as the First Lord of the Admiralty, although a board of 
responsible members is associated with the latter. This is too well 
known to require more than brief reference here. 

Lastly, the authority and influence of Parliament are insufficiently 
exercised, through its not being kept fully informed of what is going 
on. Secrecy is maintained about proposed measures, as to which no 
secrecy is needed, but on the contrary the criticism arising from 
publicity would often be most valuable. In other countries, includ- 
ing some which are less as well as some which are moie demo- 
cratic in constitution than England, the main principles to govern 
the administration of the army are laid down by legislative enact- 
ment, in some cases in great detail, and no changes can be introduced 
except by the same authority. With us, under the illusory profession . 
of ministerial responsibility, which in this connection has no tangible 
reality, the Minister can spring any changes he pleases on the country, 
and without any record to show by whose advice he is acting, or 
whether he may not be .acting in opposition to advisers, who are, as 
things go, no way responsible for giving or withholding advice, and 
whose opinions in the matter never see the light. In France the 
War Minister has abundant scope for his abilities in administering the 
army as he finds it, and his powers are limited to that extent: if he 
wants to alter the system, he must go to the legislature and establish 
a case for reform. With us the Minister may tamper with the most 
important conditions of army administration, and Parliament know 
nothing about it till the mischief is done. 

Turning for the present from this point of parliamentary control 
to the cardinal principles which underlie all sound military adminis- 
tration, we may take three examples, very different in kind, yet in 
which these principles will be found to be fully recognised both in 
theory and practice, and in all of which business is carried on with 
perfect efficiency. First, to take the case of France. At the head of 
the War Department eomes, as with us, the Minister. There the re- 
semblance ends. In the French War Department there is none of 
that mixing up the business of departments, gr of placing one* 
department over another, which ^orks such confusion in our War 
Office. The head of each department is immediately under the 
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Minister, and responsible directly to him for its efficiency. Further, 
the cardinal distinction is maintained between the administration of 
the combatant branch of the service, or the personnel of the army, 
and the provision of its materiel, or Supply. 'The former is dealt 
with by the Chief of the General Staff, and the directors of infantry 
and cavalry, the commanders of army corps and the inspector- 
generals of the different arms being also in direct communication 
with the War Department ; the supply branch is dealt with by the 
different departments concerned, each under its director : (1) con- 
trol, for the estimates, audit and accounts ; (2) artillery, the director 
of which deals also with the personnel of that service, so far as re- 
gards matters not provided for in ordinary course under the command 
of troops ; (3) engineers, for fortifications and barracks ; (4) medical 
service ; (5) powder factories, which are thus dealt with separately 
from the gun factories. 

What appears open to criticism in this organisation is the large 
number of separate bureaux or departments, the business coming up 
from which is concentrated in the cabinet of the minister. This 
seems to indicate a degree of over-centralisation, which has perhaps 
always been a defect of French administration in all branches of the 
service ; but the distinction between the functions of command and 
supply is throughout kept distinctly in view. An important element 
*in the French system is presented by the Council of War, composed 
of the Minister of War, the Chief of the Staff, the Presidents of the 
Standing Artillery and Engineer Committee, and eight generals of 
standing, especially appointed by decree, with the Under-Chief of the 
Staff as Secretary. This Council must meet at stated intervals, and 
may be summoned as much oftener as the Minister for War desires, 
and it must be consulted on all the larger subjects connected with 
either the general organisation and administration of the army, or 
measures of defence and preparation for war. Heads of departments 
are called up in consultation regarding matters which concern their 
departments respectively. # 

The German system res&mbles the French in the essential con- 
ditions of sound administration, the princij)al difference between the 
two arising out of the difference in the political constitution of the 
two countries. The Emperor being the head of the army, the 
Minister of War takes a second place, coming into line with two other 
high officers, the Chief of the Staff and the Chief of the Military 
Cabinet, whose functions are somewhat similar to those of the Military 
Secretary at the Horse Guards. But although the Chief of the 
Staff is thus on an equality with the Minister of War, and, like 
him, directly under the Emperor, he submits all proposals involving 
expenditure to the Minister of War, who is responsible for the 
finance of the army, and lays the estimates before the German 
Parliament. t The Chief of the Staff has no concern with the 
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direct administration of the army, and being free from the burden 
of details can give, his whole attention to the business of prepar- 
ing the army for wtfr and to the defences of the country. In 
our overgrown War Department there is no officer or department 
charged with these duties. We have indeed a small Intelligence 
Department, but there is no one specifically responsible for utilising 
the results thus obtained. 

In Germany,* the Minister of War, as his name imports, deals 
with all the business of the army which is not undertaken by the 
Chief of the Staff and the Chief of the Military Cabinet, but decen- 
tralisation is secured by the large powers granted to the commanders 
of army corps, who rfeport direct to the head of the army. The 
purely military business coming to the War Minister, therefore, is 
only such as cannot be dealt with by individual army corps com- 
manders; this business is dealt with in the ‘General War Depart- 
ment 9 of the War Ministry, which form? one great branch of it, and 
which also deals with the small-arms factories. The other great 
branch, termed the Military Economies Department, is concerned 
with the remaining branches of supply, i.e. the articles of equipment 
other than arms and ammunition — food, clothing; transport, pay — 
also with the army accounts. All guns are manufactured by Messrs. 
Krupp and passed into the service through a special system of inspec- 
tion under the War Department. There are some other separate 
departments under the War Minister, for the medical and pension 
establishments and forth, and various inspectors and special officers 
report direct to the Minister, but the essential thing to note is the 
distinct separation drawn between the command and discipline of the 
army and the provision of its materiel ; there is no overlapping of 
functions or divided responsibility. One head of a department is 
not put under another head ; the commander of the troops is not also 
•charged with the nominal supervision of barrack building and gun- 
making. 

Lastly, to turn to India. The war administration of the Indian 
Govermflent is of course subordinate in many important respects 
to the military authorities at home. It is not concerned with the 
recruiting or regimental organisation of the British troops serving in 
India, its functions being limited as regards these to paying, clothing, 
feeding, and housing them, and it has nothing to do with- the manu- 
facture of guns and rifles, which are obtained on indent from the 
War Office ; nor at present with the manufacture of shells, the rifle 
ammunition only being made in India. On the other hand the 
whole Indian army, British and native, considerably exceeds the 
strength of the regular forces serving at home and in the colonies. 
The force is necessarily a complicated one to administer, being com- 
posed in fact of four separate armies, recruited in different parts of 
the empire, and the equipments of the troops in tents, transport 
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animals, the establishment of cavalry and artillery horses, field 
hospitals, and the other things requisite for an army, are on a scale 
of completeness which, compared with what obtains at home, may be 
termed perfect. Every regiment is ready to move on service at a few 
hours’ notice, and the transport and stores maintained are sufficient 
to enable a considerable part of the army to be immediately mobilised 
to take the field. And the sufficiency of the system which produces 
these results, so far as mere organisation can secure success, apart from 
the degree of ability exhibited by those who have to work it, has 
been proved by the record of the jast century. There have been 
foolish * councils at times, and incompetent commanders, but the 
system has always proved satisfactory and sufficient ; there has never 
been any administrative breakdown : whether the troops were serving 
in Afghanistan, or Burma, or the Soudan, they have always been 
well fed and well found ; there has been no administrative blundering 
and no need for subsequent recriminations and inquiries into 
calamities endured. And the efficiency of the system is due to the 
observance of two main principles which underlie all good adminis- 
tration: first, the command of the army and the supply of its 
materiel are kept absolutely distinct ; secondly, the heads of the 
great administrative departments, for ordnance, commissariat-trans- 
port, barracks and fortifications, and account, are not, as in Pall 
Mall, the mere irresponsible agents of higher authority, issuing 
orders to their executive officers even on the most trifling details in 
the name of the Secretary of State or the Commander-in-Chief. 
They are the persons specifically responsible for the efficiency of their 
respective departments, and, within the large powers formally granted 
them, issue all orders in their own name and on their own authority. 
The system is based on decentralisation, division of duties, and delega- 
tion of responsibility. 

To make the point quite clear some account of the Indian system 
may usefully be given. The Commander-in-Chief 2 is responsible 
for the discipline and efficiency of the Indian army. As a necessary 
condition of this responsibility, he is vested with the whola military 
patronage, save only as regards a very few of the highest appointments. 
The nominations fo staff appointments, indeed, are submitted to the 
Government of India ; but they are checked only to see that they are 
in order so far that the officer is qualified by the rules for the appoint- 
ment, as to examination^ passed and so forth ; the propriety of the 
selection is never questioned. Further, every appointment to a native 
regiment, whether of commandant, second in ppmmand, or to a junior 

9 For brevity’s sake the Commander-in-Chief in India only is here referred to. 
Asa matter of fact ‘the commanders-in-chief of the Madras and Bombay armies 
exercise similar functions in regard to those armies, subject to limitations from the 
authority of the Commander-in-Chief in India which, from want of room, could not 
be stated here. 
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grade, is made by the Commander-in-Chief, who has in this respect 
a free hand whether to supersede an officer in his own regiment or 
to bring in a man -from another regiment. It is held that if he 
is to be responsible for the efficiency of the army, the selection and 
distribution of officers, staff or regimental, must go with the 
responsibility. 

The command of the Indian army under these conditions is a 
very real one, and it may be added, it is a duty to command the 
best energies of the ablest man that can be found.* On the other 
hand the Indian Government has always retained the direct adminis- 
tration of all the branches of Army Supply. These — the Ordnance, 
Commissariat and Transport, Barracks and Fortifications, Stud, 
Clothing, Pay and Account and Audit, &c. — are administered by the 
Military (or War) Department of the Government of India, presided 
over by the Military Member. of Council. All orders therefrom are 
issued in the name of the Governor-General in Council. There is, it 
may be noticed by the way, no fiction or infraction of the principles 
of definite individual responsibility in this; by law the Governor- 
General is empowered to make rules fpr the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Government of India, and any act done by a Member of 
his Council under those rules becomes the act of the Governor-General 
in Council for which that body are collectively responsible. The 
extent to which the Military (or any other) Member of the Council 
disposes of business himself without reference to the Viceroy or the 
Council is therefore a matter of private understanding and good faith 
between him and them, but whether or not such reference be made 
the act done is in either case the act of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Thus in the administration of the Indian army command and 
supply are kept quite distinct ; the Commander-in-Chief is responsible 
for the one ; the business of supply — that is, all business involving 
expenditure — is administered by the Military Department of the 
Government. But that department does not undertake the actual 
condutb of the business. The heads of the different departments 
under it, the Director-General of Ordnance, the Commissary-General- 
in-Chief, the Accountant-General, and the others, although consulta- 
tive officers, are not on the footing of the corresponding so-called 
heads of departments at our War Office ; they are the responsible 
heads of the great departments they administer, and they issue all 
orders to the. officers under them in their own name and on their own 
responsibility, within the large and definite authority accorded to ' 
them by the respective departmental Codes. They.come up to the 
Government for orders only when the case is *beyond their powers to 
deal with. And.when they do come up, the reference is a formal one, 
set forth in an official letter, and the order passed on it is conveyed 
in the same way. The head of the department in* submitting the 
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chse is bound to give his definite opinion how it should be dealt with, 
for the Government to accept or reject. So, if anything should happen 
in consequence, the fact is clearly on record by whose advice or orders 
the thing was done or left undone, qjid the responsibility can be 
brought clearly home to the proper quarter. Further, it is not to be 
supposed that these heads of departments centralise* all authority 
in themselves, and themselves conduct all the business thereof. 
The head of the Ordnance Department administer^ it through, the 
agency of four Inspector-Generals, one for each of the four Indian 
armies, 3 each Inspector-General being responsible for the magazines 
and the different factories — harness, gun-carriages, gunpowder, and 
small-arms ammunition — within his circle. ^ The department of 
supply and transport under the Commissary-General-in-Chief is 
similarly organised in four circles, each under a Commissary-General, 
who is in direct communication with the executive commissariat 
officers of districts, and is vested with large powers. Only such 
matters as the Commissary-General or Inspector-General of a circle 
cannot dispose of are referred to the head of the department for him 
to decide, or to refer to the Government when it is beyond his powers 
to deal with. Similarly the business of the Accountant-General’s 
Department is distributed among four Controllers of Military 
Accounts. Thus by far the larger part of the class of business 
which at the War Office professedly goes up to the Secretary of 
State, and is ostensibly disposed of under his orders, never reaches 
the Military Member of Council at all. It is only by decentralisation 
and the delegation of responsibility that so large and necessarily 
complicated a machine as the Indian armies could possibly be worked. 
If the same degree of centralisation as is practised at our War Office 
were attempted in India, with its larger establishments, and where 
there is practically always a state of war in some jjart or other of the 
Empire, involving the constant movement of troops, munitions, and 
transport animals from one part of the country to the other, the 
military administration would break down at once, just as the 
military administration here will assuredly break down at oncf in the 
event of war. 

It will have been gathered from the foregoing account that, 
while the command and supply of the Indian army are thus kept 
absolutely separate and distinct, it would be a mistake to say that 
the military administration is divided into two departments, one 
under the Commander-in-*Chief and the other under the Military 
Member of Council. The Commander-in-Chief has enormous power, 
patronage, and responsibility, but he is still the head of a department, 
just as is the head of the ordnance or the commissariat — a much 

* These are popularly supposed to be three in number, but 'the Bengal army is 
virtually divided into two, a Hindustani and a Punjabi, and the different administra- 
tive departments are organised accordingly. 
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greater one, but relatively in the same position. His business, 
like theirs, is submitted to the Government when it is beyond his 
powers to deal with* This, of course, is the necessary constitutional 
condition ; the civil government must be supreme ; every officer of a 
Government, high or low, must be under it. This condition is 
sometimes lost sight of from the circumstance that the Commander- 
in-Chief is also an extraordinary member of the Governor-General's 
Council ; but he holds his seat under a separate warrant from that 
which conveys the command of the army, and althohgh this addi- 
tional warrant has always been conferred, and the practice may be 
regarded as invariable, it is not a necessary condition. The pro- 
priety of the arrangejnent is incontestable. It adds to the Council a 
high official who usually possesses special experience of the country ; 
the military and political questions which necessarily occupy a large 
part of the attention of the Government are closely connected, and 
cannot be considered apart from eacl\ other ; and at a time when 
these questions are daily assuming increased importance, it is 
advantageous that there should be two military votes on a Council 
of seven. It is also an advantage that the Commander-in-Chief, when 
overruled in that capacity, should be in a position to make an appeal 
against an adverse decision to the Viceroy and his colleagues in the 
Government, and fight his battles over again in the Council chamber. 
It will be no breach of confidence to say that he often wins it. 

The position of the Commander-in-Chief in India is thus what 
the position of the Commander-in-Chief of the British army would 
be if he had also a seat in the Cabinet ; if this were the practice, 
army interests would probably have suffered less damage on many 
occasions. The Master-General of the Ordnance was usually a 
Cabinet Minister. 

But although the Commander-in-Chief in India is not directly 
concerned with, or responsible for, the business of supply, he has a 
potential voice in this as in all other matters connected with the 
army. No change of regulations is made without consulting him, 
and o^aining his formal opinion thereon in writing ; and, if that 
opinion is not accepted, the reasons for the decision are formally set 
forth in reply. But such changes — and, indeed, all changes affecting 
the army, its strength, composition, organisation, equipment, and 
everything else — are usually initiated by the Commander-in-Chief 
himself. This initiation takes the form of a proposal embodied in 
an official letter, which is referred for opinion to the heads of the 
departments concerned, or, as is often done, these opinions are 
obtained in the first instance, and are embodied in the letter convey- 
ing the proposal. Finally, after the matter has been discussed by 
all parties conceded (including the originator of the proposal), either 
formally or informally or both, the decision of the Government is 
given in a formal letter of reply. • 
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This formality of the procedure of the Government of India has 
arisen out of its obligation to keep the Secretary of State fully 
apprised of its actions. Printed copies of the correspondence of that 
Government (in eveiy department), in a" bound volume (indexed), are 
sent home monthly to the Secretary of State, who has thus before 
him the whole proceedings of the Government, the arguments and 
proposals addressed to it by its officers, and the reasons for the action 
taken thereon. But although this was not intentionally aimed at 
when the system was established (a heritage amplified from the days 
of the East India Company), it has brought about the invaluable 
result of establishing specific responsibility on the parties concerned 
for everything that is done. 

This allocation of responsibility is specially valuable in the case 
of military operations. When, for example, an expedition is in 
contemplation, whatever discussion may take place informally is 
wound up by a formal letter from the Government to the Commander- 
in-Chief (the letter is signed by the Secretary to Government 
and addressed to the Adjutant-General), informing him that the 
expedition has been determined on, and the objects which are to be 
aimed at by the operation, and calling for definite proposals to give 
effect to them. These in reply comprise the strength and composi- 
tion of the force recommended by the Commander-in-Chief, the 
selection of the general to command, and the staff to be employed, 
and the instructions which it is proposed to issue for the general's 
guidance. The proposals, after any modifications that may be 
the outcome of discussion, are then formally sanctioned, and all 
parties concerned are furnished with copies of the correspondence, 
and at once set about their respective shares of the business. The 
thing works with smoothness and regularity, because each person 
knows exactly what are his powers of action and responsibility. And 
until a similar allocation of functions and responsibilities is carried 
out in the over-centralised establishment in Pall Mall, confusion and 
embarrassment are inevitable should any sudden stress be placed on 
it. Things are now much worse than they were in 1882v Then 
there was at least a rational distribution of work, although the 
system was defective in many respects ; it is within the last few 
years that the acme of confusion has been reached by shuffling 
up the duties of departments and dealing them out as if at 
random. 

Two points may be noticed in this connection. That the Com- 
mander-in- Chief should have a potential voice in all matters con- 
nected with the army is necessary and proper ; that he should be 
saddled with the responsibility for all executive business connected 
indirectly or directly with the army is not only to introduce a mis- 
chievous fiction, but to deprive the army administration of a most 
valuable check. The Commander-in-Chief in India has much more 
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real authority than the Commander-in-ChieS at home ; his wishes 
are practically decisive on every point of supply, but he has nothing 
to do with carrying them out. Here, instead of bqjng himself the 
administrator, he comes ih as the critic of the administrative 
departments. If any defect appears (say) in the ammunition or the 
rations supplied to the troops, or in the barrack accommodation, the 
Commander-in-Chief will be the first to bring it to notice, the 
militaiy staff throughout the country being always ready to furnish 
the instances. The departmental officers are therefore working under 
a constant liability to criticism, which, if it is sometimes raised 
unreasonably, is yet a powerful stimulus to efficiency and an effectual 
check on departmental shortcomings. 

But under the system lately introduced at the War Office this 
check is altogether absent. If troops are sent into the field imper- 
fectly rationed or equipped, or if the accounts fall into confusion, or 
if barracks and fortifications are defective, there will be no one to bring 
the fault to notice. These mistakes will have all been made pro- 
fessedly by the Commander-in-Chief himself. Yet from the nature 
of the case his real responsibility is a mere fiction, as equally is that 
of the Secretary of State. When the breakdown 'takes place, no one 
will propose to commit Mr. Stanhope or his successor to the Tower ; 
the utmost that will happen is the resignation of the Minister, taking 
possibly the whole Cabinet with him. What, however, the country 
wants is not to find a victim, but that the affairs of the army shall 
be placed on* such a footing as shall make an administrative break- 
down impossible. 

Another result of fhe impotency to' which the heads of the 
departments at our War Office have been reduced as the mere mouth- 
pieces of the Secretary of State or the Commander-in-Chief is that 
anybody is ready to undertake any office without any regard to his 
qualifications for it. As why should he not ? The emoluments are 
respectable and’ the responsibility nil. An able man is not in a 
position to use his influence for good except indirectly ; a dull or idle 
one lftay rub along without his incompetency being distinctly brought 
home to him. To this may be ascribed, what is known to everyone 
behind the scenes, that men have held high posts in that Department 
for Vhich their antecedents gave them no claim, indeed for which 
their insufficiency should have been known beforehand, but who have 
succeeded in getting through their terjn of office without the dis- 
credit they would have suffered if they had been placed in positions 
of real responsibility. 

It is noteworthy that those concerned ,in the business of the 
War Office are themselves for the most part thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the way in which it is conducted. And what is curious, you 
will never find anybody to clSim the paternity of the distracting 
changes and re-organisations which succeed each, other year after year 
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and month after mon(h, settlements which settle nothing, impres- 
sing those who are the subjects of all these change^ with the feeling 
of despair, seeing that nothing done has the character of finality — 
that other changes of the same kind are to follow as we go on blindly 
groping after a proper system of administration never to be arrived 
at. From all the moral shrugging of the shoulders which goes on at 
the War Office when these things are discussed, one might suppose 
that all the administrative mishaps must be set down, like the 
breakages in domestic life, to the War Office cat. 

And yet a sound system may and should be arrived at. The 
English people claim above everything to be practical ; what is 
accomplished in other countries should be possible here. I have 
described briefly the systems of military administration in France, 
Germany, and India, which, although they differ largely in details, 
are all based on the same principles of keeping the command and 
discipline of the troops entirely distinct from the administration of 
the different branches of finance and supply; that these different 
branches should be separate and distinct from each other; and 
lastly, of establishing the specific responsibility of each head for 
the efficiency of his own department. What has now to be done 
is to apply these principles to our own War Department, in a form 
adapted to our institutions, and especially to the responsibility of 
Government to Parliament. 

The first step will be to recast the present chaotic distribution of 
departments among the existing branches of the Was Office. The 
Ordnance Department is now divided into two parts, one with the 
Director of Artillery under the Adjutant-Gerferal and the Commander- 
in-Chief ; the Ordnance Factories under the Financial Secretary, a 
junior Parliamentary official. These two branches should be re-united 
to form an Ordnance Department under a strong. professional head. 
The Clothing Department, also at present under the Financial 
Secretary, should also be removed from his branch and stand jilone. 
The finance of the army is not more connected with the supply 
of clothing than with the supply of food or horses. The Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, lately placed under the Adjutant-General, 
should be restored to the position of responsible head of his depart- 
ment. The Pay Department, now nominally under the Quarter- 
master-General, should be replaced in its proper position under 
the Financial Secretary. Lastly, the nominal responsibility of 
the Commander-in-Chief for the preparation of the estimates 
should be abolished. The evidence given before the late Select 
Committee of .the House of Commons shows, what indeed 
was obvious to everyone conversant with the matter, that 
the arrangement was a perfect sham ; ,it is difficult . to characterise 
in adequate terms the impropriety *of the measure which brought it 
about. 
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With these changes, the first principle underlying all sotihd 
administration will have been acted on, and it will be possible to 
establish the definite responsibility of each head of a department for 
the business thereof. The military department* of the War Office 
under the Commander-in-Chieff would then be responsible for the 
discipline and efficiency of the personnel of the army, and be relieved 
of all responsibility for the business of supply. The military 
business proper of the army is a charge amply sufficient for one 
man to undertake — more than sufficient indeed, as k well known — 
and is a point on which Lord Hartington’s Commission laid special 
stress. There is no provision under our present organisation for a 
most im}>ortant part of that business, a part which in Germany has 
been conducted witl? such conspicuous success by the great general 
staff under Von Moltke. The Commission advocate the appointment 
of a high officer, whose special duty it should be to arrange a system 
of defence for the country, and to prepare the army for war, in the 
fullest sense of the terms, and who, working out in peace time all the 
difficult and complicated questions involved in these conditions, should 
evolve for the approval of the country some definite principles on which 
to base the scale of our military establishments and all the appliances 
requisite for their utilisation — an agency, in short, by means of which 
an intelligent and methodical policy might replace the casual hap- 
hazard action which so far has obtained. The Commission recommend 
in this view the creation of a Chief of the Staff. In a previous article 4 
I had ventured to suggest as an amendment that these duties might, 
perhaps, be placed on the .Quartermaster-General, his position being 
raised to correspond with the higher functions placed on it. Upon 
this suggestion however the opinion has been expressed by persons 
specially qualified to give it, that for securing the adequate provision 
of this long-neglected, yet vital element of military organisation, it 
is essential that all officer of the highest rank should be entrusted 
with the work and placed in the first line — in other words, that no 
officer less than a Chief of the Staff will serve the purpose — and 
this opinion will, no doubt, be accepted. 

Thfs disposes of the military side of the department. Turning to # 
the departments of supply, the first point arising for consideration is 
whether the Ordnance Department should be on the footing here 
proposed, of being a branch of the War Office, or whether, as was 
recommended by Sir J. Stephen’s Commission, it should be con- 
stituted a separate department independent of the Secretary of 
State. Important although this point be, it is yet fundamentally 
one of detail ; either plan fulfils the fundamental condition postu- 
lated for all sound administration. Either plan would work ; but I 
venture to think the less heroic remedy should suffice, provided 
the position of the responsible ^head of the Ordnance Department 
4 Nineteenth Century for August 1891. • 
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be<- sufficiently accentuated, while it avoids the difficulty of ar- 
ranging for the provision of some, new channel of communication 
between the Ordnance Department with a permanent head and 
Parliament. 

Another important point to be determined, but also one of detail, 
because not involving any radical principle, is whether all these 
administrative departments should report direct to the Minister, 
after the French practice ; or whether, after the system which obtains 
in Germany and in India, there should be a permanent official of 
standing and experience, intermediate between the departments and 
the Secretary of State, and charged with the supervision of the whole 
business of supply. • It seems hardly doubtful that the latter plan is 
not only in itself the better of the two, but is ‘better suited to the 
special conditions obtaining in England ; while it would certainly be 
advantageous that a Minister who comes to the business without ex- 
perience, and holds office for an uncertain and often only a short 
period, should * have on the Supply, as on the military side of the 
department, the ad^ce of an officer of high position, whose function 
it would be to consider matters from the side of economy and cost as 
well as of efficienpy. An appropriate designation for this official 
Would be Master-General — not Master-General of the Ordnance, 
because he would have to do with a great deal besides ordnance, but 
simply Master-General. 

The organisation of the War Office thus remodelled would 
therefore be as shown in the following table, from which for the 
sake of brevity minor department b have been omitted : — 


Secretory of State, 
with Under-Secre- 
taries of State 



— Adj utant-Gi n ora 1 

Commander-m-Chi<_ f — . — Quar temmbter-G enera 1 

' — Other military depart- 
ments 


— Special staff 

Chief of the Staff — — Intelligence department 
— Military education. 


Master-General 


— Ordnance department 
Commissariat and transport 
— Fortifications and barrack* 
— Clothing 

— Finance, estimates and 
accounts 


The Commander-in-Chiff, the Chief of the Staff, and the Master- 
General, with the two Under-Secretaries of State, would form the 
Secretary of State’s Council, to which heads of depaitment would be 
called up in condultatiQn as required. . 

Las tly, there remains to bring the proceedings of this reformed 
War Department info the necessary relations with our parliamentary 
system. In every other country of Europe the army occupies the 
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foremost place in public attention, and the people generally are 
familiar with the nature of their military institutions in a degree 
unknown among ourselves. The reason for this is of course that the 
requirements of the army come closely home to them in every sense, 
while it is felt that on the efficiency of the army depends their very 
existence as a nation. And thus, while in France and Italy the 
constitution of the army down to minute details is prescribed by the 
law, and is placed beyond the power of the Government to tamper with, 
even in countries under a more autocratic rule the essential conditions 
of the army administration come under the purview of the legislature 
to an extent far greater than now obtains in England, where the 
Minister for the time is practically at liberty to snake any change he 
pleases without reference to Parliament. It is true that military 
efficiency is not of the same vital importance to us that it is to the 
nations of the Continent ; the sea guards our island home, and the 
navy is England’s first line of defence. But if the invasion of England 
be difficult, her other risks are great, and our comparative security 
does not excuse our excessive apathy. Not that the state of the army 
fails to excite interest ; there is, indeed, a widespread feeling of dis- 
trust and anxiety on the subject, but the feeling has no recognised 
outlet for expression. Parliament does not get proper opportunity 
for discussing the military affairs of the country, or sufficient infor- 
mation on which to raise useful debate ; important changes are not 
brought under its notice till after they are carried out, and it is 
too late to discuss them to any useful purpose. Thus debates 
on the army too often degenerate into talk about petty personal 
grievances unworthy of the occasion, and the press and the public 
remain unenlightened about matters of real national import. The 
truth is that Parliament is not taken into confidence about the 
administration of the army to anything like the extent consist- 
ent with its functions, or to the extent with which it is consulted 
about other branches of the national affairs — as public education, 
for example, or the administration of the poor law. Yet the princi- 
ples of military administration do not require technical training to 
be understood ; the subject is essentially one which would admit of 
being handled with the greatest possible advantage by men of busi- * 
ness habits in any walk of life. If our military affairs had been sub- 
jected to this sort of criticism during the last thirty years, the War 
Department would not ’ have got into its present impasse, and if a 
similar catastrophe is to be prevented in the future, it will not be 
sufficient to provide a proper organisation within the Department. 
Parliament must have the means of watching the machine at work, 
and of ensuring that the machine shall not be tampered with without 
its knowledge and consent. 

This condition involves tl*erefore that, vis-fcvis to Parliament, 
the practice of secrecy now pursued should be replaced by system- 
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atie publicity. At present all that Parliament gets is a statement 
of the views of the Minister upon what may or may not be the 
views of his irresponsible advisers ; the considerations which have 
led the Minister to arrive at a conclusion or carry out a measure are 
withheld ; if indeed they have ever been definitely recorded, but as 
often as not there is nothing on record to show how a specific decision 
has been arrived at. This slipshod way of doing business should be 
replaced by one of precision and regularity. The outline of a code 
of procedure cannot be attempted at the end of this article, but it 
may be just suggested here that no important change of system 
should be made until a specific account of what is proposed 
has been laid befoxfe Parliament, with a statement of the objects 
and reasons for the measure, either in the form of a minute 
by the Secretary of State, or, if he proposes it in opposition 
to his Council, or to any member thereof, then with the Minutes 
attached of the dissenting memoers. Thus Parliament will 
have the whole case before it, to approve of, if it does not signify 
dissent, either with or without debate. No strong Minister need 
fear any weakening of his authority by such a procedure ; his case 
will be greatly strengthened by the support of the responsible heads 
of the great departments of the army, while even when they may 
differ from him the Minister who has the ear of the House commands 
a great advantage over the absent permanent official. Nor is there 
any need to fear that the latter will be unreasonably obstructive ; the 
tendency of the permanent official is everywhere against asserting 
himself overmuch. And generally any notion that the Secretary 
of State would be hampered by a responsible Council may be dis- 
missed as a bugbear. By law the decision of the Go\ eminent of 
India is that of the majority of the Council, consisting now of 
seven members, including the Viceroy ; theoretically, therefore, the 
latter is liable to be constantly outvoted, but in practice the 
Viceroy’s authority is all-powerful. And while any member of the 
Council may record a minute of dissent from the decision of the 
majority, this power is not largely used. The decisions of the Council 
are usually unanimous. So it would be with the Council at the 
War Office. 

The -Secretary of State should have the power of overriding his 
Council. This is necessary on constitutional grounds, to establish 
his responsibility to Parliament ; but in practice he would seldom if 
ever have occasion to use the power. I believe that not a single 
occasion has occurred of the Viceroy of India having found it neces- 
sary to put in 'force the operations of the law which enable him 
to set aside the decision of the majority of his Council. 

As a further measure for keeping the administration of the army 
in touch with Parliament, it is. desirable that the Secretary of State 
should receive from each of the three members of his Council, who 
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ore charged with Executive duties — the Coiymander-in-Chief, the 
Chief of the Staff, and the Master-General— -an annual report on 
the working of his department, showing what has been done during 
that period, with his recommendations for any further measures he 
considers necessary for the efficiency of the branch of the service 
for which he is responsible. To the report of the Master-General 
should be attached reports by the Ordnance and other departments 
under him, showing clearly the state thereof, and what deficiencies 
remain to be made good. These reports to be laid before Parliament. 
Whether they should be then referred for consideration to a standing 
committee for military affairs, or in what way they should be dealt 
with, it would be for the wisdom of Parliament to determine. With 
subjects which are obviously confidential left out, nothing but 
benefit will result from publicity of this sort. The information 
which these reports would supply to Parliament about the state of 
our armaments, and the deficiencies in them, will always be well 
known to foreign Governments. 

It may be objected that to subject military measures to parlia- 
mentary discussion will cause delays. The liability may be admitted, 
although the procedure suggested would tend, so' far as is possible, 
to remove military subjects from party conflict; but the delays 
would be nothing like so great as now take place in transacting the 
ordinary routine business of the War Department. And of this 
at least we may be sure — that the result of taking Parliament 
into confidence will be to obtain whatever supplies are really 
required. The House’ of Commons has always been liberal when 
a proper case is established. Waste may be checked, but there 
will be no stint of what is necessary for the proper defence of the 
-country. 

Lastly, I submit that in order to ensure stability for whatever 
system be adopted, it is highly to be desired that the possibility of 
tampering with it in the future shall be prevented by incorporating 
all the main parts of that system in a Bill to be passed through 
Parliament. In this respect the French system is specially deserving 
of adoption. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain that the administration 
systems of other great armies, however much they may differ 
in appearance, are based on certain fundamental principles common 
to them all, and which necessarily underlie any sound military 
administration ; I have shown also, that in our military administra- 
tion these principles have been altogether lost sight of, with, as result, 
a state of confusion. Lastly, I have ventured to* put forth in 
outline a definite proposal for remedying existing defects, and which 
would be in harmony with the political conditions of the country. Of 
the necessity for a complete reform and re-organisation there is no 
room for doubt ; whatever may be the particular shdpe these may 
Vol. XXX— No. 178 . 3 0 
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take, the measure to be successful must be based on the broad lineB 
common to all good* military administrations. This, too, may be 
accepted as certain, that until the reform is carried out, England is 
unprepared to defend itself. As we now stand, war, if it should be 
forced on us, will bring disaster. 


George Chesney. 
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The present season may seem foreign to the consideration of the 
subject of this jmper,.but it is when the army is lying in winter 
quarters that plans for the summer’s campaign may best be laid. 

By unravelling the mysteries of physical law and compelling 
inanimate objects to unfold the secrets of their origin and develop- 
ment, science has contributed to the significance and even to the 
romance of natural scenery. A beautiful landscape speaks two 
languages to one who has learnt the elements of geology wayside 
weeds are more than merely foreground garniture in the eyes of one 
instructed in botany ; the bleak moor, the muddy estuary, the gusty 
hill-top, the forbidding morass — each has its store of interest for the 
instructed eye ; there is hardly an acre of the earth’s surface that 
refuses a liar\est to knowledge. 

But it must also be confessed that while with one hand science 
draws the veil aside fiom truth, with the other she ruthlessly casts 
down many pretty images of the false gods, before which crowds of 
worshippers ha\e bent the knee. Over no kind of created things has 
there been thrown such a network of poetic imagery and sentiment 
as o\er flowers; so much so that the good old' word ‘posy,’ now 
elbowed out of English speech by the foreign * bouquet,’ is the very 
same as ‘ poesy,’ as if flowers were indeed but a visible form of verse. 
They appeal so directly to our sense of beauty that it is a common 
thing to apply intensive language to them. Even botanists, usually 
grave a®d staid as becomes men of science, yielding to enthusiasm, 
ransack the dictionary for names descriptive of the graces of differ- 
ent species, and unscientific folk see nothing but fitness in such 
superlatives as elegantissima , formosissima , spectabilis , eximia , and 
the like. But how dry and emotionless is the language used to 
describe some of the loveliest flowers ! It is hard not to feel indignant 
when a graceful plant, like our native gladwyn, or wood iris, with 
delicate lavender blossoms and stars of bright orange berries, is ticketed 
with the ugly name Iris foetidissima , the stinking flag, for no other 
reason than because its shining blades, when* bruised, exhale the 
odour of cold beef. t • 

Often as Perdita’s exquisite catalogue has been repeated, it is 
difficult to resist quoting from it : • 


8 O 2 
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O Proserpina 

For the lowers no w, that, frighted, thou let st fall 
From Dia’s waggon ! daffodils 
That come before the swallows dare, and take 
The winds of March with beatity ; violets, dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlipa, and 
The crown-imperial, lilies of all kinds, 

Tlit* flower-de-luce being one. 

Compare with this the sapless descriptions in botanical books. Bentham 
describes the daffodil as a ‘single, large, scentless yellow flower * ; 
the charms of the violet are summarised coldly as 4 flowers nodding, 
of the bluish-violet colour named after them, or white, more or less- 
scented ’ ; while the primroBe r is dismissed with the comment that its 
1 corolla is usually yellow or straw-coloured/ So, when the same 
authority tells us that the blossoms of the sweet-briar are • pink, 
usually solitary/ bis language hardly conveys so vivid an impression 
of the flower as that contained in Tasso’s glowing lines : 

I)»*h mira, egli canto, spuntar la rosa 
. Dal vcrdc suo modest a e vorginella, 

Che mezzo uperta ancora p mezzo ascosa, 

Quanto si mostra men, tanto 6 piu bella. 1 

But the poets are prone to push matters far further than this. 
Not content with truthful description, they have invested flowers with 
a fanciful symbolism, and often go. so far as to enlist them in sym- 
pathy with human mood and passion. 

The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 

The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 

But the rose was awake oil night for your >ake, 

' Knowing jour promise to me ; 4 

The lilies and roses were all awake, 

T1 ey sighed for the dawn and thee. 

Then* has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate, 

She is cowing, my love, my dear ; 

She is coming, my life, my fate ; 


1 Mark ye (he sings) in modest maiden guise 
The red rose peeping from her leafy nest ; 
flalf opening, now, half* closed, the jewel lies, 

More bright her beatity seems the more represt,’ 

Bay ley* 8 Tramlathn . 
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The red rose cries, ‘ She is near, she is near'; * 

And the white rose weeps, ‘ She js late ’ ; 

The larkspur listens, * I hear, I hear ’ ; 

And the lily whispers , 1 1 wait.* 

One is lulled by the beauty of such lines to forget the false senti- 
ment in them, the ‘ pathetic fallacy ’ against which Mr. Buskin long 
ago uttered a warning ; but it is false, all the same, as false as Perdita’s 
treatment is truq . 2 Nothing is more clear than the utter indifference 
of Nature to human joy or sorrow : the daffodils are much concerned 
with the March winds, but with the sighs or smiles of men and women 
— not at all ; the roses, the larkspurs, and the lilies would have re- 
flected precisely the sjune rays, poured the same incense, held their 
fair heads at the same angle, whether Maud kept tryst or broke her 
promise to come. It is, in truth, not poetic insight, but intense 
egoism that makes a man suppose that trees and flowers, seas and 
.skies are in sympathy with his feelings, and it is an impertinence 
even to pretend that they can be influenced by human vicissitude. 
To do so is as much an error against right art as to import super- 
natural agency into romance, and is as far astray from the genuine 
aim of literature as astrology differs from astronomy. 

But, on the other hand, one cannot help being delighted when 
scientific method and cold-blooded analysis break down; swept away 
before the imperious sway of beauty, and Linnaeus bursts into tears on 
beholding for the first time an English common covered with gorse in 
bloom. That great marshal of the host of green things, whose clear- 
sighted genius first prevailed to rally and array the multitudinous 
forms examined and described by his predecessors into manageable 
genera and species, has left behind him, in addition to the imperish- 
able monument of the Linnaean System, a touching proof of his softer 
feelings for the objects of his study. It was not with the gorgeous 
flora of the tropics, nor with the towering pines of Scandinavian forests, 
that he sought to link his name ; but, choosing a fragile, trailing 
herb which rears its tiny pink bells not more than two or three inches 
above the moss and fallen fir-needles in northern woods, he gave it the 
name it still bears, Linncea borealis. This lovely plant he made his* 
badge ; it forms the device on his bookplate, with the tender motto, 
Tantus amor florum — ‘ So deep my love for flowers.’ 

It is possible that the lovers of flowers in Linnaeus’s day may have 
thought him a tiresome pedant for arranging their favourites in 
artificial groups and genera, and thought'his system an unnecessary 
interference with the beautiful art of gardening ; but how much more 
seriously the latest fesults of botanical science threaten the whole 
significance of flowers ! In childhood, in love? in war, in politics, in 

• 

9 [Not false art, surely, but very* right art, to put faUe sentiment, as Tennyson 
dramatically does here, into the raou£h of a moibid egoist on the brink of in- 
sanity— Ed.] b • 
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feasts and in mournings, in every kind of ceremony, parable and 
poetry, flowers have t>een the fittest ejnblems ever since the world 
began. To some they seem to have been created for the joy of man, 
to others for the glory of God ; but now we are told to believe that 
every UBe to which they have been put by human beings has been 
an interference with their real purpose, and that every meaning that 
tma been discerned in them is utterly wide of their true function. 
Not to fill man ’s heart with joy and gratitude for a beautiful creation, 
nor yet to raise his spirit in adoration to the Creator, were those lovely 
petals spread in myriad forms and hues and all their alchemy of 
odour devised, but solely to attract winged and creeping things which, 
passing from corolla to corolla, should carry theyirtues of one plant to 
another,* and secure cross-fertilisation ! We arc* told of islands in the 
South Pacific where, as yet, no winged insect has e\ er come, and then* 
the plants have no gay flowers or attractive odours, and the pollen of 
one has to wait till a favouring breeze waft> it to the exi>ectant stigma 
of another. 

AH this may seem to work sad havoc with our love for flowers, 
which is, nevertheless, so universal that it vill take generations of 
materialism to uproot it. 

Were proof wanted of how closely flowers are interwwen with the 
affections of ’civilised man, it would only be necessary to cite the evi- 
dence of every house in Europe which is worthy of being called a 
home, from that of the wealthy landowner, who spends many 
thousands a year on his flower-beds and orchid-houses, to the artisanV 
in a back street with its geranium-pots in the window, or the Alpine* 

, shepherd's, with a box of luxuriant carnations on the hill. Nay, 
strongest proof of all, does not the British Parliament, that sifts e\e ry 
pound voted each year in Committee of Supply with ferocious scrutiny 
and suspicion of extravagance, allow huge sums to be spent on the 
beautifying of London parks ? And, to descend to personalities, it is 
no unfamiliar sight to behold a relentless Radical economist betraying 
his carnal affinities by the display of an orchid's ‘ phanerogamous 
inflorescence ’ in his button-hole. ^ 

* Seeing, then, that flower-gardens are sources of pleasure, and that 
much money is spent on them annually, it is worth the inquiry 
whether they are made to yield all the pleasure that might be bad 
from them, and whether the money, as a rule, is well spent. It would 
be strange if this turned out to be the case, seeing that a very small 
proportion of those who owfa gardens care to learn anything about their 
culture, or know anything about flowers except their general effect. 

In this country the art of gardening has bedn made to encounter 
a serious disadvantage arising out of the way well-to-do people have 
chosen to arrange their seasons ; for, whereas Nature has provided 
that by far the larger number of plants sbaU put forth their blossoms 
in spring and early summer, that is precisely the season which * society’ 
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bag perversely ordained shall be spent in town. Further, the hueeof 
spring and summer flowers being much purer ^nd brighter than those 
of late summer anti autumn, gardeners have been obliged, in order to 
give satisfaction to their employers, to have recoursa*to plants from 
those regions where spring corresponds to our autumn. This com- 
plicates matters immensely : it is much easier to obtain good effects 
having the seasons on one’s own side than when they are contrary, 
but it is a difficulty that has been very creditably overcome* in big 
establishments. Unfortunately, in order to do so, it was necessary to 
clear the ground of plants that had given pleasure to our grandmothers 
and to their grandmothers before them : borders which, year by year, 
for generations, had flowed with the same jewellery of crocus, hepatica* 
narcissus, iris, lilies and summer roses, had now to be cleared, and 
their contents, rich with all fond association, flung on the waste-heap, 
or, at best, ban idled to the kitchen-garden, to make way for glaring 
scarlet, blue, and yellow of geranium, lobelia, and calceolaria. I well 
remember, some twenty years ago, making prize of a barrow-load of 
roots of the white Madonna lily which had been thrown on the rubbish- 
heap of a villa garden in a small seaport town. They were planted in 
my liordcrs, which they beautify to this day. 

And the mischief did not stop with big fashionable gardens. 
People of far 1 nimbler means — even those who lived most of, or all, 
the year in their country homes — were induced to ape the prevailing 
mode, and chose, or were jiersuaded by their gardeners to be content 
with, brown barren beds for nine months in the year, provided a proper 
blaze could 1 h* j>rej)ared i for the autumn. The scheme of gardening 
that could only be carried out successfully on a great scale was 
attempted in cottage and \ ilia gardens, with deplorable results. Even 
where space and means were not wanting, the new materials were 
infinitely more hazardous than the old. To deal with plants chosen 
because they produce a profuse mass of strong colour requires a trained 
eye such as few gardeners can be expected to possess; the old- 
fashioned permanent l>orders might be trusted to throw up such a 
wealth of foliage and variety of form as to soften crude contrasts and 
disguise indiscreet juxtajjosit ion ; their general effect was a bank of 
various verdure, lit up by splashes and sparkles of bright or subdued 
colour; but the new system aimed at unmitigated breadths of intense 
hue, disposed in bands, concentric circles, or other uncompromising 
forms — in short, as unlike Nature and as like upholstery as might be. 
The effect was, and is still, often excruciating ; people sensitive to the 
beauty of Nature shunned the garden with its shadeless walks and 
fiery parterres, seeking in woodland paths that reposeful .charm and 
those soothing scents which fashion had banished beyond the p ala. • 

So universal was the submission to the new decree that the tradi- 
tional English flower-garden almost ceased to exist, except about Me 
quiet farmhouses in the South, and a few, very fey, old Scottish 
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mansions. The links in the long chain from the days of Queen 
Elisabeth and Shakespeare were severed, Spenser himself could not 
have described the modem garden as 

Here and there with pleasant arbors pight, 

And shady seats, and sundry flowing banker, 

To sit and rest the walker's wearie shankes ; 

and it would have been the very last place of resort for him of whom 
he wrote : 

TTo the gay gardens his unstaid desire 
Him wholly carried, to refresh his uprights ; 

There lavish Nature in her best attire 
Poures forth sweet odors and alluring sights ; 

And Art, with her contending, doth a<pire 
To excell the naturall with made delights ; 

And all that faire or pleasant may be found, 

In riotous excesse doth there abound. 

For everything that interfered with the general view of the beds 
was cleared away, if timely intercession were not at hand. Some 
years ago there stood in the flower-garden of Bemersvde. near Dry- 
burgh, four immense hollies clipped into dense domes of green. One 
of these was said to be the largest holly in Scotland, which was 
very likely true, for of the two that remain, one is the largest 
I ever beheld, either in Scotland or elsewhere. These four stood 
in a square on the flat pleasaunce in front of the tine old Border tower, 
till one evil day, it is said, it occurred to the agent who managed the 
property to lay out the ground in the fashionable style, and because 
two of these fine trees infringed on the symmetry of the proposed 
parterre, he ordered them to be cut down. O Priapus and Pomona 1 
O Hamadryads and Fauns ! where w;ere ye that day, that ye did not 
hunt the wretched man into the deejiest j>ool in the Tweed, rather 
than such cruel havoc should be wrought ? 

The result of this and other act > of violence was an intolerable 
monotony. Go into one garden after anot her, you would come on the 
same Mrs. Pollock geranium, the same agendums, lobelias, and cal- 
ceolarias named after various members of the plutocracy, the identical 
cerastium and coloured beet. The only variety was in the jjattera in 
which they were disused. 

For five-and-twenty or thirty years this tyranny endured. Every- 
body conformed to it, but nobody enjoyed the results very much, 
except the experts, who vied with each other who could produce the 
most fiery conflagration in autumn. People were dissatisfied, they 
did not know w'hy, though the reason was not difficult to divine, for 
form, scent, and* refined colour had been exchanged for uniformity 
and glare ; association had been broken, and it was impossible to feel 
for bedding-out plants any of the affection inspired by the old favour* 
ites that held the same jriaces in a border for more than a century. 
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and faithfully 
and decay. 

Gradually a reaction set in. Lord Beaconsfield, the anniversary 
of whose death has become*' so strangely associated with the rather 
primrose, probably knew as much and as little about horticulture as 
the Emperor of Morocco, but he was exceedingly sensitive to popular 
feeling, even in small matters, and gave indication in Lothavr of 
what was coming. Corisande’s garden (though it might have puzzled 
the author to define a ‘ gilliflower ’) was described with some minute- 
ness on a Shakespearean model. People were captivated with the 
idea suggested ; it reminded them of what gardens had been when 
they were children, and presently an inquiry began for long-neglected 
herbaceous plants. Mr. William Robinson became the. energetic 
pioneer of the movement ; his Alpine Flowers for English Gardens ; 
Hardy Plants and How to Grow Them , The Wild Garden , and other 
works, were written with admirable skill and taste, and showed com- 
plete practical knowledge. They met with so much success, and did 
so much to stimulate the revolt against ‘bedding-out,’ that, just 
twenty 3 ears ago, he was encouraged to start a weekly journal, which 
continues, as it began, an effective advocacy of Peidita’s flowers and 
their like, and a protest against the exclusive or general use of tender 
flowers. The true key-note is struck in the motto selected by Mr. 
Robinson for his The Garden : 

This is an Art 

Which does mend Nature ; changes it rather, but 

The Art itsell' is Nature. 

The reform has been general ; long-forgotten faxourites have been 
hunted up from such places as they had been suffered to linger, and 
already English gardens are throwing off tliaf distressing similarity 
to one another which threat ened to make their old name of ‘ plea- 
saunee ' a term of bitter irony. One feature they must always have 
in common, though it is eajjahle of being disposed in a thousand 
different ways, namely, green turf. Thanks to our benignant skies, 
the * rjjoist, bird-haunted English lawn* is never likely to suffer per- 
manently from any passing freak of fashion, and with liberal 
breadths of closely-shaven grass no piece of ground can be other than 
beautiful ; as Bacon truly observed, ‘ Nothing is more pleasant to the 
eye, than green grass kept finely shorn.’ 

There was one dominant feature in Elizabethan gardening which 
it were not well to see universally revived* and that is the art of the 
topiarist, by which almost every tree and shrub that would suffer the 
shears was clipj>ed into fantastic similitude of men, birds, beasts, 
castles, and other figures. The effect when this practice was as uni- 
versal as bedding-out was a dqpen years ago mustt have been equally 
monotonous. Nevertheless, such 'specimens of this treatment as lum 
survived the lapse of centuries will, it is hoped, be jealbusly guarded. 


told the changing seasons by ^their growth, blossom, 
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**; apart from their antiquarian interest, and the romantic associa- 
tion with which they Are invested, they afford a grateful excitement 
to the eye accustomed to tamer and more uniform arrangement. Not 
many such remain j indeed, Lord Stanhope remarks, in his History of 
England, that 


Throughout the whole of England there remains, perliups, scarcely more than one 
private garden presenting in all its parts an entire and true sample of the old designs ; 
this is at the fine old seat of Levens, near Ivendal. There, ulofttg a wide extent of 
terraced walks ani walls, eagles of holly, and peacocks of yew still find, with each 
returning summer, their wings clipped and talons pared. Thun 1 , a stately remnant 
of the old promenoirs — such as the Frenchmen taught our fathers, rather, I would 
Bay, to build than to plant — along which, in d«j s of old, stalked the gentlemen 
with periwigs and swords, the ladies in hoops and furbelbw*, may still to this day 
be seen. 

So great is the fascination of the girdon at Le\ens, where flowers 
seem brighter and more luxuriant than in any nineteenth-century 
borders, by contrast with the formal, sombre yews and the sad grey 
walls of the old mansion-house, that it is strange that no attempt has 
already been made to revive the forgotten topiary art. Yet one 
shudders to think of the result should it e\er become the fashion. 
Stripped of the glamour of eld, tortured shrulus and shorn trees are 
not objects in which the eye find.^ repose ; the object should be to 
assist and. control Nature, not to deform or travesty her. Yet there is 
one feature in the Elizabethan garden which should find a place in 
the Victorian more commonly than it does — namely, the close or 
pleached alley. It gives the seclusion which is of the essence of a 
garden, and how the artists of romance, from 1 Boccaccio and Marguerite 
of Navarre onwards, lo\e to loiter in these leafy corridors ! 

It is no easy task to lay out or alt it a garden. People with taste 
have not served apprenticeship to the craft ; they have a general idea 
of the effect desired, but they don’t know the means required to pro- 
duce it; on the other hand, gardener who have the skill and understand 
the materials rarely have had opportunities of cultivating taste. More 
than half the happy effects come by chance. , Moreover, the ^newly- 
awakened zeal for hardy plants is sometimes disappointing in its results. 
Spring flowers, most charming of all, are too often arranged to give a 
dotty effect : they blaze from the brown earth with no friendly foliage 
to lend breadth to the arrangement. In summer, the borders are 
to look rank and weedy, the weaker species struggling for existence 
with robust neighbours ; afid in autumn, unless it is skilfully prepared 
for, they are apt to be dull and flowerless. 1 Oh, I wish you had seen 
the garden a month ago ; it was in beauty then, but the things have 
gone over now ! * That is precisely where the gardener’s art is wanted 
to assist Nature, and is quite capable of doing so with the wealth of 
material at his disposal. Perennial borders should never * go over, 9 
not even in winter, when they are generally given over to despair. 
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There should always be some part of the garden, no matter what the 
season, where things are at their best. Yet th^re is afamiiy of plants, 
too much neglected* the peculiar property of which is to bridge the 
gulf between the embers of October and the first sparkles of February. 
This family is the Hellebore, of which the Christmas rose is a lovely 
and well-known member. The first to flower is IT. niger maximus, 
which opens its great bells, of the colour of apple-blossom, in the first 
days of November, and thenceforward — blow high, blow low, come 
sleet or snow or frost or rain — will maintain great wreaths of bloom 
till well on in January. Then the other varieties of H. niger, of 
which there are at least a dozen, take up the running and keep things 
gay till the latter kinds, H. abchaeicue, antiquorum , orientals and 
others produce their pink, purple, or white clusters. By this time 
we are well into the months of snowdrop, crocus, winter aconite and 
hepatica, and the dead months have slipped away. But on the Helle- 
bore need not l)e thrown all the work there is the fragrant coltsfoot 
( Tussilago fragrans) blooming all the time, with a strong scent 
exactly like heliotrope, and as hardy as its plebeian relative of the 
roadsides ; the winter cherry ( Physalis Atkekengi ), with the constitu- 
tion of a burdock, hung with quaint orange bladdefs from Michaelmas 
to Christinas ; there are also certain shrubs, such as the witch hazel 
(IlamameUit arbor ea and vtrglnica ), with strange festoons of yellow 
and crimson stars on leafless twigs, and the winter jasmine ( Javminum, 
niuUjlorum), a very Mark Tapley among herbs, that pour out in 
blossom at that season the virtue stored in them by summer suns. 

People with well-stored con sen atones and stoves will think rightly 
of this ganiiture of winter beds, liable any day to be buried overhead 
in snow ; but without in the least undervaluing the luxury of glass- 
houses, one may be allowed to claim a special charm in the humble 
out-of-door flowers that re-npjiear year after year in the same place, 
only asking to be let alone. Some of these lowly plants are of extra- 
ordinary longevity ; it is inqiossible to guess the age of some clumps 
of iris, sweet william, or scarlet lychnis, but there is no apparent 
reason # why they should not outlive the oak, possessed as they are of 
per]>etual power of renewing themselves. 

One cannot he ungrateful for the skill which, by an elaborate 
system of forcing, supplies us with spring and summer flowers in mid- 
winter, and makes I London flower-shops as attractive at Yuletide as 
at Whitsuntide. Still, there is a good deal of sense in Biron’s speech 
in Love' 8 Labour's Lost : 

Why should I joy in any abortive mirth . p 
At Christmas 1 no more desire a rosa 
Than wish for snow in May’s new-fangled mirth, 
put like of each tying that in season grdws. 

• « A 

No doubt our enjoyment of spring and summer flowem weak) hot 
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keener if we were not accustomed to have lilies-of-the-valley at the 
new year and carnations at Candlemas. 

People with knowledge of and liking for hardy plants are apt to 
give the herbaceous garden too much the character of a botanical 
collection. They have not the resolution to exclude species of inferior 
beauty ; but, with the wealth of all the ends of the earth to choose 
from, resolute discretion is necessary if the garden is to he one worthy 
of the name. 

If a contrast were sought to the formal style of gardening of the 
seventeenth century, so well exemplified in the beautiful pleasaunce at 
Levens above referred to, one more complete could not be found than 
in a garden of equal merit, though on a totally different plan, in Mr. 
George Wilson’s grounds at Oakwood, near Weybridge. The owner 
and maker of this paradise may best be described as a decorative 
botanist ; deeply versed in all plant-loie, yet with a constant eye to 
what consists with beauty, he has enclosed several acres on the slope 
and crest of a hill, including a wood at the foot and a piece of water. 
Here he has assembled a vast collection of plant*, carefully arranged, 
but with all trace of design studiously concealed. A lady lately 
visiting it expressed the effect in a single sentence : ‘ 1 hardly know,' 
she said, ‘what this place should be called; it is not a garden, it is a 
place where plants from all parts of the world grow wild/ 

Call this field of beauty what you will — garden or wilderness — and 
visit it at what season you may, you will be penetrated with its 
charm : whether in April, when the hill>ide is fia*hing with rivulets 
and pools of pure hues from squills, windflowers, daffodils, gentians, 
sweet alisons ; or in early summer, when many kinds of iris unfold 
their gorgeous petals round the lake in floods of purple, blue, and 
gold; or in autumn, when the troops of gold-rayed lilies rise ghost- 
like in the copse, and African tritomas hold flaming torches along the 
paths, Mr. Wilson has shown how royally English soil and climate 
will repay care and judgment with boundless wealth of blossom. 

One great evil to be avoided in the design and contents of a 
garden is sameness. There is a phrase that constantly re<jurs in 
horticultural journals when some plant is being commended — * No 
garden should be without it.’ Unfortunately, gardeners are too often 
content to grow the same flowers as their neighbours ; are, indeed, 
dissatisfied unless they have the same species. Some years ago it 
struck somebody that the single dahlia was a more beautiful flower 
than the varieties hitherto approved, upon which great pains and 
much skill had been expended to get them as like ribbon rosettes 
and as little like natural flowers as possible. No sooner was the idea 
acted on than single dahlias became the rage, and now it is the rarest 
thing to go into any garden without seeing these plants, really of none 
but indifferent merit, sprawling over the borders. They were pleasing 
as a novel feature, but nobody gets much enjoyment out of them 
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now ; they perish with the first frost, and any scent they posset is 
disagreeable. / 

We have a hundred species to choose from now for everyone that 
eighteenth-century nurserymen could supply. In China, Japan, the 
Himalayas, Siberia, Australasia, North and South America, in every 
mountain range and island of the sea, collectors have vied with each 
other in securing new plants, and each year many are added to the 
list of those which adapt themselves to our climate. It is about 
twenty years since the whorled primrose of Japan Was introduced, 
and people willingly paid 30s. apiece for such a noble acquisition. 
Now it may be seen sowing itself in the borders with the freedom of 
an English * jjaigle.’ * 

Fraxinus in >vhh pulclu»rrimn, pinu^ in hortis, 


was Virgil’s precept, and the pine he recommended for decking a 
garden was the stone pine of the Mediterranean. How vastly greater 
is the variety of conifers from which we may choose, from the lovely 
Picea nobilti of Colorado, to the fantastic Salisbvria , the Gingko of 
Ja]>an, less like a fir than a huge maidenhair fern. It is only neces- 
sary to remember that fifty years ago rhododendrons were hardly 
known, to realise how far we excel our grandfathers in wealth of 
material. 

It is provoking to see people at the pains to cultivate and decorate 
their ground, yet often neglecting to bring out the special character- 
istics of their soil and climate. Zones of mean temperature run in 
these islands much more with degrees of longitude than of latitude. 
In Cornwall. Argyllshire, and Galway, shrubs and humbler plants 
flourish luxuriantly which would perish in a single winter in Oxford- 
shire or Surrey. Vet in the l)enign West one is just as apt to find 
the walls monojjolised by plants adapted for the London climate as 
with the myrtles, lemon verbenas. Edwardsia, and other choice things 
that might both surprise and delight the visitor. Any one who has 
driven across the desolate upland lying bet ween Clifden and Letterfrack, 
in Gafrway, will surely remember with pleasure the miles of hedges of 
crimson fuchsia with which Mr. Mitchell Henry has had the taste to 
array the high road near his place, Kylemore. Of course it is right to 
give individual preference for certain flowers ; there is no reason why, 
if the lord of the soil loves the roses above other flowers, he should 
think himself bound to sacrifice them to^oamellias, in order to show 
the mildness of bis climate ; camellias he should have where they 
flourish (as e\eryoiie will agree who has seen the fairy-like display 
they make in the opep air at East Lytchett, in Dorsetshire), because 
they will distinguish liis garden from ninety-nine hundredths of 
others ; but he 'should also tftke^the full of his climatic advantage 

1 Paigle is the old English name for the cowslip. 
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in behalf of his favourite flower. Very few* persona have ever seen 
the single white Macartney rose (Rosa bracteata ), because, being some-? 
what tender, it will not reward culture in Midland gar 'Eastern districts ; 
but there is rare beauty in its thick ivory-like petals, clustered golden 
anthers, and glossy foliage. I well remember the impression it made 
on first seeing it on the wall of the boathouse at Port Eliot, in Corn- 
wall — I rested not till I had procured it, though it was years before 
I found any nurseryman who kept it in stock ; and it may be useful 
to record that it proves quite at home on the west coast of Scotland, 
where a dozen plants survived uninjured the rigours of the memor- 
able winter of 1890-91. 

But the westward influence is not enough foy some roses, such as 
the Banksian, which is patient of a very low winter temperature, 
provided it gets a more liberal summer sun than can be had north of 
the Trent. Even in the South it. is sometimes so ignorantly and 
harshly dealt with by the prun^r's knife, that its owner looks in vain 
for the profuse drift of snowy or sulphur-hued blossom that rewards 
the laissez-faire treatment of this rose. 

This advantage the denizens of old English gardens j)ossess over 
recent importations, that names hallowed by time and endeared by 
association have been bestowed upon them ; for, Juliet V opinion not- 
withstanding, there is much in a name, and the rose would not have 
been such a favourite with the ])oets if it had been christened turnip. 
A distinct sensation of freshness, as of early-summer mornings, 
is produced by simply repeating some of the old flower names, 
which Mr. Prior has arranged so handily in his Popular Names of 
British Plants .* The memory of childhood spent in the country 
is fondly stirred by the familiar names eglantine, ladV-love. fair- 
maids-of-France, goldilocks, lady’s-smock, herb-j»ris (also called 
herb-truelove), gold-of-pleasure, &c. Many of them have a distinct 
significance; Gerarde affirms that bachelor’s-buttons (a double-white 
ranunculus) was so called from the similitude of the buds ‘ to the 
jagged doathe buttons, antiently vome in this kingdom/ while 
another authority attributes the name to ‘ a habit of country fellows 
to carry them in their pockets to divine their success with their 
sweethearts/ Then the celandine owes its name to the most irra- 
tional tradition ever conceived, yet one that received the sanction of 
such hard heads as Aristotle’s and Pliny’s, and has been repeated un- 
hesitatingly by countless writers on botany and natural history. The 
name is from the Greek xekiS&v, a swallow, 4 not/ as Gerarde is at 
pains to warn his readers, 4 because it first springeth at the comeing 
in of the swallowes, or dieth when they go away, for, as we have saide, 
it may be founde all the yeare, but because some holde opinion, tliat 
with this herbe tb£ dams restore sight to their young ones, when 
their eies be pnt out/ The flower-de-luce, generally written fleur- 

\ London : Frederick Norgatc, 1879. 
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de-lis or' lys, as if the last syllable had to do with a lily, is really jle&r- 
da-Lauis, and ms the cognisance of royal France ever since it was 
chosen as his badge by Lonis the Seventh, ‘ qui charges l’6cu de 
France de fleurs-de-lis sans nombre.’ 

But of all flowers of the garden, none has had so many fanciful 
names bestowed upon it as the pansy, penvieri menttii, idle thoughts, 
as the Italians call it. 

The Pansy next, which English maids 
Call Heart's-ease — innocent translation — 

As if each thought that springs and fades 
Were but a source of jubilation. 

The pretty name heart ’s-ease does not, indeed, belong by right to 
the jjansy, but was applied to designate the wall-flower, from its real 
or sup]x>scd virtue as a cordial, and the jiansy itself has at various 
times and in different counties been known as Herb Trinity (from its 
three colours), Love-and-idle, Kiss-me-ere-I-rise, Jump-up-and-kiss- 
me, Three-frtces-under-n-1 lood. 

A place might surely be found oftener in the pleasure-ground for 
certain plants generally relegated to the herb garden, such as rue, 
lavender, and rosemary. Their beauty, certainly, is of a lowly order, 
but there hangs about them such a mist of popular lore that they 
bring to mind a time ljefore these thorny days of social science, county 
councils, and school Ixxards — a time to return to which, were the 
choice given us, it . might be wise to hesitate, yet a time when our 
country was known among the nations as 1 Merrie England,’ when 
the poor were not so ]>oor, and the rich were not so rich, and no one 
\ exed his soul by asking if life was worth living. The rue, Shake- 
speare's Herb of Grace, was supposed to flourish stronger if stolen 
from a neighbours garden. Lavender, though strangely enough 
omitted by Bacon from his list of sweet -smelling jilants, is endeared 
to us by a thousand proofs of the esteem our forefathers had for it ; 
such as Isaac Walt on's description of * an honest ale-house, where we 
shall find a cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads 
stuck against the wall, and my hostess, I may tell you, is both cleanly 
and handsome and civil.* Rosemary — 

Trim rosmarin that whilom crowned 
The daiut iest garden of the proudest peer— * 

also called Guardrobe from its use as a preservative of clothes, may 
now be looked for in vain in the gardens of most peers, though it 
deserves a better fate; were it only in memory of gentle Sir Thomas 
More. ‘ As for rosmarine,' he wrote, ‘ I lett it nin alle over my garden 
walls, not onlie because my bees love it, but because *tis the herb 
sacred to remembrance, and therefore to friendship ; whence a sprig 
of it hath a dumb language that maketh it the chosen emblem at dor 
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ftutaml wakes and in our buri&ll grounds.’ It may sometimes still be 
seen so used, being laif upon coffins, especially in the northern coun- 
ties. But a more equivocal significance is also attributed to it, with 
which some may be inclined to connect its disappearance from modern 
borders ; it is alleged that it only flourishes where the mistress rules, 
or at least has a fair share in ruling, the household. 

Since the days of chaste Lucrece, 

Their silent war of lilies and of roses, 

"Which Tarquin viewed in her fair face’s field, 

has' gone on without intermission, though far from silently. Everyone 
admits that lilies and roses excel all other flowers, but the controversy 
as to which is entitled to pre-eminence has never yet been, and never 
will be, settled. It is best avoided by having plenty of both, and truly 
no garden is worth a visit that is not well furnished with them. 
Alexander Montgomery had made up his mind about it when he 
penned the verse : 

I love the lily as the first of flowers 

"Whose stately stalk so straight up is uml stay [htHTJ, 

In whogi th’ la\ e [the rest], ay lowly louts and cowers 
As bound so brave a beauty to obes . 

But another Scottish j>oet, Dunbar, had already, a hundred years 
before Montgomery, given equally emphatic verdict for the rose : 

Nor hold none other flower in sip dainty 
As the fresh rose of colour ri*d and w bite, 

For if thou dost , hurt is thine honesty. 

Considering tliat no flower is so perfite, 

So full of virtue, pleasaunoe and delight, 

So full of blissful angelic beauty, 

Imperial birth, honour, and dignity. 

On the whole, Queen Rose commands a wider allegiance than 
Queen Lily, in our own country at least, where she is not only the 
flower assigned by heralds as the emblem of England, but is associated 
with the bloody strife between the Houses of York and Lancaster — 
the Wars of the Roses — and the white rose is specially dear to Jacobites 
as being the badge of the ill-starred House of Stuart ; while the lily 
was the chivalrous emblem of England’s ancient rival — France. 

The perfection and profusion of what are known as * hybrid per- 
petuals,’ combined with the desire for autumn blooms, have prevailed 
to throw into the background some lovely summer roses, such as 
still make paradise of cottage-gardens in June. Of such may be 
named the old double white {Rosa alba), the York and Lancaster, 
streaked with red andf white; the Austrian copjier, with single flowers 
of intense fiery otange, much rarer # than the same species with 
sidphur-coloured petals; and the Celestial Blush, of matchless shell- 
pink, in exquisite harmony with its glaucous foliage. 
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' Mr. EUacombe, in his pleasant volume, The Plant-lore tmd 
Garden-lore of Shakespeare? quotes a bit of jose-lore gravely told in 
the Voiage and Travails of Sir John Mandevilie : — 

At Betheleim is the Felde Ftoridus , that is to seyne, the feld f lorisched ; for 
als moclie as a fayre mayden was blamed with wrong and sclaundered, for whiche 
cause sche was demed to the Dethe, and to be brent in that place, to the whiche 
she was ladd ; and as the Fyre began to brent about hire, sche made hire preyers 
to oure Lord, that als wissely as sche was not gilty of that Synne, that He wolde 
helpe hire and male it to be knowen to alle men, of his mercyfulle grace. And 
when sche hadde thus seyd, sche entered into the Fuyr: and anon was the Fuyr 
quenched and oute ; and the Brondes that weren brennynge b<*comen Ted Boseres, 
and tho Brondes that weren not kyndled becomen white Boseres. And these 
weren the first Bosereg and Boses, both white and rede, that evere ony man 
saughe. 

Before Rasing from the rose, it may be permitted to allude to a 
term often used by Shakespeare but almost equally often misunderstood 
by his readers. The ‘ canker ’ was the common name for the dog- 
.rose, and is so intended in such passages as — . 

So put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 

And plant this thorn, this canker BolingbrOke. 

Or again, in the Sonnets : — 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
A 4 * the perfum«Hl tincture of the rose. 

But when Titunia sjK*aks of * killing cankers in the musk-rose buds,’ 
or the }>oet sings in the Sonnets that ‘ loathsome canker lives in 
sweetest bud/ the reference is to a parasitic worm. 

Since the days when Montgomery championed the cause of tj 
lily, the ranks of that fair flower in our own country have 
strengthened by a vast reinforcement from foreign climes. The giant 
lily ( L ilium giganteum or cordifolinm ) is as hardy as the hemlock, 
and soars to the height of 8 or 10 feet under favourable circum- 
stances ; the Isabella lily (L. testaceum ), of hybrid origin, almost 
equals it in stature, and is distinguished from all others by its deli- 
cate apricot hue ; while of L ilium auratum , the gold-rayed lily 
of Japan, the most gorgeous plant that will endure our trying 
climate, it is worth recording that the variety platyphyUum is by 
far the finest and the most }>ermanent, coming up year after year in 
the same spot, whereas the other varieties generally perish in the 
second or third season. 

Gardeners love to prose about their pursuit : *tis such a seductive 
hobby, and ambles along so easily that it were easy to strain the 
readers patience ; so only 911c other point in the decoration of 

• 
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groands will be here alluded to. Statuary is seldom used in the 
decoration of gardens npw, yet of all places where it can be seen to 
advantage it is there. It gives a feeling of repose Which is an indis- 
pensable quality in garden scenery, and in return receives tranquil 
attention, which can seldom be bestowed on it in public places. 
With trees, flowers, fair statues, greensward, and song of birds, what 
pleasant resting-places the pilgrims of life may make for themselves ! 

Herbert Maxwell. 
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MILTON'S MACBETH' 

It is one of the most curious facts in literary history that Milton at 
one time proposed to write a drama on the Btory of Macbeth — that 
more than thirty years after Shakespeare’s great tragedy had been 
before the world, Milton proposed to take up the theme already 
treated with such incomparable power. Such a design seems at first 
sight to imply a strange want of discernment, of an extraordinary 
self-confidence, or a reckless audacity ; 4 for what can the man do that 
cometli after the King ? * But the evidence of its entertainment is 
decishe; and I wish now to consider what motives could have 
induced Milton to think of such a thing. 

The evidence that he did think of it is to be found in a well- 
known MS. in his own handwriting, now one of the treasures of the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. This MS. was in all prob- 
ability written shortly after his return from his Continental tour, when 
at last he was leaving -his father’s roof and beginning an independent 
life. Till the year 1639, at the dose of which he became thirty-one, 
Milton had been permitted by a highly appreciative and generous 
father to devote himself to learning and culture, that so he might 
prepare himself for some great poetical effort. Everything had been 
done for his* education that could be done. Not content with the 
training and the lore imparted by St. Paul's School and by Cambridge, 
he, with his father’s sanction and approval, had continued his studies 
at home for some six years; and then in 1638 had enjoyed the 
advantage of a foreign tour, which lasted some ten or eleven months, 
and acquainted him not only with famous towns and scenes, but also 
with some of the most distinguished Europeans of his day. Thus, 
over thirty years of perpetual and thorough preparation had gone by ; 
and at last the time seeme.d come when the fruit of his long * weari- 
some labours and studious watchings ’ should be put forth. Milton 
himself clearly felt it was so. He had not been quite at ease that the 
promise of his youth was so tardy of fulfilment. He speaks in one of 
his letters — the only extant one in English-*— of being 4 something 
suspicious of myself,’ and of taking notice of 4 a certain belatedness in 
me ’ : and in another to his friend Diodati (‘ Damon ’), he remarks! ‘ it 
is well-known, and you well know, that I am naturally slow in writing 

3 p 2 
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and* averse to write.’ Certainly, when he settled down in lodgings of 
his own (juBt off Fleet Street, on part of the site of the c Punch ’ office 
of our time), or a few months later, wanting more room for his books, 
in a ‘ garden-house ’ in Aldersgate Street (on the east side, not far 
from Maidenhead Court), he recognised that something must really 
be done : and we find him searching for a satisfactory subject. As 
late as 1639 his thoughts were set upon King Arthur, as can be proved 
from two of his Latin poems written in that year, viz. the Epi- 
taphium Bamonis and the Manaus . But for certain reasons, the chief 
probably that he had realised the fabulousness of the Arthurian story 
(‘ Who Arthur was,’ he writes in his History of Britain , 4 and whether 
ever any such reigned in Britain, hath been doubted before, and may 
again with good reason ’), he somewhat suddenly as it would seem 
dismissed that hero, and looked round for a substitute. In the 
above-mentioned Trinity College MS., most probably penned just at 
this period, he makes a long list — a hundred minus one — of subjects 
that might serve bis purpose. 4 0f these, fifty-t hree are taken from the 
Old Testament, and among them Paradise Lost is unmistakably the 
favourite ; eight are from the New Testament ; thirty-three are from 
British history ; and five are * Scotch stories, or rather British of the 
North Parts’ ; and last of these, and so last of the whole ninety-nine, 
is 4 Macbeth . Beginning at the arrival of Malcolm at Macduff. The 
matter of Duncan may be expressed by the appearing of his ghost.’ 

Now I propose suggesting and discussing two special reasons for 
the insertion of Macbeth in this list — the one historical, or having re- 
ference to the historical facts ; the other didactic, or moral. But before 
I proceed to these, brief references must be made first to Milton's 
attitude to the Romantic Drama generally, and to Shakespeare in 
particular; and secondly, to the state in which Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
has come down to us, and the manner in which it was presented in 
the seventeenth century. 

To turn to the first of these points : there is abundant proof that 
Milton’s dramatic sympathies were all in the direction of the classical 
form. Late in life, in the prefatory note to Samson Agonistes 
(published in 1671), he issued, as everybody will remember, what we 
may call a manifesto on this question, so far at least as Tragedy was 
concerned. After several remarks by no means friendly to the contem- 
porary stage, he names ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides as 4 the three 
tragic poets unequalled yet by any, and the best rule to all who en- 
deavour to write tragedy.. The circumscription of time/ he adds, 

4 wherein the whole drama begins and ends, is, according to ancient rule 
and best example, within the space of twenty-four hours.’ And in the 
work itself that* is thus prefaced, he gives us in fact a Greek play in 
English, a splendid /mid a still unsurpassed or unequalled monument 
of Hellenic scholarship and insight. t But it would be a mistake to 
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suppose that these convictions, so trenchantly enounced and so nobly 
illustrated, belonged only to Milton’s senescence, or can be explained 
by his disgust with the theatre of the Restoration. Years and years 
before Milton had made up his mind on this matter. In the subject- 
list, drawn up as we have seen when he began seriously and practically 
to address himself to what he meant to be the achievement of his life, 
the dramatic form is the prevailing form — nay, the only form — enter- 
tained by him; and it is the classical (i.e. the Greek) dramatic 
form. In several cases he specially mentions the chorus, and of whom 
it is to consist. In many others the very titles sufficiently indicate 
the models that are in his thoughts ; thus, Naboth <rvteo<f>avTovfi8vos, 
Elisaus Hydrochoos, Hezechias iroXiopfcovfievos , Joaiah alagofievos, 
Herod Massacring or Rachel Weeping , Christus Patiens , Christ 
Risen , Vortiger immured , Hardihnute dying in his cups , AtheL- 
stan exposing his brother Edwin to the sea and repenting, &c. And 
from the note added to the Macbeth entry it is certain that his 
intention was to treat the subject according to the usage of the Attic 
fctage. Similarly, in one of the most magnificent of the many 
magnificent passages in his prose writing, in the famous account he 
renders of himself and his doings and his purposes in The Reason of 
Church Government urged against Prelaty , when he refers to the 
form his poem may take, whether epic or dramatic, he does not 
acknowledge or admit under the latter head any other ‘constitutions’ 
than tho^e 4 wherein Sophocles and Euripides reign.* He discovers 
the Greek 1 constitutions * even in Hebrew literature. He agrees with 
Origen that ‘ the Scripture also affords us a divine pastoral drama in 
the Song of Solomon, consisting of two persons and a double chorus 
and is of opinion, Parccus confirming him, that ‘ the Apocalypse of 
■St. John is the majestic image of a high and stately tragedy 
shutting up and intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a 
sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping sympathies.* Beyond 
question it was the Greek drama that was meet and right in his 
eyes ; and the modem drama seemed a somewhat dubious growth or 
creature, with which as an author he meant to have little to do, however 
he might peruse it as a reader. For that in his younger days at least 
he read his Shakespeare with immense appreciation and delight, is 
vividly shown not only by those famous memorial lines beginning 
** What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones ? ’ — happily, the 
first lines of Milton s composing that appeared in print — but by a 
much more significant sign in the shape of numberless allusions and 
echoes to be observed in his earlier poems — in V Allegro, and R 
Pen8eroso , and Comus. It is wonderful how well Milton knew his 
Midsummer Night's Dream , his Romeo and Juliet , his Tempest. 
•Often, no doubt, he had seei\ these plays and dthers from the same 
source acted in the Blackfriars Theatre or the Globe. 
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Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Joaam’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, * 

Warble his native woodnotes wild. 

Excipit hinc feesum sinuosi pompa theatri, 

Et vocat ad plausus garrula scena suoe. 

So he writes in his first ‘ Elegy/ when he describes his London life 
during a certain absence from Cambridge. But probably from the 
very beginning, ‘genuinely and heartily as he appreciated the genius 
of Shakespeare, in theory he was attached rather to Ben Jonson and 
his school ; and there may be detected in his tone an anticipatory 
concord with the kind of dramatic criticism which prevailed in Europe 
till the rise of Lessing, that is, with the habit of crying up Shake- 
speare’s genius, and crying down his art — with the habit of estimat- 
ing the modem drama by the canons and standard of the classical, 
instead of recognising it as a new and distinct embodiment of the 
dramatic spirit. It was Lessing who first led the world to recognise 
the cardinal fact that Sophocles and Shakespeare represent two quite 
separate theatres, and that to speak of Shakes]>eare as a bad Sophocles 
is as absurd as it wtfuld be to speak of Sophocles as a bad Shakesj>oare. 
In the seventeenth century this great discovery — for so it was, obvious, 
as what it states now seems to us — had not yet been made ; and we 
must not be surprised or contemptuous if Milton was not in advance 
of his age in this respect, and so did not understand the exact relation 
of the Elizabethan playwrights to the Periclean. Brilliant classical 
scholar as he was, and the classics at that time ha\ ing such an as- 
cendency, it is no wonder if he \*as by no means contented with the 
popular drama of his time. 

We must also remember, before we note the two j articular reasons 
that probably led Milton to think of treating, in the cla^ical style, the 
Macbeth stoiy of all the Shakespearian tragedies, that the play of 
Macbeth seems to have been strangely handled even in its aifthor’a 
lifetime, or, at all events, just after his death. This question cannot 
here be discussed at length. I can only call attention to the, view 
taken by many competent scholars, and venture to express my 
thorough agreement with it, that Macbeth , as it appears in the first 
folio, 1623, is not exactly what Shakespeare wrote, but a revised 
version of what Shakespeare wrote. There are many difficulties about 
the present shape of this tragedy, as all students and jjoesibly some 
‘ general readers ’ know ; and they are probably best accounted for 
by the hypothesis that the play, as we have it, has been freely edited 
and modified by somebody, Middleton, very likely, who augmented 
the lyrical parts and multiplied the dances — operatised it, in short, if 
1 may invent such <f verb for the occasion. We may marvel that 
the right baud that did such a deed did not wither ; we may be pleased 
to fancy that its owner afterwards repented, and, like Cranmer, 
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denounced such an unworthy member* But none the less the deed 
seems to have been done, and this tremendous tragedy was mixed 
with baser matter. . A further evolution of this curious process is to 
be seen in Davenant’s Macbeth, the current form in the Restoration 
period, printed in 1674 (the year in which Milton died). 4 From 
hence * (my Lord Crewe’s), writes Mr. Pepys in December 1666 , 4 to the 
Duke’s house, and there saw Macbeth most excellently acted, and a 
most excellent 4 >lay for variety* ; and in the following month, still 
more significantly, he notes : * To the Duke’s house, ahd saw Macbeth, 
which, though I saw it lately, yet appears a most excellent play in all 
respects, but especially in diverti&emmt, though it be a deep tragedy ; 
which is a strange perfection in a tragedy, it being most proper here 
and suitable in which sagacious comment many* a modern critic 
would insert just the opposite adjectives. ‘ The Weird Sisters,’ says 
Lamb, in a passage well known but deserving to be known yet hotter, 
* are serious things. Their presence, cannot co-exist with mirth. 9 
Yet, to the audience of Charles the Second’s reign, they had become 
comic figures, and were greeted with roars of laughter. Conceive 
the Eumenides of dSschylus presented in like fashion. Conceive Alecto 
and her histerhood as she buffoons, or Pluto ‘entering’ with the 
grimaces and the somersault s of a clown ! This vulgarising of Macbeth, 
of which the beginnings are discernible, as we have pointed out, in 
the earlier half of the century, may surely be pleaded in mitigation 
of Milton^ offence when he dared to meditate a fresh dramatic 
rendering of a story already set forth by Shakespeare. 

Let us now consider those two special reasons that have been 
suggested above as probably influencing Milton in this matter. The 
first has relation to the treatment of historical facts by Shakespeare 
in Macbeth — to the freedom and license with which they were re- 
arranged and altered. Milton's objection to Shakespeare's Macbeth on 
this score is I think suggested and proved by another entiy in his 
subject -list, which has, I believe, never yet been noticed in this con- 
nection, viz. * Duff and Donewald : A strange story of witchcraft and 
murdjr discovered and revenged.’ 

The principles on which the historical drama and the historical 
novel should be constructed are by no means easy tp define. Cer- 
tainly the historian has often resented, and often resents, the intrusion 
of the fictionist on his domain. And undoubtedly many popular 
errors are due to the gross inaccuracies or the daring interferences 
with historical fact that are to be found *in most plays and novels 
that profess to deal with history. Some writers do not shrink from 
rewriting what has already been written for ever by the finger of 
time. The past is not the past with them, but a flexible and manage- 
able present. They arrogate a power beyond theft of Jupiter 
who, however he may cloud or sim the skies to-morrow, 
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Non tamen inritum, 

Quodcunque retrofit, efficiet, neque 
Diffihget infectumque reddet, 

Quod fugiens semol hora vexit. 

And, indeed, if they are verily * creators,* how, they ask, is their 
creative power to be limited and fixed ? And they quote, or might 
quote, for their charter Horace’s trite dictum : 

Pictoribus atque poet is ° 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit eequu potestas. 

And accordingly quidlibet audent. On the other hand, Aristotle 
insists 4 that it is not the province of a poet tq relate things which 
have happened, but such as might have happened, and Buch things 
as are possible according to probability, or would necessarily ha\ e 
happened. For an historian and a poet do not differ from each other 
because the one writes in verse and the other in prose ; for the history 
of Herodotus might be written in ver*e, and yet it would be no less 
a history with metre than without metre. But they differ in this, 
that the one speaks of things which have happened, and the other of 
such as might have happened. Hence poetry is more philosophic 
and more deserving of attention than history.* However, the sen ice 
which writers of imagination — Shakespeare and Scott, above all others 
— have done in exciting a real interest in distant ages — in making 
the dry bones live and 1 provoking the silent dust ’ — is so great and 
grand that we accept their works with grateful thanks, and think it 
a comparatively little thing that they are not always found in exact 
agreement with the contemporary records which the researches of the 
learned from time to time bring to light. Nowwhat were Milton’s 
views on this question? He seems to lia\e held that the i>oet, if he 
dealt with historical fact, should faithfully adhere to it ; and, what i* 
more, he seems to have held that the poet should deal with historical 
fact. 

4 It was necessary for Milton,’ as that excellent critic and writer 
Mr. Mark Pattison observes, ‘ that the events and personages which 
were to arouse and detain his interests should be real* events and 
personages. The mere play of fancy with the pretty aspects of thing.' 
could not satisfy him ; he wanted to feel beneath him a substantial 
world of reality. . . . His imagination is only stirred by real circum- 
stances.’ Perhaps we may relevantly refer to Carlyle’s insistence on 
the impressiveness of 4 the smallest historical fact ’ 4 as contrasted 
with the grandest fictitious event.’ 

All those ninety-nine subjects that, as we know, Milton was 
revolving in his mind when he was earnestly meditating a great 
poetical work, are historical. All those stories that attracted him in 
the Old Testament and in the New seemed to him', whatever con- 
clusions or views alxrnt them modern criticism may arrive at or 
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entertain, to be strictly historical, not Hebrew or Christian legends. 
In the Season for Church Government he tellf us how he considered 
* what king or knight before the Conquest might be chosen, in whom 
to lay the pattern of a Christian hero.’ As Tasso had chosen an 
historical person for his hero, finally adopting Godfrey of Boulogne 
after some hesitation whether it should be he or Belisarius or Charle- 
magne, so would Milton select one of our ‘ ancient stories,’ i.e. one 
of our ancient lystories, for the word ( story ’ is etymologically but a 
decapitated form of the word ‘ history/ and in Elizabethan and even 
later English it is often used in its original sense. As already re- 
marked, he rejected King Arthur because he found, after careful 
scrutiny, that he wps not historical — that he was mainly, if not 
wholly, a mere mythical figment. Finally he selected a Biblical 
subject, having in the Biblical narrative, as he read it, the terra forma 
his genius desired. For he accepted the Biblical narrative verbatim 
ct literatim ; in his eyes it not only contained the word of God ; it 
was the word of God. And so, whenever he could, he followed closely 
the very diction of the Bible ; and undoubtedly the comparative in- 
feriority of many parts of Paradise Lost , considered as a poem, is due 
to this very method. It is as if he deliberately restrained the free 
mo\ement of hi« wings. In a certain sense, and to a certain degree, 
he ceases to be a ‘ poet soaring in the high region of his fancies, with 
his garland and singing robes aliout him ’ ; he reproduces and 
translates and doe^ not create. Irnent ion came to be regarded as of 
secondary importance. This \ iew of the jioet's function grew more 
and more upon hi id. and does much to explain the austerity and 
baldness of his latest *4 vie. And indeed, strange as the statement 
may at first appear, it leads us on to the immediately subsequent 
periods of our literature, in which poetry lie came a kind of decorative 
art — in which formal themcsatluit belonged rather to the province of 
prose are taken up by the reigning poets, and argued and discussed 
in metre. The seeds of the school of Dryden and Pope were sown in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. It is by no mere accident 
that Pope in the opening of his Essay on Man almost exactly repeats 
certain words in the opening of Paradise Lost. In Milton’s time the 
tide of the imagination that reached such a height in the Elizabethan 
age had not yet completely ebl>ed ; in Pojie’s time it was gone far 
down, and often we find ourselves in a sandy tract of metrical essays 
and treatises, and scarcely 4 hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.* 
Pope sneers, ]>erhaps not unjustly — if sneering is ever just — at 
Milton for turning ‘God the Father ’ into a ‘ School divine’ ; but 
it is not less true of* Pope and • his age that the poet is often trans- 
formed into the # professor, and when we are listening for a song, we 
have a lecture inflicted upon, us ; we look for a vision of Apollo, and 
behold a doctor of theology, or some graduate in metaphysics or. in 
science. I say the movement in this prosaic direction is perceptible 
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is ‘Milton’s age, and in Milton’s theory at least, and in his practice, so 
Sir as he obeyed his theory. The most splendid passages of Paradiee 
Loot are, in fact, just those where Milton is delivered from his theory 
— when he has no such ‘facts to go uponws so often make him 1 pedes- 
trian/ In the first two books of his great epic, Milton has to rely 
only on his imagination ; there is no restricting narrative to 1 damp * 
his 4 intended wing depressed ’ ; and the result is one of the finest and 
noblest achievements of the poetical spirit. 

And so happily in art, as in the moral world, men are often better 
than their theories : they do not live down to their creeds. Often, 
no doubt, it is true that ‘ the better is seen and the worse is followed * ; 
but, if we may vary Ovid's familiar words, it is also often true — 

Video pfjora proboqm*, 

Sed mdiora sequor. . 

Nature is stronger than the rules and canons that are formulated 
for her guidance. The artistic instinct prevails over all the utterances 
of a self-conscious and a perverse analysis. 

But, however this may be, and to whatever degree Milton's great- 
ness and his theories are in harmony, it is certain Milton had a pro- 
found* respect for historic fact, and was by no means willing to give 
poetry a charter to ignore or to reconstruct it. The poet might or 
might not adopt it as his material, and for his part he inclined to 
adopt it ; but assuredly, if the poet did adopt it, he had no right to 
take liberties with it, he was bound to be faithful to it. Now what 
is to be said of Shakespeare’s Macbeth in this respect ? 

Briefly, Shakespeare did just what Milton thought ought not to 
be done. Whatever may have been his practice with regard to later 
periods, which there is no time now to discuss, Shakespeare troubled 
himself little about the historical details in dealing with the more 
distant ones, e.g. in dealing with the periods of Hamlet, of King Lear , 
of Cymbelvru, and of Macbeth. He submitted to no such bondage as 
Milton willingly endured and even gladly welcomed. Not that he 
altogether ignored the circumstances of his plots, or wholly forgot wi£h 
what age they were connected, or said to be connected ; but he was 
contented with a mere general recognition of the circumstances and 
the age. His first and his last thought was to produce a picture ot * 
life ; it was not historical, or archaeological, or ethical. Some local and 
some historical colour might be introduced ; but such considerations 
were entirely secondary and subordinate. He would omit, and he 
would add, even as it pleased him. He would not attempt to tread 
precisely in the .footsteps of any chronicler, let him chronicle ever so 
wisely. It was the book of life be studied, and Hall, and Holinshed 
were valuable only &s helps to that supreme study. And so in his 
great tragedy of Macbeth he drew many of the incidents from a quite 
different story.® Nearly all the details of the murder of Duncan are, 
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it is well known, 4*nved from, the story of King Doffs murder by 
DonwakL In both narratives a wife appears, who instigates her hosband 
to crime. But it is from the King Duff narrative that the particulars 
of the enactment are taken, t 

The drugging of the chamberlains, the assassination of the too 
confiding guest as he slept, the pretended unconsciousness — the 
outraged innocence— of the real ' criminal, and his slaughter of the 
royal attendants «in a paroxysm of zeal, the wild furious storm which 
broke over the guilty scene, as if Nature must needs vent her horror- 
at what was so accursedly done ; ‘ the heavens, as troubled with man’s 
act,’ threatening ‘ his bloody stage ’ — all these things appertain in the 
old chronicler whom Shakespeare followed to the murder of King Duff, 
and not to the death of King Duncan. All that Holinshed reports of 
this latter event is this short paragraph : 

At length, therefore, communicating his purposed intent [to usurp the kingdom 
by force] with his trusty friends, amongst whom Banquho was the chiefest, upon 
confidence of their promised aid, he slew the king at Envemess [Inverness], or, as 
some say, at Ilotgosvane, in the ^ j } ear of his reign. 

It would be easy to mention other points in which Shakespeare 
varied from his nominal authority ; 1 but this single one is enough 
for our purpose. For I think we may infer from a certain fact that 
it was this that caused Milton some discontent and annoyance. The 
fact is that which I have mentioned above, and which, as I remarked, 
has not before been quoted in this connection, and so surely not 
properly understood — viz. that Milton mentions also in his subject-list 
Duff and Donwald. Evidently then in Milton’s Macbeth, had it ever 
been written, the story of King Duff would have been kept quite 
separate from the story of King Duncan ; the two threads which 
Shakespeare has so boldly intertwined would have been carefully 
disentangled; the confusion of two distinct historical events would 
have »been in no wise permitted. 

With the ultimate historical value of Holinshed’s chronicle we 
are not here concerned. Shakespeare’s disrespectful use of it did not 
spring, we may be sure, from any enlightened views as to its accuracy 
or importance ; even the wildest of his idolaters will scarcely maintain 
that he anticipated the results of modern historical criticism and 
investigation, and so attached but slight weight to what is very 
largely a tissue of legends. But I may just quote one sentence from 
Mr. Robertson’s Scotland under her Early Kings . 1 The double failure 

. 1 * With the exception of Duncan's murder [?], in which Macbeth was concerned 
either as principal or accessory, and the character of Lady Macbeth, there is lupdlir 
any point in which the drama coincides with the real history* . . . The single point 
upon which historians agree is that die reign of Macbeth was one of remarkable 
prosperity and vigorous government.' So Messrs. Clark and Wright in the Preface to 
the Clarendon Press edition of Macbfth, • 
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iif Northumberland and Moray [Duncan had made unsuccessful expedi- 
tions into England fnd against Thorfin] hastening the catastrophe 
of the youthful king, he was assassinated “ in the smith's bothy ” near 
Elgin, not far from the* scene of his latest battle, the Monnaor Mac-, 
beth being the undoubted author of his death.’ 

On historical grounds then Milton was dissatisfied with Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth . Let us now turn to another point of view from 
which this play seemed to him no less, probably stjll more, unsatis- 
factory. Let us turn to the central action and thought of it, and 
reflect how*Milton would regard Shakespeare’s treatment of the great 
question presented. 

And, first of all. let it be noticed that no gther of Shakespeare's 
plays comes so near dealing with the very subject of Paradise Lost, 
or we may say does in fact so fully deal with it, as Macbeth . The 
subject of Paradise Lost is the Ruin of Man ; and what else i* the 
subject of Macbeth ? * Each work in its own manner treats of the 
origin of evil ; each portrays a spiritual decline and fall. Adam repre- 
sents the human race, but he is also as individual as Milton could 
make him ; Macbeth is an individual, but also he is typical. Milton 
formally states the theme which he proposes to set forth. He bids 
the heavenly muse sing — 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortul ta*te 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

AVith loss of Eden. 

Without any such formal enunciation, not less fully, and with far 
greater power, does Shakespeare paint one of mans later disobediences, 
the disobedience of a remote son of Adam, and bow he too plucked 
forbidden fruit, and was expelled from his Eden — expelled from the 
state of happiness, honour, and peace. For indeed the story of Adam 
is perpetually repeated ; it is a faithful image of what goes on 
every day in the world. Every day in the world paradises aits lost, 
and looking back poor exiles behold their so late 
• 

Happy seat, 

Wa^tnl over by tliat flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms ; 

and, * with wandering steps and slow,! they have to traverse the stony 
"tracts that spread far atfay outside. Thus the fall of man never 
ceases being acted on the human stage. Happily, too, his restoration 
never ceases being acted ; in some sort daily the lost paradises are 
regained. But this brighter side of the great human dnuna does not 
now claim our consideration. It is wjth a tragedy of tragedies that 
we have now to do— one in which • all that makes life worth living is 
wasted and lqpt, and he who, when we first see him, ‘ sits high in all 
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the peoples’ hearts,’ is at last cast out into the outer darkness of men’s 
hate arid loathing. 

Besides the fell of man Milton presents alsd the fall of Satan, and 
in his picture he gives us a scene exactly parallel to that in Macbeth , 
where the already demoralised nature of Macbeth receives a fresh strong 
impulse towards its fatal corruption through the preferment of 
Malcolm to be Prince of Cumberland. 

The Prince of Cumberland t Tliat is a step, 

On which I must fall down, or else o’er leap, 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ! 
l^et not light see my black and deep desires : 

The eye wink at the hand ! yet let that be, 

Whictf the eje fears, when it is done, to see. 

• 

In Paradise Lost the appointment by God of His Son to be His 
Vicegerent awakes similarly the evil — how strange and unaccountable 
an inmate ! — in the bosom of Satan ; tfnd shortly afterwards he thus 
addresses him whom we see in another book as his favourite devil : 

Sleep’st thou, companion dear ? What sleep can close 
Thy eyelids, and remem berest what decree 
Of yesterday, so late hath passed the lips 
< )f *llea\ en’s Almighty ? . . . 

... New laws thou seest imposed; 

New law s from him who reign* new minds may raise 
In us who serve — new counsel*, to debate 
Wliat doubtful may ensue. 

And so there is rebellion in Heaven, and in due time rebellion on 
earth, just as in Macbeth’s ‘ single state of man.’ 

But, leaving secondary resemblances alone, I wish to dwell on the 
fact that Shakespeare and Milton are in these great works, each in his 
own way, thinking of the same transcendent problem, viz. the freedom 
of man’s, will. As to Adam, and as to Macbeth, the old, old ques- 
tions arise : were they capable of resisting the terrible forces that 
were arrayed against them ? Could they have delivered themselves 
from <A r il ? How did they come to fall so miserably ? Whence was 
engendered the weakness that undid them ? How far were they respon- 
sible for such a disastrous debility ? What is the real parentage of 
crime ? Even such awful and insoluble problems are at once suggested 
by the careers of Adam and Macbeth. For in neither case do external 
causes explain the horrible mischief that is depicted. 4 A man’s foes 
are those of his own household.’ It was the treachery of the defending 
garrison, not the overwhelming strength of the attack, that produced 
the overthrow. If Milton's serpent had had mo encouragements or 
alliances in the het.it of his victims, he might ha\e charmed in vain.* 
And it is not the witches tliat*wqrk Macbeth's ruin ; it is Macbeth’s 
own falseness that works it. When he first appears on the stage, so 
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honoured and trusted and loved, and seemingly so loyal and trae, he 
is already in correspondence and treaty with the powers of darkness. 

Already he ' 

la like a villain with a smiling cheek, 

A goodly apple rotten at 6he heart. 

O what a goodly outside falsehood hath I 

Those wild figures he encounters on the Heath, near Forres, only 
in fact give voice to the dire imaginings that already have a home in 
his breast. 

Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 

No spot or blame behind. 

But Macbeth has invited evil to stay and abide with him, and is 
already saying, 4 Evil, be thou my good.’ • 

But the manner in which Shakespeare deals , r with these dark 
inscrutable problems is very different from that in which Milton deals 
with them ; and what I have* now to suggest is that this manner was 
far from satisfying Milton, and that Milton’* dissatisfaction with it 
was one chief reason why he was guilty of the impertinence, as it will 
seem to many persons to be, of proposing to write another dramatic 
version of the Macbeth story. Briefly, Shakespeare deals with these ' 
problems as one who feels their infinite mystery, and that they an* 

4 beyond the reaches of our souls.’ Milton, to speak plainly, deals 
with them in the spirit of a dogmatist — of one who has an exegetic 
scheme ready drawn up, which he perpetually enforces and reinforces. 
In this respect Shakespeare’s humanity exhibits itself in all its 
breadth and depth ; and it must be allowed. I think, that Milton, w ith 
all his culture and all his greatness, shows by the side of him as one 
of narrower vision, and a less wide range of sympathy. 

The catholicity of Shakespeare’s spirit — 1 use the word, I need 
scarcely say, in no limited ecclesiastical sense — is nowhere more 
amply displayed than in Macbeth , whatever faults in some resects 
might be found with this play. As Dryden finely remarks of him, 

4 he was the man who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul.’ We may well apply to him 
Virgil’s untranslatable line : . 

Sunt lacrym© reruns, et mentem mortal ia tangunt. 

He had a profound sense of the pathos of things. ‘ But yet the 
pity of it • . • the pity of it.’ He certainly does not spare the 
sinner. He certainly makes us hate his sin ; but in him 4 the quality 
of mercy is not strained.’ As we watch Macbeth drifting towards the 
j>recipice, it is not contempt for his weakness that he excites over- 
poweringly within# us; it is rather a profound compassion ; it is not 
a sense of superiority and pride that we stand firm, but a sense of 
humility — a sense that we are of like passions with him, and might 
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too eaaily be drifting in a like direction. Pity and terror purify 

our souls. We feel ourselves face to face with 

, • 1 

those mysteries which Heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 

We ore conscious of the amazing shallowness of those who ‘take 
upon* them ‘the mystery of things, as if* they 4 were God’s spies.’ 
We perceive with a new vividness that 

There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy ; 

and that the truest reverence, and it may be that the most exemplary 
4 faith,’ are exhibited in the submissive acceptance of the limitedness 
of human discovery and knowledge. 

In striking contrast is Stilton’s attitude. He lias so clearly as he 
believes reasoned out the matter, that he feels more impatience than 
pity — more anger than sorrow — as he narrates the fall of man. To 
him the event appears not so much pathetic as shameful. If I may 
put it so, he holds a. brief for the Almighty as he conceives Him, and 
is perpetually defending Him from the charge of undue severity. He 
is always insisting that Adam was made perfectly well able to resist 
the tempter, had he been so minded. If he fell, he had only himself 
to blame ; liis Maker had done everything for him that could be 
expected — everything that was right. If he fell, 

Whose fault ? 

Who.se but lii> own ? Ingrate, he had of me 
All he could hu\e ; I made him just and right, 

Sufficient to have Mood, though free to fall. 

Such I created all the Ethereal Powers 

And Spirits, both them who Mood and them who failed : 

Freeh they Mood who stood, and fell who fell. 

Qui s ' excuse ti'accuse. And Milton’s God, scarcely perhaps a 
Being to attract men’s devotion and love , 4 protests too much, methinks.’ 
To Milton’s intellect, indeed, there is no mystery in what seems to 
most ipeh so profound a mystery. Everything is amenable to argu- 
ment, and can be made entirely plain. 

When first this Tempter crossed the gulf for hell, 

I told ye then he should prevail, and speed 
On his bad errand. Man should be seduced 
And flattered out of pll, believing li*s 
Against his Maker ; no decree of mine 
Goncurring to necessitate, bin fall, 

Or touch. with lightest moment of impulse 
His fret' will, to his own inclining left 
In even scale. 

« 

And so, with scarcely an exception, this merely hard-headed, and 
therefore obviously limited manner, prevails in Milton’s treatment of 
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this terrible tragedy. He writes for the most part like some inexor- 
able logician, and not like a man conscious of the infirmities of his 
kind. Just the same spirit expresses itself in Samson Agonists s, 
especially in the scene between Samson and Dalilah. 

All wickedness is wickedness ; that plea, therefore, 

With God or man will gain thee no remission. 

Milton was himself of a singularly lofty and strong character, and 
lived throughout a life of noble and sustained purposes. 

* Credibile est * ilium ‘pariter vitiisque loci«que 
Altius humanis exseruisse caput/ 

And so he found it hard to make allowance — hard to feel any pity — 
for the weaknesses of ordinary mortals. He had in a high degree 
the faults of his virtues. And, as suggested above, his genius, with 
all its rich natural endowments, and with all the talents that learning 
and culture had contributed to it, was yet narrower — less catholic — 
than that of Shakespeare. 

I am not, of course, attempting in this paper to discuss the pro- 
found and awful questions that are brought before us in Paradise 
Lost and in Macbeth . I am only calling attention to the difference 
between the manner in which these works, each in its own way so 
great and so splendid and priceless, present them to us. And I trust 
I have made it sufficiently clear how Milton would regard Shakespeare's 
presentment of them as inadequate — would be pervaded that Shake- 
speare had not enough emphasised the wilfulnehs of Mact)eth*s ruin, 
and so to his thinking had not satisfactorily asserted 

Eternal Providence, 

And justified the ways of God to men. 


John W, Hales. 
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7 HE DIMINUTION OF DRUNKENNESS 
IN NORWAY 


It is difficult to say something fresh on the drink question or to 
throw any new light upon the subject ; and vet as long as thisacknow- 
ledged curse lies hea\y on our land, dragging down large portions 
of the working clashes to the lowest depths of sin, miserj r ,and despair, 
it cannot and ought not to he said that the last word has been 
spoken. 

Only a few years ago drinking habits prevailed to a considerable 
extent amongst the ]x>pulat ions inhabiting the Scandinavian kingdoms 
of Norway and Sweden ; now, both these countries, especially the 
former, ha\e in a largo measure freed 1 hem^elv es, with the happiest 
i csults, from tin 1 dutches of the Drink Fiend. 

If it has been found practicable in Norway and Sweden to effect 
this reform, why should it he impossible ill Great Britain? The 
methods adopted to bring about this happy change in the habits of 
Swedish and Norwegian people should at all events be carefully 
studied by thoughtful Englishmen. 

When lately in Norway, I was stmek by two things — the rocky, 
barren, unprodueti\e nature of the soil, and t lie comfortable appear- 
ance of the peasant ly. The industry and thrift practised by both 
sexes \\ere apparent to the eye ; one saw no idlers; all were at work, 
the men in the fields, the women at the doors of their houses, knit- 
ting, sowing, and mending garments. One met no men or women 
in mgs, no drunkards, no brawlers, no beggars, and I saw no tavern*. 
On making inquiries I was informed that a great change had lately 
come o\ er t he coiulit ion of Norway. Since the legislat ion of 1866 and 
1871 public-houses ha\e been practically abolished in the rural dis- 
tricts, and great ly diminished and regulhted in the towns. For 
instance, in Bergen, with a population of 60,000, there are only four- 
teen lieensod houses, hll under the strictest regulation. Soon after 
my arrival 1 took a drive round the neighbouring heights,' and was 
informed that the wonderfully engineered road,*tlie institutions I 
naw, and the beautiful public gardens through which I passed were 
all either maintained or aided by the society which* enjoyed the 
VOL. XXX— No. 178 * 3 Q 
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monopoly of selling ardent spirits in these fourteen public-houses. 
My curiosity was aroused to know more about this wonderful society, 
and on making inquiries I was recommended to read a small pamphlet 
written by JVlr. Thomas M. Wilson, C.E., in which he gives a most 
interesting account of the history and progress of local option in 
Norway, together with a statement regarding the establishment and 
working of the society for retailing ardent spirits in Bergen. 

As the pamphlet does not appear to be on sale in Great Britain, 
and contains that ter which should be of general interest, I propose 
to give a few short extracts from the work, referring for fuller 
information to the pamphlet itself, which can be purchased for Is. at 
the tourist offices in Bergen, Christiania. Sta\ agger, and Throndhjem. 

Mr. Wilson, in the preface to li is work, says that he was opposed 
to the Norwegian system when first introduced, but acknowledges 
that nearly twenty years' experience of its working ha< enabled him 
to realise how mistaken wejro his original views, they Inning been 
based upon a fear of evils supposed to be attached to the system, 
which subsequent experience lias pro\ed to lia\e been entirely 
imaginary. He adds t hat lie now realise-* fully his earlier mistake, 
and is perfectly" satisfied that the societies for retailing ardent spirits 
in Norway have effected a maximum of good to the community' at 
large, with a minimum of inconvenience to the legitimate consumer 
of alcoholic drinks, lie states, what is well known, that to the town 
of Gothenburg, in Sweden, is due the honour of having fir^t attempted 
to restrain the sale of intoxicating liquors, and that since that time 
the plan adopted by the municqKil council of that city, and subse- 
quently imitated by other urban authorities, has generally been 
known by the name of the Gothenburg system. In that city the 
municipal council is the licensing authority, and fixes the number of 
licences which it deems necessary fort lie public convenience. Instead 
of issuing them to individuals, the council grants a monojioly to a 
society of shareholders formed for the puqiose of acquiringiiceuces, 
and which undertakes to conduct the trade in t lie public* interest. 
The shareholders are precluded by their contract from enjoying a 
larger benefit than 5 p^r cent, on the capital invested. All furt her 
profit made in the business must be handed over to the munici])nl 
council, to be expended by it in the reduction of the public burdens. 
The monopoly is granted for a limited number of years, and the 
council retains control over the oj orations of the society, fixes the 
number of bars and shops in which intoxicating liquors may be sold, 
os well as the sites of these establishments, and the appointments of 
the society’s servants are also subject to its approval. The advantage 
of this system is that neither the society nor the managers of the 
drinking saloons are interested in the immoderate consumption of 
ardent spirits— the former being paid a fixed salary, and the latter 
being precluded from earning a larger dividend than 5 per cent. The 
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•disadvantage, on the other hand, according to Mr. Wilson, is, that the 
urban authorities, and the ratepayers generally, are distinctly in- 
terested in the multiplication of drinking bars, and in the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors, inasmuch as all profits over 5 per cent, are 
paid into the municipal treasury and diminish the weight of public 
burdens borne by the individual ratepayer. Mr. Wilson tells us that 
the Norwegians were quick to perceive this blot, and in dealing with 
the drink question in their own country have adopted the strong and 
rejected the weak ]H>ints of the system. • 

In the cities of Norway as well as in Gothenburg, the municipal 
•councils iix the number of licences required to meet the reasonable 
convenience of the public, and reflectively grant a monopoly in each 
town to a society formed for the puqiose of undertaking the trade, 
usually for a term of live year*. The council retains full control over 
the operation?* of the society, and its hooks are open to the inspection 
of the council. Its statistic', by-laws, and regulations, and the 
apjioiut incuts in the society’s service, are all subject to the approval 
of the council, and, with the exception of that of the servants, must 
also obtain the roval sanction ami seal. The committee of manage- 
ment is formed of a body <>f representatives, of whom a certain pro- 
] nation are now generally elected by the shareholders, whilst the 
remainder are a pointed by the nmnicijial council, aiul may or may 
not be shareholders, or may or may not lx* municipal councillors. 
Usually, however, the municijial council apjKiints members of its own 
body to act on the committee of management of the society, which, 
as at Gothenburg, is not permitted to jiay a higher dividend than 
o per cent, to its shareholders. 

Mr. Wilson tells us that the great feature in the Norwegian 
system, and in which it differs from that of Gothenburg, is the desti- 
nation of the annual surplus after paying the shareholders their 
preferential interest. The surplus, instead of going into the local 
treasury in reduction of the public burdens, is applied each year in 
making pecuniary grants to the funds of deserving charities, bene- 
volent societies, philanthropic institutions, or other objects of general 
utility Vhich are entirely dependent for their existence on the volun- 
tary support of the public. Any cliarity or institution which derives 
aid, however small, from the local treasury or rates is disqualified from 
jiarticipation in the grants of societies est ablished under the Norwegian 
system of local option. The purity of motive of municipal councils 
in dealing with the drink question (which id consequence of the great 
financial success of the Gothenburg system is considered to have 
degenerated in Swedefi) is thus in Norway retained, and the licensing 
authorities are secured against all temptation to stray from the 
prinoijile which Bhonld underlie Jtacal option as a soMal reform*. 

At the time Mr. Wilson’s pamphlet was written (1890) there wen 
fifty-one Norwegian societies which conducted the retailing of axtieftt 

3 q 2 
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spirits, and fifty-nine towns with a licensing authority. In five small' 
towns with a collective population of 9,900 souls, licences had been 
refused to all applicants, and in these places no retailing of intoxi- 
cating liquors was permitted. In three. other small towns with a collec- 
tive imputation of 1,280, societies had not been formed to monopolise 
licences, and the retailing of ardent spirits in them was still con- 
ducted by private licences. The authority in every town may or may 
not grant licences in its discretion; the same may be said of rural 
districts; in them local option exists and is practised in its most 
complete form ; in some places a few licences are granted, in others 
noneat all, depending on the discretion of the communal body of 
representatives which is the licensing authority. 

Youths younger than sixteen or se\enteen years of apjwirent age 
are not permitted to be served at bars, and females may not be em- 
ployed as attendants at them. The bar attendants are clad in a 
uniform, each man with a number on his collar, like a policeman, to 
enable him to be identified should a customer ha\e any complaint to 
make against him. and he i< not permitted to hand drink to anyone 
in an inebriated state, or to serve a customer with such a quantity as 
may be antici]>atVd to cause intoxication. The bar^ are quite plainly 
fitted up, without the slightest glitter of the gin-palace; they are 
kept clean and respectable ; no scats of any kind are provided ; no 
private compartments, nor any conveniences for loitering on tl.o 
premises. 

Mr. Wilson informs us that all places licensed for the sale of 
spirits must close at five o’clock in the afternoon of the day preced- 
ing Sundays and holy festivals, and remain closed until eight o’clock 
in the morning following these sacred days. Licenced premises may 
not be opened before eight o’clock in the morning, nor kept open 
after ten o’clock in the evening. Ife states that, the experienee 
gained since the Act of the 3rd of May. 1871, was passed (whieli 
enabled societies to compete as applicants for licences, and*to hold 
any number in the option of the licensing authority) shows con- 
clusively that the vice of drunkenness has received in Norway a 
staggering blow, and that the consumption of ardent spirits is im- 
mensely reduced, while great financial results have been attained, to 
the benefit of many deserving institutions, charities, and objects of 
public utility, which but for the life thus given them could not have 
otherwise existed. 

On the jiassing of the above Act the cry of compensation to the 
publican was raised. After much discussion, public opinion decided 
against the justice of the claim made by the publicans, and no com- 
jjensation was awarded, but they had five and a half years’ grace given 
them to prepare for the event, so «that the actual transfer of t lie- 
licences to the societies did not tike place until the 1st of January, 
1877. 
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The societies* lightened the force of the blow to the publicans by 
purchasing their unsold stocks of sj^iritn, and # by engaging as bar 
stewards the more respectable of the ousted publicans, many of whom 
found themselves in their new ]>ositions quite as well, if not better 
off than when they sold spirits on their own account. 

The sale* of wine and beer is independent of the spirit licence, 
but also requires social permit, obtainable, howvver, on much easier 
terms than the former. Mr. Wilson informs us that the diminution 
in the consumption of ardent spirits has been ncconqjanied by an 
increase in that of wines and ales, e>jK‘cially of the latter, but that 
the diminution in tin* consumption of anient spirits which has 
iollowed the establishment of the controlling societies has not been 
accompanied by anything like a corresponding increase in the amount 
of wines and ales consumed, whilst drunkenness has markedly 
decreased. He sir**, liowe\er, tlu.f the wine and beer shops have 
proved a great obstacle to the completeness of the societies’ work, and 
that most of these have opened a special fund, to which aj>ortion of 
the annual profits is applied, for tin* purpose of having up the privi- 
leges to M>11 wines and ales that are held under Crown grants. There 
is little dwubt. he add-, that a- h>oii as the last exi-tmg privilege to 
sell wines and ales independent 1 v of a licence from the municipal 
council ci iM-s to exist in a Noi vvogian town t la* private licensees of 
that town are doomed to -re all the municipal council’s licences 
Monopolized over their heads h\ the Mien ties. The public will never 
again permit lieemes to he gianted to private individuals', inasmuch 
•is they are unable to compete with a society in otic ring advantages 
in tin 1 public in return tin* tin* privilege of a licence. 

It will be ob-erved. sivs Mi. \N il-nn. referring to the tables, in tlie 
uport of the society in llergcn for retailing ardent spirits that the 
i hareholder.s' hem-tit was lcstrietid to 15,140/. in 13-'\ years ; that 
t lit- item of 150/. is foi six weeks* interest at «> per cent. per annum 
on the capital fiom tlie date of the call. prior to commencing to 
oxeivhc the licences on the 18th of .human . 1877 ; that the muni- 
cipal ti^iisurv received in the thiiteen years 2d,18«V. of excise duty 
and .>,120 /. of ordinary communal taxes; and that the* public gained 
78.9(id/., that sum having been earned for the benefit of oS local 
instil ut ions, charities, and other objects of general public utility. 
In oilier words, the society has earned every year cm behalf of the 
public an average profit of 127 per cent on its capital since it 
commenced its operation*. The indirect gain to tlie public from 
tin* society's beneficial. work is stated to be* perfectly incalculable. 
The visitor to Uergen who walks along the nyHintaih road above 
the city — the Fjeldvci, as it is called — constructed with funds 
provided by the society for retifiling ardent spirits, and punningly 
called in consequence the ‘Dram Road,' or who takes a^walk in the 
handsome, well laid-out Xy guard Park, also chiefly provided out 
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of the profits of the society, can readily understand what an im- 
portant influence such benefits exercise in elevating the taste and 
improving the condition of the masses, and in leading them away 
from temptations that existed in the days of uncontrolled licensed 
publicans. When we think, continues Mr. Wilson, of the society’s 
artisans’ dwellings, of the labourers’ waiting-rooms, of the coffee- 
houses sprung from the society’s work, of its contributions to* 
museums, of the workmen’s lectures, clubs, reading-rooms, theatre, 
etc., besides the host of other beneficent objects, it is not difficult to 
understand why it is that English visitors to Bergen are impressed 
by the well-to-do look of the population, the absence of drunkenness, 
beggary, and squalid misery, and the well-clad and well-nourished 
appearance of the meanest member of the community. There is not 
in Bergen, or in other Norwegian towns, a tithe of the wretchedness, 
squalid misery, poverty, and tlrunkennt ss, which is, alas ! to be found 
in British towns of similar size. There can he no question that the 
difference is due in no small degree to the fact that in Bergen the 
sale of ardent spirits is strictly controlled, whilst in British towns 
such is not the case. This marked contrast between two nation- 
alities living under very similar climatic conditions, and closely 
allied by blood, cannot fail to impress itself on the minds of all who 
are intimately acquainted with the people and circumstances of both 
countries. 

Mr. Wilson has supplied us in his interesting pamphlet with 
much food for thought. It is for us to consider whether we cannot 
extract from the facts lie has given us something which may he of 
benefit to ourseh es. Doubtless the circumstances of Norway and of 
Great Britain are not identical. That which is good for the one 
need not necessarily be suitable for the other — indeed the presump- 
tion is in the opposite direction ; hut still, when all allowance is made 
for the essential differences between the two countries, if Norway 
has in so large a measure regenerated its jKipnlation by the regulation 
of the drink traffic, it ought not to be inqttssible for Great Britain 
to discover some effective means of freeing itself from the ^national 
bondage to the demon of strong drink, which cripples its energies, 
forces down large sections of its people into the slough of degradation, 
vice, and misery, and hinders the upward flight of its population 
towards the higher regions of morality and civilisation. 


Meath* 
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WOMEN AND THE GLOVE TRADE 

The glove trade in England gives employment to some 15,5241 
persons, of whom 13,261, or 85 per cent., are women. 

The men’s share in the manufacture consists in the preparation 
of the skins and in the all-important function of cutting the leather 
into pieces of the requisite length and'width. They, too, punch out 
the glove-shapes, the pieces for the thumbs, and the forgets — i.e. 
the little side pieces of the fingers. 

The next stages in the glove manufacture giye employment to 
women ; but the final processes again fall to men, since it is they, or, 
at any rate, boys, who, with the aid of a machine, punch in the 
buttons of the heavier make of gloves ; while they also ‘lay out* the 
gloves, and give them the final touches before packing them. This 
finishing work is done in the factories — the last process in a room 
called the ‘laying-out/ or, more jocularly, the ‘deceiving’ room 
where the gloves are drawn on to heated iron lasts, so that the 
creases may get smoothed out.. 

The women’s share in the manufacturing process begins when the 
glove-shapes have been distributed to them, either by an agent 
established in the villages, or by bag-women — women who travel 
from factory to village, and, in consideration of the small charge of 
Id. a dozen, take in the completed work and bring out the fresh* 
Pointing — i.e. stitching the backs — is the first operation. 

This was formerly done with the aid of an engine, more popularly 
known as the ‘ brass donkey.’ This little apparatus — still used for 
the pointing of fabric gloves — is to be seen in many of the cottages. 
It consists of a fiat stand, out of which springs an upright, wooden 
stem terminating in two brass clippers with little notches or teeth, 
through which the worker passes her needle. The work is firmly held 
between these teeth, and the clippers open and close by means of a 
spring worked with the foot. The worker sits on a low stool, the 
stem of the engine between her knees. 

'When tambour -pointing is in question, the procedure is altogether 
different. Holes having been previously perforated in the backs of 
the gloves, these are then stretched tightly in a taipbouring-firame, 
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and the tambourer, with a celerity which' strikes the beholder as 
truly marvellous, works the silk or wool in and out of the holes 
with a sort of crochet-h\x>k. 

After the gloves have been pointed, they are handed over to 
another set of women to be sewn. The 4 forgets,* or side pieces of 
the fingers, and the thumbstalls, have to be set in, and the seams 
closed up — an operation demanding, when it is done by hand, a skill 
only to be obtained by instruction in childhood. 

Next in order come the welting and buttonholing processes. 
Little girls fell the welts and put on the buttonhole-pieces — the 
4 strength eners,’ as they are called. Buttons are mostly put on at 
factories, where also girls do various odds and ends — make and pack 
samples for special orders, &c. 

But until lately it was only a small proportion of the women’s 
work which was done at the factories. Most of it was carried on in 
the homes of ’the people, and in summer time little groups of girls 
and women could be seen sitting out in the tiny gardens stitching, 
their tongues keeping merry tune to the ceaseless clicking of the 
needles. All ages were represented in these group*: 4 the child of 
eight, laboriously learning the trade ; the little girl of ten, who ought 
to have been at school, bending wearily over the dull task ; the young 
woman, in lively chat witli a neighbour who had brought in her 
gloving ; and the house-mother, with a sleeping baby on her knee, 
almost bidden by a little pile of forgets and snippings .* 1 

Introduction or Mauunxs 

The glove manufacture, in short, was one which, like straw-plait 
and pillow-lace making, seemed destined to remain the permanent 
stronghold of hand labour, and to furnish the ino*t satisfying instance 
of our old system of domestic manufactures. Machinery, which had 
so successfully encroached upon most cottage industries, seemed 
powerless to affect this one, and women, to all appearance, possessed 
an inalienable heritage in a mode of work peculiarly calculated to 
commend itself to believers in 4 sex in industry ’ desirous of seeing 
women engaged only in light and cleanly occupations, carried on by 
the domestic hearth, in the midst of the infant workers of the future. 

Little by little, however, the tide of mechanical invention set in. 
First, a French punch, or cutting-machine, shaped like a hand, was 
introduced, capable of cutting out gloves with speed and accuracy. 
Until this time all the sitting had been performed by hand with 
shears — a by no means occasional irregularity in the length of the 
fingers bearing full witness to this fact. Then a man named Kohler, 
of Chemnitz, invented and patented in all European countries a 
machine with two rfeedles for doing tbfi ornamental stitching at the 

1 Cf. Women** Union Journal, April, 188^ : * The Dorsetshire Glove Industry,’ by 
‘ South Country/ \ 
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backs of gloves. The sole right in England and a hundred of these 
machines were purchased from him by a manufacturer of Torrington, 
who in a month’s' time was laying on the pomt for a dozen pairs, 
and doing 2,000 dozen a week. 

It scarcely needs to be £aid that this particular individual rapidly 
made a fortune ; but much temporary loss was entailed on those 
women who had previously worked at this branch at the rate of Id. 
per dozen pairs. 

The mass "of workers, however, remained unaffected, for the 
simple reason that the sewing of the seams — the process which gave 
the women of the gloving districts their chief occupation, still resisted 
all endeavours to bring it under the domination of machinery. The 
first machines invehted were practically useless, as they would not 
close up the fingers, and the good hands among the glovers naturally 
refused to finish machine-begun work. But in 1880 a machine 
called the ‘looper’was invented, which at once revolutionised the 
whole system of production.'- ' 

The new machines were quickly adopted by the manufacturers 
of Yeovil and the adjacent dbt ricts, and centres for the gratuitous 
Instruction of the glovers were formed in the principal villages, so 
that sdon skilled machinists were springing up on all sides. As the 
glovers naturally were not in a position to purchase the necessary 
machines, a more or less uniform system was established under 
which the manufacturers sup] »ly them to the workers. Putting aside 
slight differences of detail, the prevailing tendency is to ‘keep a 
hold on the worker** by retaining ownership of the machines.’ Messrs. 
Whitby, of Yeovil, 3 for instance, provide the machines and keep 
them in repair; while Messrs. Dent, Allcroft & Co., who began by 
taking a weekly payment, and allowing the machines in time to 
become the property of t lie workers, now lend them out in the same 
manner as the other masters. Although the manufacturers here 
mostly own the machines, there is always a section of the glovers 
shrewd enough to see that it is a manifest advantage to be them- 
selves the owners, as they can then accept work wherever it is to be 
had,*aml can also refuse reductions in wages, without any dread of 
being told to ‘ send in their machines.’ 

*Such far-seeing, thrifty, and independent personages get their 
sewing-machines for 8 f., of which 1 1 . lias to be paid before delivery, 
and the rest in monthly instalments. To the manufacturers, only 

The lonpcr is the shuttle of a double-thrcacf sewing-machine, which holds the 
undertliread ; hut, instead of working underneath the plate, it works in a slender 
upright rod, the length'of a linger -the thread coming up out of its point. Over 
this point the machinist diaws the glove-iingor. working the machine with her feet, 
end the needle catches up the undert bread from the point of the looper, at each 
st it eh. • 

a 1 must here express my ncknowtedgments to these gentlemen, who not only 
showed me all over their factory, but gave me much assistance in other ways. % 
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6 1. 1,0s. (cash) is charged ; but this seeming- unfairness is to be ex- 
plained by the foot that they purchase in large quantities, and that 
with them payment is certain. ^ * 

Effect on Handwork 4 

It was of course inevitable that the introduction of machines 
should affect adversely the wages of hand- workers. 

Hand-gloving lasted on for a little while after the introduction of 
machines, but then there was no more given out from Somersetshire 
firms. Dent continued to give out a small amount of the best quality, 
4 but at much reduced pay — i.c. 4s. a dozen to 3s. 6 d. for very fine 
work — and not much of it to be had either.’ 5 

Now, in the days of handwork before 1880 the Vale of Blackmore 
glovers had work from Yeovil, Milbome Port, and Dent’s factory in 
Worcestershire. Dent paid best, giving out the finest work at the 
rate of 5s. a dozen, down to 3s. 9 cl. a dozen. The Milborne Port 
factories paid as much as 5s. when the stitching of the backs was 
included in the work. The commoner gloves from Yeovil and Mil- 
borne Port brought the glovers in 3s. 6d. per dozen. A first-rate 
hand, working not less than twelve hours a day, could make three 
pairs daily of the 5s. per dozen work, and four of the 3s. GcZ. per 
dozen kind, and so earn 7s. 6cZ. a week. 

Nowadays, however, hand-sewing is scarcely worth undertaking, 
while buttonholing and tambouring, both processes which are still done 
by hand, are very poorly paid. One woman in Sturminster Newton 
told me that, working six hours regularly every-day, she managed at 
buttonholing to make 2s. a week ! On one never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion she had done four dozen and seven pairs in a week. The pay 
for four-buttoned gloves was Is. 1<Z., for six-buttoned, Is. 9d. a dozen. 

Tambouring is generally done by hand in England, because 
English manufacturers are of opinion that machines tend to tear the 
leather! For four-row tambouring the women get 1 lcZ. per dozen, 
and for two-row are paid proportionately less. Pointing — i.c. stitching 
the backs, which before the introduction of machines used to be paid 
at the rate of 7^. per dozen, has now fallen to 5hl. for the three- 
stitch pointing. 

4 How be I to live on that ? ’ asked one of my informants, flushed 
and voluble, 4 vor it takes me vive hours to meake that ! ’ 

Former Earnings of Machinists 

But if the hand- workers suffered, the machinists, so long as they 
were thoroughly* well supplied with work, flourished exceedingly. 

4 Handwork still survives to a limited extent in particular villages, as, for 
instance, at Upton Sudbury, a village about six miles from Worcester. 

4 Those at the Milanese glovers who sew by hand can do five or six pairs a week 
only. They are to 5s. 10 d. a dozen for piqq6 sewn men’s gloves. 
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A good machinist who devoted a great deal of time to the. work 
could make a dozen pairs a day of the four-buttoned gloves, for 
which she was paid 2s. 2d. a dozen, while single young women living 
at home with their parents* and having no domestic duties to perform, 
could turn out ten and even twelve dozen pairs in the course of the 
week, and thus earn from 20s. to 26s. c 

But in 1886 the supply of work diminished, and the machinists 
complained bitterly that a material reduction was being effected in 
their wages. At the instance, therefore, of Miss Mary Lowndes, the 
Women’s Trades’ Union Provident League determined, if possible, to 
organise the glovers so as to retain for them the advantage which 
the introduction gf machines had seemed to promise. 

As a preliminary, however, one of the committee offered to visit 
the West of England gloving district, and report on the condition of 
the industry, and on the alleged fall of wages. 

Present Rate of Wages 

There are few things more difficult than to obtain reliable informa* 
tion^ about the earnings of any class of workers. Apart from the 
natural reluctance of those concerned to enlighten inquirers, there 
are innumerable unspecified considerations which diminish or 
increase the amount of wages actually earned ; so that a perfectly 
true statement may yet convey a false impression. 

It sounds excellent to be told that Mary Ann Fish earns 12s. a 
week, till one discovers that employment on these or any terms is 
only possible during so many days in the week or so many months 
in the year. 

A first-rate machinist, whose case was brought under my notice, 
had not had more than three and a-half dozen pairs of gloves a week 
to make during the whole of one year ; so that her total weekly earn- 
ings only amounted to 6s. lid. — Is. 9d. a dozen pairs being the rate 
of payment. 7 

Very often, too, seeming discrepancies occur in the statements of. 
tlfose interrogated, for which the inquirer’s ignorance of trade 
technicalities is chiefly responsible. Thus, two or three different 
sums will be mentioned as the wages paid for sewing, and it 
will turn out on investigation that the speakers severally were 
referring to the different lengths of gloves — prices varying according’ 
as the gloves are four-, six-, or eight-buttoned. Again, the actual 
wages earned are often less than one would suppose, in virtue of sundry 

* It will be interesting to compare these prices with those paid on the Continent. 
In the Milanese gloving district the machinists ard paid from Is. 3d. to Is. lOJd. a 
dozen. In France, glovers earn Is. 8/7. a day in the country generally, sod 2$, Id. to 
2*. 6 d. a day in Paris. In Brussels^ girls earn Is. 3d. a day, women Is. 6d. 

T It was the year when silk gloves were suddenly taken np for evening Wear, and 
when, consequently, those who worked at kid gloves were at^ disadvantage. 
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deductions, about which little is said by employers, and which are so 
much a matter of knowledge to the employes that they fail to allude 
to them. 6 In certain factories glovers have to pay for steam, silk or 
cotton, and needles, and these items, although small in themselves, 
cease to seem small when they mean a 10 or 15 per cent, reduction 
on the week’s earnings. 

Yet again, though the rate of pay per dozen pairs be the same, 
some change in the mode of doing the work may cause this pay to 
represent far more “time and labour than formerly. 

For instance, in one village I visited 1 found it was felt as a 
substantial grievance that an order had been issued to all the women 
making gloves for one firm 4 to tie their ends.' Vs there are two 
ends to each forget (making four to each finger), the process of 
tying the ends of silk or cotton represented a great deal of additional 
labour, and there was a sense of brooding injury in one woman’s 
voice as she told me that 4 2s. CuZ. a dozen ought to be paid for theay 
— us^tying the ends ; 2s. C </./ she repeated — 4 then three-dozen of 
theay would mean 7s. 6c/. a week, and I eould do on that.’ 

It is but fair to add, that sometimes innovations in methods of 
doing work are said tabe justified by a want of conscientiousness on 
the part of the workers. Thu**, in the case of one firm, I was told 
that the rule of sending in the gloves inside out had had to be im- 
posed on the workers because often, in-tead of pressing and pulling 
the thumb-piece out into its proper shape, and sewing it in at the 
extreme edge, they sewed it in too high up, lea\ing a large edge, 
which they then pared off; the natural result being, that the thumb- 
stall was too small round, and the glove girted across the fleshy part 
of the Land. 

However, weighing every point carefully, it was impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the glovers had made out their case, and 
that Major Beadon, H.M. Inspector of Factories for the Southampton 
District, certainly took a somewhat over-roseate view of theip 
financial position when he put their weekly earnings at from 10*. to 
.?5s. a week. In all probability, in forming this estimate, Major 
Beadon confined his attention to the exceptionally flourishing 
branches of the industry, or perhaps failed to distinguish between 
the outdoor and the indoor workers; and, again, between those 
living in towns, such as Worcester and Yeovil, and in rural districts, 
such as the vales of Evesham and Blackmore. 

c 

Wages i.v Factokifs. 

The machinists .in the factories naturally earn more than the 
workers in the distant villages. For one thing, the cost of living is 

" In the matchmakers’ strike it came oat that Adductions were made for paints, 
brashes, and stamps. * One girl said that the abolition of deductions for materials 
meant U m 2d. a week mgre in her pocket.’ 
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higher in the towns. If a girl living in the country can give her 
mother 3s. or 4s. a week for her board, it is considered enough ; 
but in the town more is expected. In the ^owns, too, other industries 
compete with the glove manufacturers for female labour, and this 
competition has a beneficial effect on women’s earnings. 


The following particulars as to earnings were furnished by workers 
in some of the leading Worcester factories : — 
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When we come to rough general estimates of the glovers’ earn- 
ings we > cry seldom find mention of wages as high as 1 8s. or even 
Ioa. a week. 

One girl employed in the principal Worcester factory declared 
that she and others earned only about 7s. a week, after all deductions 
for silk, use of steam-power, and needier. Three men, two of whom 
were employed in tins same factory, estimated that the girls on an 
average earned there from 10s. to 12s. a week clear, if well supplied 
with work. The workers’ \iew of their earnings does not differ as 
much as might be expected from the manufacturers’. The manager 
of one of the Worcester firms gave 10'?. a week as the average wage, 
though he mentioned that he had sometimes to pay a weekly sum a& 
high as 17s. An agent, or representative, of this same firm in 
Dorsetshire put the net earnings of machinists in rural districts at 
8si*a week, while one of the principal manufacturers in Yeovil (classed 
as ‘ a good Measter * ) gave the average wage as 12s. His wage-book, 
however, showed that of late no such high average had^been 
attained. 

Foreign Competition 

• 

All these estimates bring out one fact with disheartening clear- 
ness. Whatever. the glovers may have earned when machines were* 
first introduced, a permanent reduction has since taken place, and 
there is too much reason to fear that the .tendency is still^ia a 

• From the earnings m thes*c branches, deductions for needles, silk or oottop,. 
and use of steam must be made The weekly earnings for topping, however, can 
easily be higher than the above estimate indicates. . X 
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downward direction. < Everywhere,’ fays an informant well qualified 
to speak, ‘ the same story is told me of less wages and fewer em- 
ployed; the trade beingjp a declining one and pressed by foreign 
competition.’ 

Most unluckily, it is just this element of foreign competition 
which puts insuperable difficulties in the way of any effectual resist- 
ance to the continued fall of wages, and which compels the conclusion, 
that organisation amongst the glovers would be serviceable only in 
putting down evasions of the Truck Act, not in influencing wages. 10 

Of French competition it is scarcely necessary to speak, since 
•everyone knows that France is the most important centre of the 
glove manufacture, and that French gloves have been a thorn in the 
•side of the British manufacturer from time immemorial. But 
Germany, Belgium, and Italy also dispute the home market with us, 
the latter to an extent by no means adequately shown in our Board 
of Trade returns. To the kindness of Sir D. F. Colnaghi the present 
writer owes facts and figures which prove conclusively that though 
in Italian commercial statistics France is put down as the country 
to which Italy. exports her gloves, it is the English and American 
markets which ultimately receive them. England, in particular* 
gets inundated with the common Neapolitan two-buttoned white 
kid gloves, selling at a wholesale price of 10#. the dozen. 11 

It is scarcely surprising, then, that, pressed on all sides by their 
foreign rivals, our English manufacturers should be forced before 
long to effect a radical change in the character of the industry. 

Change in the Character of the Industry 

Under any circumstances, there could be but little doubt but 
that the glove-manufacture would soon share the fate of most of our 
cottage industries. For, once introduce the sewing-machine into 
any branch of a manufacture, and it then becomes advantageous to 
drive the machines by power, in which case the workers get fn- 

Track is always liable to prevail in places where domestic manufactures arc 
carried on. Thus in Shetland, truck is extensively practised with the knitters of 
glortea, hose, and shawls, as also with the makers of lace. The pillow-lace workers in 
the Horae Counties and the nailers of the Black Country are defrauded under a 
similar system. From the nature of the case it is not easy to get clear proof of truck 
transactions, but that the glovers do suffer from this evil is very certain. One 
woman 1 met casually, poured forth an unsolicited tale of the hardships which had 
been recently endured in her village through truck. The agent for a gloving firm, it 
appears, bad abused bis power of distributing work to such an extent that he at last 
actually 4 bought a bullock, and made the women take their meat off him.' Those 
who refused' to do this applied in vain for work. In Stokc-sub-Hamden I also 
beard detailed complaints about truck. 

11 The annual production *of gloves in Naples has reached a total of 600,000 
dozen pairs, half of which quantity is exported. In Milan the firm of Maggioni alone 
sends abroad annually 80,000 dozen pairs of kid gloves, at a price of 30 lire 76 
centemmi the dozen. Cf. Sulla Induttrla dti Guanti in KapoU t da Qreste Lattes ; cf. 
also the Aimali dett\fnduttria ts Cmnmsreio (1888). 
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evitably drawn into factories, and a great many married women lose 
their employment. 

This consummation, I am aware, is one 'jthich commends itself to 
many, but personally I am .of opinion that the disappearance of any 
of our few remaining cottage industries is matter for regret. 

Particularly do I think this in the present instance. For gloving 
is work peculiarly suited to married women, as it can be taken up or 
laid down in > obedience to the claims of domesticity, without any 
detriment to its satisfactory performance. 

It might be well that married women should not work at all, but 
so long as the labour of the nominal bread-winner does not bring in 
enough .for his family’s support it is a distinct gain that the wife 
should be able to supplement his scanty earnings with the few 
shillings she can get from an accessory occupation carried on in her 
own home. Failing such methods of adding to their income as 
gloving affords, the women of these agricultural districts would have 
of necessity to take a much greater share of farm-work than they do 
at present. Even now, a good many of the glovers, in hai vest-time, 
are to be found doing odd jobs for the farmers. This agricultural 
workman scarcely be considered as desirable for women as the gloving, 
nor is it as consistent with the maintenance of comfort in the 
home, though it would be rash to say that it is not as consistent with 
health. 


IlKALTn OF THE GLOVERS 

Neuralgia, rheumatism, consumption, and various scrofulous 
maladies, seemed very prevalent among the Dorsetshire and Somerset- 
shire glovers. The women looked anaemic, and the children that we 
*aw were not robust and ruddy-cheeked as one would expect children 
in the rural districts to be, but pallid and flabby . 12 

Miss Ix)wndes, who boasts a lifelong acquaintance with the West of 
England peasantry, attributes the indifferent physique of the gloving 
population to the congested condition of the villages, and to the • 
consequent intermarriage which goes on between the inhabitants. 
More than this, however, is needed to explain their want of stamina. 

Years of insufficient food must be deemed one of the contributing 
causes ; and to this we must add the bending formerly for long hours 
over the ‘ engines * and tambouring-frames, a constrained position of 
this sort leading to contraction of the thest, and necessarily develop* 
ing phthisical tendencies. Nor must we overlook the further fact, 
that many of the women had the seeds of permanent ill-health sown 

>* On the otheT hand, Mr. E. H. Drodie, H.M.'s Inspector of Schools, Who was 
kind enough to make some inquires £B to the children of the Worcester&fe* gloving 
district for me, states emphatically that • there is no perceptible difference aSNgttjds 
stamina and intelligence between the children of the glovers atfd other children.* 
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wheh, as children, they were crowded into the small, ill-ventilated 
rooms which served as gloving schools, and forced to work beyond 
the limits of childish strength. 

The Homes of the Glovers 

Bad cottage accommodation has likewise something to do with 
the matter, for though squalor, overcrowding, and defective drain* 
age are less common than they were, there still remains a great deal 
to be done in the way of improvement. The tiny two-roomed 
cottages, in which vast numbers of the glovers are bom and bred,, 
are apt to get unpleasantly and unhealthily close when winter cold 
and damp render it imperative for door and window to be closed. 
The four-roomed and better cottages were, we found in most in- 
stances, occupied by railway officials the small shopkeepers of the 
place, and persons better off £han the ordinary farmhand and Iris 
glbving family. The little thatched dwellings were picturesque 
enough; but when inquiring into the material well-being of the 
people, it is a good maxim to beware of the picturesque. 

There was always danger, as on bright, cloudless days we wandered 
from village to village, each in its exquisite setting of pastoral scenery, 
meeting in the lanes, now one of the bag- women with her large, black 
bundle of gloves; now a little girl taking out ‘mother’s gloving 7 ; now 
some of the workers, themselves acting as their own bag- women, and 
bent upon laying out their earnings elsewhere than at their own 
village shop — there was always danger that the industry would put 
on too idyllic an aspect. It needed close contact with the workaday 
facts hidden behind those cottage walls to get rid of the over- 
favourable impression. 

The first day we sallied forth into the gloving district we came 
to one quiet Dorsetshire village bathed in sunlight, with its country 
road gleaming up white and smooth, as it wound through the irre- 
gularly-built little houses, and lost itself in the straggling hedge- 
rows of the undulating pasture-land beyond. The bits of garden 
were bright with yellow marigolds, the latticed windows curtained 
with white muslin, while in the space between some kind of flower- 
ing plant— often a Tom Thumb geranium — shone resplendent in all 
the glory of its green and scarlet. It was the hottest hour of the 
day, and not a sound was to be heard, save the droning whirr of the 
machines. The cottage doors were all wide open to the air, and we 
could note as we passed how scrupulously clean the little square- 
rooms were, but the floor was of stone, and the furniture limited to 
the strictly essential — a table, a few common wooden chairs, an old- 
fashioned bureau, and, of course, the sewing-machine on its stand in* 
the window. 

One woman Jiwith ready country hospitality, pressed ns to com© 
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in and rest, and, while tfe did so, entertained us with details of •her 
personal history. She hod had * a long family,’ she told us, and had 
reared five boys and three girls. Her husband was a farm-labourer, 
♦earning from 9s. to 18s. a week. She made in good weeks, by the 
gloving, about 6s. When she first married, her husband hadn’t wanted 
her to work at the gloving — she suffered from palpitation of the 
heart ; but what with the children coming so fast, and doctor’s bills, 
and school-pence, and the boys’ boots, she had been obliged to take 
to it. if she but managed to do a dozen pairs in a week — why, it 
paid the rent ! 

The rent of their cottage was Is. 9 d. a week. It contained the 
one living-room, a Ijttle wash-house, and, above, two bedrooms — two 
by courtesy only, since partition between there was none — only an 
old counterpane hung curtaiuwise. 

Cottage rent, we found, varied very much. At Stoke- sub- Hamden, 
for instance, where there are some large gloving factories, the rent of 
n two-roomed cottage with garden patch in front was 2*. 3 tl. a week; 
but at Stalbridge we saw one rather roomy cottage, commanding an 
uninterrupted view of a lo\ely stretcli of meadow-land, and with afair- 
tdzed garden at the front and side, whose rent was only 13s. a quarter. 
Speaking generally, the rents average from 1*. 6 d. to 2*. (j<l. a week. 
In Montacute we were unpleasantly impressed with such houses as 
we visited. The picturesque element is quite wanting here, for the 
houses are of buff-coloured stone, and as cheerless to look at from 
without as they are eojnfurtless within. Even on that pleasantly 
warm day, when we -penetrated into some of them, the cottages 
>eeined chill, and we could not help asking one woman whether the 
stone floor was not frightfully cold in winter. ‘ Ay, sure, it do strike 
cold ; but* we put a bit of carpet under our feet, and that meakes 
things better,’ was her swift response, given in the most cheerful 
tone imaginable. 

The cheerful content of the glovers of the rural districts is 
remarkable ; indeed, some people might use another word, and say 
deplorable, if it were not so certain that, when discontent cannot be 
used 9s a lever for improving people’s position, it is better that the 
content which makes their lot tolerable should prevail. 

It is impossible to go amongst the West of England gloving folk 
without soon feeling that they are eminently likeable, and that 
there is something very attra<?tive in the way in which shrewdness 
and simplicity blend in their composition. That they are full of 
old-world superstitions, in spite of the march of education, which ia 
fast affecting tlieir children, does not need to be 8£id. Belief in 
witchcraft, and in the ‘wise man’s ’ power to aveft it, is still prevalent; 
SO that all puzzling and inexplicable things ale referred to the 
former, and mbde matter of consultation with the latter. Thus* 
when first the machines were introduced, and the mysteries of tension 
Vol. XXX— No. 178 * 3 R 
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proved too much for the rural intelligence, the difficulties were at 
ouee ascribed to witchcraft. Said one old woman, despairingly, to 
her employer when th^ tension 1 couldn’t be got fight ’ : ‘I can’t tell 
how it is, sir, but I would know if they hadn’t sent he out of Yeovil 
that could tell me.’ This was in allusion to the ‘ wise man ’ of the 
locality, who at that moment was undergoing a term of imprisonment 
for defrauding his country clientele. 

For the rest, though the factory glove-hand may in many respects 
be a distinct advance upon the cottage-worker, she yet lacks much 
that made the latter one of the most attractive figures in our 
industrial annals, and which will cause us to regret, foolishly perhaps, 
hut not unnaturally, the transformation with which economic evolu- 
tion threatens us. . 

Ada Heather-Bigg. 
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ANCIENT BELIEFS IN IMMORTALITY 

A REPLY TO MR, GLADSTONE 

The author of the article on ‘Ancient Beliefs ii*a Future State* in 
the October number this Re\iew lias no many titles to one’s respect 
that it is with regret that I e\on seem to place myself in opposition 
to him. I am sure, however, that he will not misinterpret the 
freedom which I take, and that we v I to offer him exemption from 
criticism, hi> eager mind and generous diameter would not allow him 
to accept it. Moreo\er. to say the truth, Mr. Gladstone has several 
times of late courted criticism. Not only in his Landmarks of 
Homeric Study* but in a thoughtful and deeply earnest work on the 
study of* the Bible, lie runs counter to the prevailing tendency of 
modern research, and though there has been, perhaps, not much reply, 
at any rate from Biblical scholars, it is certainly not for want of 
opportunity. • Still, I should not have troubled the reader with these 
remarks but for the circumstance that the article referred to has, 
on the one hand, gi\en me credit for that which I have not do,ne, 
ami which it passes the ability of scholarship to do, and, on the 
other, parsed o\er both what I may fairly claim to have proved 
and what 1 hope to have made in a high degree probable ; it also 
appears to me to comey a thoroughly’ wrong iinjiression of my treat- 
ment of the subject before us. I am sure that this is due to mere 
iinuhertenee. Mr. Gladstone simply acts like the great lay preacher 
that he is in seeking a brief and pointed text for his discourse, and 
if he selects one from an article of my own in a little-known Indian 
periodical. 1 1 ought to feel myself honoured. And so I should, if this 
eminent writer, whose interest in the work of Oxford men for India 
gratifies me, had not first of all, in the manner of many text-witliout- 
eont ext -quoting clerical preachers, misapprehended the meaning of 
his text, and then, unlike the preachers referred to, most urbanely 
but resolutely pulled his misapprehended text to pieces. 

Perhaps, in justice to myself, I ought to point out that in the 
writings mentioned below 2 Mr. Gladstone would have found a much 

1 The Indian Church Quarterly Review, April 18U1«’ Article,** The Biblical 

Doctrine of Immortality.’ , 

2 The Origin and Religious Content* cf the Peaty in the Light <f Old Itsstsmmt 
Criticism and the History cf Religions (Bampton Lectures for 1888), 1881. 

• rouble Zoreastrian Influences on the Religioft of Ancient {pad** two pabMo 

3 *; 
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fuller statement of my case than in my popular -article. The 
principal one is, in fact, referred to as forthcoming in the Indian 
Church Quarterly , butj ]\Ir. Gladstone had not time to seek it out. 
I will now quote some of my critic's introductory words : — 

It is the opinion of Professor Oliey no that there is a doctrine of immortality in 
the Old Testament. He finds it in Psalms xvi., xvii., xxxvi., xlix. f lxiii., Ixxiii. 
He thinks he has proved that these psalms wen» composed 1 during the latter part 
of the Persian rule ovqy Palestine.’ In the Review, however, he does not enter 
upon the date of these psalms, but states a principle, w Inch serves as n convenient 
text fora discussion of the subject touched bv it. The principle is this: ‘It in- 
volves a much greater strain upon faith to hold that the wonderful intuition of 
immortality was granted^ so early as the times of I)ai id and Solomon, than to biing 
the psalms in question down to the late Persian age.’ 

To this ‘convenient text * Mr. Gladstone subjoins this comment : — 

The general doctrine which appear* to 1>e here com eyed U to something like 
the following effect : that the human run advances through experience, heredity, 
and tradition, from infancy towards maturity ; that the mind, subjected to these edu- 
cative influences, undergoes a process* of expansion, uiul Women capable, in a later 
age, of accepting intelligently w lut, in an earlier age, it could not lmve been lit 
to receive. In my opinion, such a doctrine requires an important qualification; 
because moral element*, as well as those w liich are int< lleetunl, go to forn^our 
capability of profitable reception, &c. (p. OoS). , 

Later on he says (1 omit for the present the two questions on page 
663):- ' . ‘ 

For thont* who suppose 'the psalm* mentioned nhmo] to hu\e belonged to the 
worship of the Solomonic temple, and w ho an* glad to follow Professor ( ’ley ne when 
he proves that they embody the hope of a future life, it would be somewhat 
anomalous to believe that, while the public ser\ice tauulit this doctrine, no mark 
of it had been left, out*idt» the templc-walK, upon the historical book* of the Old 
Testament, or in the sense of the people (p. C(JJ). 

And after completing his examination of the nnrrathe hooks of the 
Old Testament, he puts forward the theory, in opjiosition, as lie con- 
ceives, to my own, tlmt what l hate (‘ailed a ‘ great stmin u|mn faith ’ 
‘ seems to have been put ujion the Egyptian* and the Iranians at a 
very early age indeeil ’ (p. G73J. 

Up to a certain j>oint, tlierefore. Mr. Gladstone avails himself of 
my help. I have, as h» is willing to believe, * prun'd ’ that Psalms 
xvi., xvii., xxxvi.. xlix., lxiii., lxxiii., ‘embody the 1 iojm» of a future 
life.’ My critic disagrees with me, however, as to the date of these 
liturgical compositions, which he refers, not to the latter part of the 
Persian age,, but to the age of David and Solomon (pp. 063, 664). 

lectures delivered at Oxford; see Expository Times , June, July, And August, 1891. 
If I am not mistaken, ,mine is t'hc first attempt, on the theological side, to reconsider 
the relation of Judaiaip to Zoroastrianism on the basis of the texts and of the actually 
leading authorities. The neccshitfcs of criticism led me to make it ; for it is clear 
enough that no part of the Old Testament whl yield the secret of its origin to an 
unassisted literary analysis. Whenever Zend schrlwhip was needed, I was able to 
apply to a learned specialist, Dr. Mills. * 
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He apparently thinks, moreover, that I have been blind to the high 
religious attainments of sections of the human race before the time 
of David, and that I believe ‘ the idea of imm<jrtality ’ to have been 
‘ made known to the Hebrews from Persian sources ’ (p. 663), having 
rashly ignored the evidence bearing on Jewish belief in a future life 
before the Persian age — in short, that I am an adherent of a some- 
what crude form (which is described on p. 658) of the historical 
doctrine of development. 

I jet me with due modesty compare Mr. Gladstone’s statements 
and implications with facts. Have 1 anywhere claimed to have proved 
on purely linguistic or exegetical grounds that six of the psalms . 
‘embody the hope of # a future life*? By no means. The greatest 
linguist or interpreter in the world could not do this ; the old dog- 
matic certainty a* to the one clear prophetically Christian meaning 
of the psalms has for ever passed away. What I have said, both 
in my article and elsewlieie, is this — th^t there are passages in the 
six psalms referred to which may, without straining language, be 
considered to give a vague unthcological expression to this great 
hope, on condition that the>e psalms can he shown, on grounds 
both philological and in the larger sense critical, to-be of the post- 
Kxilie. and, more precisely, of the lute Persian or early Greek period. 
.Mr. Gladstone will see that he has no right to take one }«irt of my 
theory and to leave the other. If these six psalms are of the pre- 
Kxilie or of the eailv pn^t -Exilic }>eriod. then we simply cannot, 
according to mv theory, interpret them as containing foregleams of 
the faith in spiritual immortality. If. however, they are of the 
latter part of the Persian age, when the. direct and indirect influence 
of Zoioastrian idue* upon the Jews must have been considerable, we 
may. 

Next, have 1 been blind to tin* higher elements in ethnic religions 
before the time of David? On £he contrary. References to such 
elements in Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian religions are wanting 
in few of my wiitings. while references to the religion of Zarathustra 
are prominent in the latest (including of course the article in 
(jiiestioiT). To look for the same higher religious elements in the 
Homeric poems would have seemed to mo an historical parodox, but 
1 have expressly said that * half the sympathy which vve bring to the 
Psalter would reveal unsuspected beauties in the [upon any critical 
hypothesis] much older sacred songs of Chakkra,’* and if I did not 
mention Egypt in this connection, it was •only because ‘Egyptian 
religion lias not the elementary affinities with the* lsraelitish which 
are possessed by that of Mesopotamia.* 4 And how* is impossible that 
my courteous critic should hav e brought the next "charge against me— 

that I represent the Hebrews having borrowed" the idea of im- 

* 

J Hampton 1SS<>, 2f»7. 

4 ’the Jfook of lhalm «, * I'aichimnt Library ’ version, IntryT. p. x. 
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mortality from Persia? Why, I have 'expressly guarded myeelf 
against this very misapprehension. * My view ’ (the words are taken 
from my article) 1 is ft ot that the psalmists borrowed from Zoroas- 
trianism, but that the example of this faith stimulated Jewish 
prophets and psalmists to expand their own germs of truth.’ 3 And 
upon turning to my Bampton Lectures Mr. Gladstone will find that 
Part I. of Lecture VI. bears this heading, * The Religious Ideas of the 
Psalter not borrowed,’ and that Part II. of Lecture VIII. carries out 
the theory alfeady promulgated with special reference to the idea of 
immortality. If there is a more frank discussion of this subject 
, anywhere, I shall be most thankful to learn from it. Meantime 1 
will only quote a short passage from a published academical lecture 
which has escaped Mr. Gladstone’s attention : — 

4 Both Babvlpn and Persia may, under God, have hel^jed forward 
their growth, but they existed ]>o1entially among the Israelites in 
germs which had, to a certain extent, an inherent ]>ower of develop- 
ment. The hyjiothesis of borrowed beliefs is an easy but not always 
a very critical one, and it appears to me. in cases like the present. to 
be inconsistent with the policy of Israel’s church-leaders, who felt 
that the originality of their own religion would he endangered by too 
large an admixture of elements of foreign origin. . . . The influence 
exerted upon them wa^ not that of a master u|>on a slave, but that 
of one disciple of the true God upon another. Israel, though the 
destined leader of religious progress, was comparatively slow in hi.*, 
development ; was there any reason why he should not receive, not 
indeed entirely fresh intuitions, but stimulus to thought, and, it 
maybe, sometimes even forms of theological expression, from with- 
out ? * 6 

It is, I submit, very unfair to my theory (which affirms a native 

Hebrew movement in the post -Exilic period in a Zoroastrian direction, 

and admits the controlling influent** of the Divine Spirit) to descril>e 

it as Mr. Gladstone has done in his article. And in conclusion, 

viewing all the evidence together, it is surely an error in judgment 

to impute to me the crude development hyj>otliesis (which leaves no 

room for prophets) described on pngc 058. 1 

I hope that I have thus made two points sufficiently clear. First, 

that the 4 textj which Mr. Gladstone has lx>rrowed from me is not at 

all a 4 convenient ’ one ; and next, that, except With regard to the 

date of the six psahns, he has not accurately represented iny teaching. 

I know full well how my britie will feel : to a noble conscience, as his 

own poet says, ‘•bow bitter a sting is trivial fault!’ 7 He will 

certainly regret these mistakes, and will bear with me if, in the inte- 
• 

• Indian Church ^Quarterly llcriew % Apri^lSDl, p. 137. 

• ‘Possible Zoroastrian InUuenr.es on » the Religion of Israel,* Part I Expository 
Timet , June 1891, p. 203. 

7 Dante, Pvryatory, iji. 8, 9. 
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teste of truth, I endeavour to account for them. It might at first be 
supposed that there was something in the style of my article which 
lent itself to misapprehension. On consideration, however, this idea 
must he abandoned. In addressing the sensitive clerical public of the 
Indian Church Quarterly , the utmost simplicity of style was in- 
dispensable, and was in fact employed. No ; Mr. Gladstone’s diffi- 
culty in reading my article must have lain below the words — in the 
ideas. A free but profoundly devout criticism of the Old Testament 
was a novelty to him — accepted, we may hope, as .a fact, but not 
•comprehended in all its bearings. 1 low, indeed, could Mr. Gladstone 
trust a criticism which was partly of rationalistic origin, and which, 
According to its enemies, still looked for directions to Germany? 
And how could Hihlical scholars, who, as was supposed, were but apt 
pupils <3f this or that leading German critic, have anything fresh to 
say about the Psalms after Ueuss and Wellhaiisen ? 8 Mr. Glad- 
stone therefore contented himself with dipping intp my unlucky 
article, not supposing that l had given the first comprehensive study 
of the origin and religious* contents of the Psalter both from the 
]>oint of \iew of advanced criticism and from that of the history of 
religions. 1 do not, however, find fault with ^Jr. Gladstone, for. as 
lhinte s Statius says, * oftentimes do tilings appear which give false 
material for doubting.' '* and 1 hoj>e that lie may realise in himself 
that other high saying of Dante*'* Beatrice, that ‘doubt springs up, in 
fashion of a shoot, at the foot of truth.* 10 

Meantime I will venture to indicate some doubtful points in Mr. 
Gladstone's* e^sav which * Statius** may perhaps be able to explain. 
There is a weak point in the essay to which the authors delicately- 
veiled criticism of myself on p. (io8 has opened my eyes. He is 
evidently fascinated by social and religious ideas, and delights in the 
literary expression which they have found. He has also a strong 
interest in prophets and revealers. hut I miss any clear perception of 
the great historical principle of development. I will not quarrel 
with him for objecting to this or that theoretic form of the principle, 
but I do desire to see the principle itself distinctly recognised. It 
muSt be in consequence of tins deficiency that Mr. Gladstone fails to 
realise what the references to a k future gtate.* in the admittedly 
older Scripture? mean. He constantly speaks as if the popular belief 
an Shedl were equivalent to a belief in immortality, and even thinks 

* I mention tlie-foriiier becau^o liN able a\jd interesting popular work on the 
Fsalms has a position in Kngland yi hirh would surprise German scholars (see e.g. Bishop 
Alexander's Hampton Lectures on the Psalms), and the latter because of a reference 
made to him by Mr. Gladstone in his lmpreg noble llocli of Holy Scrijrture. If Well* 
hausen should some day enter into n critical discussion of the Psalter, has English 
colleagues will no doubt listen to him uith keen interest. But it is at present m 
mistake to connect the name of Wellhauscn specially with the Psalter. 

• Dante, Purgatory, xxii. 28-110. 

»• Jbul, Paradise, iv. 130 - 1112 . 
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it ^orth while to show that ‘ the people [of Israel] did not ML so low 
in the scale either of nature or of grace as to suppose that the life 
of irupi is at an end when his remains are laid in the ground % 
(p. 666). To this poiiit I must return later; I now proceed to 
remark ujion Mr. Gladstone's historical method. There is, it seems 
to me, one essential requirement in point of method which lie does 
not satisfy. No one surely ought to discuss ‘ ancient beliefs in a 
future state * without a (so far as possible) first-hand knowledge of the 
ancient authorities and a critical examination of their dates. Now the 
authorities which I find adduced in Mr. Gladstone's essay are not 
ancient at all, except in the case of the Greek and Hebrew writings 
(i.e. the Greek Homer and Herodotus and the English Old Testament). 
Canon Kawlinsons Ancient Religions and George Smiths Assyrian 
Discoveries, Sir Gardner Wilkinson's Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians (first published in 18:17-41), Hang's Essays on the 
Sacred Language , <i*c., of the Parsees (first published in 1862), and 
Dunckers History of Antiquity, certainly do not supply an adequate 
basis for the discussion of our subject. The ancient boohs and inscrip- 
tions themselves (in the best translations) ought in the first instance 
to have been eon suited, and then leeouise should June been had to the 
most recent leading specialists Mich as ]>rug*ch. Maspero, Kenouf, 
Schrader, Delitzsch, Sa\ce. Pinches, Haupt, Winchler. Darmcsteter, 
Mills, Spiegel, Geldner. And there i* anothei defect which 1 \rnture 
respectfully to point out. It wse unwi*e to admit Egypt (Him mating 
as all Egyptian thing* are) within the range of emnpauson, partly 
because there is still so much dneigence of opinion on the coui*e of 
Egyptian religion, and partly because of the fundamental contrast, 
between Egyptian pantheism and Jewish theism. 1 may add that 
there is in my judgment no penod at which a close historical con- 
nection between the Egyptian and the Jewish beliefs can be safely 
presumed. 1 1 

It is equally doubtful whether the belief* of eat ly Greece (leaned 
to be so prominently mentioned. Air. Gladstone him-elf suggests 
that the concept ion* of the I'ndeiwnild in the Odyssey contains many 
‘exotic’ elements, and hoi Uv tiace* the story of (ianymedes in* the 
Iliad to a Hebrew origin 'pp. 662, 66 .j). Would it not ha\e lieen 
better to devote any surplus of space to some interesting phenomena 
of the later popuhfr beliefs of the Greeks ? Not, of course, that these 
are historically connected witli the beliefs of the Israelites, but the. 

* ( 

11 M. Renan, as It appears to me, indulges somewhat too freely in Egyptian illus. 
t rations of early Israelittsli usage.*. Still, even if we could a<< opt all or most of his 
suggestions, it would scarcely oblige me t o modify the above statements. The relation 
between the early Egyptian* and the contemporary popular Israelitish religion itt 
altogether different from, that between the late Egyptian and the contemporary 
popular Christian religion. M. Renan himself adftnts that the* early i Hebrews would 
have found Egyptian ideas on the future* lot of the soul 4 in a high degree unseemly * 
(Uittoire tT I tract, i. 130). 
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development of the . Gifeel^ belief in immortality may very possibly 
throw light upon that of , the analogous Jewish (and Christian) 
belief. I could wish at any rate that Mr. Gladstone had made some 
honourable mention of Pindar. As a preserver and a sanctifier of 
traditional stories, this noble poet strikingly resembles the old 
Hebrew narrators of the school of the prophets ; 12 in his view of the 
things after death he is even, from a Christian point of view, superior 
to them. * I \pll go down to Sheol to my son mourning/ says Jacob 
(Gen. xxxvii. 35) ; the narrator has no more idea either of an earthly 
or of a heavenly Paradise awaiting the righteous than the author of 
the Exilic or early post-Exilic poem of Job. In Pindar’s second 
Olympic, however, jre certainly find the belief in futtire retribution, 18 
and in one of the fragments of the Dirges we have that remarkable 
passage*, the prelude of later spiritualism : — 

KOI (TUtfia flfV TTllvTOiV tlTtTM 6dVQT<£> Vfpl oDtPCl, 

fabv fi’ ctl Xf L7T(TaL iiiuvos ct SwJfci/ ' to yap ton puvov 

fK 1 

Even if lie had mentioned nothing else, Mr. Gladstone surely 
might* have supplemented II. x\. 232-235 by Pind. 01. i. 41-46, 
where Pelops and Ganymede* share the same heavenly honours. 
Had my critic hit upon this combination, he might perhaps have 
seen reason to think that the Homeric stories of Ganymcdes and 
‘Menolaus (Od. iv. 509) are chiefly valuable as affording fresh evidence 
for the widespread early belief that some fortunate men might even 
escape the common lot of souls. In these stories would seem to be 
the germ, not indeed of the cult of the * heroes ’ which, by the time 
of the Persian wars, had attained such vast dimensions, but at any 
rate of that glorification of the lot of the virtuous dead which con- 
nected itself with that cult in later times. Immortality in the early 
ages of Greece was an aristocratic pri\ilogc; in the later times (not 
surely in all respects times of decadence) it was thrown open to the 
common people. 1 ' 1 Will Mr. Gladstone permit me to think that 
religious belief took a similar course (not indeed without one impor- 
tant divergence) in Palestine? I fear not. Yet Professor Mozley 
said, as long ago as 1877, that ‘ if one had to describe shortly 
the defect of recent criticism upon the Old Testament, one would 

** The parallel becomes all the closer if, as we arc a.-sured, the idea of a future 
retribution, which was so \ital to -ICschylus and llindar, was utterly alien to the con- 
temporary popular belief. These poets had in this case something of the prophetic 
character, like the great Hebrew narrators. 

»* Pind. 01. ii. 109-140. 

11 Fragm. xevi. 2-4. • 

14 See llie evidence collected from the inscriptions by Carl Lehrs, Ayft&tze* 
p. 3117, Xc. ; and comp. Weil’s revic\f of # Hohde’s important work, Pxyclie ; * Seeleacult 
nnd Unsterbl ichkeit sglaubc der Grieehen’ (Part 1.), in the Journal de* Staxuit*,* 
October 1890. * . 
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tty that it did not make allowance for th£ necessities of a progressive 
revelation.’ w This great Anglican divine was referring no doubt 
to the older rationalism, but his words may bet worth pondering, 
oven by those who are most opposed to that form of thought. 

I pass on to my critic’s treatment of the evidence supplied by«the 
Old Testament. He thinks^ that ‘ the doctrine of a future state,’ 
though it ‘ nowhere entered into the prescriptions of the Mosaic law, 
and is not directly declared and inculcated in the earliest Scriptures,’ 
yet ‘ probably subsisted among the Hebrews as a private opinion * 
<(p. 669). But he also believes, as appears from a passage on p. 664 
quoted above (p. 952), that k the public service taught this doctrine ’ 
in the six temple-hymns already mentioned. \ do not understand 
how these two sentences can be reconciled. If the lex orandi is the 
lex.credendi , surely those who used the psalms in quest ion Mid not 
merely express their * private opinion ’ ; they, in the proper sense of 
the word, believed in immortality. And if so, surely this belief did 
‘form a part of those truths which the Jewish people were apj jointed 
to maintain and to transmit.’ Again : it appears from p. 664 that’ 
Mr. Gladstone finds the same faith expressed (1) in Ex. iii. 6, 1 1 am 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’, (2) in 
den. v. 24, * For God took him ' (\iz. Enoch), (3) in 2 Kings ii. 11* 

4 And Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven,' and (4) in the 
prohibition of necromancy (Deut. xviii. 11) and the story of the witch 
of Endor (valuable evidence of jjopular belief). My critic seems for. 
the moment to forget that Ex. iii. 0, in its strict philological sense, 
will not bear the interpretation which he, as a devout Christ iau, puts 
upon it. 17 But, even were it otherwise, the assumed fact that the 
three patriarchs, and also Enoch and Elijah, escaped the common lot 
of souls, cannot prove much as to the existence of the idea of im- 
mortality among the Israelites, while the ])assages referred to under 
the fourth head distinctly prove that it was practically unknown, at 
any rate to the people at large. M. Montet’s recent article^ may 
contain serious errors, but this statement at any rate is true — and 
I know that the late Professor Mozley would have heartily accepted 
it^— that ‘ Sheol is the negation of life.’ To attempt to refutJ* the 
theory that the 'intuition of immortality’ arose late in Jewish 
history by pointing to the popular belief in Sheol, is a confession of 
weakness. The ‘intuition’ and the ‘belief’ (I wMl not call them 
both by the same name) are wide as the poles asunder. The one is 
the concentration of all happiness ; the other (from an advanced 

l# Ruling Idea* of the Early Age*, p. 80. 

” I am not opposed to developing the npiritual truth latent in thone words, and 
see no mason whatever wby'the same principle should not be carried oat elsewhere 
in the Old Testament (of in any other literary records), provided that these develop- 
ments be not need for historical purposes. » 

ls Aeiatio Quarterly Review, October 1800; cf. Hampton Lecture *, pp. 425, 451, 
452. 
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moral point of view), of all misery. The one stimulates to the highest 
efforts of virtue, the other conduces (as the psalms sufficiently show) 
to selfish tyranny and practical atheism on the part of the rich, and 
to an ever-recurring fear and despondency on the part of the poor. 
Pb. xlix. cannot be fully appreciated till we view it as incidentally 
(like some passages in the Book of Enoch) a protest against the old 
Hebrew belief in >Shedl. 

Let ine turn now to Mr. Gladstone’s three theses (p. 660), and 
state the judgment which I have been led to fotm of them. The 
first — that the movement of ideas in the human race was a retrograde 
and not a forward movement — seems to be not properly an historical 
but a theological doctrine, and most recent theologians of the Re- 
formed communities, who have been trained in historical principles, 
would agree in reject ing it. The second — that the belief in a future 
life worth}' of the name, though not prominent even in the psalms, 
is referred to in some passages of the Old Testament — is true, but is 
contested by no one. The evidence adduced for it apjpears, moreover, • 
to be both inaccurate and incomplete. The third — that the Hebrew 
race had no special mission to proclaim 4 the truth concerning a future 
state,’ and t hat j possibly 4 more ma v have been done for its maintenance 
by certain of the Gentile religions ’ — is also true, and well deserves to 
be pressed on the Christian public, though here, too, Mr. Gladstone’s* 
facts may need both revision and enlargement, and above all the 
application of a more critical method. 1 will ask leave to make but 
one ohsenation on each of the three theses, and then pass on to two 
questions which my critic has done me the honour to address to me. 

I find it, then, a significant fact that Mr. Gladstone still holds 
that ancient religion was in some sense dogmatic, i.e. that it consisted 
essentially in a certain ‘precious knowledge,’ which, as young man- 
kind 1 could hardly [why this qualification ?] have discovered ’ it for 
itself, was graciously imparted to it by the Almighty, that fragments 
of this primeval revelation are to be found in 4 the earliest Scriptures/ 
and other fragments, in a more or less corrupt state, in the * Gentile 
religions.’ This was no doubt the ‘ fittest ’ to 4 survive * of all the # “ 
theological theories which in the pre-critical period 19 sought to 
account for t he } parallelisms between the various religions. It has been 
treated by Professor Max Miiller as antiquated,, but it will scarcely 
become so until a free but devout criticism of the Old Testament is 
more generally practised by Church theologians. 

It is perhaps not less noteworthy that Mr. Gladstone, though he 
regards the argument of the Divine Legation as ‘fair and probable * 
(p. 665), is not favourably inclined (so # at least I infer) to Bishop 
War burton's critical principles. These were crude enough, no doubt j 
• 

|g See, in* the seventeenth century, Theophilus Gale, The Court of the Gomtile* 
Thomas Hyde, Vrteram Persarum lieligioni * Hutoria ; Lord Herbert of Cherbory, 
Dc ltcligione Gentilium. * • 
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but they contained the promise of that development which we see 
going on around us among Christian scholars. The chief historical 
result to which they led this acijte writer was one wtiich few critics 
of our day would care to deny, viz. that the Jews * learned the 
[higher] doctrine of a future state some small time after their 
thorough re-establishment [in Palestine]/ 20 

My third observation will, I hope, be altogether pleasing to my 
critic. Whereas Bishop Warhurton angrily declared that ‘ not one of 
that numerous rabble of revelations ever pretended to come from tho 
First Cause, or taught the worship of the one God/ 81 Mr. Gladstone 
continues the nobler tradition of Cudworth and Stillingfleet. He 
evidently believes that the com}>arative study of religions is not 
merely a secular science, but a necessary part of theology. One is 
thankful for Mr. Gladstone’s cautiously-expressed opinion, for tliough 
the study of religions lias long attracted tho charmed attention of a 
few theologians, -this has not yet borne much fruit for the Church. 
The theologians have been almost too timorous, not being aware that 
there was a growing interest in their subject among the laity. The 
younger generation, both clerical and lay. is getting holder. The 
cry is already heard that a broader and deejier<\iew of inspiration 
should be more generally preached in our pulpit.* and taught in our 
'higher schools. The religion of the Bible must no longer be isolated 
from every other, but its analogies and contia*ts to other religions 
must form part of a religious education. One may \enturo to hope 
that Mr. Gladstone w ill not be repelled by the*e demand*, w Liich recog- 
nise the element of truth in hi* own long-rhefishcd theory of a 
primeval revelation, and the granting of which can but contribute to 
a bolder and a stronger faith. 

Before passing to Mr. Gladstone’s two question*. I will only 
remark that, from his triumphant tone, he hardly appear* to realise 
the seriousness with which hi*tori<ul theologian* regard their duties. 
He seems to look uj>on them a* well-meaning theories, who hnvc'ho 
sound practical judgment and little intellectual grasp, and who amuse 
themselves with fancies, of which a vigorou* common-sen*e will soon 
disclose the emptiness. At any rate, this i* one of the current 
estimates of the newer theology, and it cannot but exercise a certain 
influence upon the theologians tlieiii*elves. For popularity is always 
grateful, and they would certainly please many outside critics better 
by eschewing comprehensive theorising and withdrawing into the 
domain of so-called facts. No\V there can be no objection whatever 
to the collection of facts ; indeed, the newer theology is distinguished 
by nothing so much .as a respect for facts. But there are times when 
even the most enthusiast ic* collectors of facts must pause, and devote 
themselves to comprehensive theorising about the facts, and such a 

* Warburton, Dxrine Legation, Bk. VI. sect. 2 ( Works, v. 357). 

• *' Warburton, Works, iv. 74. 
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time we have reached in the study of the Old Testament. There are, 
of course, difficulties attendant upon every critical theory (whether 
Homer or the Bij>le be the subject), but let not Mr Gladstone suppose 
that Old Testament scholars have waited *for him to propound such 
difficulties to them. They are provided with answers, sometimes 
complete, sometimes incomplete, deserving a respectful attention, and 
not to be blown away by an adverse gale of untrained common-sense. 
They welcome objections made in the right spirit, because they be- 
lieve that their study has areal bearing on the welfare of the Christian 
Church, and they desire the laity to show its perception of this. But 
1 hey would venture to point out that a certain degree of knowledge and 
experience is necessary to make useful objections. Even a practised 
New Testament scholar is not necessarily a good judge of Old Testa- 
ment* problems, the conditions of which, as Professor Sanday has 
often remarked to me, are so different from those of the New. Need 
I add that a Homeric scholar may also have to pass .through a short 
apprenticeship in order to make objections fruitfully ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s two questions are : — 

wv not th«*n to unit for tin* evidence which is to show that the doctrine 
of immortality would have been too great a strain for the Hebrews at the reputed 
era of the composition of the P*-alin« under David and Solomon? 

And— 

TC\en were such t\idenoe to be forthcoming on behalf of the general proposition, 
we diouhl still haio to a-'k how it i** known, or why it i* to be believed, that the 
idea of immortality was made known to the Hebrew s from Persian sources (p.663). 

The first of those questions was suggested by my own remark that 
the ascription of the Psalms to the Persian period (I put aside the 
question as to psalms of the early Greek and Maccabaean periods) 
conduces to 4 the interests not merely of critical progress, but of 
religion/ because it involves a 4 great strain upon faith' to suppose 
that the hope of immortality was known in the times of David and 
Solomon. *Mr. Gladstone unconsciously gives a little twist to my 
language, transferring the supposed 4 "train' to the Israelites (so again .. 
oifp. 073), which has the effect of burdening me with a theory of 
revelation which I do not accept. The phenomena of revelation 
are indeed, I admit, no illusions. The 4 man of God ' is 4 taken hold 
of' by Another, but not without his own will and the co-operation of 
his highest faculties. A genuine revelation must be proportionate to 
the mental and moral state of the person receiving it, or a psycho- 
logical exegesis such as is now being founded among us becomes 
impossible. Mr.* Gladstone will pardon me if I infer too much from 
his language (p. G71), and wrongly address to him’tlie protest against 
an excessive supematuralism which I find dramatically introduced 
in one of his own essays. 22 * He certainly appears to me to have 
* Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Tears, iiL 46. 
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misread his * text 9 under the influence of a too mechanical theory of 
revelation. I spoke designedly not of a ‘ doctrine ’ but of an ( intui- 
tion * of immortality, to indicate the human element which blends in 
revelation with the divift?, and the ‘ strain upon faith * of which I 
spoke had reference to us and not to the Israelites. Does Mr. 
Gladstone want evidence that this 4 strain upon faith ’ exists? Colonel 
Ingersoll, or any of our own secularists, would be only too ready to 
provide him with it. Or take the famous article on David in the 
Dictionary of Pierfe Bayle, which excited such a warm controversy in 
the last century. In it I find these words : — 

David’s piety is so conspicuous in his psalms and in several of hie actions, that 
it cannot be sufficiently admired. There is one thing which is no less admirable 
in his conduct — to wit, that he could so happily (!) reconcile so much piety with 
the loose maxims of the art of reign Ingv 3 

Now it is certain that a thorough study of the early records of the 
life of David in the light of a critical analysis and in an historical spirit 
introduces us to the most attractive character of ancient Israel, and 
even permits us to regard David as in his degree a herald of spiritual 
religion. But it also forbids us to believe that any of the psalms, as 
they now stand, were written -by I)a\id. Indeed, even without 
appealing to criticism, the j>erusal of 1 Sam. xvi.-l Kings iil 1 1 
makes the traditional view difficult in the extreme. For a living 
faith in immortality presupposes a development of the moral nature 
such as we do not find in the David of the narratives. And if the 
4 strain upon faith ’ is not yet sufficiently proved, let us carry on our 
reading as far as the works of Isaiah the son of Ainoz. Do we find 
any trace of the hope of immortality there? Yes ; hut only of the 
immortality of the 7 iatio7i. Are we then to suppose that Isaiah, 
having the larger hope in himself, suppressed it out of regard to his 
dull audience ? or that his works are a full rejiertory of the highest 
hopes and aspirations of his time ? Can there be a doubt as to the 
right answer? But what a 4 strain uj>oii faith 1 to supjwse that the 
David of the Books of Samuel possessed that lurgor hope of which 
. Isaiah himself was ignorant ! 

Nor can this argument be met by referring, with Mr. Gladstone 
(p. 673), to the Egyptian and Iranian jieoples as having been familiar 
with ‘ the doctrine of immortality * before the time of David. Let 
us suppose for the moment that there is an early Egyptian doctrine 
of immortality which can be compared with that of the higher parts 
of the Bible: how does this make it easier to believe that such a 
* doctrine * was current in the Davidic age ? For the hieroglyphic 
texts prove, at any rate, that the moral and mental development of 
the early Egyptians was far in advance of that of David and his con- 
temporaries. It would* have been wiser in my critic to confine his re- 
ference to the Irapians, whose prophet Zarathustra is placed by Haugp 
* Baylp, Historical Dictionary (Load. 1736), if. 633. 
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West, Mills, and Geldner, on satisfactory grounds, in a period anterior 
to David. That Zarathustra was indeed a living, earnestly striving, 
and holy man, who had received a prophetic call from the true God 
known to him as the Omniscient Lord (Ahura Mazda), is clear 
from the Gathas. If Mr. Gladstone had but read and meditated on 
these ancient hymns (of which we have now an amply sufficient 
translation, with commentary, in the Sacred Books of the East), he 
would have been able, from his own point of view, to strengthen hie 
argument considerably. For a belief in immortality, strongly akin 
to the Christian, so pervades the Gathas that it is quite impossible* 
by analysis to discover any oldest portions from which it is absent. 
Mr. Gladstone might first liave challenged me to prove that the 
Eastern Iranians whom Zarathustra taught were morally and mentally 
superior to the Israelites contemporary with David, and then asked 
me why the same ‘ precious knowledge ’ should not have been divinely 
4 imparted 1 to David which the Gathas prove to have been possessed 
by Zarathustra. My reply would, however, have been ready. I 
admit that what is asked can only be proved by exegetie.il evidence 
from the Gathas, which, from the nature of the case, cannot be as 
immediately convincing as the direct positive^ statements of the 
namftives in Samuel. I do not think, however, that any student of 
the Gathas will question what I now bring forward. The Eastern or 
North-Eastern Iranians, among whom Zarathustra laboured, were a 
law-abiding, industrious population, who not only contended earnestly 
for their faith against the I)acva 24 -worshippers, but proved its sound- 
ness by the fruits of good living. For it was a moral as well as a 
religious movement in which they had engaged, and the immortality 
which their prophet promised was a spiritual blessing, reserved for 
the faithful worshippers of Mazda. The very imperfections and 
crudenesses of the Gathas prove that they are no mere forgeries, but 
were adapted to the moral and mental state of the people. There is 
no reason, therefore, to doubt that the followers of Zarathustra were 
both morally and. mentally superior to the Israelites of thd Davidic 
age ; anil Mr. Gladstone's appeal to the early date of Zarathustra’s 
teaching must be rejected. 

Mr. Gladstone’s second question I must beg leave to recast, be- 
cause in its present form it misrepresents my theory . 35 I must, of 
course, be specially careful myself not to burden Mr. Gladstone with, 
any assumption unpalatable to him. What he really wants to know 
is probably this : What ground is there for supposing that, even if 
the hope of immortality first became current among the Jews in the 
late Persian period, this was in any degree due to Zoroastriaa influ- 
ence? Even as thus recast, the inquiry appears to me somewhat 

• 

*« <H s’agit de l’indo-iranien Mira “dieu," Sanscrit dera, devenn en mdMa* 
**d6mon.” * Dormesteter, Ormazd et ! ihriman, p. 265. 

*». See above, p. 953. 
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stragge. Mr, Gladstone willingly recognises a large Hellenic * intel- 
lectual factor ’ in * the new dispensation of Christianity ’ (p. 671) ; 
why should he hesitate to admit at least a moderate Persian influ- 
ence on the religion of the Jewish Church ? There were, no doubt, 
native Israelitish germs of the later hoj/e of immortality ; but why 
did not Jeremiah or the Second Isaiah bring them to light and 
develop their latent meaning ? Evidently help was required from 
without; more advanced religious thinkers had to assist the slow but 
highly receptive. Jewish mind. Still, I will endeavour to answer Mr. 
Gladstone, and I will do this, not by referring him to books and 
articles which he may not have time to read, but by a very brief 
summary of the facts and considerations which 1 have already brought 
forward elsewhere. 

Let me take as my start in g-point a very just and significant 
remark of Mr. Gladstone. ‘ The Captivity/ he says, 4 was not a 
Persian but a Babylonian captivity/ It is true that the Jehovah 
(Yahv4) of the Second Isaiah has a specially close resemblance to the 
Ahura Mazda of Zoroastrianism, but this is no proof of any historical 
connection between the two conceptions of God. If the deepened 
insight into the nature of God which meets us in the Second Isaiah 
was in any degree heljwd by foreign stimulus, that stimulus must 
have come from Babylon. The fact that the Babylonians and the 
Israelites who sojourned in their midst acquired similar ideas of the 
divine nature about the same time suggests that there may have 
been some religiou* intercourse between them.*'' Advanced Old 
Testament criticism has made it highly probable that some of the 
early narratives in Genesis, written shortly before and during the 
Exile, are ]>artly of Babylonian origin ; it is not unreasonable to hold 
that the higher Jewish conception of Jehovah was at any rate pro- 
moted to some extent by the higher Babylonian conception of Mar- 
<iuk. Towards the end of the Exile, I know, any friendly feeling 
which the Jews may have had for Babylon gave place to hatted ; it 
is not for the religion of Babylon, but for that of Persia ( represented 
by Cyrus), that the Second Isaiali expresses a general sympathy. But 
in earlier years, when Jeremiah’s advice (Jcr. xxix. 7) tvas fully 
carried out, it was probably different. Nor was it only the nature of 
God, but the future lot of the soul, on which the Jewish exiles seem 
to have formed ideas akin to that of their masters. I admit that 
Babylonian ideas on a future state may have reached the Israelites 
through the CSonaanites long l>efore ; 37 indeed, we may jmrtly thus 
account for the splendid close of the story of Elijah (2 Kings ii. 11), 

m Bam j ft an Lectures , 1889, p. 2f»9. 

* The letters sent by" kings and governors of "Western Asia to the Pharaohs 
Amendpbls the Third and Amenopliis the Fourth (see Records of the Vasty iv. 67, Sec.) 
prove that before the Egyptian conquests, ang before the rise of the Assyrian king- 
dom, Babylonian culture had spread to the shores of the Mediterranean. Religiouk 
myths must have forpicd a part of this culture. 
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which is, of course, a pre-Exilic work. But it is more than probable 
that the belief in the possibility of escaping death (or of escaping 
out of death, for the two ideas were not sharply distinguished) was 
strengthened by a revived acquaintance with Babylonian myths, 
like that of Sit-napistim or ‘Xisuthrus’ during the Exile. Now, 
granting this, it becomes all the easier to admit that in due tim$ 
a still greater influence was exercised upon the Jews by the 
Persians. 

Mr. Gladstone deals with the theory of Persian influence in three 
sentences (pp. (>(>3-4). He draws a distinction between Magianism 
and Zoroastrianism, and quotes Haug as denying the adoption by the 
Jews of Persian word:* on the subject of religion. But as to the first 
point. \iz. that Persian influence in the Aclnemenian period would pro- 
mote Magianism rather than Zoroastrianism. Mr. Gladstone has, I fear, 
misunderstood his authorities. I am well aware of the difficulties 
connected with the history of early Mazda- worship, but. few contem- 
porary critics would care to deny that flic ideas and sacred texts of 
Achicihenian Mazda-worship are in the main reproduced in the 
A\osta. ,JM E\en M. de llailez. whose theological tendencies are 
somewhat similar to Air. Gladstone's, sums up thqs : ‘The result is 
that the tint has are the o\cliisi\e work of the Magi, and that the 
Avesta owes to them the greater part of it> contents and its ultimate 
form.* ^ Now as to the second point . It would, no doubt, add strength 
to our mguinent if wo had other linguistic proofs of the religious 
influence of the P« r-dans upon the Jew-* besides the derivation of 
Asinodeus (see Tohit ) from Ac*hma-de\a. But the value of linguistic 
proofs may easily be exaggerated, for even when words are borrowed, 
the sign ideations do not always remain the same. The attributes of 
the demon Asmodcus aie in fact not altogether those of the Zend 
Aesluna-de\a. But I need not linger on this point ; the reality 
of Zoioastiian influence upon Judaism is now generally recognised. 
The post- Exilic an gelology and demonology of the Jew's assumed more 
and more a Persian colouring: the belief in Satan, for instance, may 
he thoroughly Hebraic, and yet it would hardly ha\e grown up as it 
did without the indirect influence of the belief in Ahriman against 
which it was a protest. So too the ancient blessing called yOfor Or 
had no doubt a polemical reference to Zoroastrianism, and yet the 
custom of reciting it at dawn was no doubt influenced by a similar 
Zoroastrian ordinance. 30 And though the establishment of the Law 
as the basis of Jewish national" life was of course justified by the 
parallel of Deuteronomy (2 Kings xxii.^xxiii.), yet we can hardly doubt 
that Ezra the scribe* was partly influenced by the existence of the 
great ‘ book-religion ’ of Persia. And can w e stop short here ? There 

88 Cf. D.irmcstetcr, Zcndarerta (‘ S%crcd Books of the East’}, Part I. Introdl p.liiL 

2 » Do Hurlcz, Arista, In trod. p. cxcii.* 

*• Hampton Lectures, 1889, pp. 272, 448. 
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is* indeed no necessity to suppose that the conception of God was 
affected (except very indirectly through the Satan-belief) by the 
Zoroastrian faith, but that of a future state surely may have been. 
Take the idea of the fesurrsction for instance. If Isaiah xxiv-xxvii. 
was written, as Professor Driver supposed in 1888, on the eve of the 
Captivity, we might suppose that it was a gifted prophet's inference 
from the firmly believed promise of the national restoration. But 
if, as this excellent scholar now admits, it is a post-Exilic work, it 
becomes at oftce possible that Persian influence assisted its develo]>- 
ment. Or take the idea of the immortality of the soul. If the six 
psalms mentioned at the beginning of this article are pre-Exilic, we 
must either deny that there is any reference in them to immortality, 
or, if we venture to admit such a reference, we must explain it on 
the same principle as in the former case. At any rate, as* Professor 
Kuenen remarks, .speaking of mv own recent theories, we must, in 
accounting for the higher Jewish development*, consider the possi- 
bility not only of Hellenic but of Persian influences. 31 

The subjeet is indeed one of much greater importance than 
Mr. Gladstone's remarks would suggest. We are ju>t at the begin- 
ning of a momentous historical discussion its to the character and 
origin of essential Christianity, anil we eannot get \ cry much further 
than Dr. Hatch has carried us without an imestigation of the cha- 
racter and origin of pre-ChrMian Judaism. It has often been said 
that even the New Testament writings contain an Hellenic element, 
and Professor Pfloiderer has expressed t lie opinion that ‘Hellenic 
eschatology had influenced the general belief'of the Jews in the time 
of Jesus through the channel of E^eiiNm.' These ideas are in the 
air; and though Dr. Hatch lias not expressly said so. we eannot doubt 
that he would have admitted an unconscious Hellenism in parts of 
the New Testament. I think myself that this theory, under due 
limitations, is in a high degree probable, and I would ask if an infil- 
tration of Hellenism into Paletdinicm Judaism does nob become 
much more intelligible if more or les.s similar Oriental influences 
had gone before. I would even go further and inquire whether the 
Jewish Hellenistic philosophy of Alexandria is not more eaSily ac- 
counted for, if the Jews who, willingly or by compulsion, entered 
Egypt under the early Ptolemies had been already in some slight 
degree Zoroastrianised. 

For the elaboration of this theory of a partial Zoroastrian ising 
of post-Exflic Judaism £ must refer to the writings already re- 
ferred to. In considering it, the reader will kindly remember the 
limitations under which I hold it. 1. It is not till the latter part of 
the Persian rule that I suppose Zoroastrian influences to have been 
strongly felt, or at any rate to have affected the higher religious 
literature* The leaders of the Church-nation and these who wrote 
*? Theoloyiich Tijdtchrift, September 1801, f. 803. 
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for its edification were naturally slow in sanctioning non-Jewish influ- 
ence. 2. I do net suppose’ the Jews to have read the Zoroastrian 
writings, though I refer to those writings, and especially the Gathas, 
as a repertory of Zoroastrian* ideas. It must be remembered that the 
ideas of book-religions are not propagated even now exclusively jpy 
their sacred writings. 3. Zoroastrian influence was generally limited 
by Jewish presuppositions. The only exceptions to be made have 
relation to popular superstitions. 4. 4 Indirectly Persia must have 
influenced the Jews throughout her vast empire, but directly not so 
much the Jews in Palestine as the large Israelitish colonies on the 
east of the Euphrates and the Tigris, which, however, must have 
transmitted the results to the Jews in Palestine.* 32 5. I assume that 

Isa. xxiy-xxvii. (chapters which contain references to the annihilation 
of death and the resurrection of dead Israelites) were written not very 
early in the Persian period, that the Book of Daniel was composed at 
the beginniifg of the Maccabiran rising (n.c. 104), and that the 
] nalins (or all the psalms but the eighteenth) were written during 
the Persian and early Greek periods. These dates I believe to be 
a close approximation to the true ones. Even with regard to the 
psalm*, critics will soon piobablybe agreed that in their present forms 
few , if any. are earlier than the Exile. It may no doubt be possible for 
some critic^ to hold a Davidic element (which they will seldom, how- 
ler, be able to indicate), or at any rclte an element derived from the 
age of Jeremiah. But the most plausible \iew, because the most con- 
sistent with the other results which are forcing themselves upon im- 
partial critics, is, I venture to think, that which I have adopted. 6. I 
am far from supposing that a primary reference ii^ the psalms to 
immortality or the resurrection can be made out with certainty. But, 
as a Jewish critic observes, k if there be psalms of the Maccabaean 
age, they would certainly agree, as to the immortality of the soul, 
with the Pharisees ; * 3J and the same remark may be extended, as I 
believe, to some at least of the psalms of the Persian age. Only, r as 
the hope of immortality was not universally accepted, it is natural 
to expect that even those psalmists who themselves held it would 
express themselves in such a way as to edify even those who had less 
mature thoughts. * Not merely because they were Eastern poets, but 
in obedience probably to the law of charity, they used vague expres- 
sions which needed to be explained mentally from the stock of ideas 
which the worshippers brought with them # To those whose religious 
] >08 it ion was the comparatively dry and meagre one of the older 
orthodoxy of Israel, those expressions liad a dry and meagre sense 'but 
to those who were being led to the confines of amobler faith] the same 
words acquired a d^pth of significance which the .older interpreters 
only erred in making too logidtll^ definite.’ 

® Hampton Lecture i, 1880, p. 281. 9 

*» Isidore Locb, Iicvue dee ft tides juieet, avril-juin 1820, p. 165. 

* 3 8 2 
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But I have already tried my respected critic's patience too long. I 
will conclude with an expression of sympathy with, him in his great 
object of improxing tlv* historical defence of Christianity, and not 
less with the two translators of the J vesta in the Sacred Books 
of 9 the East in their efforts to promote a better appreciation of the 
religion of the * Omniscient Ix>rd.' 1 dare not mi y that the two reli- 
gions, or even that Judaism and Zoroastrianism, are on an equality, 
but 1 maybe thankful that xxhen the appointed time for the blending 
of the Aryan and the Semitic mind had come, the ideas of Zarathus- 
tra had not become too milch outlaid to be helpful in thA process 
And I cannot but recognise that had there been in Iran a succession 
of spiritual prophets like Zarathustra, the chief factor in the religion 
of the future might lm\e been not Semitic, but An an. 

T. K. CiiLVNr. 
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A RAILWAY JOURNEY WITH MR, PARNELL 

I once had the good fortune of travelling iete-a-trte from Easton to 
Holyhead with Mrt Parnell. 11 was in July or August of 1887, and 
1 was going over to Ireland to judge at the Dublin llorse Show. I 
see Mr. O'Connor, in hi* lately published * Life,* discounts the general 
impression that Mr. Parnell was a very retieent man in private life, 
and he tells us that when he met anybody who eould be interested in 
his ideas, or who wanted to draw him out, he would speak as freely 
as am body eUe. I was very ready to be interested, almost rudely 
determined to thaw him out. and a coujjf in tie* Irish mail gave Mr. 
PaniMl no ehanee of c-enpe from me. At all events I found him the 
pleasantest and ea^ic-t of travelling companions, and we conversed, 
apparently without am eflbft on Ids side, between Euston and Itugby 
just as if we had known eaeli other all our lives. I daresay I was 
hemming a little tiiesmne. for as we left Rugby lie proposed in a 
very serious voice our both Irving to go to sleep. 

•Sir, we had a good talk,* 1 ean say with Dr. Johnson. I took 
M»nie dull and careful notes of our conversation next morning, and I 
remember I breakfasted late with Mr. Arthur Balfour, an invigorating 
antidote, and told him a lit tie about my journey with Mr. Parnell. 
I intended using these notes as little as possible, they seemed so 
colourless as compared to my unwritten recollect ions. I remember 
almost everything he said, the way he said the things, the way he 
looked, many of the actual words he chose, hut I despair of convey- 
ing# these recollection- in proper words, and so in great measure I 
must use the notes. 

Of course, I had often seen Mr. Parnell before, and I recognised 
him taking his ticket just in front of me. AW were in very good 
time, but he disappeared, and I did not see him on the platform, so 
thought no more about him one way or the other until he got into my 
coupG just as the train was beginning to move. He arranged his 
effects with almost old-maidish precision, and put on a small and 
unbecoming skull-cap — 1 ho same sort of cn^ I supi>ose, as the one 
Mr. O'Connor tells us * he startled and amused tli£ world ’ by wearing in 
court. He f hen composed himself full length to read ; it looked to 
me like one of Jules AVrne’s books ; he did not read, however, but 
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looked straight in front of him at the black window. I had already 
opened, I need hardly say, with the weather, a subject upon which 
we had found ourselves discouragingly unanimous, and 1 frit these 
reading prej*arations would never do. 

Early in that Session, 1 think, Mr. Parnell had asked leave to 
bring in an Arrears of Rent Bill for Ireland. Shaking generally, 
and speaking from memory, this Bill set aside the principle of the 
legislation which had fixed judicial rents in Ireland for terms of fifteen 
years. Under Mj. Parnell's proj>osed Bill, any Irish tenant who had 
paid in a certain p>ropK>rtion of his judicial rent was to l>e entitled to 
take his landlord again into the Land Court for a fresh adjustment. 
At the time it was styled a dfthonest Bill, and was hounded out of 
the House of Commons in deep disgrace. This is Ml old history now, 
but it is history which has related itself, the present Government 
having since practically admitted the principle they were thou so 
indignant about. I thought they tfere wrong at* the time. With 
their strong battalions they might have done as they pleased with 
the Bill at its later stages. Tactically it seemed to me a good oppor- 
tunity for a young Government to get, as it were, into it* saddle and 
settle its stirrups. Besides. I had over and over again heard Mr. 
Parnell attacked for never having committed himself to anything 
like a constructive measure, and it therefore seemed to me u 
rational opportunity of, at all events, hehring what the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party had to say upnni a measure of t heir ow n devising. Most 
of all I disliked the ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth’ 
spirit, which at that time so pervaded the Unionist mind, and I ex- 
pressed these views and this dislike to Mr. Parnell, That is how we 
began. On that particular p>oint he spoke with little concern. ‘I 
suppose/ he said, ‘the Government thought it a dodge of mine; 
there was no dodge; my Bill was only what I thought the proper 
way of meeting a certain condition of things* 

From that we came to talk about the abstract aspect of Jfome 
Rule, and this part of our conversation was so impersonal that I shall 
quote almost literally from my note*. 

4 Mr. Parnell believes very much in the immediate effect oft in- 
industrial development of all kind*, anti in the new sense of* respon- 
sibility which the administration of their own affairs will give 
to the Irish people. England anti Scotland are highly developed 
and prosperous countries, and so naturally see risks in any great 
constitutional change. Ireland is in so bad a way that the risks of 
such au experiment as Home Rule do not present themselves to her. 
There need be no failure, ‘although the first years of a Home Rule 
Parliament be admits must be years of great anxiety. I asked him 
whether Home Rule had not come to mean to the average Irishman 
the turning of sixpences into shillings and what he thought would 
happen if the people of Ireland ever woke up to find that even uqder 
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Home Bole the sixpences were still only sixpences. He again said 
it would be a very anxious time at first, but he struck me as either 
shutting his eyes wilfully, or being unable to see how enormously the 
difficulties of the Irish question would be increased by the economic 
failure of the experiment of Home Rule/ . * 

• ••• • • • • 

4 Home Rule is certain io come; the only alternative to Home 
Rule is Lord Salisbury’s resolute Government,” and that, as things 
are now, is impossible. Resolute Government is conceivable, and it 
might be successful. You would have to gel rid of Irish represen- 
tation in the House of Commons, and have an able and courageous 
administrator in Ireland with a strong executive under him — no 
Irishmen — who woufd settle the land and develop the resources of 
the country, such as butter factories, woollen trade, harbours and 
fisheries. Success would have to depend u]»on the material improve- 
ment of the conditions of the Irish people under such an administra- 
tion, and u]K>n the extent and volume of such material improvement. 

* Lord Carnarvon.’ he said. * had a very complete scheme of Home 
Rule worked out in all its details, but the scheme »wa« only to come 
into operation gradually — that is. Home Rule was to be a measure 
granted by degrees to Ireland on her preferment.’ 

• • • • • • • 

4 Speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s 188G I^and Bill, he said the interest 
of Jhe money to buy out the landlords paralysed the Home Rule 
Hill. He further said that the landlords were to get too much for their 
land. and would never get such good terms offeml again. I objected 
that something was due to them for what, all things considered, was 
very like eviction, and that this element should be. considered side by 
side with purely agricultural valuation. Mr. Parnell would have 
nothing to sav to this view. None of the landlords need go, and most 
of them would stay. Ulster, he said, would have accepted the Home 
Rule Bill had it passed, as she would not have deserted her co- 
religionists disseminated over the rest of Ireland/ 

... . • • • 

‘ u Lonf Salisbury,” he said. has a great chance.” The Irish 
jKirty are quite willing to be reasonable, although they would prefer, 
a scheme coming froiy Mr. Gladstone, and would be sorry to see him 
dished hy the Unionists. ire considers Lord Salisbury an insur- 
mountable obstacle to such a contingent*^, saying he was a man 
4 ‘above treaties and negotiations/’ Mr. Gladstone, he thought, 
would sup])ort a measure introduced by Lord Salisbury, provided it 
met the views of the Irish party as a national settlement. Nothing 
short, he said, of wmat we are asking for can satisfy those view? or 
effect, that settlement. Home Rule is sure to come within a very 
few years. When history comes to be written we sljall find it haa 
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taken a very short time to bring about* He thinks Lord Hartington 
not being in the Cabinet will lead to difficulties. 

Then we got upon Agriculture and local shows and Agricultural 
Societies. He spoke with approval of how well the Horse Show at 
Ball's Bridge was managed, and how much good it did ; but he did 
not talk or seem to care much about horses, and although since the 
great trial we know he was a subscriber to the hounds in his neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. OVonnor says nothing of his hunting. I have seen 
him riding in a mustardv brown coat. He had not, considering his 
figure, a nice seat on a horse, and he held his reins very short. That 
evening. I remember, he said it was folly to boycott hunting. 

Local Agricultural Societies he thought should he encouraged 
and subsidised by Goa eminent, and he desired to see a Board of 
Agriculture established in Dublin, with a «*taflf of perijwitctie lecturers 
and local agents. Instruction, in the cult hat ion of green crop*, and 
in a more provident "ystem of dairying, should at once he staited. 
Every Irishman's cow. he told me, now cahes at the same time, and 
goes dry at the same time, and "<> tin* market" an* cither flooded with 
milk or drained. • If thi" were only better managed, Ireland might 
break the Iwick uf the Brittany butter tiade. 

At that time Mr. Balfmit laid just derided to make a Goa eminent 
grant in aid of sound "tallioii" and pedigioe hull" up and down the 
country, the action of the National League haring muchdw’ouraged 
the stallion and hull-owning tl.i"". 1 t<»ld Air Parnell about tbi". 
and he seemed pleased and surprint *1 at Mr. Balfour's action, hut 
courteously incredulous of the iea"oii" I ga\e for it" necos"ity. He 
spoke a great deal about the deepen fisheries pnwhilities or Invalid. 
Harbours should he ptoAided. although lie did not "pecifv hv whom, 
along the wv"t coast. He "aid that wlieieAet you find a harbour now, 
you will find a thriving state of thing"; where there i" no harbour 
the seaboard imputation liaAe to use little I mats which < an ha hauled 
up on the beach out of danger e\cr\ night : "itch boat" cannot get out 
to the good fidiing giound" or face the Atlantic* swell, and so. he said, 
these rich fishing ground" are exploited by French and Manx fi"hei- 
men under their very noses. 

. He also sjmke of Government forestry. Government aahs to 
employ labour in extenshc t reaching, draining, ;md planting, and he 
desired to see railway rate* compulsorily lowered for the inwanl 
carriage offish and the oufward carriage of agricultural produce. 

Mr. O’Connor tells us that Mr. Parnell had been a practical fanner 
at one period ofhis life and could talk learnedly’ ujwwi practical farm- 
ing. He adds that Mr. Parnell astonished his fellow-prisoners in 
Kilrnainham by the diversity of his knowledge on many subjects, and 
that this knowledge was irnjKirted with the curious Simplicity of a 
mind that was, very simple and quite free from any sense of the 
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ridiculous. He certainly astonished me with some of his material 
development formulas fully as much as he can ever have astonished 
his fellow-prisoners. If this bountiful Rasselas is right about hie 
fish-curing, dairying, and forestry, the solution of an economic 
problem, not the satisfaction of a national sentiment, comprises the 
whole Irish question. I asked him whether, if by an enchanter’s 
wand we could raise the price of Irish stock, horses, cattle, and sheep, 
fifty per cent., and keep it there, we should hear any more of the 
national sentiment. Mr. Parnell said we should. F,pr my part I firmly 
believe we should not. 

Mr. Balfour had been appointed Irish Secretary in March of that 
year. Writing on the 7th of that month, the Freeman'* Journal 
declared it was ‘ lfke breaking a butterfly to extend Mr. Balfour on the 
nick ctf Irish politics/ The same newspaper was quite as imaginative 
on the 8th when it said. * to make the refined and dilettante Arthur 
Balfour Chief Secretary for Ireland at this moment is like throwing 
a lame do\e among a congregation of angry cats ;' and on the 27th 
of April it commented gra\elv upon * his phenomenal deficiency 
ju | tower of retort.’ Fiom that time forward during the session of 
1887 daily art icie^ appeared in the Opposition Pre«s, tlie Pall Mall 
mm curbing in their \an. accusing Mr. Balfour of ignorance and inability 
to understand the Iridi question. But none* know so well where the 
shoe pinehes as he who lia« to wear it. Mr. Parnell had formed 
a wry different opinion of Mr. Arthur Balfour's calibre. Speaking to 
me ’that e\ening he doubted Mr. Balfour's nervous organisation 
standing the stress of the office, but he spoke with absolute conviction 
of his ability. These aic his actual words about Mr. Balfour. ‘He 
must be a man of great eapacity. for lie has grown into the question/ 
1 asked him if the Irish party really disliked him so much. Mr. 
Parnell slid he thought only as the incarnation of an odious jxdicy ; 
the party rat her liked him in other ways ; they liked his mettle and 
his adroitness in retort and debate. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, he 
added, was the man they could not stand; no impression could ever 
be made 1 on him. Mr. Parnell tried to remember * something about 
a thill's hide and brazen front/ which was quoted about Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman by somebody. * It was very good,' said Mr. Parnell 
seriously, k but I never remember poetry/ 

But this piper is much too long, and I must conclude. Mr. 
O'Connor thinks that old stories of the time of the Rebellion and the 
Famine 5 , told him as a boy by Hugh Gaffny, told afterwards by himself 
in his ‘usual tranquil manner’ in the evenings after grouse-shooting 
at Aughavanna, Have conspired to form the Parnell of history. Mr. 
Parnell spoke to me that evening of those ’old unhappy days, of the 
coffin-ships, of tlie fe\er-$tricken, famishing* packed cargo, of the 
wholesale expatriation of tlieiP people by the landlords. He spoke of 
those days entirely without feeling, entirely without prejudice, in 
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tranquil manner. It was perhaps thiB sober, aloof way of telling 
me these things which made me feel the sombreneHsand graveness of 
his description. 

Hdicki mojonm imyieritm lues. The landlords of Ireland at 
that time, he said, were fighting for their lives ; there was not room 
for all <Jn the land, and they emigrated their jteople. It was a solu- 
tion, but it was carried out in a barbarous and cruel way, and it is 
the descendants of the men and women driven out of Ireland then, 
who are sending tye funds to Ireland from America now. 

I fancy we crossed over to Ireland in the same boat, although I did 
not see him at Kingstown or on the boat. He certainly did not, like 
myself, join a party who were attacking an underdone round of beef 
and green pickles in the saloon. We met and we 'parted strangers. 
I never saw him to speak to again ; even liad we met again he would 
not have recognised me, for during the whole of that journey he 
never so much as looked at me. 


RimiLESMLE. 
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THE 

NEW SCIENCE— PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


< )ne of the greatest ^philosophers of modern times maintains that the 
advance* of each science is dependent on corresponding advances in 
other sciences. So dependent, indeed, is one science omanother, that 
a physicist, a chemist, an astronomer who would try to carry out 
imestigations each in his own particular branch of science without 
I assessing some knowledge of physiology, must necessarily labour 
under enormous disadvantages, for the premisses being frequently 
erroneouh the conclusions must often be fallacious. Conversely, a 
physidlogist who would study the functions of the eye could make 
but little progress were he unacquainted with the principles of 
chemistry, optics, and mathematics; indeed, it is a remarkable fact 
that some of the greater discoveries in ophthalmology were made, liot 
by physicians nor physiologists, but by physicists. How could pro- 
ficiency in one science alone be supponed to suffice, seeing that no 
branch of knowledge has clearly defined limits, that it is impossible 
to say, for instance, where physics ends and chemistry begins, or 
to jioint out the exact limits of physiology, anatomy, pathology? 
This overlapping of the sciences is implied by the use of such terms 
as physiological chemistry, chemical physics ; and a little considera- 
tion shows that each newly discovered fact in any science may have 
an immediate bearing on other subjects also, which at first sight 
appear to be only distantly related to the original science. 

Inuring the present century, the scientific world has watched the 
growth of an entirely new’ branch of knowledge, the fundamental 
principles of which have been elucidated by workers in many different 
divisions of natural knowledge, by chemists, physicists, botanists, 
zoologists, and physicians. The elementary facts of ‘ the new science * 
having been discovered, the new data threw a flood of light on the 
whole field of science, and results of immense practical value were 
the immediate outcome of discoveries which at first appeared to be 
of theoretical interest only. • 

More than 230 years ago ,*a Jesuit father, Athanasius KircKerua, 
saw under his microscope a number of apparently lmng and moving 
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things in* blood, pus, putrid meat, milk, vinegar, and cheese. 
Whether Kircherus really saw what are now called ‘ microbes,’ or 
whether these ‘ worms,’ as he termed them, were merely detritus of 
the putrefying material, blood corpuscles, or pus cells, cannot be 
gathered with certainty from his descriptions ; but there is no doubt 
that in 1695 the celebrated Antonius von Leeuwenhoek, of Delft, saw r 
and accurately described, microbes which he had discovered with 
lenses of his own manufacture. Strangely enough, he published his 
researches in a letter addressed to the Royal Society 'of Immdon, de- 
scribing the organisms he had found in water, wells, macerations of 
pepper, the intestines of horse-flies, frogs, pigeons, fowls, and so on. 
He carefully watched their movements,' and wondered greatly at their 
incredible numbers, as well as at their swiftness and their extra- 
ordinary shapes. Even at that time, medical enthusiasts thought 
that many infectious diseases might possibly be due to the attacks of 
these microbes, Leeuwenhoek’s dNeo\ory sening a basis for many 
ingenious theories which were framed to explain the occurrence of 
such diseases as malaria or plague. A scientific theory, however, if 
unsupported by actual experiment, is easily discredited by any 
one possessing a little literary knowledge and satirical skill. In 
1726, a most amusing, 1 but extremely satirical work, published 
in Paris, effectually disposed, for the time being, of the theory 
that micro-organisms were the cause of infectious disease, and 
during the eighteenth century the importance of Leeuwenhoek's 
investigations was appreciated by a few eminent men only, including 
Linnaeus. 

Passing over the controversy between Needham and Spallanzani 
on the question of simultaneous generation, let u> come to the re- 
searches made in the beginning of the century, as the discoveries 
then made form the solid rock on which the present science of 
bacteriology is built. 

Certain substances — especially albuminous matters — wheui exposed 
to air undergo an extraordinary chemical change — named, according 
to the products formed, k fermentation 'or * putrefaction.* — these new* 
products, such as alcohol or butyric acid, being due to the gradual 
decomposition of the albuminous and other constituents. Since 
Leeuwenhoek's researches, it was an admitted fact that micro- 
organisms existed in all putrefying and fermenting matters, 
liquid or solid ; but much discussion ensued as to whether these 
organisms originated si»ontaneously fn such matter, or whether 
they were carried into the putrefying material by the surround- 
ing air. , 

The experiments of Gay-Lussac seemed to show* that putrefaction 
and fermentation were caused by the oxygen present in the atmo- 
sphere; but in 1836, Schulze devised an experiment which negatived 
1 Syttime Sun Mideein angloi * , etc. Sec Lofflcr'c Yorletungen. 887 
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that idea. He filled a flask with substances which decompose quickly 
when exposed to air ; the flask and its contents were then heated so 
as to destroy t lie germs already contained in it. * The result was suffi- 
ciently startling ; for The substances in the flask, although the latter 
was unsealed, remained perfectly sweet as long as the air admitted, 
during and after the process of cooling, was made to bubble through 
tubes containing substances, such as sulphuric acid or caustic potash, 
which destroy *11 living germs. - 

A few years later, Schwann brought forward evidence to show 
that air might be freely admitted into a flask containing putrescible 
material, without producing putrefaction, provided all solid particles 
contained in the ah had been duly killed by being subjected to intense 
heat . 

Just as water may be freed of all solid 'particles by being passed 
through porcelain, so may air be purified from all germs by filtration 
through cot ton-wool ; and the air thus filtered, bubbling through 
solutions containing highly putrescible substances, produces no de- 
composition whatever. Organic substances, therefore, do not putrefy 
when exposed to air. a> long as all li\ing germs are arrested by fil- 
tration. oi are destroyed by beat, eaust ie>, or * some other means. 
The com hision to la* diawn is. first, that air — as such — is not the 
primal y cause of putrefaction, hut that this process is due to the 

net ion of the li\ing partieh that is, micro-organisms — surrounding 

us; and. secondly, that micro-organisms are ne\er produced spon- 
taneously, each being generated by another microbe. 

These conclusions appeared absolutely unassailable when Pouchct 
i e-opened t he discus-ion in 1 8. >7. and concluded from his own ex- 
periments that spontaneous generation is not a myth. He denied 
the presence of li\ing germs in the atmosphere, maintaining that 
micro-organisms in putrefying liquids are spontaneously generated. 
He was at once opposed by Louis Pasteur, who denied the possibility 
of spontaneous generation, and lost no time in supporting his opinion 
by incontestable experiments. He pro\ed that the atmosphere sur- 
rounding us contains innumerable microbes : and that a few* of these, 
wiTcn introduced into a flask, at once produce putrefaction of the 
contents. Hy other remarkable experiments. Pasteur ultimately 
pro\cd that spontaneous generation is a myth, and never takes place 
under any conditions known to us. 

Limited space coin]>eIs me to jwss over the classical researches of 
John Tyndall and 1 1 urd on-Sander son , ahd to come at once to another 
process caused by micro-organisms. Every reader *is familiar with 
the fermentation which results in the formation of alcohol, but until 
the beginning of this century no one knew what yeast was, or why 
it gave rise to this fermentation. Cagniard-Latour and Schwann 
threw an iirqiortant light on the whole subject by proving that yeast 
consists of living micro-organisms ; alcohol being; merely one of the 
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substances produced by the yeast microbe during its life. These 
investigations were confirmed by various observers; and Pasteur 
showed that the fermentations which produce lactic acid, butyric 
acid, and the peculiar change which occasionally takes place in 
lactate of lime, are dute to s]>ecific microbes. A fact, interesting 
both to the biologist and to the chemist, was elucidated during the 
course of these investigations, namely, that some microbes not only 
can live without oxygen, but that this gas is a violent poison to 
them. In a further scries of researches, Pasteur not only found that 
certain diseases of wine and beer, through which wine-growers and 
beer-brewers on the Continent? lost enormous sums annually, were 
due to specific micro-organisms which set up undesirable fermenta- 
tions; but he also discovered that these may l>e prevented bv 
appropriate treatment. The •Pasteurisation/ as it is called, wine 
and beer is still carried out. on a large scale and with excellent 
results, in certain parts of the Continent. 

These early researches on bacteriology were the direct canoes of 
the immense strides since made by some other sciences and art>. 
£ee the light which this newly acquired knowledge at once threw on 
a process going on every day in every cultivated place in the wiyld— 
viz. the nitrification and nitration of soil. These two processes 
consist of the. decomposition of organic material into its amplest 
compounds, and into the reconstruction of higher compounds from 
the ultimate products of decomposition. Through this process the 
soil becomes a favourable cultivating ground; for sterilised earth— 
that is, earth in which all micro-organisms have been destroyed- - 
becomes totally unfit for the growth of the higher plants. In other 
words, without bacteria life would be im]iossible. since the develop- 
ment of those plants wliicli sene as food for animals is de]iendeut on 
the presence of microbes in the soil. 

The experiments of Messrs. Scblossing and Muntz had shown the 
probability that the nitrification of soil was due to small bacteria? not 
unlike those found in acetic acid fermentation; but the proof that 
microbes are really the active* agents in nitrification 1ms lately been 
giyen almost simultaneously by two English observers and by a Swiss 
bacteriologist, who isolated micro-organisms which have the i>ower 
of producing nitrification. 

Bacteria are not only the cause of nitrification of soil, but are the 
most important factors in other mineralogjcal and geological problems. 
In the water of a ferruginous? spring, for instance, and yet more in 
stagnant water containing iron, a peculiar kind of microbe is found, 
which, on account of its colour, has been called ‘leptothrix ochracea/ 
Take a few of these micr&bes, and, placing them in a flask containing 
hay and water, allow the mixture to stand in a warm place. After a 
time gas rises to the * surface, 'whilst ftocculent masses form on the 
aides of the flask. t These, under the microscope, are seen to consist. 
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of chains of slender micro-organisms surrounded by a sheath varying 
in thickness. One end of the chain is fixed to the side of the vessel, 
whilst the growing extremity is free. The sheath at the attached 
end is extremely thick, and gradually diminishes in size until at the 
free extremity it becomes almost indistinguishable. The increased 
thickness of the sheath is evidently caused by an incrustation of a 
yellow iron salt, and a superficial observer might conclude that this 
layer of iron is deposited on the sheath mechanically, just as it might 
be deposited on the surface of a stone or any other inorganic object. 
Not so, however ; for further observation proves that the deposition 
of this iron salt is actually dependent on the life 6f the micro- 
organism on wlijch it is precipitated, and that no more iron is 
deposited as soon as the microbe dies. Inspection of one of these 
chairik shows that some of the elements are dead, whilst others are 
still alive. If one of the*o long filaments be now carefully washed in 
water loaded with carbonic acid, which dissolves the iron deposit, 
and afterwards replaced in the original ferruginous solution, the 
part of the sheath eo\eriug the microbes which are alive again 
becomes impregnated with the iron salt, whilst that part surround- 
ing the dead mieiobes remains colourless. In other words, the 
deposition of iron ?*alt> is a process wholly dependent on the life 
of the Leptothriv ochvacm. After a time, of course, the filaments 
die. hut the insoluble iron salt formed by their action remains 
behind. 

This is not, as might l>e supposed, a mere laboratory experiment; 
on the contrary, it’ is a process constantly going on around many 
ferruginous springs and marshy places. The insoluble iron salt 
remains behind, and forms a gradually increasing deposit. 

The researches on fermentation and putrefaction are not only 
imj>ortaiit to the chemist or agriculturist, but paved the way for 
one of the greatest discoveries ever made in the healing art. The 
constant dread of surgeons in former days was the occurrence of 
blood ]>oisoning after operations. True, it was an acknowledged fact, 
even in the early days of surgery, that in hospitals kept under good 
hffeienic conditions grave (^rations might be performed with 
diminished, though still serious, risk of blood poisoning. But in 
over-crowded, badly ventilated, badly drained hospitals, on the Con- 
tinent especially, the mortality following operations was indeed 
frightful. The slightest wound, such as is caused by the opening 
of a cyst or of a small abscess, was not unfrequently followed by 
blood poisoning and death. Women in child-birth died in enormous 
numbers from the t-ame cause, even after normal confinements $ and 
so fearful was the mortality that some maternities had to be dosed 
for a time. • 

(iuided-by his own and PaMour’s researches, the English surgeon, 
Joseph Lister, wa< l?d to suppose that the blood poisoning following 
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on wqunds might be due to the presence of living micro-organisms. 
He determined to find .a method by which the ubiquitous microbe 
could be prevented from entering a wound’, and he saw that this was 
to be effected by the careful disinfection, not only of the skin of the 
patient, but also of the surgeon's hands, instruments, dressing, 
ligatures — in fact, everything which might possibly come in contact 
with the wound during, or after, the operation. In one word, he 
invented 4 antiseptic surgery/ 

In order fully do appreciate the magnitude of Listers discovery, 
it must be remembered that, at that time, bacteriology did not exist 
as a science, that the micro-organisms causing blood poisoning had 
never been isolated, and that scientific men of the first rank doubted 
their very existence. Now let us see what antiseptic surgery has 
done for humanity. Thanks to this method, slight operations — which 
formerly were frequently followed by pa ; nful suppuration, and some- 
times by erysipelas, pyiemia. and death — may now lie performed 
without fear of evil results, and practically without after-pain to the 
X>atient ; fractured limbs may now be sa\ed which formerly must 
have been amputated, if the patient’- life \\ib not to be sacrificed. 
Operations on diseased joint-, the abdomen, brain, lungs, &e„ may 
now be carried out which Indore the introduction of Sir Joseph 
Lister s method would mo-t probably ha\r proved fatal. Imagine, 
for instance, the astonishment of a surgeon at the beginning of t hi- 
century on hearing that his *-ucce->ors would fearlessly remove 
tumours from brain and spinal cord, •matching the patient from 
certain death, well knowing that a* long a- they follow rigid 
antiseptic precautions the operation, per se. i- often practically 
without danger. 

See what has happened in lying-in chaiitie*. whore formerly the 
mortality from blood poisoning was often ten jkt cent., and sometime* 
reached two or three time* that number. The confinements in most 
maternities arc now conducted on antiseptic principles, and conse- 
quently blood jioisoning ha.- almost entirely disappeared, t lie mortality 
from all causes combined being less t ban one per cent. 1 1 avc before 
me the statistics of the Lirihoisiore Hospital in Paris, where the 
antiseptic method is rigidly carried out in all confinements. During 
a period extending from the 1st of November 1882, to the l*t of 
January 1889, 12.580 women were confined in this hospital; of these 
only '74 per cent, died; and this number includes even the women 
who snccumbed to intcrcurvrnt diseases. ‘ such as phthisis, scarlet 
fever, &c. 

Similar, even better, results have boon obtained in English lying- 
iif hospitals which have adopted antiseptic methods of treatment. 
The following extract from the medical report of the General 
Lying-in Hospital, York Road, LauvWh, is eloquent in its sim- 
plicity : 
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In-Patients • 

Women confined . . . . 430 

Of whom Gjie died. 9 


Children 

• 

Bom alive*and sunired 

. 401 

Stillborn 

. 19 

Died uftyr birth 3 , # 

. 14 


434 


A similar decrease in mortality lias also taken place in out- 
patient practice wherever antiseptic precautions have been adopted. 
Dr. H. R. Spencer has kindly supplied the following statistics con- 
cerning the results obtained in the Out-patient*’ paternity Depart- 
ment, at University College Hospital, Gower Street, London. The 
married women are attended at their own homes by medical students 
under the superintendence of Drs. John William* and H. R. Spencer, 
assisted by three* junior qualified medical men. Many of these 
confinements are necessarily made under extremely unfavourable 
hygienic conditions, in small crowded rooms Used during the day as 
living room and kitchen, and at 'night as sleeping loom for the whole 
family. To these facts, as a former obstetric assistant to that hospital, 
I can personally te*tify. In 1890. 2,265 women were thus confined, 
and out of thL number lour died ; namely, one of influenza, one of 
phthisis, one of heal t disease, aiul one from the rupture of an abscess — 
in faN, not a single cleat li wa* due to the confinement itself. 

When ve remember that these arc not the li\e* of old and decrepit 
jieoplo. lmt of strong healthy women, mostly in the prime of life, we 
ean form some idea of the benefits of antiseptic midwifery. Ah au 
eminent professor lias well said : 4 ‘ It is impossible to estimate the 
matter accurately in. figures, but I may say that 1 believe many 
thousands annually lia\e been saved from death by Sir Joseph Listers 
system of antiseptic surgery ; and the number of those who have 
been sa\ed from terrible suffering, not necessarily resulting in death, 
is far larger still, and must amount to hundreds of thousands of cases 
in the year.’ 

This man, Joseph Lister — whom the medical fraternity in every 
country has delighted to honour — this man, .should he wish to perform 
a few experiments in his own country, must be licensed for the pur- 
pose, like a criminal on ticket -of -leave or the keeper of a public- 
house. Truly it is an amazing spectacle to see a man who has saved 
hundreds of thousands of lives applying for permission to con- 
tinue his observations to a Government official who, however well- 
intentioned, may have no knowledge whatsoever of the requirements 
of science. * , 


Let us now turn to another series of discoveries of great importance 
in the science of bacteriology. A botanist, Ferdinand Cohn, in 

* This patient was suffering frto^cancer at the time die was confined, and was 
brought to tholiospital in a dying condition. * Four sets of twins. 

4 E. Rav Lnnkestcr. Deputation to Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, June 5, 1891. 
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18oJ, discovered peculiar glistening bodies in the interior of certain 
micro-organisms. These bodies, generally called ‘ spores,’ may be com- 
pared to the seeds of plants ; they germinate and* form new micro- 
organisms after the dea of the microbes which have produced them. 
This discovery of the* spore, which at first sight might appear to 
possess merely a scientific interest, has, on the contrary, proved of great 
\alue to practical men. The discoverer had himself drawn attention 
to the fact that these spores resisted the action of external influences, 
such as heat, cold, and antiseptics, for an almost incredible time ; but 
the importance of this fact was not ]M>inted out until Koch began 
his researches on anthrax. Anthrax is a peculiar infectious disease 
which in certain jiarts of the country proves fatal to a large number of 
sheep, cattle, and e\en horses, and which is caused by a specific 
micro-organism, the bacilli/ 8 anthracis. Agriculturists arc aware that 
if an animal suffering from anthrax has been grazing, or been buried, 
in a field, that field immediately becomes a source of infection to 
animals feeding in it ; and there arc pasture lands in England where 
fanners dare not place their sheep or cattle, for fheie they imaiiably 
die of anthrax. Although the anthrax writs may be ex]>osed to the 
severe cold of tlie Russian steppes. 01 to the intense heat of an 
African summer, the ground, once contaminated, remains a souicc of 
infection. 

Koch was the first to obsono that the anthrax bacillus forms 
spores, and that these resist the action of heat. cold, dryness, and 
antiseptic agents for prolonged periods; and that when reintroduced 
into a suitable medium they grow into extremely undent bacilli. 
An animal afflicted witli anthrax and grazing in a field contaminates 
the ground with its dejecta containing the anthrax bacilli, which ha\e 
passed into them from the blood, and which form sjiores soon after 
leaving the animal body. A healthy animal, years afterwards 
2 >erhai>s. grazing over the place, inhales some of t lie anthrax spores, 
or swallows them with its food, or tin* sjiore* penetrate through 
a wound in the system, and thus reproduce the disease. If an 
animal, dead of anthrax, lias been buried in a field, numerous spores 
form in and around the carcase, and find their way f o f he surface ofcjt he 
earth. But a critic might say : 4 We do not even know whether spores 
have any power of motion ; how then can they trawl from the depths 
of the ground to the surface ? ’ True, we do not know all the means 
by which this migration takes place, but we know of one. Anyone 
walking over a field must notice the little mounds formed by earth- 
worms ; those mounds situated near the place where an animal dead* 
of anthrax has been buried often contain virulent anthrax spores. 
The earthworms,' in passing over the carcase, load themselves with 
the spores, bring them to the surface, and excrete them with the 
earth.* In this way the spores from«Oie carcase of a buried animal 
become a source of infection. 
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.The discovery by a botanist of this power of resistance in spores 
has lately been turned to practical advantage. Amongst the diseases 
afflicting man and animals, which in some countries — the West 
Indies, for instance— cause numerous deaths, fs that known as tetanus, 
or lock-jaw, which follows the infliction of wounds. Many years ago 
various [observers saw characteristic bacilli in the wounds of men and 
animals suffering from lock-jaw ; but all attempts at isolating them 
had proved fruitless, as the wounds are always soiled with other 
micro-organisms. Starting with the fact that the* tetanus bacillus 
contains spores, which resist high temperatures that prove fatal to 
full-grown bacilli, a Japanese investigator, Dr. Kitasato, 'devised the 
following method. t He excised the wound of an animal which had 
died of tetanus, and which, therefore, contained the bacilli of tetanus 
plus th'e foreign microbes. He placed the excised portion in a culti- 
vating medium and heated it for a considerable time, and so killed 
both the foreign microbes and the bacilli of tetanus, whereas the 
sjwres of the latter were unaffected by the heat. The medium being 
allowed to cool, the spores began to grow, and gave an abundant crop 
of pure tetanus bacilli. Once in the possession of pure virus, Dr. 
Kitasato, together with Dr. Dehring, extracted from this culture a 
substance which ‘vaccinated* animals against tetanus; and in a 
further series of researches they devised means to cure tetanus in 
animals even when this disease is actually in progress and death is 
imminent . 

A few lines may bd devoted to the consideration of other infectious 
diseases produced by sjjecific microbes, and of the results obtained by 
bacteriologists in combating them. Davaine first suggested that the 
specific bacilli, always present in cases of anthrax, were the real cause 
of the malady; and Koch proved this supposition to be correct. The 
latter observer, by an ingenious method, isolated the bacillus from 
the blood of animals afflicted with anthrax, and invented a means of 
growing it on artificial media in a state of absolute purity — Le. with- 
out any admixture of other organisms — just as a peculiar kind of rose 
majTbe grown in a garden. A small tube, containing gelatine or some 
other nutrient material in which the anthrax bacilli are made to grow, 
is called an anthrax culture; and an infinitesimal part of this culture 
placed under an animals skin always produces anthrax in that animal, 
and nothing but anthrax. Using the methods which he himself had 
invented and perfected, Professor Koch and other observers have been 
able to isolate the microbes of many infectious diseases affecting man 
and animals — e.g. diphtheria, typhoid, black-quarter, &c . — and, more 
especially, the micro-organisms of the disease which perhaps does 
more harm than all the otbe*$ combined — namely, the bacillus q£ 
tuberculosis dr consumption. ’ 

It is a well-established fact that a man whq has once suffered 

S t 2 
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from a given infectious disease is, for a time at least, proof against 
that same disease. A child, for instance, which has had small-pox, 
scarlet fever, typhoid, or measles will not again, for some time be 
susceptible to any of these infections. Pasteur, guided by this fact, 
and knowing that even a mild attack is a protection, concluded that 
if it were possible to give an animal a modified form of a specific 
malady caused by a specific microbe, the animal would be in future 
proof against the attacks of the same micro-organism^, After investi- 
gating the subject for a long time, lie succeeded in vaccinating fowls 
against fowl-cholera, a disease produced by a sj>ecific micro-organism. 
He discovered that an old culture of ihe*e microbes injected into 
fowls gave rise to very slight symptoms only, that the fowls soon 
regained their health, and, after recovery, resisted the action of the 
most virulent bacilli, the injection of which would otherwise have 
proved fatal. Turning his attention to anthrax, Pasteur, in 1881, 
published his .method of 4 vaccinating ’ animals against this disease. 

Anthrax chiefly attacks sheep, but not un frequently proves fatal 
also to horned cattle, horses, and man, and is one of the great scourge^ 
in France and other countries, more* especially Russia and Australia. 
Since Tasteur’s discoveries, agriculturists ha\e learned the \aluo of 
preventive inoculations against anthrax and lia\e extensively applied 
this method. In France, ’’ for instance*, more than 2, .300,000 sheep. 
320,000 heads of homed cattle, and 2,8Gl horses have been inoculated 
with vaccine prejMired in the Paris Institute. The same institute in 
1888-1889 sent out material for the inoculation of 1,000 elephants in 
India, and some yearn ago the British Government sent several native 
gentlemen to Paris on purpose to learn the way of preparing the anthrax 
vaccines. The Russian Government has established in several j>arts 
of the Empire institutes where the 4 vaccines' are socially prepared. 
The Austrian Government lias resolved to found a similar institute, and 
lately sent to Paris one of its most eminent scientific men, Professor 
Weichselbaum, for the express purjK^c of learning the necessary 
manipulations. The system was introduced two years ago into Tas- 
mania, and during the last Congress of Hygiene, Mr. Park, head of 
the Veterinary Department of Tasmania, rejieatedly assured ifle of 
its efficacy. In England inoculations have been carried out with 
marked success by Professor PembeTthy, of the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, who in a letter tells me that 4 the process is most easy of adop- 
tion * and that 4 Pasteur’s system has so far proved the best method of 
protecting animals against vmthrax* 

Anthrax, however, is not the only disease which bacteriologists 
have mastered ; for the results obtained by three French veterinarians, 
Messrs. Arloing, Confevin, and Thomas, against another malady of 
cattle — namely, bkfck-quarter — are al^p of surpassing interest. This 
disease is a common cause of death tfmongst young cattle, and is due 
'to the action of a specific bacillus differing in its properties from 
* Letter from M. Pasteur to Sir Joseph Lister, 
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thajb of anthrax. Ifaving discovered the bacillus, these gentlemen, by 
actual experiment, demonstrated the fact that it was possible to pro- 
tect animals against black-quarter by inoculation with an attenuated 
virus. This moll lod of preventive inoculation has proved successful 
in France and Switzerland,' as the following data will 6how. 6 In 
France 5,83 j head of cattle have been inoculated against black- 
quarter. The mean mortality from the disease in the districts where 
this inode of vaccination is now used was not less than 10*84 per 
cent., and not unfroquently reached 17 per cent. After preventive 
inoculations had been introduced, and although they were not 
applied all over the country, the mortality at once fell to 2* 15 per 
cent, per annum. % 

During the year 1884, 2.199 animals were inoculated against 
blaek-qtwrter in Switzerland. Of these *22 percent, died from the 
disease during the year, whereas of the non- vaccinated cattle 6*1 per 
cent. died. In other words, the mortality amongst the non-inoculated 
was twenty-eight tinier as large as amongst the inoculated r *attle. 

In 1887 the agricultural societies of the Jura performed an ex- 
periment on a very large *cnle. They caused 1.703 head of cattle to 
be imx'ulated against black-quarter, and then turned them out to 
graze in various j»arts of the country with 18.720 head of cattle which 
had undergone no treatment. 

The summer over, the mortality from this disease amongst the 
noil-inoculated animals proved to he 133 jter cent., whereas amongst 
those that had undergone* the preventive treatment the death-rate 
amounted to 1*75 jfer thousand only. Since 1885. inoculations 
against black-quart er have been ]>crformed on a large scale in the 
Canton llcrne. si*. in order to obtain compensation for losses caused 
by infectious disease, farmers must bring proof positive that every 
means has been tried which is known to prevent the occurrence of 
the diseases, and amongst these moans the authorities \ cry properly 
include preventive inoculations. In 1883 and 1884 respectively, 
when this method had not yet been introduced, 522 and 712 animals 
dic'd from l Jack-quarter, but as soon as inoculations were properly 
cartfed out the mortality fell to seventy per annum. 

Similar facts have been observed in the Canton of Freiburg. 
Previous to the year 1884, 140 to 150 head of cattle ]>erished an- 
nually from the disease. In that year the method of preventive 
inoculations was first tried, and the number of deaths from black- 
quarter fell to 130 in 1884, to 119 in 1885, 107 in 1887, G9 in 1888, 
and 45 in 1889. 

During the last' five years, out of 36,744 head of cattle, in the 
same canton, 14,444 were inoculated againsf black-quarter, and of 
these one in 555 died from tj^e disease. On the* other hand, 22,300 
Animals were not inoculated, ana of these one in forty-three perished. 
It occasionally happens that an animal dies from^the inoculation, 
• Arloing, Zes 
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just^ as sickly cliildren sometimes j>erish -after vaccination. The 
owners of the animals are then duly indemnified ; but, in spite of 
such losses, the cost of preventive inoculations tally amounts to 
fourpence-halfpenny per head. 

Mr. Herbert Spenoer states in one of his works that, ‘ excluding 
these inductions that have been so fully verified as to rank with 
exact science, there are no indications so trustworthy as those which 
have undergone the mercantile test/ During the last ten years 
the method of •preventive inoculations has indeed undergone the 
mercantile test. The methods which were looked upon with some- 
thing like distrust by the highest scientific authorities now stand on 
the firmest possible basis, and their practical value is acknowledged 
even by those who at first bitterly opposed their 'applicat ion. Agri- 
culturists — who cannot be accused of lielonging to a scientific clique, 
who know nothing and care le*s about theoretical considerations or 
bacteriology— .are clamouring for the vaccines. 

Interesting as are these results, they are perhaps of less im- 
portance than what has been accomplished in the prevention of 
another disease. w lpcli affects both man and animals— namely, rabies 
or hydrophobia. 

I have in another paper 7 gi\on full details ns to how Pasteur was 
led to make liis remarkable discot ery, and 1 must refer the reader 
to ray former publication on this subject. I will now come at once 
to the results obtained in man by Pasteurs treatment. 8 

A few details are here necessary, for we haw to consider what the 
mortality amounted to in human beings who were bitten by rabid 
dogs before the imention of Pasteur’s tieatmeut. I have collected 
most of the statistics on this subject, and I find the mortality of 
persons bitten on any ]>art of the body \aried between lo and 50 per 
cent. ; but, for the sake of argument, I will assume 1.1 ]>or cent, to 
lie the correct figure — although I belie\e this number to be Jnr too 
low. The tables on next page show the results obtained b\ Pasteur’s 
treatment in Paris/ 1 

If we take into consideration only the cases contained in Colwinn 
A— that is, cases in which there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
that the animals which bit the patients were rabid — we see that the 
total mortality, including the cases dying before the treatment could 
have any effect, including the cases which came to the Institute after 
their fellows bitten at the same time had, died of rabies, we see that 
this total mortality is a little over one per cent. 

T British Medical Journal, Kept 2J, 1889. 

* It Is noteworthy tbat,aftbough M. Pasteur employs rabbits for the production of 
virus of rabiee, the fact* that dogs are not used at the Pasteur Institute for that 
purpose, although repeatedly pointed out, hiydlSSen persistently ignored by the anti- 
vivisectlonist party, who Sn their letters to the papers talk of the * thousands of dogs * 
inoculated by M. Pajtenr. 

9 Perdrix, Annates dt VJnstUut Pasteur, 1890. 
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Column A refers to patients bitten by animal* which were undoubtedly rabid, 
the procrf being that an animal bitten at the same time died of rabies, or that a piece 
of the spinal cord of the animal which inflicted the bite inoculated into a rabbit 
produced rabies in this animal 

Column B refers to patients bitten by animals certified to be rabid bv \cterina17 
Miigeons 

Column C refers to patients bitten by animals suspected of being rabid, but which 
w< re not actually proved to be so I liave, from repeated inquiries, no hesitation in 
stating that most uf the pcisuns m Column C wire bitten bj animals really rabid. 

Before M. Pasteur's treatment wav applied, the mortality among 
people bitten in the faro by rabid animals amounted to 80 per cent. 

I find that in the years extending from 1885 to 1889, 593 persons 
bitten in the face were inoculated at the Institut Pasteur in Paris. 
The total mortality is 2*23 per cent. 

In the year 1887. 350 poisons were bitten in Paris by rabid animals. 
506 were inoculated by M. Pasteur and three* died (mortality *97 per 
cent.): forty-four declined to be* inoculated, and se^en of these are 
known to liave died of iabic> (mortality 15*9 per cent.). These facts 
mete elucidated by careful inquiries made by an independent medical 
man acting for the Prefect of Police. 

Since the foundation of the Pasteur Institute in Paris similar 
Institutes linte been established all o\er the world, and I have before 
me, at the time of writing, the reports of such institutes in Russia, 
Htflignry, Italy, Sicily. Brazil, Turkey, the United States, Koumania, 
and other countries. In all Pasteur’s results have been confirmed, 
and in a large number of them the method has proved even more 
successful than in Pasteur’s hands. I lia\e also in my possession 
notes of a number of eases in which some were submitted to the 
treatment, whilst others bitten by the tome rabid animals declined 
to lie inoculated. The result was that the inoculated persons recovered, 
whilst those who for some reason or other refused to be treated died 
of hydrophobia. It is my firm conviction tKat of all the treatments 
which have ever been invested for the prevention of an infections 
disease, not ‘one (vaccinia peilidps excepted) has proved so successful 
as Pasteur’s treatment against rabies. 
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1$ a lecture on rabies and its preventive treatment, which I had 
the honour of delivering before the Society of Arts on the 5tli of 
December, 1889, I attempted to answer the following question: 
‘ Suppose you had been bitten by a dog, and the veterinary surgeon 
had told you that the animal was rabid/ or suppose you had been 
bitten by a stray dog which you believed to be rabid, what would you 
do? 1 After enumerating the evidence I possessed at the time, 1 
answered : * If ever I am bitten by a rabid dog, or one which I believe 
to be rabid, I shall take the first train to Paris and be inoculated/ 
Since that time I have, every month, carefully scrutinised the sta- 
tistics of the Institut Pasteur, and on the occasion of the last ‘In- 
ternational Congress of Hygiene/ I asked for details from some of 
the directors of theantirabic institutes of Kussia, Kouinania, Italy, and 
America, many of whom fully answered my queries. What I said on 
the 5th of December, 1889, I now report with renewed emphasis. 

If I am compelled to lay so much stress on the value of Pasteur's 
treatment, it is because some people, whose object is to show that no 
good can possibly come out of experiments on animals, still go on 
advocating other met hods of treatment. Again 1 repeat it. there is 
no treatment which >vill prevent the occurrence of rabies in a person 
bitten by a rabid animal, except Pasteur's method of preventive 
inoculation. When a human being is bitten by a rabid animal, e\ cry 
moment lost in applying a useless treatment increases the danger, 
every moment lost may prove a fatal delay. Does it not show *a 
devilish disregard of human life’ to extol modes of treatment which 
have been proved to be useless by e\erv man who has studied the 
question ? 10 

Had space allowed, this would have been a fitting opjiort unity of 
giving an account of the results obtained against other infectious- 
diseases, such as swine fe\er. The researches on the chemical sub- 
stances secreted by micro-organisms might also have interested the 
reader, but the question is too wide to be more than mentioned Iferc. 
Already, however, there are indication* to show that in a short time 

*• It i- not my intention lo take Pasteur*- defence against the calumnies whlNi 
liave been Leaped upon Jam Ly ,iis unscrupulous opponents. Pa -tour requires no 
defence, for hi> works stamp him as one of the greatest benefnt tors of Immunity. I 
may, however, give one specimen of the style of attacks made again -t him. In an 
anti-vivincctionist paper, M. Pasteur i- aeeu-ed of having invented the preventive 
treatment of rabies in order to benefit the Paris hotel keepers. I think it would be 
difficult to match this piece of rdanjlerous imbecility, even at a }x>litical meeting. 
Had M. Pasteur tried to carry out his researches in this country, be would liave liar l 
the greatest difficulties in obtaining ixtihIsmou to do so. SupjKisc lie had triumphed 
over his difficulties, then, after spending liis life in trying to advance knowledge and 
saving human and animal liw&, 4 u resectable paj>or * would no doubt publish a 
letter stating that a man w«ho jicrforms experiments on animals is farther down the 
pit* than a drunkard, a debauchee, a liar, or a thi if^Manchestcr Guardian, October 6, 
1891). And this from a lady who boasts that tlic 4 heart of Christian England ’ is on 
her side {Star, August 1891 
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■bacteriologists will liave discovered ways of curing diphtheria .with 
methods based on strictly scientific principles. 

• 

In the preceding lines, it has been proved that bacteriology is 
the direct outcome, not of dne branch of knowledge only, but of all 
the divisions of natural science, biology, chemistry, and others. But 
(luring its growth even, it shed the greatest light on the sciences of 
which it is aij offshoot. The first step in bacteriology was made 
through chemical investigations; but, on the otlie* hand, see what 
the new science has done for chemistry. It has solved for chemists 
Mime of the chief problems connected with putrefaction and fermen- 
tation, problems which were previously in a state of hopeless 
obscurity. Through bacteriology, chemist* have learnt that each 
Kind of specific fei mentation is duo to a specific micro-organism, 
which placed under definite* condition*, produces definite chemical 
-ubstanccs, and in this manner bacteriologist have discovered 
substances the exigence of which chemist* did not even suspect. 

Have not baeteriolngi-t* also revolutionised liotanual methods 
by new modes of cultivating micro-organism*: by showing that 
every colony of microbe* ha* its own particular a-pect ; by improved 
method- of -taining, -o that previou*ly invisible bacteria are now 
« a-ily *een ; by inventing photographic proce-*e- of such delicacy 
that -tiuci me- invisible to the naked eve are now leadily perceived 
in tin* plate; and by (*nricl»ing tin* flora with counties now genera 
pre\iou*l\ unknown? 

The men to wlio-e geliiu* we owe the * new science’ were merely 
*cekiug for truth and had no ] tract ical object in view, but gradually 
gained t hi- u*cful knowledge through experiment — physical. chemical, 
and phv-iological. Hinidieds of human live-, snatched from death 
through Pasteur’* tieatment ; thousand- of human beings restored 
t . * health every vear through perfected system- of medicine and 
-Mrgerv : million- of animals protected against infectious disease, 
have been saved through the knowledge gained by experiments on 
animal-. Tlio-c who exp(*ct that the science of medicine will make 
an^startling progress without having recourse to experiments on 
animal-, might ju-t a- well expect to see brilliant discoveries in 
chemi-tiy without new and improved methods of chemical experi- 
mentation. 

Supple u man who had never seen a steam engine at w T ork was 
told to set it going. It an acute observer, lie might, by taking that 
engine to pieces, form a very shrewd guess as to the use of its 
various piarts, of it ft boiler, its stop-cocks, and its furnace ; but how 
could he be sure that his suppositions wert? correct until he had 
actually seen the engine aj^work — in other ftords, until he had 
performed experiment'? ’Suppose he had surmounted this 
primary difficulty, would he be able to work his engine without 
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knowing something of the causes through' which it gets out of 
order ? Must he not acquire the knowledge that if he allow salts 
to be deposited in its boiler, an explosion will occur ; that if he 
over-heat the engine, the same result may follow ; that if he fail to 
grease it properly, it will get over-heated ; that if he does not look 
after its manometers, he cannot correctly appreciate the pressure in 
the various parts of the engine, and thus prepare for an accident ; 
and that the slightest negligence on his part may prpve fatal ? A 
competent engineer, therefore, not only understands his engine 
thoroughly, but also knows the causes which may throw it out of 
order. This knowledge he acquires by his own observation and 
experiment, as well as by the accumulated observation and experi- 
ments of others. 

Similarly with medicine. A physician knows intimately the 
structure of the human body: he has been taught the functions of 
the various cells and organs, the aj qiea ranees produced by disease, 
and, to some extent, the causes of certain maladies. But how 
imperfect this latter ]>art of lii*» knowledge really is can be shown by 
taking, as an example, any disease in which micro-organisms appear 
to play a part. In. 1880, Hansen found numbers of bacilli in the 
diseased tissues of leprou> i>atienN, a discovery which has been 
confirmed by conq>etent oilmen eis; but this statement includes all 
that is really known of the actual cause of leprosy. We have not the 
remotest idea whether tJiN bacillus is able to li\e outside the Ixuly ; 
whether it be posbible to communicate the disease to animals, or 
conversely, whether animals can gi\c it to mhn ;* whether the bacillus 
is the cause, or only the concomitant, of the disease; whether it is 
a hardy, rcMstant organi.sin. or not ; we do not e\cn know, for 
certain, whether one man can communicate leprosy to another. 
Clearly, then, it is impossible to iment a truly scientific treatment of 
leprosy while so little is known of the cause of the disease ; though 
there is good reason to belie\e that this object might lx* obtained 
through experiments on animals. 

A competent worker might carefully examine the lesions in the 
various organs of leprous patients, and so gain accurate knowledge as 
to the localisation of tlie disease, and by deduction explain tin* cause* 
of some of the symptoms. Simple observation, however, without 
experiment, will not make him acquainted with the real nature of 
the disease. But supjiose the same observer were able to cultivate 
a specific and characteristic* bac illus from cases of leprosy, and to re- 
produce the disease in animals by inoculation of that bacillus (thus 
proving it to be the cause of the disease), he wotftd then be able to 
study more minutely the various stages the micro-organism passes 
through, and test thfe effect on it of bgat, cold, light, and chemical 
agents, such as drugs. 

The knowledge thus acquired would in time enable him to say 
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-with absolute certainty what are the conditions under which the 
bacillus can exist, or undey which it must die ; and so lay down rules 
as to the best means of disinfecting objects placed in contact with 
the patient, and regulations to prevent the spread of the disease from 
one person to another. At the same time, he would determine how 
to arrest the growth of this bacillus in an animal already suffering 
from the disease ; how the poisons secreted by the leprosy bacillus 
might be neutralised ; and lastly, he would try to discover specific 
drugs which, without injury to the patient, would destroy the micro- 
organism. 

These investigations must, step by step, pave the way to the dis- 
covery of an eventual cure for leprosy, just as the researches of 
Schwann. Davaine. Pasteur, and others led to the preventive treat- 
ment • against rabies, anthrax, black-quarter, swine fever, and other 
diseases. 

Leprosy is hut one example of our ignorance on bacteriological 
questions, but problems innumerable — medical, chemical, botanical, 
and agricultural — await solution, and so difficult are these questions 
that the science of Iracteriology must be studied by representatives 
of each department of natural science. 

An institute specially de\ oted to the teaching of bacteriology, 
and fitted out for carrying on researches in this science and in its 
applications, would no doubt render inestimable services. 

.lust as a knowledge of element ar\ pin sics and chemistry is 
necessary for e\ervone teaching or making imesti gat ions in any 
branch of natural science, so must bacteriology be part of the educa- 
t ion of chemists, botanist s, and agriculturists, \ eterinarians. physicians, 
zoologists, and medical officers of health — in fact, of everyone interested, 
directly or indirectly, in natural science. In the hygienic institutes 
which hn\e been erected and endowed by the State in various conti- 
nental countries, education in bacteriology is gi\en to all those who 
require it ; but education is only part of the work of such establishments, 
for t hey are also specially fit t ed out for original research. The investi- 
gations to be earned out are necessarily of the most varied character, 
ringing through the whole domain of natural science and of the arts 
based cm it. We find in such institutes special departments in which 
the structure and development of microbes are studied; the harm- 
ful and useful products secreted by micro-organisms analysed, and 
the* diseases due to them scientifically investigated by botanical, 
chemical, and medical experts. In seme of these are also special 
departments, where the virus necessary for antirabic and other inocu- 
lations can be prepared. 

Preventive inoculations have no doubt been marvellously suc- 
cessful, but it is my firm conviction that tli& use of such, methods 
is. and ought to be, strictly limited. Inoculation ought to be 
applied only when a given infectious disease cannot be eradicated 
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without it. Why should there be an anti-rabic institute in this 
country, for instance, when hydrophobia could be stamped out for 
ever by one year s universal muzzling and a system of quarantine 
for all imported dogs, when every death from rabies which occurs 
in the United Kingdom <s the result of the senseless agitators, who, 
under the plea of protecting dogs, cause the death of man ? If ever 
an increase in the death-rate from hydrophobia compels the British 
nation to establish a system of preventive inoculations against rabies 
in this country, it** will have been brought into existence by the nnti- 
\ ivisectionist and anti-muzzling agitation. 11 

There are many diseases, however — such as anthrax, quart er-e\ il, 
and swine fever — which cannot be stami>ed out so easily. In time, 
no doubt, this object must be attained, but at present inoculations 
would still prove useful, and numerous facts show that agricult Crists, 
could they obtain the necessary material from an institute, would be 
glad to use it on their animals. Nevertheless, inoculation is only a 
palliative measure, for the first object to be aimed at is the stamping 
out of infectious di-ease, and I cannot help thinking that the day 
will come when pre\enti\e inoculation will he a thing of the past. 

Again, such subject- as the di-po-al and disinfection of sewage, 
the bacteriological examination for genu* of di-ea-e in the water 
supply, and other kindred -ubjeit-. might be studied scientifically in 
such an in&titute. 

In Paris, for instance, the municipality has established a labora- 
tory for the examination of food stuff-, to which anyone may send 
suspected food to he ie}>orted on by a bacteriological expert. Ain- 
one who will take the trouble to examine a few of the article- -old in 
London shop.- will soon <on\ince himself of the M*rvi<c- -ueh an exa- 
mination of food conducted by proper per -on- would render to human 
beings, more particularly to infant-. 

The important part played by micro-organism- appear-* to me to 
warrant the establishing in England of an institute -peeially de\oted 
to bacteriological research, and 1 ha\e attempted to -how that such 

11 Those who have read these lines will judge bow far tin following line-, vvrittui 
by a prominent anti-viviser ioniat, arc justiln (l. ' li the promoter-. of tin*, institution 

have their way, we shall not only have to lx* vac< inated agam-t -mull-pix, but we 
shall have to submit to a “ protective inoculation with tin* tilth} di-ca-e germ-. 
See . Sec/ (Newcastle Journal^ Septendtei 30, 1^91 ) As I have endeavoured to -how, 
stamping out, not preventive inoculations is the object to be pursued in an institute 
of that description. If 1 take anynotue of the absurd statennnt made by this 
anti-vi vised ionist, it is simply because, a- he adds the letters M.K.C.N. to his name, 
the general reader might supj»ose that lie -peaks from special knowledge, before 
making a statement of that kind, it might be . supposed that a medical man 
would have communicated with bis m<*diral brethren on the Council of tlic Institute, 
and made some inquiries. As far as 1 know, and I have the best means of being 
well Informed, not one of my colleagues has been^ommunicatcd with. 1 need only 
add that the other statment* mode by this Mjt.C.S. are on a par with the asser- 
tions just quoted. 
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an institute would prove of immense benefit to science, to health, to 
agriculture — in feet, to the community at large. I have but repeated 
what has been tyiid before by better men, but I have ventured to 
call attention again to the subject, beoause now at last there 
appears to % be some chance of seeing such an institute established in 
England. Indeed, it is already in existence, for it has been duly 
registered by the President of the Board of Trade.. Steps will now 
be taken to found it on a proper basis, and a sum of 20,000/., subject 
to certain conditions, has been granted for its maintenance ; a much 
larger sum, however, will be required to build and establish it. 

The council had to fight against ignorant prejudice when they 
applied to ha\e the institute registered, but they can proudly point 
to the supjK>rt they received, not only from their colleagues, but from 
the whole of the English scientific world, and, I may add, from the 
press, (’ould anything justify the council in their determination to 
establish in England a ‘British Institute of Preventive Medicine/ it 
would be the letter u written on his bed of illness, by the \f *eran John 
Tyndall, a parage of which I may fitly quote: ‘In regard to ques- 
tions of life and health, Mich an institution is the most pressing 
need of England at the present hour/ 

M. Armaxd Buffer. 


'* Deputation to s ii Michael Hit hs- Rear li. June 5, 1^91. Shorthand Report. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR MY BETTERS 

A CRY has gone forth from across the Channel that the masses in 
France are getting heartily tired of reading novels! The ljookhellers 
in Paris are t so they tell me, alarmed at the outlook : they say that 
the everlasting feuilletons in the daily jwvpers supply — more than 
supply — all the demand that remains for tiction ; that people will 
not buy the story-tellers' books ; that the appetite of the million for 
romance has become jailed — -jailed by satiety. So far from being sur- 
prised at this, I can only wonder that the cm\iug for French fiction 
has lasted so long. Two or three years ago, when I asked M. Taine 
how it was that people seemed to have forgotten Emile Som est re/ and 
instanced that wonderful story of his, Le Gardien dn vieivr Phare , 
as a work of consummate art which deserved to live for ever, the 
great critic snubbed me with courteous superciliousness 4 Somestre ! 
Ah, hien ! A sort of Miss Edgewort h. He had his lit tie day. Voild 
tout!’ Of course I collapsed, but inwardly rebelled: and I said to 
myself, savagely — * No, it's not all! Some men have their little day 
— and their resurrection afterwards*. How many of the soulless ones 
that are the idols of the soulless one* now will list* to newness of lift* 
in the future? How long will their reputation last ?' When a man 
is snubbed he finds a wonderful coin foil in prophesying bad things 
in store for somebody else, and ever since I got my snub 1 have4>een 
asserting loudly that French novels could not much longer serve as 
the pabulum for a brilliant ]>eople. I set myself to watch the signs 
of the times. Now it seems l have not Iron very far wrong. France, 
I am told, is asking for more wholesome intellect ual food than its 
spicy, cloying, sickly half-crown novels*. Fiction, they complain, is 
unsatisfying. 4 Bon-bons are sweet, but they too often disagree 
with us. Better to have the solid nutriment of fact. Suppose we 
take a course <rf history/ Tjiere are reasons for this change in the 
popular taste which, if I am rightly informed, has been coming over 
the French people. Apart from the corrupting and vicious tone of 
the later novelists — against which it was absolutely certain that 
there would come a *evolt sooner or later— there have been other 
influences at work. A school of . historians has arisen — whose 
glorious leader and inspirer was the late M. Fustel de Coulanges — 
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from whom quite startling and novel suggestions have emanated 
during the last twenty years or so, and by whom a new appeal has 
been made to the # patriotism of French students. These men have, 
above all things, set themselves to prove that not even in historic 
research does France owe anything to Germany. Forty years ago 
the theory of Von Maurer, which claimed to trace the origin of pro- 
perty in land from prehistoric times, when organised communities 
held the soil by what may be called a social tenure, had been very 
widely accepted by students of history. M. de Coulanges, then a 
young man, had serious doubts about the soundness of the hypo- 
thesis, and set himself to examine the evidence on which it was 
based. With astonishing patience and labour he gin o himself to the 
minute study of jfll that vast body of recondite lore which, directly 
or indirectly, had any bearing upon the questions at issue, and, 
undaunt ed by the vast ness of ihe tusk he had set himself, nor dis- 
couraged by the smallness of his class at the Sorbonne, he pursued his 
researches with heroic tenacity of purpose till the time came for him to 
tqieuk. At last , in 188o, he put forth his first and most notable volume, 
under the title of Recherche# sur qaelques prohl ernes d'hiatoire. 1 

In hi?* preface to this volume lie says : It i.s now twenty-five years 
since 1 began to teach, and each year I liase had the happiness of 
lm\ing four or jive pupils. . „ . The one truth of which I have 
jK^histentlv endea\ouied to convince them is that history is the most 
difficult of tin* sciences. What I have taught them before all things 
has been to inquire.' The young men caught their master's 
enthusiasm, and. under his guidance, and stimulated by his heroic 
surrender of himself to the search after truth, a* new school of 
historical research has risen up in France, and his labours and theirs 
have begun to bear fruit. It has dawned upon the new generation of 
intelligent Frenchmen that all this talk about a German immigra- 
tion — a colonisation — a settlement of a whole }>eople, with their wives 
and children, upon French soil in the fifth century, whereby all the 
institutions of the invaded lands were moulded according to the 
pattern of tilings beyond the Rhine, i> a mere German figment — a 
spuciinen of German brag and bluster. A magician’s wand has 
touched the pyramid of theory and tumbled it over — proved, in fact, 
that it > only foundation was its apex. M. Fust el de Coulanges has 
blown the theory of the Mark into the air. The national senti- 
ment of loyalty to a champion who has stood forward to fight the 
scholar s battle of France against Germany, and has smitten the host, 
of German dogmatists hip and thigh, has awakened a response. 
France will now tiam her thoughts to historic research and laugh her 
enemies to scorn. Whatever Frenchmen do in any department of 

1 See The Origin, of Property i**£and. By Fustel de Coulanges. Translated by 
Margaret AshV y, witli an Introductory Chapter by Professor Ashley, of Toronto. 
Swan Sonnenschein Sc Co. 1891. 
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literature they do better than anyone else. * We may be sure that 
we shall hear much of the new French school of history before many 
years go by. 

But how are things looking with us on our side of the Channel ? 
We too have our great ‘Oxford School of History. For forty years or 
so Oxford has sent forth man after man magnificently trained in the 
discipline of historic research. The splendid quality of the work pro- 
duced has been hardly less conspicuous than the wide.area which has 
been explored. *The monumental histories of the Bishop of Oxford, 
Professor Freeman, the late J. R. Green, and a hoxt of others whom 
it is invidious to omit, and yet impossible to include in an exhaust i\e 
catalogue, have changed the whole character of our views of English 
history. Men have begun to look out for the steady evolution of our 
national life from primitive institutions, and to trace the operation of 
great laws in the events which u*ed to lx* regarded as the only fact** 
W'orth noticing in the records yf the ]»ast . The wide range of dis- 
cussion. together with the conspicuous learning and ability of the 
writers — which the pages of the Historic Heritor exhibit in its suc- 
cessive numbers — indicates how catholic our Oxford historians are in 
their views of the Science of History, and how wide the fields which 
they set themselves to explore. Moreover, it is noticeable that there 
is a remunerative sale even for t he inovt severe works on history. The 
Bishop of Oxford’s Constitut 'd) util History can no more Ik* regarded 
asajiopular work — viryinibuspuerisque — than Newton’s Prineipia ; 
yet edition after edition of the master's book is steadily absorbed. 
Professor Freeman’s great History of the Normtnt Conquest is no drug 
upon the hands of the booksellers. Mr. Bryce's Holy Roman Em- 
pire has been reprinted half a dozen times. The Corpvn Poet team 
Bweale of Messrs. Vigfusson and York-Powell. I am told. i% * going oftV 
and there is, hardly a county antiquarian society or a provincial record 
society that is not doing something more than jwving its way. One 
would have thought that, in the face of these and other facts jwfmting 
in the same direction, we should be able to assure ourselves that the 
knowledge of history — at least, of English history — would be becoming 
very widely diffused among the masse*., and that, in return for'allHhe 
immense sums that are being sj>ent on elementary education, the 
people at large would by this time have* attained to some intelligent 
familiarity with the glorious annals of their fatherland. So far from 
it, it may safely be asserted that there is not a civilised community 
upon earth whose people an* so ignorant of their history as our Eng- 
lish people are of theirs. 

The most splendid distinctions in the am&mic arena at Cam- 
bridge can be attained by inen who need not — and often do not — know 
whether Charles the First or Charles tjj*i Second had his head cutoff, 
or whether Queen Elizabeth was the Another, wife, sister.* daughter, or 
second cousin of.Henry the Eighth. Pass the question round the 
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hundreds of brig} it and studious young men in the great hospitals 
of London, ‘What happened in 10G6 ? ’ and every man of them will 
proudly give the triumphant answer. But proceed to ask them whether 
the Spanish Armada came to grief in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, or whether Clive was a statesman, a painter, or a British 
admiral, and the future inedicos would he wise if they asked for 
twenty-four hours before replying to such a conundrum. It is all 
very well to cry out, ‘Then the} ought to be ashamed of themselves ! 9 
Why ought they to he ashamed of themselves? .We are a Very 
practical people — at any rate, we say we are — and how will the know- 
ledge that Oliver Cromwell was a different person from Thomas 
Cromwell help a young surgeon to cut off a man's toe*? 

The cry is for ilseful knowledge, and from the* category of useful 
knowledge we nuet exclude religion, morals, and history. Comity 
Councils art* losing their head-, over technical education; the masses 
mist no longer lx* left in ignorance of the philosophy of kitchen 
economy — the composition of* soaps, *t he mysteries of the wash-tub, 
and thetheorvof patent mangle**. Agricultural chemist t\ — tl at awful 
science, so aw lul that nobody seems quite to know what it means — is to 
be a compulsory subject in our Board schools in^a \ear oi two. and 
urchins of fourteen will rise to the edge of transcendentalism in the 
rapt coutemplat ion of bichlorides and superphosphates. In tin* mean- 
rime agi icult urai labourers, pulled up- -lint built up — by all this infla- 
t ion of \npoin v bubble-blow ing. sue to be hande 1 oxer to the dominion 
of fluent rhetoricians, appealing to their passions, their selfish greed, 
and to just the worst-. side of their characters. We are leaxing them 
absolutely defenceless against the assaults of demagogues who live by 
sowing the seeds of hat ml. discontent, and unhappiness, they them- 
sehes looking to reap the crop, stieh as it i*< likely to he. The jhxh- 
fellows an* losing all sentiment of pitriotism. ilow' can they retain 
it when they know; nothing of the jiast — nothing of the lessons of 
history — nothing of the growth of institutions which haxe slowly 
de\ eloped out of their primal germs, scarcely recognisable in the ages 
of barbarism — nothing of tin* stubborn struggles for freedom of speech 
ni^l freedom of opinion ill which their fathers played the heroes' juirt , 
and paid the heroes’ juice for victory at last, in the shape of suffering 
and sacrifice ? England's history is t he grand heritage of Englishmen, 
and when we keep from the masses all knowledge of that we are* 
robbing the people of their birthright. 

How long is it to go on ? • 

I am st rongly persuaded that even among ourselves there is grow- 
ing up in our pebple a hunger for bread rather than for ashes. 
It is quite pathetic to receive, as some of us fire receiving, week after 
week, letters from intelligeitf correspondents of \ill classes begging'to 
he informed upon the most elementary questions, which we had as- 
sumed that everybody was familiar with. Men are beginning to look 
Vol. XXX— No. 178 3 U 
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into the history of tlicir parishes or neighbourhood. Others are asking 
whether it is really true that their churches are more than 300 years 
old; whether the Danes really did sail up to Norwich ; or whether the 
Pope came to Swnfthnm,, but found the place too hot for him. Others 
again want to be told yll about t be old. wea\ ers, and how the open 
fields answered, or why they have to pay two shillings a year to the 
Steward of. the Manor Court, and, above all, and moht frequently, how 
it came about that some parsons are \icars and some are rectors, and 
sometimes the tithes are paid to a woman or an alieh. Meanwhile 
nothing has brought home to iny mind moie forcibly the comiction 
that very very few educated, or half-educated, men have ever had the 
most rudimentary training in English history than the fact that I 
myself hate got to be regarded a* a n*al historian. They might 
just a* truly call me an orator, and my bitterest enemies lia\^ never 
aet*iw*d me of ‘that. It makes me exceedingly uncomfortable to 
underlie this suspicion. I only know one cleig\man in England - I 
do not count the’bidiop'- —who' can be called a real historian, with a 
masterly grasp of English history fiom the da\s of * pot -bellied 
Saxondom ' to the days of Cn*org«* the Fouith. I will not name him 
— it might hurt him to be biandid a> a learned man and a m holar. 
But that a smatb *er and fuinhVr. who is a mere groper after a 'little 
knowledge of the past, should be looked upon ns au authority in tin* 

• mo>t difficult of all the stances.* pio\< s how bad the outlook is and 
how grievously ve want teacheis for our rising generation. And \ct. 
if the demand for Mich teachers i> growing, smoly there ought not to 
be much difficulty in providing the .supply! AH this grand historic 
literature which lias been absorbed among us during tin* last thiitv 
years must ha\e been assimilated b\ sunk nts who an* able and will- 
ing to reproduce it. if nothing more — piobabb aide to do sona thing 
better, by giving iis the icsidts of tlicir own iiidrpeiidcnt rescan lies. 

Are our County Councils debarred fiom using any of their money 
iu the disseminating of a knowledge of c< onomic history? 4 had 
written j^oliticnl history too. but 1 put my pen through the word, 
alarmed at my own audacity. For who would tolerate the proposal 
that we should teach the elements of political philosophy, or as]^jv 
to indoctrinate the masses with rudimentary notions about the duties 
and privileges of good citizenship? I need not .say that l tremble to 
suggest that to be conversant with the leading truths of constitutional 
history will hurt no one, though such matters to the agitators are 
Nehushtan. , 

For some years past 1 have, in a bungling, blundering way, been 
lecturing on what I call historical and antiquarian subjects to very 
different audiences in various parts of East Anglia. 1 can have no 
doubt at all that the interest awakened in these matters has very 
greatly increased — very greatly indeed— ^and that, among the working 
classes especially, it is rapidly increasing still. 
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Olio Sunday afternoon a year or two ago, when the service came 
io an end in the usual way, my congregation were met at the'doors 
hy a deluge of rain which fairly beat, them. They crowded round 
the doois. hung back huddling, then soiye retired to their seats, 
waiting for the storm to spend itself. In tl»^» excitement of preach- 
ing, J had boon quite unobservant of the violence of the wind and the 
rain. When 1 had retired to the vestry, and was about to make the 
host of my way to the parsonage dose by, l began to understand the 
"it nation. ■ ."fly good friends.' I said. 4 you've had ynough of preach- 
ing. Let mo toll you something about our church.’ It was quite 
dear before I had gone on ten minutes that my audicucf were all 
alive and all awake. 

Next winter I hnnounood a lecture in the church on the history 
of thejiuilding a* < far an the Rood Scrent. Kind friends came round 
me. drew out plans, furnished illustration", and gave all that sort of 
kind help wliieli lightens a man's heait and lightens his labour when 
he has a big ta^k before him. When tjie appointed evening came 
t In' building was full from end In end. Ill-natured dofimevs assert 
that l \\« nt on for an hour and a half; but that is a libel. Be it as 
it niav. ! am told not a soul \v«*m to "1< i p. m> 1 thttoier** declared 
they iotnid tin* dul* t tone* ; n I the lomairii -:<»iv all too short. I 
walked about among the i-mwib with a long "tick. ‘Do you see tliat 
bulge in the wall? That naan- m> and -o. Do you notice that 
mark tin iv? Well, once upon a time . . . .ltd n St vies, do jou know 
whoM* tombstone vou are standing on ? Thai poor gentleman left 
30/. to . . .* And .so we vu lit on: not at random, however, but 
sv stemat n allv . and ending- — ending observe, not beginning — at the 
days w ) m n tln k tii-t KnglKh Prayer Book v\;i" brought into the church 
and the Look of Homilies — which, to my dimne, I forgot to bring in 
— wa* -el up mid read at the do-h smnewheie. Again and again 
have I bee 1 1 lagged to continue my leeture, and to give, indeed, a 
long com so of leet tires on tin* hi-toiv of the parish too. But life is 
short, and ail is long, and flesh is weak. But [ think it will not be 
long before 1 he wish of my people will be in part complied with, and 
I>iv o no tear of their being wanting in intelligent curiosity. 

I venture to ask. Why should not this kind of thing be done in 
a hundred churches of any given area ? Why should not the powers 
that he encourage the masses in town and country to look back upon 
the nation's past and the people's jmst ? Why should not duly 
qualified lecturers he sent out among yur villages to stimulate the 
historic imagination, and. to awaken interest in the struggle and the 
march of progress of generations gone by? Why should not English 
history, or at least some portion of English history, be made a com- 
jndsory subject in all standards above the third? Why should not 
School Boards and school managers do their best to roll away the 
reproach that we deserve to he brought against us? 


3 r 2 
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Even happy Japan has its staff of itinerant lecturers, who go 
through the length and breadth of the land teaching Japanese history 
to the young men and maidens of the streets and th^ lanes ; but we in 
England let year after year go by, and generation after generation 
rise and pass, while to Hie enormous majority of our countrymen the 
glorious record of our ancestors’ doings, and strivings, and progress, 
and upward-climbing, and spending themselves in the long crusade 
against tyranny, and slavery, and ignorance, and intolerance remains 
as if it were a record buried in the depths of some unfathomable 
c worn, where darkness reigns and none approach to decipher the 
forgotten scroll. 

Assuredly there is no lack of learning and capacity for the work 
that requires to be done. Oxford could find abundance of men only 
too eager to engage in it. If Cambridge is as yet very far •behind 
her sister University, there, too, there is an awakening and much pro- 
mise for the future. The danger would he of young academics on 
the look-out for employment offering themselves — and being accepted 
only and solely on the strength of their name* being found high up 
in the class lists ; but it should ho remembered that , though these 
furnish us with a .very trustworthy index to a man's power of 
acquisition, they tell us little more about him. They *ay nothing 
about his faculty of imparting knowledge, of his ability to interest 
young or old, of his capacity to (leal with those peculiar difficulties 
and questionings which are for e\ or recurring when young peoj>le need 
this or that statement or problem 1o lie put before them in different 
lights, or to be presented from different points of view. Such gifts 
and graces as these need to ho tested by some other ordeal than that 
which our University examinations, as at present conducted, afford. 
It is because we have no such ordeal that we hear everywhere of 
‘shocking had teachers’ and ‘miserable lecturer*. ' and even of 
‘ wretched examiners.’ How should it be otherwise when there is- 
absolutely no such systematic training of University men, as fhere 
is for the elementary schoolmasters, in the difficult art of teaching — 
an art which no more comes by nature than the art of playing the 
violin does. ^ . 

Moreover, if we are to send forth a body of instructors whose 
duty it should be to disseminate an intelligent and "helpful know- 
ledge of English history among our people, the teachers should not 
be left to follow each his own devices, nor allowed to choose each his: 
own course of instruction, without some sort of direction and control. 
If they are to start as accredited public servants, they will have to be 
subject to discipline and required to give an account of themselves 
and their doings to headquarters, as everybody else is expected to do 
who is a stipendiary of any public body* The random vapouring of 
itinerant neophytes, dispensing small* doses of Huskin and water here 
and dilutions of Mr. Addington Symonds there, sometimes offering 
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scraps of Egyptology and sometimes dogmatising pertly on a# or 
economics to mystified bt}t ecstatic audiences — all this will die 
a natural death .and not a day too soon. All young men and 
maidens, all more thoughtful and promising hoys and girls, will grow 
up with something like a solid foundation of historic knowledge, will 
go on to learn the significance of great events and great, movements, 
and to trace the working-out of great laws and great principles in the 
ages behind us^ The life* of the present, the hopes of the future, will 
no longer be dissociated from the life and the conflicts of the past. 

Augustus jEbb'orp. 
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TRADE IN THE MALAY PENINSULA 


A small knowledge of geography will determine Ihe position of 
Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, the three British ports and settle- 
ments on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula : Singapore at the 
very south, Malacca about 110 miles, and Penang about 3.10 mile*’, 
up the coast from Singapore. The*e ports evidently command the 
trade of the west coast of the Peninsula. Singapore combines trade 
with Siam, Java and the Dutch possessions, Borneo and to a certain 
extent Manilla, and the numerous islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
It is a very important point and coaling station on the road to China 
and Japan. Penang commands the trade of Northern Sumatra, Perak, 
and Kedah, and is also on the Eastern highroad. Malacca h the 
least, favoured. It depends upon itself and upon certain kinds of 
trade with the interior and neighbouring states. Malacca is t he oldest 
settlement, but for the last twenty-live years its trade has been 
almost entirely in the hands of Chinese and Abilities, a> the business 
has not been considered sufficient to maintain European houses of 
commerce. 

Singapore, founded by Sir Stamford Baffles in 1 8 1 9, ^oon at traded 
European capital and adventure in trade, and considerable fortunes 
were made by men some of whom are still living but who^have 
retired from active business and carry on their firms through manag- 
ing partners. There are but few recently established English firms, 
though a certain number of German firms have started business 
doling the last fifteen yea-s. There is no doubt that the mana giha- 
of English firms in Singapore have to carry on what may be termed 
a very safe business. Men who have made fortunes are seldom 
inclined to risk losing them in their old age, and the heirs to such 
fortunes appear to have inherited an equal bump of caution. 

The chief instruction no doubt given to the managing partner in 
Singapore is to avoid all speculative enterprises. This is to some 
extent intelligible. It is, however, necessary to look at Singapore 
in 1870 as compared with Singapore in 1890. 

Firpt of all the political condition of* the Peninsula has assumed 
an entirely different aspect. Instead of wars and rumours of wars, 
murders of Chincg^ and Malay traders who were sufficiently enter- 
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prising to embark in trade in the interior, reports of squeezes and 
injustice of every description by the inland chiefs, causing a paralysis 
to trade, we notf.find security to life and property and a form of 
government in the native states of the Peninsula peculiarly adapted 
to the encouragement of every trade and enterprise. The wars of 
Perak and Sungei Ujong and the civil wars and disturbances in 
Selangor in and about 1874 have resulted in British protectorates over 
those states, tj^e creation of administrative and trading centres, and a 
development and accumulation of prosperity unparalleled, I believe, 
in the history of British colonies. More recently the large state of 
Pahang and the confederated states of Negri Sembilan, as well as the 
small state of Ielebu, have been brought under the same system, and 
there is every evidence that similar results to those achieved in the 
older protectorates will be obtained there ; further that the experience 
so far gained in admin st ration will result even in a more rapid 
development of recent protect orates as long as the .same system of 
administration is observed. A reference to Blue Books is sufficient 
to show the above conclusion to be a sound one. 

The general rule of trade in all parts of the world is, ‘Buy in the 
cheu} c*t market and sell in the dearest/ This does not appear to be 
quite the case in the Straits Settlements. The British mercantile firms 
confine themselves entirely to the ports of Singapore and Penang, and 
they purchase produce from Chinese firms in those ports at a mini- 
mum profit, the Chinese having branch firms and agencies in the 
protected native state*, and being veil informed of market fluctua- 
tions. 

A word on the way in which produce roaches Singapore through 
the Chinese trader may be interesting. A shopman or advancer 
for produce in a native state centre has an agent, or agents, twelve 
and fifteen mile* distant, v\ho again advance for produce. That 
brings in three persons, viz. the producer, the agent, and the shop- 
keeper or advancer, all in the native state. The shopkeeper owes his 
business to a trader in Singapore to whom the produce i* sent. That 
makes four persons. The trader in Singapore sells again to the large 
jtftRnese firm. That makes five persons. And finally he sells in large 
quantities to the British merchant, who becomes sixth on the scale. 

The ports of the Straits Settlements are now almost the greatest 
tin producers of the world. The mines are all, or nearly so, situated 
iu the interior of the Peninsula, and yet there is hardly a single 
British merchant of Singapore or Penang who has established a 
branch firm in the mineral, agricultural, and administrative centres 
of the protected native states. # 

Recently a bank or two have established Agencies in places where, 
for the last six years, money has been in sifeh demand that the 
ordinary rate of .interest is thirty-six per cent, per annum, even on 
mortgages of land and house property ! 
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Xhe British merchant in Singapore, however, is keen on conces* 
sion and company-mongering, and for the last year he has been 
eagerly bulling and bearing, buying and selling shales in companies 
for gold and tin in Pahang and elsewhere. He knows nothing 
about the country and •probably has never even visited it, has no 
capital invested in it, and no direct trade with it. 

From a sound commercial point of view this is to be deplored. 
The great mineral riches of the Peninsula, both in ^gold and tin, 
warrant a better employment of time and capital. 

If other colonies and other trading settlements are brought under 
comparison, it will be found that merchant firms have their branch 
firms or agencies throughout the country and act only at one ]>oint ; 
that they have visiting agents’ as well as fixed agencies. In the 
Peninsula this is not the case. 

Although for the last ten years pepper has been cultivated at a 
very large profit by the Chinese close to Singapore, no steps have 
been taken by mercantile firms to obtain a direct hold over this 
cultivation. In tapioca and sugar in province Wellesly, near Penang, 
it is true there are a number of estates in which the mercantile 
community of Penapg is considerably interested, but these estates 
were established fifteen and twenty years ago and more, and not in 
recent years. 

The planting future of the Peninsula promises to surpass that of 
most other countries, and yet it is untouched and almost unsupported 
by the capital of merchant firms in Singapore. There is every facility 
for cheap labour, or at any rate the nucleus of it has been assured by 
ordinances with the Government of India for Tamil immigration 
This also is insufficient to lure the British merchant from his Singa- 
pore security. 

Land in towns and building would be a business in itself to 
mercantile agencies in three or four of the established centres in the 
native states, but this again is ignored. 

Is this British enterprise? Is it the basis upon which our 
merchants of Great Britain traded, and made the city of London the 
greatest emporium iu the world, and the British name famou^i^, 
colonisation and commerce? The answer given by the British 
merchant in Singapore is that he cannot compete with the Chinese 
in these matters — that he had better make a small profit per cent, 
than tiy for a large profit in competing with the Chinese trader. 
There appears to be a want of backbone in this argument. If the 
British merchant could say * I have no security for my advances or 
# for my land, I do not wish to be involved in political native questions,' 
he would be right, and "no one could throw a stone at him. He has 
not this excuse, howfcver, in the face of the settled administration 
and the rapid development of at 'least one half of* the Malay 
Peninsula. 
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. The merchant influence in the Legislative Council of the Colony — 
'which has a good deal to, say in the finance of the Colony, and the 
uses to which its* surplus balances are put — is even often in opposition 
to loans for the development of the Peninsula. This is the more as- 
tounding as every new state brought under protection and every new 
road made mean a development of trade, which cannot fail to be of 
advantage to the mercantile community of the Straits Settlements. 
An official report on the different forms of trading, and advancing 
for produce in the Colony, and in the protected 'naftive states, would 
not be without a certain value. 

Security for life, property, and trade is certainly greater in the 
Malay Peninsula than it can be sqjd to be in parts of Ireland and 
in many parts of civilised Europe \ and there is no doubt that the 
administration of the protected native states offers every facility 
for the bona fide investment of capital in every branch of enterprise. 
The Singapore merchant does not care about that though, and only 
looks at a large concession upon which he can float a company in 
London or China. 

In writing these pages I do not wish to create any false impres- 
sions, or to be under any false pretence. I have been a pioneer in 
planting, and I believe I have got safely through the dangerous stage 
of that disease. 1 have been for over six years in the service of 
Government in the protected native states. I have been a looker-on 
at trade and enterprise, and have discovered much that I wish I had 
known before. I have not concealed in this article my opinion that 
the British merchant in Singapore has not yet realised what can be 
done in the Malay Peninsula, and I have attacked him in the hope 
that he may mend his ways, and look closer into further development 
of trade and industries, in new places within his immediate reach 
and control, which may result in far greater commercial profits to 
him than hitherto. Further, I have the prosperity of the Malay 
Peninsula at heart, and I take a keen interest in watching every- 
thing that conduces to its advance and its development. 

A nasty tonic often improves the system, and if what is written 
«tfh£re does no good, it certainly can do no harm, and, like the tonic, 
can only leave a disagreeable taste for the present, with the possi- 
bility of increased vigour to the system in general for the future. 


Martin Lister. 
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In the dull days of our Hanoverian Georges, and up to the great 
upheaval of old European foundations by the Frerich Revolution of 
1789, in the days when the German Empire was a loosely huddled 
aggregate, wIiqu Russia was peeping over its Oriental wall, and 
Prussia, under the Great Frederick, was taking her place tentatively 
for the first time in the great Council of European states, it 
natural that the glamour of the military and courtly glories of Ixtuis 
the Fourteenth, heralded as it was by the light of a elasMc literature 
in Corneille, Racing, and Moliere, and followed by the brilliant 
Bashes of incisive wit in Voltaire, should have thrown into the shade 
all other influences, and caused all eyes eager for the higher culture 
to look to France to the noonday sun t>f intellectual light. 

And if this was the case with the larger European states, giving to 
the French language and the French literature a range of action 
unexampled since the days of the Romany small countries, such as 
Greece and Scotland, could not hope to escape the contagion. In 
Scotland, where the lively memory of national struggles, both civil 
and sacred, combined with a remarkably. sober and serious vein to 
bar the reception of French ideas, the Parisian influence nevertheless 
prevailed, as the name of Hume alone is sufficient to indicate ; and 
in Greece, where the traditions of a great literary past were* too 
distant, and the oppressions of three centuries of barbarism too 
severely felt to allow the pulses of the national blood to beat with a 
healthy vigour, the largely imported culture of the educated clasrifcc* 
was mainly French. 

With the French Revolution, however, a new epoch commenced ; 
a revolution which, though in the first flush of its youthful blood 
it seemed to premise a renewal of the glories of the great monarch, 
issued strangely in the overthrow of French influence all over 
literary Europe, and the placing of England and Germany on the 
vacant throne ; and this from a double cause ; 'for not only did 
the nobler spirit of thd first apostles of the great social move- 
ment tend to awaken in the heart;* of the people a kindred 
sentiment of political liberty, national independence, and self* 
assertion, throwing; them back on their native sources of culture. 
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bit the lamentable change which came over the face of the move- 
ment, as it faded from youth into manhood, had the effect of alien- 
ating the minds* of the deluded nations from a people with whom 
the war-cry of liberty, equality, and fraternity meant only the glori- 
fication of an armed democracy in France, *and the subserviency of 
all who refused to bow the neck to their masterdom. 

TJhe reaction of Europe against this insolence of an intoxicated 
democracy ended with the battle of Waterloo in 1815 ; France could 
no longer be the controller of the political situation; and in the 
literary world she had no new names to compete with the high priests 
of learning and the prophets of lofty thought which had risen in the 
horizon of ( rerma^y and Britain. Accordingly we find that the literary 
activity of the Greek mind awakened iu Koraes and other distin- 
guished Greeks living under French influence at Paris soon formed 
into a political fellowship or brotherhood — ( piXi/crj haipeia — centred 
in Greece, of which the object was the liberation of the Greek people 
from their Turkish oppressor*, and the erection of an independent 
nation playing a part in the sy^em of European states; a consum- 
mation which, as all the world knows, after a ten years’ heroic 
struggle, took place in the year 1 8-5 1 ; and a distinct leaning of 
literary Greece towards England and Germany, assisted not a little 
by the patriotic feivour of Byron's erratic genius, and the scholarly 
sympathies and lltllenic policy of Gladstone, is from this date easily 
traceable. So tarly as 1818 we have an indication of this change 
in a translation of Goethe’s Iphhjenia by Papadopoulos, printed at 
Jena, aud dedicated to the great German. In 1849 and 1850 we 
have several \oiumes of edueational and historical note, translated 
from the German by the distinguished educationist George Gen- 
nadius. In the year 18(>5 the Athenian pre^s presents us with a 
translation of Loul By l on's Santa napalas^ by a modern Greek, 
bearing the name of one of the most subtle of the ancient philo- 
sophers, Parmenides; and in 1879 the Corcyrean press pays a like 
complijnmt to Gladstone, by putting forth his Juventus Mundi in 
the dress of a language the most suitable to the mythological con- 
*sAts of the volume ; and now, to crown the series, in the year which 
has last pas>ed, a Corcyrean scholar, named Folylas, grapples boldly 
with one of the most difficult problems that could tax the capacity 
of any language — a metrical version of Shakespeare's Hamlet , of 
which we shall proceed to give the reader a short account. 

Mr. Polylas has set himself to tlfts piece of work in a fashion 
that shows at once his large appreciation of the significance of the 
subject and bis nice sensibility to the duty of a translator meddling 
with so delicate a task. He prefaces his vefsion with a short account 
of the principle on which hi# handling of the Greek language is based ; 
and thereafter gives us a discourse of forty pages on the moral signi- 
ficance and aesthetic virtues of this dramatic masterpiece. To the 
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text %re attached three appendices : the one of explanatory notes 
philological and miscellaneous, and the oth$r on the historical tradi- 
tions from 'which the story of Hamlet arose ; and a third containing 
extracts from the most famous critical judgments passed on the play 
from Goethe in Wilhelm <AfeiUer to Franz Horn and Herder, and the 
most recent English and French commentators. We shall be content 
# to give a taste of his quality in two extracts, the first containing 
his conception of the character of Hamlet, and the otfcer his views 
on the present state and proximate prospects of his dearly beloved 
mother tongue* 

In opposition to certain one-sided and partial Aiews of the character of Hamlet 
which have been stamped with the authority of great names, I am of opinion that 
neither, on the one hand, is there any deficiency in his constitution of the passionate 
and propulsive element, nor, on the other hand, do J allow that there is any Mich 
preponderance or hypertrophy, so to «pt*ak, of the thoughtful and meditative 
element, as to weaken and nullify the act nr f >n*e, that no one-sided considerations, 
whether physical or moral, can «e\h met the problem of lus i«lio*} nrra>y. With 
feebleness of character certainly the man cannot lie charged who never shrinks from 
danger, and looks death calmly in the face ; naturally incapable of energetic action 
he can never be deemed who cunningly deMae- and came* into execution the 
dramatic representation which brings to light the guilt of tlu* fratricidal king. Oil 
the contrary, Hamlet a tariffs before umi* a complete man, nthly furnished h\ Nature 
with all the forces that go to make a man : and it is this un completeness of his 
human outfit, placing Lim in antagonism to the actual woi Id around him, that 
ultimately works liis ruin. But his situation only then liecomes truly tragic when 
it compels him not only to come into clos*> relations with a world which he hates, 
but in that world to undertake a contest which he cannot bring to a successful 
issue without doing violence to hU better natuie. 

To intensify thi3 tragic situation of a noble soul di\ided against itself, the poet 
uses the device of the gko«t, a voice from the troubled region of the other world, 
seeming to impose as a duty on the perplexed mind of the prince what lie could 
not but regard as inconsistent with the dictates of his highei nature He feils the 
force of the ghostly appeal : so for a moment, to justify himself to himself, clothes 
the act of general retaliation which he is called on to commit with the dignity of a 
catholic protest against the iniquity of a world in which no man can play apart 
without losing the self-respect which belongs to a moral agent. 

4 The time is out of joint : O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right.’ 

But this feeling is immediately followed by a revulsion. On reflection he justly 
doubts whether any individual man is entitled to take into his own hands the ad- 
justment of the evils under which the world may appear at any time to suffer. 
His better nature conquers for the present ; but bis misfortune is that the internal 
convictions which restrain him from the act of general revenge do not take the 
form of a distinct verdict from the tin one of the moral reason; on the contrary, 
the appearance of the ghost from thfe world of higher reality gives to the conception 
of life for life and personal vengeance for personal offence the aspect of a 
great moral truth, and clothes a crime in the special case with the grace of a duty ; 
and it is this very continuance of his alternating purposes in the region of impas- 
sioned impulse, never risk|g to the firmness of formulated reason, that constitutes 
the dramatic situation in the character and conduct of Hamlet. If he could have 
argued him s e lf permanently into a convictiod of the reasonableness of an act of 
poaonal retaliation, the internal struggle between two courses of conduct which 
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fires tlie interest to the situation would have ceased ; while, on the other hand, if 
he had put into an argumentative form a consistent rule of moral action in the cir- 
cumstances, he would have stood before us as a philosopher and a moralist, not as a 
tragic character. And the interest of his character consists in this, that, whichever 
of the two forces shall finally assert the mastery over him, he will have lost what 
he cannot but find was an essential element in hi^ individuality ; and it is here 
that Goethe spoke the truth when he said that Ilamlet finds himself under a 
burden which he can neither hear nor disclaim. The state of mental distraction 
into which ho is thus thrown passes lightly into a despair of human nature, and a 
w ar against th^world such as the same great German poet-thinker presented to ue 
in the character of Faust. It is not, therefore, an original tendency to melancholy, 
that palsies the energy of liis character, but it is a moral weakness arising from 
the better half of his nature not having liad strength to assert its natural supremacy. 
For a while, no doubt, he appears to succeed in subordinating the lower impulses of 
bis impulsive and passionate nature to thc*contrd of reason. But the crisis must 
come. In a moment of* hasty indignation Hamlet becomes a homicide, because he- 
imagines that he i9 digging his 'sword ?n the blood of the guilty person ; the idea 
of letribution. blood for blood, obtains the mastery; the secret, -mysterious power,, 
which up to the present moment ha 1 neutralised the vehemence of Lis personal 
feeling, has no longer pow«r to check it. Hamlet 1 om*s the equipoise of his cha- 
racter, and walking off from the -nr veil lance of lus nobler 9elf, wanders ight into- 
the high road of unreason , and from his noble portion a** an asseitor of imperial 
reason, find-* himself dragged down to the level of the low moral standard of the 
world in which he lives ; and, to conceal from hinwlf thtf moral descent which he 
lias made, he tliiows himself into the arms of a divine justice, whose instrument he 
conceits himw If to be, and in d ungso loses the chaiacttr of a free and accountable 
personality, and throws a veil of mystic consecration over a course of conduct which 
n« itliei cool leason can justify nor a *ound conscience approve. In conclusion, if 
thi- v n* vv of the moral diathesis of the hero of the piece i* coirect, there can be no 
doubt that the p u*t in the character of Hamlet meant to present to us the spiritual 
struggle of a n >hle - ml w Inch, l* ing full of the ideal in conduct, and eager to 
re ilise it, is condemned in the midst of an alien woild to have recour-e, under a 
feeling of moial obligation, to plunge himself into a coui^e of conduct in which he 
nece-sarily s.imlices his ideal, and thus dries up at the fountain head the springs 
of his nobler nature. 

So much for Ifamlet ; but so much sense and unfortunately also 
so much nonsense has been talked on the subject, that we shall 
wisely proceed to satisfy the intelligent reader on the second part 
of the business: how has the translator done his work, and in what 
^fchion of the Greek language has he done it ? To the first question 
it may suffice to answer with a Very well ; to the second a more de- 
tailed reply may be necessary. For the fact is that very few, even of 
. professional scholars, can boast a familiar knowledge of the living 
Greek tongue, and not a few have the road to such knowledge barred 
by prejudices, personal and’ class, of no small potency. Nor is the 
ignorance or the prejudices of these persons without apology, for 
modern Greek, like modern English, means various things, every 
one of which taken for the whole will needs help to confound hasty 
intellects not scientifically serious about the brfsisof their induction. 
In English we have the English of Chancer, the English of* Shake- 
speare, and the current literary English of to-dajr ; not to mention 
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Dorsetshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Scotch English. If these 
different platforms of our common Anglo-Norman tongue exist with 
clearly recognisable differentiating features even upfder the unifying 
influences to which our language owes its present form, much more 
must we expect to find them in Greece, a country which for long cen- 
turies before the recent revival of a lost nationality had lain under the 
double corrupting force of native neglect and foreign intrusion 5 but, 
potent as these ^corrupting influences undoubtedly were, they were 
never, even in their most active centres, strong enough to create 
what could in any philological or popular sense be called a new lan- 
guage, in the same fashion that Italian, French, and the other 
Romance languages were new linguistic creations from the smelting 
pot of mediaeval confusion ; they remained only, ‘ns we have said, 
varieties or dialects of a distinctly recognisable and characteristically 
marked Hellenic tongue. How* was tnis? In the fin»t place no 
reader of history requires to be reminded that, while nearly fourteen 
hundred years have elapsed from the breaking down of the Roman 
Empire, in which Latin was.the general medium of cultured communi- 
cation, to the present hour, in which French and the other Romance 
languages have victoriously taken its place, no such philological victory 
could be achieved in a country which, from the takingof Constanti- 
nople by the Turks till the great revival of the oppressed nationality 
in 1821, had been scantly four hundred years subjected to the trans- 
forming influences of an invasive government. Rut besides the 
shortness of the t ime — and languages arc always slow to die — the 
fashion of the new creative forces to which Greek was exposed during 
these four centuries was as far as possible removed from that process 
of motley mixture pacing into friendly fusion which, under the in- 
fluence of our Norman conquerors, in eight hundred years has pro- 
duced our modern English tongue. The Normans, along with the 
odium and the oppression which belonged to them as forcible 
invaders, brought in elements of social superiority which, in a *\vay 
-as natural as it was beneficial, issued in replacing the native Saxon 
of the English people by a new language, in which, while^much of 
the original Teutonic remained, the dominating and transformh^ 
element was Norman -French. In Greece the reverse of all this took 
place. In the Turkish Government at Constantinople there was no 
element of social superiority in the shape of culture and polish to # 
counteract the odium which naturally attaches to a foreign govern- 
ment ; and in addition, the community of religious fellowship under 
the sway of Rome, which favoured the amalgamation of Saxon and 
Norman elements in England, was in Greece altogether wanting ; 
a repulsion of the strongest kind, congenital to Mahometanism and 
Christianity, made all approach to a fusion between the conquerors 
and the conquered in this case impossible. And under the Venetian 
ascendency in the Mediterranean, so long as it prevailed, though the 
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forces which tended to isolation, rather than to fusion, were of course 
weaker, even here the interchange of linguistic civilities remained 
very far from any approach to fusion ; the Venetian sway in Greece 
was at once too partial and too distant to act on the whole people in 
the style that Norman WMliam practised se successfully in Britain ; 
while the churches of the two peoples, though one fundamentally in 
creed and sentiment, from the dictatorial pretensions of Rome, and the 
inherited liberty of the ecclesiastical aristocracy in Greece, acted as a 
repellent rather than as an attractive force. Yet •more, the Greeks 
in their lowest prostration never forgot that they carried with their 
name and with their language a literature, both sacred and sec ular , 
which had conquered the whole world, both intellectually and morally, 
and held an undisputed sway for more than two thousand years. Even 
in their lowest estate they had always seemed hopeful swimmers, who, 
sailing far from the sinking ship, looked behind to. the port from 
which they had started, and forward to the haven which they were 
destined to reach. 

With these general remarks to show our bearings, we may 
proceed to lay before our readers specimens of the existing Greek 
language in its various platforms of historical formation. And here, 
to avoid prolixity, we shall not go back to the Middle Ages, nor 
trouble our readers with any specimens of popular Greek in its most 
corrupt form, such as we iind it in the popular romance of Erotocritus y 
composed by a native of Crete named Cornaro, and published at 
Venice in the year 1737, and frequently reprinted, 1 for here the 
infection of the Cretan dialect, which the writer used, would give an 
unfair represented ion of t he common language of the Greek people, 
wherever Greeks do congregate ; but we shall simply take a book in 
the style of the ]>opular novel or tale destined for the general reading 
public, and free from all taint of local idioms ; and in. this respect 
the translation of the Arabian Nights from the Italian, published at 
Venice in 1792, suits our purpose exactly. Here follows the first 
paragraph of the story entitled The Ass , the Ox, and the Farmer . 

*C TatSapoSy r'a lioiui,jcat 6 VcwpyuS' 

KvpltrtcfTo tts ra ptpq rf/r Tlfpcrius tvas irX ovaios n pay pare vti)?, 6 oirolos ti\t Stn- 
<jiopa v 7 i(xrrariKa tcai opiacvtfa t<pvXayt Kal 8td(popa £o>a 8ta rqv xpetav rou, kcu 
r ovto to TrpoTtprjpa va KaraXapBdvq rais *yX a> it era ir deal rqv opCXiav tu>v (dtov, opa>s 8iv 
tftvvaro va rqv KOivoXoyrjcrr; tie oXXoi'r, fiion exivSvvevf va ^0077 rtjv (toqv tov, Muxv 
1 jfitpav irtpifttaftd fa vra r «r tov tottov oirov trpffpovro rh fua too, «tr tov otto tov fprav 
Stpiva fir eva Tragi'* evas yatBapas* ical eva /SuiSij fjicova-c va opiXovv dvapera(v tovs 
avrd ra bvo> fwa, deal rA ftoifti e\aXor Cxrjare T ° v yai8apov 8tik rqv dvdiravaiv *oar oO ci^c, 
Xcyovras tov — cnaivio* Kal (qXtvo rqv tcaXqv crov rvxqv, oirov oTexeis iravrore tit 
dvihravo-iv r/xoyoovrar deal irlvavras deal ir epiftia&dfovras pr ra XtfidSia ajrS dXiyov 

k dirov Sirov tcapvei s va pa<rr$s tov avBtvnjv pas diro to crTr^rt eo> s to xatpafa, deal anS 
to x»pd<fn iraXud tls to mrrjn. • « 

u ■ ■ * — - 


1 As In Venice, 1847. 
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lx* English : 

Than was found in a district of Persia a rich merchant^ who had different 
* properties where he kept various animals for agricultural service, and he had this 
advantage iu managing them, that he knew the language of beasts, but, at the same 
time, could not communicate that language to others under the penalty of losing 
his life. On a certain day, as he was walking about ip the place where the animals 
were fed, and where an ass and an ox were bound to one crib, he heard these two 
brutes talking together, and the ox was congratulating the ass on the comparative* 
quiet which he enjoyed, saying to him : ‘ I praise and envy your gppd fortune, who 
are always standing at reft, eating and drinking, and walking about in tbe fields, 
with the single exception of a little hard work now and then, when you carry your 
master from his dwelling-place to his farm, or from his farm back again to hie 
dwelling-place/ 

Now let us run over this passage, and note # in‘ how many points 
this popular Greek of the eighteenth century differs from the literary 
Attic Greek of Xenophon ; for Greek it undoubtedly is in the whole 
face and feature of it, not a new language bearing the same relation 
to classical Greek that Italian does to Latin. First, 7 aihapos for 
ovosy and with <n rFjn in the last sentence for a dwelling, from the 
Latin hospitium , make the solitary pair of purely unclassical words 
in the whole paragraph, and in this respect are a fair sample of the 
jealousy with which the Greek people have in all ages admitted 
terms of foreign growth into the denizeuship of their arihtocratic 
speech. From fiofii for fioihov we learn two things : first, that in 
modern Greek as in Italian there is a marked tendency in the 
diminutive to usurp the place of the simple noun ; and, again, that 
the final syllable being unaccented in all such- words, is apt to be 
dropped, as in waiot for ttcuBiop, a little bog, and %o)pd<f>i for yoypu<j>iop f 
and many others. The second word sis in our extract exhibits one 
of the most prominent peculiarities of the spoken Greek of the day, 
the loss of the dative case, and with the substitution of sis for ib in 
all cases v&ere rest in a place is signified. This peculiar abuse is 
found also in Scotch, as when they say, ‘She's a big ship," but 
there’s nae muckle int ill her.’ Our next peculiarity, spas for sis, is 
not so much an innovation as in all likelihood a conservation of the 
old Doric masculine termination of nouns in •as, which seems to htf^ 
been so familiar to the popular ear that we find generally irarapas 
for irarrjpy a father , and fiaaiXeas for fiacnXsvsy a king ; and further 
down in this passage we find participles where what would be the 
accusative plural in classical Greek serves for the nominative 
singular masculine by virtue of the termination -as. The idiom 
o ottoZos for the relative os is plainly an infection from the Italian 
U quale . ’E^i/Xwys from <f>vXayco is a very natural variant from 
<f>vXdtr<ra) 9 as the 7 in all* such words is radical, while the era is confined 
to the present and imperfect tense. # In the vk KaraXapfiapj) we 
have one of the most persistent features of modern Greek syntax, 
of which distinct examples are found in tbe New Testament, as in 
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]V(atthew v. 29, and in the Byzantine historians, the loss of the 
infinitive mood, for which the subjunctive with tva ^curtailed into 
yd is the natural’ substitute, as if we should say in English, ‘I beg 
that you accept ,' for the familiar ‘ I beg you to accept.' In Tats 
7 Xdxraais we see that the localism of the loflt dative case is made to 
do duty for the accusative ; hiv is a curtailed form of ovbiv made 'to 
serve for ov and oxnc with regular adverbs of negation ; x<££a>, to 
lose, is a very common word in Romaic, the active form of the classical 
%d£ofiai, signifying to retire, withdraw , shrink ; ahd of this change 
of meaning in a .word of acknowledged classical authority we find 
another example below in tca/iva, which in Attic Greek is always 
neuter, signifying to toil, to labour, to be weak, but in modem 
Greek is used actively, as rt tcdfivets ; what are you about ? Here, 
however, as in not a few other cases, that which appeara a modern cor- 
ruption is, in fact, merely a variety of the common Greek dialect as 
old as Homer. Aeftiva, homed, further down is an example of the 
throwing off of the superfluous augment of the past participle, in a 
manner perfectly analogous to the rejection of the Teutonic ge 
passing through y in our English past participle, as when we say 
given for ijt'ijehen, and clept for yclept. Tiayyi is either a corruption 
of the diminutive <f>drviov from <j>drvrj, or a new formation from 
Tnjyvufii. In opiXovv, from which comes our word homily, we find a 
softened form of the old Doric third person plural in - ovn , Latin 
-uni, which in modern Greek has altogether banished the Attic -ovn; 
while in KaXoTvxi'& we find a legitimate new formation which in 
every view deserves to be called an expansion and enrichment of the 
language, not a corruption. New verbs after this norm are very 
common in modem Greek, in which along with -if a> the terminations 
•ova) and •aivu) are favoured. In oirou we find a strange abuse of 
an adverbial form for the relative, while in trre/cu, the New Testa- 
ment cTT7)tc(o, we have a new form of the old root to stand , from 
the familiar use of the classical perfect ea-rrj/ca with the sense of a 
present. The only other observation of importance that we have to 
make on the passage is that roO after^ey omas stands for tw, to him, 
*cr8d that generally this curtailed form of ros for avros dominates 
the whole style of modem Greek expression. It is somewhat con- 
fusing, no doubt, that r ov should signify both of him as a curtail- 
ment of avrov , and to him as a curtailment of avr$ ; but such things 
will occur in ail languages, and, though formally wrong, lead to no* 
practical evil. In fact, we use exaotty the same idiom in English 
when, having lost the dative case of our personal pronouns, we say, 
I gave him and 1 gave her, instead of to him and to her as exact 
syntax requires. 

• Here, therefore, the physiognomy of what is called modeiri Greek 
in the most popular sense lies* with marked emphasis before ns; and 
Vol. XXX— No. 178 . 3 X 
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the verdict of the philologer on its character will not be doubtful — 
that it is in 90 sense and taken as a whole a gross corruption of the 
classical Attic dialect with which our scholars -are familiar, but 
rather a natural, and not in any wise ungrateful, modification of the 
old common dialect as Existing over a wi3e area of popular recogni- 
tion alongside of the more highly cultivated but less popular forma 
of literary Greek ; no doubt a very bad model on which a candidate 
for honours at Oxford or Edinburgh should form his style, hut at the 
same time a native growth thoroughly healthy and thoroughly charac- 
teristic, of which no Greek, proud of the rich continuity of his noble 
tongue from Homer and Pindar to the Apostle Paul, and from Paul 
to Bikellas and Tricoupi, has any reason to he ashamed. 

• Contrasted with this lowest platform of current conversational 
Greek, stands the Greek of the literary academical and educated 
classes generally, which arose in this fashion. First, of course, there 
was the uninterrupted tradition of the ecclesiastical and literary Greek, 
that by its position escaped the debasing influences under which the 
great mass of the peasantry groaned ; but more potent than this was 
the upheaval of national feeling that accompanied the successful re- 
volt of 1822. If living Greece was to be living Greece again, it was 
impossible that political liberty should be achieved without at the 
same time restoring to the ancestral language of the country the 
place of honour which had been conceded to it by the whole educated 
world; and so arose a very- natural ambition among the most highly 
cultivated champions of the national cause, a very natural ambition 
to brush from the national dialect the dust and rust that had 
adhered to it through ages of neglect : but this ambition was 
met by a moral force equally natural, and not a little stronger, from 
the popular side. The insurrection, though stimulated by the edu- 
cated classes, was essentially an insurrection of the ^people; the 
blows which prostrated the foe had been given by their own $nns ; 
and the songs which inspired the deeds and immortalised the 
memory of the national heroes were composed in the language of the 
peasantry, and addressed not<to a select cultured few, but to the 
whole Greek people scattered over a wide area from Athens ’** * 
Smyrna, from Smyrna to Alexandria. This language could neither be 
ignored nor changed in a day by any machinery that academies or 
schools could command ; and so there arose in the linguistic world of 
Greece a sort ef philological House of Lords and House of Commons, 
which being naturally opposed could not act together, except as we 
find it in oyr British Parliament, by acts of mutual concession and 
compromise. As .one of the best examples of this wise compromise we 
may take Tricoupi, a name familiar to the political world both in this 
country and in his native Greece, whose* history of the Greek revolt 
will maintain a position in the literature of his country in no respect 
inferior to that held by Xenophon and Arrian, and other writers of 
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narrative prose in the classical age. Our space forbids us to give any • 
detailed specimen of his ptyle ; but the platform on which he stands 
will be distipcttyunderstood by the double feet that, while on the one 
hand he makes no pedantic attempt to restore the lost infinitive 
and optative moods, or to* say ov instead of hiv, or 69 instead of 6 
oirotosy he boldly restores the dative case to its lost rights, and along 
with that our familiar preposition iv. Marked by these so few insigni- 
ficant variatiops, the scholar familiar with the best classical Greek will 
pass from Polybius and Diodorus to Tricoupi, P&paregopoulos, and 
others of the same school, with much greater ease than the reader 
of Byron’s lofty Alexandrians will tune his ear to the easy trot of 
Chaucer’s decasyllabic verse in the Canterbury Tales . Whether Mr. 
Tricoupi may not 9 have gone too far in this rejection of some of the 
most characteristic idioms .of the current popular Greek it is difficult 
for a stranger to decide ; but our translator of Shakespeare leans 
strongly to the popular side, and has given his reasons for this pro- 
cedure with marked emphasis in the following passage : — 

1 have always belonged to tbe school which maintains that the written language, 
if it is to fulfil its destiny, must not differ substantially from tbe language of daily 
intercourse. And in this my old con\ iction I am confirmed by observing that the 
popular dialect, which had for some time been left in its orphanage, has now arisen 
to new life, and impressed itself so generally on the poetic mind of the time, that 
it has already robbed the scholastic school of its supremacy in the realm of emotion 
and fancy, so as to make it probable that, if it goes on at the same rate, it will 
succeed in banishing the systematic purism of the learned class altogether from 
the prose style of the written language. To this issue of the linguistic controversy 
we are led by obsorving*the course of change that led to a settled philological type 
in all languages, which, confined at their start to popular story and entertaining 
works of fiction, no sooner arrived at their manhood than they threw off the yoke 
of a scholastic tradition, and claimed for themselves the whole field of intellectual 
expression, which had long been usurped by the dominant Latin. But the shaping 
of a language into a distinctly-recognised form as an organ of general living intelli- 
gence, or, in other words, the transition from nature to art, is not the work of 
individuals, nor of one generation, much less the result of any Abstract theory: the 
growth of a truly national language supposes the existence of certain great local 
centres having their foots in the historical organism of society, and in which are 
collected and gradually fused all the elements of the social life in such a fashion 
^hat no individual mind, however strong, is allowed to give law to the mass, but 
must content itself with tbe dexterous use of all the spiritual elements that contri- 
bute towards the wealth of the popular tongue. From these living centres of the 
social life must proceed the inspiration and the taste of the literary doss, who in 
their turn, with thrir products of plastic genius, react on the language of daily 
intercourse ; and from this interplay of kindred forces is born in due season a 
homogeneous linguistic type calculated to be af once the most fitting organ for the 
dignity of written prose and the grace of poetic Composition. , ‘ 

The general good sense of these remarks will be felt by everyone. 
The' only repark that one flight make on the*general proposition is 
th at it is quite possible for tbe most highly cultivated language to 
have in familiar use for certain* spheres of expression a double type of 

3x2 
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speech, as the Athenians had when they used the Doric familiarly in 
the choral odes, or as the Scotch may do when they ubo the musical 
language of Burns as the most appropriate form of*English for lyrical 
utterance ; but in the «main Mr. Polylas is certainly right, and it 
must be left to time and the combined action of political, popular 
and literary forces to adjust the perfect balance between scientific 
purism and popular idiom, which will set the stamp of cl&ssicality on 
the living language of Greece. In what that balance js likely to con- 
sist the English ‘reader will have little difficulty in gathering from 
the style of our translator, both in prose and verse, as compared with 
that of the specimen of the vulgar idiom given above, and the 6tyle 
of Tricoupi. But whatever the ’final result may be, the impartial 
philologer, as we have above remarked, will have no difficulty in 
recognising in modern Greek, not a barbarous corruption, as <in the 
Erotocritus , tending towards a new language, but onty a dialectic 
variety, like the ancient Doric and -Eolic, with certain noticeable 
losses, but not without points of graceful attraction peculiarly its own. 
This being so, we can only express our regret that so many scholars 
in this country should keep themselves so studiously apart from the 
living sphere of tlijp language which in it s ancient models they so 
sedulously cultivate, and instead of breaking down the middle wall of 
partition which since the irruption of the Turk** has so unhappily 
separated the living from the dead Greece, persist in practices which 
have a tendency to build it up. Of course we allude here to the bar- 
barous practice of systematically ignoring the characteristic accentua- 
tion of Greek words, us it has been handed down to us through a 
space of more than two thousand years, from the Alexandrian gram- 
marians, not to mention the hou'-v'ow sound given to the beautiful 
soft oo-oo of the Greeks, and the barbarising of the delicate Greek v, 
the German ue, into the long English y-pronounced yev\ These pecu- 
liarities, whether arising from what Professor Seeley called our i insular 
ignorance, 9 or our English insolence, or our pedagogic conservatism, 
are utterly indefensible, and much more worthy of being stigmatised 
as corruptions than the iiacisTji or any other deviation fr^m the per- * 
feet type of classical orthoepy with which living Greeks have b£«£ 
charged. For not only is our insular pronunciation of Greek directly 
opposed to all philological tradition, but in this age of cheap and 
expeditious locomotion it sends forth our studious young men after 
years of severe classical study utterly incapacitated for holding any 
intercourse with the noble people whose literature they study, and 
whose monuments they admire. Add to this, that good policy and 
considerations of the balance of power in Europe, And more than pro- 
bable schemes of Russian aggrandisement in the Mediterranean, 
should teach our statesmen and Englishmen generally to cultivate 
friendly relations with a* people who have latterly shown such a 
decided leaning towards our language and literature ; and on these 
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grounds, notwithstanding the strength of academical prejudices* and 
the proverbial tendency to fixation in scholastic methods, may w 4 
not venture to pnphesy that before another generation has passed 
the present barbarous pronunciation of Greek in Britain will be as 
much under the ban of intelligent scholarship as the Anglified latin 
of the English schools wfts before the authoritative edict of the late 
Professor Monro. Teachers should learn that the first condition of 
all true teaching is to have the courage to teach what is true. 

John Sti \bt Buckie. 
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moLtke and moltkeism 


IjORD Wouseley, who has devoted many images of his article on Count 
Moltke’s posthumous work to the exposure of the blunders of the so- 
called English trap station, which is no translation, is not even a* mis- 
translation, but • is simply a travesty of the original, has characterised 
the German Staff History of the Franco-German Far as ‘ a weariness 
of the flesh.' This is a hard saying, and, I respectfully submit, 
scarcely a just one. Necessarily minute in detail, the narrative of 
the History is always lucid, and there are few pagts which are not 
illuminated by brilliant flashes of picturesque description that stir the 
blood like the sound of a trumpet. Apart from those * purple patches/ 
in reading which one feels to hear the turmoil of the battle, the shouts 
of the combatants, the groans of the wounded, the scream of the 
.shells, and the venomous whistle and sullen thud of the bullets, there 
are frequent stretches of disquisitional and elucidatory. matter which 
are pregnant with sustained and almost majestic power and vigour, 
instinct with masterly thought and close reasoning, clothed in a style 
of singularsimplicity, directness, and virile eloquence. Even if it were 
not an open secret that those jjassages — halting-grounds of instruction 
and reflection along the swinging march of minutely detailed action 
—came from the pen of the man who wielded the direction of the 
war, their intrinsic stamp of high, calm authority disclosing in the 
writer the conceiver also and the orderer, not less than the identity 
of the style with that of M$ltke*s Russo-Turkish Campaign of 
1828-29, would betray thf ir authorship. ** 

But if one may deprecate the strength of Lord Wolseley’s expres- 
sion, Moltke himself is found to a considerable extent in accord with 
the English author-soldier. Proud as he was of the full adequateness 
of the Staff Histqry, he owned that * it is for the greater number of 
readers too detailed, and written too technically ' ; and he recognised 
that 4 an abstract of it must be made some day/ Of all men Moltke 
himself was plainly the man, not indeed to confine himself to an 
4 abstract/ but to write ‘a concise history of the war, based chiefly 
on the authentic Staff History record,* but infused also with his 
own unique knowledge of men and things, of springs of • act ion and 
motives ; revealing something, in a word, of the inner history ef the 
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momentous period in which he was something more than one of the 
chief actors. His modesty, his dislike to personality even wheh not 
of an offensive kind, his detestation of gossip, were recognised cha- 
racteristics ;• but lie quite justly did not regard them as hindering 
him from writing the bright and amusing sketch of his personal ex- 
perience in the, battle pf Kdniggratz, and the vindicatorily personal 
denial of Councils of War in 1866 and 1870—71, printed as appendix 
to this Franco-German War volume. Amid the wealth of curious 
inner history df which this quiet reticent old man the repository, 
there was of course much that could not be revealed ; bnt beyond* 
question there was much which, so far as principle and even policy 
were concerned, he needed not to reserve. And a book on the war, 
written not only for soldiers but for the nations, illuminated by the per- 
spicuity and graceful strength of style that marked Moltke’s previous 
works, enriched with such personal estimates of men and with such 
revelations of inner history a? he could legitimately -have made — would 
not that book have shared immortality with Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
with Caesar’s Commentaries on an earlier Gallic war, with Napier’s 
History of Wellington's Peninsular Campaigns ? 

Such a book Moltke might have written, and could have written 
had he chosen. Whether he could have done - so when, at the age 
of eighty-seven, lie yielded to his nephew’s entreaties and began the 
work which has been given to the world since his death so full of 
years and honour, i^ a question which cannot he answered. It is 
sufficient to say that he (lid not do this, nor attempt to do it. In 
the main, in the book lie did write he clung to his conception of an 
‘ abstract ' of the Staff History. While he followed that guide — 
virtually following himself as he was when his years were fewer 
—he was on sure ground ; and he followed it so closely that in three 
of his pages out of four there is the echo of the Staff History, whose 
nctual words, indeed, are adopted with great frequency. When he* 
turns away from that lamp to his path, he does not uniformly main- 
tain entire accuracy of statement. He has followed the Staff book 
in much of it* technicality. His styje, though mostly retaining its 
directness and simplicity, is sometimes obscure ; and in its dryness 
*jmd absence of relief betrays a certain tiredness. His nephew holds 
that the work, ‘ which,’ he says, ‘ was undertaken in all simplicity of 
purjiose as a iiopular history,' is practically the expression of Moltke’s 
personal opinions from his own standpoint as Chief of the General Staff. 
On this it may be remarked that the bpok* exhibits taoone elemenjt of 
•a 1 jiopular history,' and that Moltke's statements are most open 
to question in the few passages where he is transparently writing as 
the Chief of Staff. Apart from these, the* book is a synopsis of the 
Staff History. • 

How jjowerful is the glamqur of Moltke’s name is evinced in the 
all but unanimous gush of indiscriminate and uncritical eulogy with 
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whicli this book 1 has been received. His prestige is so high that it im- 
probable the work may be accepted both by writers and by students 
as absolutely accurate. The hope is cherished that, it may not be 
regarded as quite sacrilegious if one who was an eye-witness of the 
Franco-German War, whq had the honour °f some personal inter- 
course with Count Moltke in war-time, and who has ever had an 
honest admiration of that great j>ersonage as an organiser, a strategist, 
a writer, and a man, should venture to point out some errors in his- 
Franoo-German JVar. This done, a diffident estimate will be 
attempted of Moltke in his capacity as director of the strategy of the 
campaign. It is not proposed to follow him beyond the first ]>eriod 
of the campaign, which closed with the elimination of the French 
regular army from the theatre of* active warfare by«the capitulation 
of Sedan. 

Moltke states that on the 2nd of August, 1870, the Germans 
evacuated Saarbrucken ‘after a gallant defence and repeated sorties.’ 
Gallant front quaint cheery dashing von Pestel did maintain, facing 
for fourteen days with his battalion of infantry and regiment of 
Uhlans the French masses gathered on the Spicherenberg over 
against the open town at. little more than rifleshot distance, and 
craftily displaying his handful so that companies seemed battalions 
and his battalion a brigade at the least. Gallant and prolonged 
defence Gneisenau and he did make when at length, under the eyes- 
of their Emperor and his son Frossard’s three divisions streamed down 
from their uplands and swept across the plain on t He 1,500 Khine- 
landers calmly holding the little town. But there were no ‘ sorties/ 
which indeed would have been as futile as fooli&li. For several hours 
two battalions of Prussians fended off three divisions of Frenchmen 
who vacillated in their enterprise; and then they withdrew leisurely and 
ip order. The only semblance of a sortie was attempted by one man — 
and that man an English officer — Wigram Battye of the ‘ Guides,’ win* 
died fighting in Afghanistan in the early campaign of 1879. He 
was with a Prussian company which was just withdrawing from a fore- 
post position. A soldier was shot down by his side, whereupon 
Battye, rebelling against the retirement, snatched the dead man’s 9 
needle-gun and pouch-belt, ran out into the open, dropped on one- 
knee, and opened fire on Pouget’s brigade. Pouget’s brigade re- 
sponded with alacrity, and presently Battye was bowled over with a 
chassepot bullet in the ribs. • A German professor and a brother-Briton 
ran out and brought him in, conveyed him to a village in the rear, plas- 
tered layers of stiff brown paper # over the damaged ribs, and started 
him in a waggon to the t Kreuznach hospital. The Staff History 

records no * sorties ’ frpm Saarbrucken, and if haply Moltke might 
- • • * 

1 History sf the Franco-German War cf 1870-71. By Field-Marshal Count 
Helmuth van Moltke. Berlin, 1891. 
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have heard of Battye’s single-handed Ausfal , that performance would! 
scarcely have justified him in writing of ‘ repeated sorties.’ 

The battle of Spicheren was an unpremeditated fight, and like 
moBt conflicts of that character was extremely confused — a real 
‘ soldier’s battle,’ in which generalship played but little part. From 
the first, writes Moltke, an intermixture of battalions and companies 
set in which increased with every repulse, and the confusion, he adds, 
was increased by the circumstance that three generals in succession 
swayed the command. He might have said with truth, that not 
three but five generals were successively in command on this after- 
noon of desperate strife. Kameke began the battle; Stulpnagen 
arrived and superseded him in virtue of seniority ; later came Zastrow, 
who as full geneml and corps comifiander superseded Stulpnagen in 
virtuf of superior rank ; presently Goeben arrived and took command 
as being a senior general to Zastrow ; and as the fighting was dying 
down Steinmetz, who was an* army commander and ’senior general, 
relieved Goeben and took over the command. Moltke writing of 
the French possibilities on the day of Spicheren (6tb August) makes 
the statement that, whereas four French corps, the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
and Guards, were lying within a day’s march of Frossard's corps 
(tlfe 2nd) on the Spicheren heights, the Emperor had he chosen 
would have been fully able to collect five corps for a battle in the- 
Coeheren region, five miles in Frossard’s rear. But when he wrote 
this he must have forgotten that on a previous page he had stated 
that the 5tb Corps (de Failly) had been assigned to the separate army 
which Marshal MacMahon commanded in Alsace ; and it must have 
escaped his memory also that on this very 6th August Lespart’s. 
division of that corps was hurrying from Bitche toward Worth, eager 
to i>articipate in the battle raging there. 

In his sketch of the battle of Vionville-Mars la Tour (16th Au- 
gust) Moltke states. regarding the 3rd German Army Corps: 4 It was- 
not until .past three o’clock, after it had been fighting almost single- 
handed for se\en hours, that effective assistance was approaching.’ 
But the 3rd Corps did not come into action until after 10 a.m., and 
^f»m 10 a.m. until 3 p.m. is only five hours. The 5th and 6th 
Cavalry divisions were on the battle-field considerably in advance of 
the arrival of the 3rd Corps. The horse-guns of the 5th Division were 
shelling Murat’s camp near Vionville so early as half-past eight, and 
by nine Rauch’s troopers of the 6th Division were falling fast under 
the fire of French infantry on the e<jge of the wood of Vionville. 
Both divisions had formed a wide semicircle round the French flank 
and front, and although yielding naturally to the pressure of heavy 
chassepot fire, were in a measure 4 holding ’ FrossaitTs prompt infantry 
when the leading troops of the 3rd Corps reached the field. Moltke 
entirely ignores this early work of the two cavalry divisions, wjhioh is 
described with full appreciation in the Staff History . Throughout 
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the hours the two cavalry divisions were continually under fire and 
almost* continually in action, now supplying the place of infantry in 
constituting Alvensleben s second line, now engaged in independent 
fighting. When the crisi§ came while as yet the day was young ; 
when four French army corps were threatening to crush Alvensleben’s 
depleted divisions ; when he stood committed up to jthe hilt — * no 
infantry, not a gun in reserve/ all succour yet far distant ; there re- 
mained to him but one expedient which might avert the imminent 
defeat. That was .the resort to a vigorous cavalry attack 4 in which 
the troopers must charge home, and if necessary, should and must 
sacrifice themselves/ How Bredows horsemen fulfilled the stem 
behest, and of what momentous service was their devotion unto death, 
the Fatherland will never forget*. But while the reiters of the 
two cavalry divisions were thus doing and dying, and when it is 
remembered that an infantry brigade of the 10th Corps had joined 
Alvensleben before Uoon, is it either true or just to claim for the 
3rd Corps, whose constancy and dctotion were sui>orb, that it had been 
fighting until three o’clock almost single-handed and without any effec- 
tive support ? How jjerfunctory is Moltke’s sketch of this stupendous 
conflict may be estimated from the fact that lie makes no reference 
whatever to the participation in the battle of portions of the 
9th Corps whose action mainly caused Bazaine to withhold troops from 
his front in order to reinforce his left and protedt his communications 
with Metz, threatened by the troops referred to, which lost 1,200 of 
their strength. 

Moltke makes some very remarkable statements in regard to the 
respective strengths of the armies which fought at Gmvelotte. The 
French army which capitulated at Metz in October, he write*, num- 
bered 173,000, ‘besides 20,000 sick which could not lie removed, 
about 200,000 in all’; and he builds on this basis, which is in itself 
erroneous, the assertion that k consequently the enemy in the battle 
of 18th August had at disposal more than 180,000 men/ He' 
thus continues : * The exact strength of the eight 2 German coiqis on 
that day amounted to 178,818 men. Thus, with the forces on either 
aide of approximately equal strength, the French had been driveis 
from a position of unsurpassed advantage/ The terms used here can 
have but one meaning : that the French anny was over 180,000 strong 
and the German army exactly 178,818 strong; and that so, the 
thousand or two of French superiority counting for nothing, the tw r o 
adversaries were in a numericaUsense equaHy matched. 

It is now for the first time put forward, and with all tlie prestige 
of Moltke’s name in support, that the German strength in the battle 
* 

* Moltke has inadvertently written 1 seven ’ ; there were eight : Guards, 2nd, 3rd, 
7th,8tb,9tfc, 10th, and 12th; the official state give* 178,8 18 as the collective infantry 
strength of those eight corps, and I have ventured to correct Moltke’s obvious slip of ' 
the pen. 
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of Gravelotte was not superior to that of the French. That the con- 
tention is untenable can .be shown easily and convincingly. 'That 
Moltke has greatly understated the German strength needs little 
further evidence than the following brief .extract from the official 
‘ Return showing number ef (German) troops employed in the battle 
of Gravelotte-St. Privat,* printed in the appendices to the second 
volume of the Staff History . 

* Tot ax Strength 


Combatants, exclusive of officers and train 



Infantry and 
•piouct n% 

Cavalry 

Horsed guns 

Firtt Arm\ . 

Second Army 

42,455 

136,303 

5,753. 

18,631 

180 

546 

Total • 

178,618 

24,584 

726 


Moltke. it ill be seen, lias accepted the gross infantry strength, 
exclusi\e of officers, as the total strength of the^ German army. The 
addition of the cavalry, without reckoning officers, at once swells the 
total to 203,400. The Germans reckon their artillery by guns, not 
b\ gunners. While the latter are still hale and sound they do not 
show m the returns, but when killed or wounded they appear among 
the losses, which arrangement seems anomalous. But as artillery is 
of no use without artilleivmen, the men of that arm must obviously 
count in the actual strength of an army. In 1870 each army corps 
had an artillery regiment 3,981 strong, so that the artillerymen of 
the eight corps which fought at Gravelotte would at full strength 
number 33,843. Making t lie liberal deduction of 8,843 for previous 
casualties, there remained 25,000, swelling the total army strength to 
228,400. Officers are not ineluded in the figures of the above return, 
but they were unquestionably in the kittle and come within the count. 
AjKirt from artillery officers who }>er^aps were included in their regi- 
ments, and not reckoning general and staff officers, the 52 infantry 
regiments and 148 squadrons composing the infantry and cavalry 
forces of the army, had about 4,000 combatant officers on their esta- 
blishments, of whom 400 may be written off for casualties. Adding, 
then, 3, GOO officers to the previous count of 228,400, the German 
host 4 employed * in the battle of Gravelotte-St. Privat numbered n at 
187,818, but 232,000 fighting men ; and, so far from the contending 
armies being of approximately equal strength, the Germans were 
stronger by 50,000 than were the French, 'even if Moltke’s estimate 
of the numbers of the latte* were correct. * 

But his estimate is not correct — it cannot indeed in the nature 
of things be correct. Apart from the incidental miscalculation that 
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173,000 + 20,000 make 200,000, Moltke errs in liis statement that 
the 20,000 sick and wounded French soldiers found in Metz at the 
capitulation were in excess of the 173,000 officers and men recorded 
as having surrendered. The sick and wounded were included in the 
latter total, which comprehended every man/ combatant and non-com- 
batant, of the army and garrison of Metz at the date of capitulation on 
the 29th of October. Moltke’s train of reasoning that, since there were 
173,000 French soldiers in Metz on that date, 4 consequently ’ 180,000 
French soldiers confronted the Germans in the battle of Gravelotte, 
it is impossible to follow. But the official total of surrendered men 
at the capitulation affords a him datum from which to work back- 
ward. By adding to it the death and prisoner lows of the French 
during the period from and including the day of Gravelotte until the 
day of capitulation, an approximate estimate is attainable of the 
French numbers. in and about Metz on the morning of the great 
battle. This is best set out in a table :~ 

French '■oldiera taken- prisoner*, at Gnnflotn* .... 4,400 

,, „ kilh*l nt Gra\elotte, 1,160 ; during nl>mit 1,500 2,650 

i wounded of battleb piviiou*. to Gnntdolte, 20,000 
„ „ < wounded at Gravelotte .... 0,700 

wounded during Mt»ge .... 6,000 

:u ; too 

Of whom the French estimate i- that nbout 
one-third died during the siege owing to noto- 
riously unfavourable Jiygiemc condition* , 10.560 

„ „ died of Bicknefw during siege, about 8,600 

Remaining m Metz at capitulation (hale and . sick) . « 173,000 

109,100 

The a posteinori calculation thu.s brings out the approximate 
French numbers in and about Metz on the morning of Gra\elotte as 
roughly 200,000. But the following deduct ions from the fighting 
strength mnst be made : — 


Wounded of previous battles, Spicheren, Homy, Yiomilh* 20,000 

a Mobile guards and artillerymen garrisoning fortm** and 1'irt* 20,000 

Laveaucoupet's division stiffening Mobile garriiuiim 6,000 

Departments of armv, train, straggler*, &e , certainlv m« r . 8,000 

8ick ... * 6,000 

* 68,000 


Giving effect to these deductions, the conclusion is that at the 
most 142,000 French soldiers were * employed 1 in the battle, includ- 
ing the reserve consisting of the Imperial Guard, which had but one 
brigade engaged. The statements of the French strength at Grave- 
lotte range from 100,000 up to 150,600 men effective, which 
latter estimate, made by a Frenchman ;whose figures one another 
occasion are accepted as 4 quasi-official * in the Staff Hidory, lias been 
the highest until Moltke now overtops it by 30,000. The official 
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German statement in the Staff History is that the French ‘.had an 
available force of from .125,000 to 150,000 men.’ Moltke does not 
claim any neW* information since he authorised the statement just 
quoted ; liis swollen total is based on the*capitulation figures, which 
were public property the day after the mirrender. And a certain 
inconsistency reveals itself between that swollen total and the result of 
his statement that there were eight or ten men to every pace ( Schritt ) 
of the seven jniles to which the front of the French position extended. 
At ten men to the pace there works out a tothl of 133.200 men, 
which contrasts somewhat abruptly with ‘more than 180,000/ 

In his preface to his uncle's posthumous book, Major von Moltke 
quotes an utterance of his great relative as ‘ highly characteristic of 
Moltke's inagnaftiiuity/ This is the utterance: ‘Whatever is pub- 
I hdied in a military history is always dressed for effect : yet it is 
a duty of piety and patriotism never to impair the prestige which 
identifies the glory of our army with personages of lofty position/ 
The naivete is edifying with which the principle is in effect Lid down, 
that truth must go to the wall in favour of }>atriotiMn. The super- 
m‘smou of truth by the other \irtuei* not precisely a novelty, but to 
Moltk<* belongs the frank a\ownl of the preference a*' a sacred duty, 
and to his nephew the charact crLat ion of this avowal as magnanimity. 
Throughout his book Moltke Ltrue to hi* principle, except as regards 
two leading actors in the groat drama, of whom he himself isone and 
Prince Fiedorie ( ’ha rle* the other. The strange thing is that, as 1 
heliexo can he clearly shown, the strictures in both instances are 
unmerited. 

It ue\er was any secret in the German army that Moltke disliked 
Prime Frederic ( 'limit**. Tlicic could l*» nothing in common between 
the com|K»scd. refined, accomplished, and pinn* Moltke. fastidious, 
scholailv. and reserved n> lie was; and the bluff, coarse, dictatorial, 
l<Mise-li\ed and loose-mouthed Frederic t/haile*. They met as seldom 
as |H)ssihle, and their relations were always confined to the strictest 
formality. To do the Keel Prince justice, lie always admired the 
military geniu< of Moltke; but ^oltko, from his methodical and 
fxaeting standard, and notwithstanding his cold unemotional im-. 
partiality, had not a high opinioirof Frederic Charles as a commander. 
In reality, as but fora rare prejudice Moltke would* have discerned, 
the two men were the complement of each other. Moltke directed 
the storm and swayed the whirhvind. although he habitually rode 
some distance out of its* vortex. The Red Prince was the storm 
itself, the actual mighty rushing whirlwind, a ‘ disciplined thunder- 
l)olt/ as l once heard a fanciful trooper of the Zieten Hussars describe 
him. Perhaps his dislike to and non-appreciation of Frederic Charles 
was Moltke's w$ak point ;«*nd hence prolpbly it is that we find him 
violating an the case of that royal soldier his principle of upholding 
the prestige of high-placed warriors. 
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^loltke is nearing the end of hi? description of the battle of Vion- 
ville-Mars la Tour. He lias just ended a sketch of the great cavalry 
fight, which he records was at its height at a quarter to seven in the 
evening. And he continues thus : 4 Prince Frederic Charles hastened 
to the battle-field? The 'day was near its ending; darkness was ap- 
proaching ; the battle' was won.’ Does not the reader gather from the 
sentence in italics (the italics are mine), from the mentioned hour 
preceding it, and from the words which follow it, that Prince Frederic 
Charles reached the field late — when it was falling dark, and when 
the battle was already won? The inadvertency tends to mislead. 
For, as is duly recorded in the Staff History, the Prince reached the 
battle-field ‘about four o’clock.’ It was barely that hour when he 
came galloping up the narrow hill-road from (iorae ; r the powerful bay 
he rode all foam, and sweat, sobbing with the swift exertion up the 
steep ascent, yet pressed ruthlessly with the spur; staff and escort 
panting several * horse-lengths in rear of the impetuous foremost 
horseman. On and up he sjjed, craning forward over the saddle-bow 
to save his horse, but the attitude suggesting the impression that he 
burned to project himself faster than the beast could cover the ground. 
No wolfskin, but the red tunic of the Zieten JIussars; clad the com- 
pact torso, but the straining man’s face wore the asj>ect one associates 
with that of the berserker. The bloodshot eyes had in them a sullen 
lurid gfeam of bloodt hirst . The fierce sun and the long gallop bad 
flushed the face a deep red. and the veins of the throat stood out. 
Recalling through the years the memory of that \isage with the 
lowering brow*, the fierce eyes, and the strong-set jaw. one can under- 
stand how to this day the mothers in the French ullages invoke the 
terrors of ‘ Le Prince Rouge/ as the Scottish peasants of old used the 
name of the Black Douglas, to awe their children wherewithal into 
panic-stricken silence. While as yet his road was through the forest, 
leaves and twigs cut by bullets showered down upon him. Just as Jje 
emerged on the open upland, a shell burst almost among his horse’s 
feet. The iron-nerved man gave heed to neither bullet -fire nor burst- 
ing shell ; no, nor even to the cheers that rose above the roar of battle 
from the throats of the Brandenburgers through ivhose masses he was 
riding, and whose chief he had been for many years. They expected 
no recognition, for they knew the mature of the man — knew that after 
his fashion he was the soldier’s true friend, and also that, lie was wont 
to sway the issues of battle. He spurred onward to Flavigny away 
yonder in the front line ; the^bruit of his arrival darted along the 
fagged ranks ; and strangely soon came the recognition that a master- 
soldier had gripped hold of the command as in a vice. 

Regarding Prince Frederic Charles, Moltke again deviates from 
the principle which he expounded to his nephew, in respect of a 

1 1 Prinz Friedrich Karl war aus das Schlachtfeld gecilt.' 
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serious incident which occurred on the evening of Mars la Tour. The 
long struggle was in its 'final throes, and the Germans stood on the 
ground held in the morning by the French. In those circumstances, 

writes Moltke, * 

» » 

It was clearly njost uimd\ isnbk 1 to challenge b\ renewed attacks an eneniv who 
still outnumbered the German*; whieli, since no further reinforcements could be 
hoped for, could not hut jeopardise the Hucce^s so dearly bought. The troops were 
exhausted, moat of their ammunition was &pent, the hornes h&l been under the saddle 
for iifteen hours without food. Some of the batteries could only move at a walk, 
and the nearest nrnn eorp* which had crossed the Moselle, the 12th, was distant 
more than a day’s march. Yet, notwithstanding 1 , at seven o’clock the headquarter 
[Oberkommando, a court! v euphi*mism for Prince Frederic Charles, who was no 
hgure-hend commander] i*»sm*d an order commanding a renewed and general 
attack upon the enemy.’* positions. 

It is an accurate summary of Moltke’s detail of the results of this 
order that the attack was buf partially made owing to the exhaustion 
of the troops, and* that it failed at all points, not without severe 
losses. 

Than the aspersion conveyed in those sentences, none more grave 
can he imagined. The charge, in effect, is that in a reckless attempt 
which in the nature of things could not be other than futile, Prince 
Frederic Charles wantonly squandered the lives of his devoted soldiers. 
That chief had much experience of command in the actual field, and 
he closed his fighting career unvanquished in battle. In the Franco- 
German War he was in his mature soldierly prime, a veteran of war at 
the age of forty-two, as yet unimpaired by habits which subsequently 
deteriorated him. Experience had inured him swiftly yet coolly to 
penetrate the varying problems of the battle while it raged around 
him in its maddest chaotic turmoil; a less easy task than meets the 
retrospects e military critic in the calm of his bureau. He had learned 
the stern lesson that gains can rarely be obtained without incurring 
losses — the old cynical omelette-making egg-breaking axiom ; and 
t his other lesson too, that there are occasions when a commander 
must lay his account with severe inevitable losses while the chances 
Of success are very precarious, yet which it behoves him to adventure. 
It was such an occasion which presented itself to Prince Frederic 
Charles on the evening of Mars la Tour. With a far-spent army of 
some 50,000 men, he was standing right in the path of a host more 
than double his own numbers. Of that host it was true that probably 
more than half was not. less exhausted than were his own people ; 
but it possessed powerful reserves comparatively fresh and unscathed 
the possession of which might well encourage the French leader, with 
apparently 60 much at stake, to push tf formidable ni^ht attack 
against aiy nferior and wojT^-out adversary Symptoms there already 
were which might portend such an effort. Bazaine in person with 
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fresh troops was clearing his front toward the south-west, and thrust- 
ing the Germans thereabouts back into the woods. Moltke's state- 
ment is erroneous that the 12th Corps (twenty miles away) was the 
nearest reinforcement. One chief incentive to the operation which he 
condemns was Prince Frederic Charles' knowledge that the 9th Corps 
was so near his right flank as to be able to tnake itself felt in the 
intended attack. And this was actually so in the case of a brigade of 
its Hessian divisioh, which came into action so early as half-past seven 
and continued fighting until after ten. Part of its other division 
was indeed already in the field. Any argument of mine in justifica- 
tion of Prince Frederic Charles' motives can have little weight ; and 
I prefer therefore to quote on this point the soldierly language of the 
Staff 11 i&tor}i. compiled, it must never be forgotten, under the superin- 
tendence of Count Moltke himself : — 

As tin* firing Wamt* more xiunrou* ubouf s**\on o'clock, ami tin* report* gave 
reason t«» expect the urmiri of the 0th t'orji*, the coia]uun<lor-in-chiet' 1 con- 
sidered the moment *iutul>b> for again making an attack in force . . Tin* -taking 
of the last strength of man and ln»r-t* f after hour-* upon hour* of *aiuuiimrv fij^lit - 
ing 1 , was to show that the Pru**mn* had both the ithiliU and the firm will to 
triumph in the vet undecided -trugglc. The moral linpiv— mti of Mich an uihitmv, 
enhanced by the consternation to lx* expected from a>udden attack in the twilight, 
appeared to guuruiit*^ a farnuruhU* result.* 

Yet another reflection iqx>n Prince Frederic Dmrle- h\ Moltke i* 
con tainted in the following quotation. Writing of tin* early morning 
of Gravelotte (18th August). -lie states: • In consequence of the 
Headquarter of the 2nd Army’ [in effect Prime Frederic Charles J 
4 having ordered the 12th Corps alt hough it "food on the right, to 
form the extreme left, a serious delay occurred fiont the crossing of 
the reflective line* of march.’ Can there la* any inference from thi* 
sentence other than that the 12th Corps, having lieen stationed on the 
right of the Prince’s army, \va* suddenly marched away to const it life 
its extreme left, with the result that reprehensible delay and confu-ion 
was created? The actual facts, as fully set out in the official history, 
put quite another complexion on tin* matter, and cast no iuqmtatieu 
on the commander or staff* of the 2nd Army. On the morning of 
the 17th the difjositions of that army for the night, which of course 
included the initial attitude of the following morning, were settled 
in conference with the royal headquarter staff and the staff of Prince 
Frederic Charles, so that Moltke had full cognisance of them. They 
were as follows: The front of the army to the north ; the 9th Coq>« 
<m the right, next the 3rd, next the 10th, and on the left, about 
Mars la Tour, Puxieux,*and Maria ville, the 12th, with the Guard 
Corps in its rear. The latter did not receive those orders until after 
it had Occupied bivouacs about Hannon ville, to the left of the 12th 


„ • * Prince Frederic Charle*. 
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Corps, and as the march had been long and the hour was late, the 
consent of Prince Frederip Charles was asked and granted that the 
Guards should Remain where they were during the night. The 
formal dispositions were not vitiated by this incidental indulgence; 
the 12th Corps throughout constituted the Wt ; its ground was never 
fchi fled, and the delay and confusion in the early morning of the 
18th were caused by the failure of the Guard Corps to move into its 
allotted position in rear of the Saxons. No untoward results followed 
from the delay, since subsequently the latter hall leisure to halt 
and cook at Jaray, and the Guards to do the same at Uoncourt. 
The accidental delay was too unimportant to he alluded to in the 
Staff History. MoltkeV account oHt is erroneous, and since in con- 
nection with that ^rrciiit name to suggest the old pioveib, ‘ Any stick 
will dqtobeat a dog with/ would he an impertinence, one may wonder 
that he should ha\e thought it worthwhile to rccoul such a triviality 
on a day of momentous events.* 

No word of hlanrf has Molt ke for General Munstein, who by his 
liend-troiur and reckless disobedience of oiders and his dwegjird of 
infonnation brought b\ his own scouts dislocated the plan of the 
battle of Gmvelotte and giavely compromised ihe fortunes of the 
day*; no "breath of reflection on General \on Pape, who sacrificed 
thousands of biave men in an impossible attack on St. Pi i\ at, too 
imjKitient to wait an hour for the development of the tinning move- 
ment which would have averted most of the butchery, Poth those 
officers were * personages of high position ' — were of that 1 bestimmte 
Persunlichktitru ' older to uphold whose prestige Moltke held a 
sacred duty. Pat nothin questionless shielded them from adverse 
comment ; vet it did not avail to avert lus censure fiom Prince 
Frederic (’liaile- — and from himself. It was in respect of the jiarti- 
* quit ion of the 2nd Army Corps in the fighting during the latest 
1 iha.se of the battle of Gnu clot te that lie considers himself to have 
incurred his own unfavourable criticism, which is thus expressed : — 

1 It would hav <* 1 m*i»ii mow judicious on tin* jurt of the Chief of the General Staff, 
A\hg was ptTM»nall\ on the spot at the tune, not to have permitted this movement 
«il so late an hour. Such a bodvof troops, still eomplctolv intact, might havebe'cn 
found v* n precious next dav, hut cm thi" evening could scarcely he expected to 
bring alxmt a decisive reversal/ 

Undeniably it is a strange' and adventurous thing to say ; yet with 
all respect I make bold to aver that Maitke had no alternative but 
to permit — nav, to st reunion sly urge forward — that advance of the 
2nd Corps his sanction of which he now decries, if there was to be 
retrieved a situation which was dangerously compromised, and which 
impend ivoly.ciilled for a 1 reversal/ 

In the Gnivelotte region of* the vast battleground, the German 
Vol. XXX— No. 178 3 Y 
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right, •consisting of the two corps commanded by General Steinmetz, 
had been fighting fiercely nnd with varied fortune during the after- 
noon against the French soldiers of Frossard and Lebeeuf. As» the day 
waned, the cannonade abated its virulence and the musketry fire fell 
almost silent. The French lay supine in their shelter trenches along 
the Point du Jour ridge crowning the hare glacis-like plateau which 
their fire had been sweeping, quiet in the buildings and behind the 
inclosures of the Moscou farm further north. The Khinelandcrs and 

r 

Westphalians huddled among their dead and wounded in the shallow 
folds of the plateau, in the bush fringing the deep nnd stoop ravine 
of the Mance, in and behind the precimNof the battered St. Hubert, 
and about the edge of the wood below Moscou. The lull lasted for 
an hour ; the Germans believed that the Frenchmen over against them 
were exhausted and that the strength of tl eir resistance was broken. 
Away to the north, -where Prince Frederic Charles held sway, the roar 
of battle was deepening in intensity; and this indication that his 
army was entering on the deci-nc struggle was the signal for the 
order to the impatient Steinmetz, that he too should fall on and strain 
his hardest to * end the business ’ in his sphere of action. In addi- 
tion to his own two corps, the 2nd Corps was placed at his disposal, 
to be used if it should be needed. The Pomeranians had inarched 
far and fast in their ardour to share in the battle. They panted for 
the fray, but haring regard to the apparent enfoeblement of the 
enemy it seemed probable that they would not be culled uj>on. 

For once the French had hoodw inked t heir ad\ ersarie^. They w ere 
not exhausted, but were merely fearing their ammunition and resting 
in the safety of their shelter trenches and re\er«e sloj>e8 while they 
waited forevents. They believed, it seems, that they had virtually 
won the battle, and were in full buoyancy and confidence. As the heads 
of Steinmetz's columns came up out of the Mance ravine and showed 
themselves on the lower edge of the plateau, the Frenchmen flung aside 
the mask. Suddenly from their serried lines shot furious blasts of 
chassepot and mitrailleuse fire. The thunder of their long-silent artil- 
lery burst forth in fullest volume. The supports at all points came 
springing forward to join their comrades of the front line. And then % 
the French infantry, for the moment relieved from the trammels of the 
defensive and restored to its congenial mitier of the attack, dashed for- 
ward with the grand old Sian , and swept the Germans hack ward down 
the slope into the Mance ravine. Under the stroke of that fierce imjxact, 
under the hurricane of missiles that swept upon the troops unassailed 
by the French in&ntry, Steinmetz’s army reeled to its base. There 
was a period when it may be said without exaggeration that the mass 
of that army was on the run. The old King was carried backward 
in the press surging out from under th<* Ain of shells, expostulating 
with great fervour of expression on his rearward career with the com- 
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ponent parts of the debacle. The Mance ravine was seething full of 
fugitives, struggling among themselves for cover from the shells which 
fell thick among* them. The quarries below Moscou were crowded 
with scared refugees. The garrison of St. Hubert remained there — 
in the buildings and outlying enclosures ft was safer than in the 
bullet -swept ojfen ; the’ place was not attacked, and some staunch 

I roops clung to its lee. But the road in its front leading down to the 
ravine was a tgrrent of rushing, panting, panic-Btricken men. Down 
t his torrent were actually swept some of the brave Gnugge’s field guns ; 
a brigadier-general who strove energetically to stay the rush was 
thrown down and overrun. 

The French infantry retired 1 o thqjr ]X)hitions, having accomplished 
what they were sef to do, and the Germans began to steady them- 
**el\es in a measure. Keserves of the 7th Corps were sent forward, 
hut made very little head; and it is not straining language to say 

I I Kit it was as a last resort that the 2nd Corps, no part of which had 
hitherto been engage?!, was ordered up. The corps crossed the ravine 
by the great chaussee from Gra\elotte. How important wa& regarded 
a fortunate result of its exertions ih \ h idly shown by the unparalleled 
anxiety to lire its ardour, and the exceptional solicitude for its most 
effecti\e guidance. At the head of the corps rode down into the 
r.nine old Steinmetz, the army commander; and with him none 
other than Moltke himself, accompanied by the staff officers of the 
royal head-quarters. ‘ Under the eyes of those officers* of high rank/ 
says the Staff History , * the battalions hastened across the valley, 
drums beating and bugles sounding, previous to throwing themselves 
into the struggle amid the encouraging cheers of the commanding 
general/ As the Pomeranians deployed on the edge of the plateau 
the French fire struck them fair in the face ; and they were struck too 
by a broad rushing stream of fugitives from the front which, in the 
demure language of the Staff History , 1 seemed to point to the advent 
of a fresh crisis in the engagement/ 

This last incident alone would appear to justify the utilisation of 
t lie 2nd Corps, which, although it made no impression on the French 
position, maintained a footing on the plateau during the night. But 
when its employment is pronounced to have been a surplusage and a 
mistake, a reply may be made in Scottish fashion by a couple of ques- 
t ions. Is not this the unique instance since Bliieher’s time of a Prus- 
sian army-commander personally leading his troops into action ? And 
on what other occasion throughout his eftreer in his great position did 
Moltke concern himself personally with the actual direction and en- . 
couragement of any specific movement in the battlerfield? 

The incidents nanated above are, in their main features, recorded 
in the Staff History ; some details which can be fully verified, from 
other sources have been added,’ in part from personal knowledge. 

. . 3 Y 2 
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Moltke’s faculty of concentrated writing is strikingly shown in the 
following quotation, which embraces all ho i>ermits himself to say 
regarding the events adverted to : — • 

‘Latrr, the still serviceable* battalions of the 7th Corps were again sent across 
the Mance ravine, and were joined by battalions from the Hois de Vaux in the 
direction of Point du Jour and the quarries. Pros sard's corps vlius attacked was 
reinforced by the Garde Voltipeur division, and all the (French) reserves moved 
into the front line. The (French) artillery came into action with redoubled ac- 
tivity, aiul an aimihHfitiwr rifle fire was poured on the advancing Germans. Then 
moved out to the attack the French soldiers, in the shape of a powerful mass of 
tirailleurs, and drove the small leaderless ban<k(<»f German t) lying on the plateau 
back to the skirts of the wood. Here, however, the outburst was arrested, and 

there still remained in the hand a fresh army corps in full strength.* 

* 

Moltkc’s estimate of Bnzaine as a commander w'as not high, and 
lie distinctly recognises that he was influenced by iKilitical as wfll as 
military considerations; he. liowe\ or, acquit < him of the charge of 
having betrayed his country. There is in the book one very remark- 
able and curiously enigmatical sentence in reference to Bnzaine. 
The period is just before the battle of Xoisse\ilIe(31st August), when 
Eazaine and bis army bad l^een enclosed in Metz for eleven days. 
This is the sentence : * Meanwhile Marshal Hazaine possibly might 
have recognised that he had deceived himself in regard to the release 
of his army by means of negotiation.’ Is it not tbe reasonable in- 
ference that thus early, much earlier than ever hitherto has been 
suspected, Bazaine had attempted to open negotiations vrith the 
Germans, and had been repulsed ? 

As a skilful, untiring, and far-seeing organiser of the meant which 
make for success in war, Moltke has never had an equal, and prokahlv 
can never have a sujierior. The unequalled success of the efforts on 
his part and that of his coadjutor Von Boon to j perfect the national 
preparedness for war, produced the result that while those two lasted 
Germany could find in no Eurojieaii power an equal antagonist. 
Still less did any power produce a strategist who gave proof of rank- 
ing as Moltke’s |>eer. Thus it i$ iuqiohsilile to gauge t lie full measure 
of his potentialities. He mav have had reserves of strategical genifis 
which were never evoked. It is imfiossihle to determine whether in 
the Franco-German war he pul forth his full strength, or only so much 
of it as was proportionate to the requirements suggested by the known 
inferiority of the adversary. 

One thing is certain, that never was fortune kinder to any direct or 
of a great war than she. was to Moltke in 1870. Spite of the signifi- 
cant warning of Sadowa, it seemed almost as if in its later years the 
Second Empire, as regarded its army, liad !)eon doliljerately 4 riding for 
a fall/ , With the melancholy oxjiosure />£ its military decadence all 
the world is familiar. When Marshal* Nici enjoined the defensive as 
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the complement of the cliassopot, he throttled the traditional elan of 
the soldiers of France. Her army, deficient in everything save innate 
courage, lacked lnost of all competent leadership, and the assump- 
tion of the chief command by the Empefor made the Germans a 
present of the issue before'* a shot was fired* The campaign begun, 
Fortune continued to shower her favours on Moltke. It appeared as 
if the very stars in their courses fought in his favour. An essential 
feature of his plan was to pus] 1 for 1 1 ic enemy’s capital. Bazaine helped 
him in this by bottling himself up in Metz. Mat'll ah on yielded him 
the fair-way by moving out of his path. Another element of Moltke’s 
scheme* was that the French should be dri\en from the spacious and 
fertile middle provinces into the bayou and cramped precincts of the 
north. Bazaine did* not lend himself to the accomplishment of this 
purpose, but be disposed of himself otherwise in a manner equally 
satisfactory to Moltke. MaeMalion obliged by, going northward 
without being dri\cn — at least by. the Germuiv — his coercion was 
from Baris. Moltke, fully cominced of the paramount importance to 
the French that the army of Metz should make good its retreat on 
the (’halons force, concentrated every energy toward the prevention of 
th^t union. It happened that, as Moltke* genially observes, Bazaine 
did not share the German chief s conviction. and indeed played into 
tin 1 other'" hand by bis prefeicncc for Metz to the prosecution of a 
retreat towaid Chalmis, Beady enough to fight, Bazaine was not 
earnest to march. 

But Moltke’s plan of campaign was based, bevond all other con- 
siderations, on the resolution lit once to as>ail the enemy wherever 
found, and to keep tin* German forces so compact that the attack 
could always Ik* made with the* advantage of sujierior strength. 
Although the Germans laid overwhelmingly superior numbers in the 
field, this aspiration failed conspicuously. Indeed, there is a certain 
pride in MoltkeV. avowal that the Germans fought — -and won — four 
important battles with the odds against them, not to mention his 
claim of equal strength at Gravelotte. The failure to make good the 
wise postulate of his plan resulted inevitably from the free hand ac- 
corded to subordinate commanders to bring on an unexpected battle 
at their discretion or indiscretion. It is true that, because of various 
circumstances, no defeats resulted from this licence, but the risks it 
involved were certainly in two instances disproportionate to the ad- 
vantages attained. Is it credible that, bad not Frossard at Spicheren 
been trammelled by im}>criai restrictions, his three divisions would 
not have smashed JCameke s two brigades as they clung to his skirts 
for hours before reinforcements arrived ? The German Staff History 
owns to the imminence of disasterat Bomy ; anc^but that the French 
were tied to*the defence, it ft Inconceivable that five French divisions 
could not have defeated five Gennan brigades. What soldier who has 
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realised the practical value of numbers in battle will deny that had 
Bazaine, with 150,000 French regulars at his back, been in earnest to 
force through at Mors la Tour, he could not have swept Alvensleben’s 
40,000 Prussians out of his path before support could have reached 
the latter ? Moltke writes of Noisseville *that there 36,000 Prussians 
repulsed 137,000 Frenchmen. With such odds in* their favour as 
four tp one. the Servian militia, fighting in earnest, would crush the 
best troops in Europe. The French did not break out, f imply because 
Bazaine fought merely to save appearances. With siq>erior forces and 
copious reserves the brusque and butcherly offensive is a tempting 
game; but its attractions wane when, as at Gravelotte, it entails 
the slaughter of 20,000 men causing to the enemy a loss of 
8 , 000 . . 

It remains that the Germans were the, conquerors, and, that they 
conquered in virtue of Moltke V strategical skill and infusion of energy 
into all ranks of the German army. It is a true saying that nothing 
succeeds like success ; and it s com erne i> not less true that not hing fails 
like failure. But the eye-witness of the Franco-German war mu>t be 
purblind or warped who dare aver t hat the old spirit had failed out of the 
army on which had tjione the sun of Austerlitz, and which had stormed 
the Malakoff with a rush. No : the i«>or miscommanded, bewildered, 
harassed, overmatched, outnumbered soldiers in the blue kepis and 
red breeches, fought on with a loyal valour that ever commanded 
respect and admiration. The sad noble story of unavailing devotion 
is to be told of the French regular army from the first battle to the 
ending at Sedan. With swelling heart and wet eyes 1 looked down 
on the final scene of the awful tragedy. The picture rises now before 
ine of that terrible afternoon. The stem ring of German fire, ever 
encircling with stronger grip that plateau on which stood huddled 
the Frenchmen in the shambles ; the storm of shell fire that tore 
lanes through the dense masses all-ex]K»sed thereto its pitiless blasts; 
the vehement yef iini>otent protests against the inevitable in the shape 
of furious sorties — now a headlong charge of Margueritte’s cuirassiers 
thundering in glittering steel-tlad splendour down the slope of Illy 
with an impetus that seemed resistless, till the fire of the Germany 
infantrymen smote the squadrons fair in the face, and strewed the 
sward with dead and dying ; now the frantic gallop to their fate of a 
regiment of light horsemen on their grey Arab stallions, up to the 
very muzzles of the needle-guns which the German linesmen held 
with bo unwavering steadiifess ; now a passionate outburst of red- 
trousered foot-soldiers darting against a chance gap m the tightening 
environment, too surely to be crushed by the ruthless flanking fire. No 
semblance of order there, no token of leadership ; simply a hell in 
the heart of which writhed an indiscriminate mass of brave men, 
with no thought but of fighting it out to the bitter end 1 1 shudder 
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as I write at the recollection of that ghastly field’s horrors on £he day 
•after the battle. The shell-fire hurled on the exposed French* masses 
had been so clqse and so incessant that numbers had been tom or 
blown into fragments. The ground was still slippery with blood, and 
in the hollows lay little .puddles to look .at which made one faint. 
Yet this fell axj)orience (lid not deaden in the soldiers of the French 
army tin* passion to keep on fighting. Napoleon’s one wise act was 
hi^ displaying the white flag on the afternoon of Sedan. But with 
what fury the soldiers execrated him and his conduct ! 

Auciubau) Fokbes. 
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THE LABOUR 'PLATFORM' 'AT 
THE NEXT ELECTION 

% 

For ten years t ho legislature lias been alinot oxeWi\oly occupier! 
with the affairs of Ireland. Hut the next House of Commons, before 
it dis>ol\e>. can,. if it will, nehie\o miu h for the working classes of 
the United Kingdom. Those claves lm\e shown during the last 
three years a keen desire to impr<>\e their lot.* Hopes raised by 
successes at the i ommeneeinent of the iv\oll of unskilled labour have 
been dashed by repeated demonstrations of the futility of expecting 
too much from trade-union action under exist mg circumstance. Tips 
has strengthened the resolution of workmen to add to the pro- 
tection afforded by comhinatjon that which can only be assured by 
Parliament. The clamour for social reform represents a deep and 
real feeling. Vet it seems prolmhle that a great op)x>rtunity may be 
missed for lack of definiteness of practical aim. Tbe need of the 
moment is a statement of what the labour party and its sympathisers 
may reasonably hope to gain from the next House of Common'' by a 
concentration of such ]>o\ver «•» it really commands, ha\ing regard to 
the conditions which actually prevail. 

Such a task has olnious difficulties. The unbounded ignorance 
which is positively an ad vantage for destruotiu* criticism is an* 
effectual disqualification for construct ive statesmanship. ( onsequent ly 
many who ileal largely in generalities about the undisputed hardship* 
of the wage-workers, when it comes to the question * What is to be 
done?* avoid the issue. A few indulge in a|K>ealyptic ravings alioui 
a millennium they are ]»oworle8s to hasten. The majority (like bad 
workmen quarrelling with their tools) aver that no progress is 
possible without tinkering at political machinery. As a plain matter 
of fact tbe working class has ]K>wor, without waiting for 1 ] political 
revolutions founded on abstn&t ideas/ to* obtain from the next 
Parliament changes for which there is pressing need. Politicians 
could not, by being paid for their services, Ik* made much more eager 
to obey any pressure from constituencies which threaten their fixity 
of tenure. Political parties could not, by the comjiar&tively small 
addition to the labour electorate which* would result from ^one man 
one vote/ Iks made much more anxious than they are now to listen to 
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any distinct demand from the working class, which already forma 
three-fifths of the constituencies. 

Those wild understand that from a truly patriotic point of view 
the welfare of the working classes is of tlifc highest national importance 
will <ngree that it should be subordinated to no other object in the 
coming Parliament. ' To those who dissent from this proposition I 
would point the moral of the recent elect ions. It is admitted on all 
hands that <t he successes of the Gladstonian candidates are not due to 
any great desire amongst British voters that time should be sjient upon 
Irish Home Kule. The Unionists es|>ecially emphasise this point, 
and assert with reason that promises of social reform are the factors 
in rallying workmen at the polls.. In that case we may expect that 
the new Home will ho irrevocably pledged to redress the grievances of 
tho labourer*. In fact • progress in the direction of satisfying the 
workman's demand* is a necessary consequence of his political power. 
The only questions of practical, interest are as' to the form the 
ine\itahle changes will take, and as to the party which will be 
entrust ill with the making of them. 

The workman's demand i^ simply for a larger share of the good 
Ihing* and fair chances of this life. These tilings present themselves- 
to the mWin labourer in the shape of higher wages, shorter hours, and 
a lessening of the competition for employment. It is because trade 
unionism ha* helped him to the*e that he believes in it. lie now 
seek* to obtain moie of them through political action. They maybe 
summed ,up under <i\c principal headings. 

I 

The one demand hacked by a great body of urban labour is that 
for a shorter working day. Workmen who ask for this are influenced 
by the belief that the fixing of a maximum labour-day of eight hours 
by law will ha\e the same effect that has followed the reduction of 
working hours hv trade-union action and factory legislation. That it 
will increase the leisure and the real freedom of the worker is the 
smaller benefit expected. The greater is that it will so reduce the 
projiortion of unemployed competitors for work as to enable the em - 1 
ployed to successfully claim the highest wage the necessities of the 
employers will allow. Working-class opposition to this measure cornea 
entirely either from those who, already working shorter hours, fear 
their hours would he increased to eight, or from those who fear that 
the margin of profit in their particular trade will not permit them to 
obtain as high,w/iges for eight hours as they now do for nine. The 
thorough-going advocates of the eight-houyday here, in common with 
the working-class ]»arty in all countries that, compete with us, will 
press relentlessly for tlieir'object. They form a large majority of the 
organised 1 workmen, and a still larger proportion of unskilled and un- 
organised labourers. Event s have shown that in mining constituencies 
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(except in Northumberland and Durham) and in working-class 
boroughs, a candidate wastes his time in contesting the seat unless he * 
will satisfy the eight-hour men. These intend that tjne next Parlia- 
ment’s first business shall b^ to establish an eight-hour day in Govern- 
ment workshops and factoiies ; in specially hazardous and unhealthy* 
occupations ; in those in which overwork is dangerous to Ihe public ; 
and in enterprises which enjoy a monopoly granted by the legislature. 

. II 

To the rural labourer the land is the symbol of all wealth and in- 
fluence. His demand takes the shape of asking for access to it, and 
this will be strongly backed by the town workman in the hope that 
a multiplication of small owners' will stay the jnftux of labour to 
the cities. Access to the land gives Hodge independence and a ljopc 
of rising from the position of wage labourer. It promises material 
improvement, but tllis, if gained, must, ’under the present condition 
of British agriculture, be paid for by peasant •proprietors by an 
expenditure of labour out of all proportion to the result. A more 
hopeful rendering of the cry of 4 The land for the people ’ would be one 
which, by facilitating the compulsory purchase of land for such objects, 
would allow co-operative cult nation on a large scale to be carried o'li 
with the capital and science which alone can make labour on the land 
really remunerative. A recent experiment by Mr. Albert Grey shows 
how this can profitably lie done by private enterprise , 1 if the State 
exercises its undoubted power to insist that the rights of landowners 
shall not be allowed to stand in the way of the greater ri^ht of the 
-community to have the land utilised to the best real advantage. In. 
this respect the words of Lord Salisbury at Birmingham the other 
day are noteworthy. He said : ‘ It is undoubtedly an object which 
both parties may justly ha\e in common — the desire to bring the 
people into closer connection with the land. Where you take a* 
man’s property you must pay for it, but with that safeguard I 
thoroughly believe that the more the peasantry of this country can 
be brought into connection with^the land the more safe your insti- 
tutions are, and the more the fibre of the English people will Ite 
preserved.’ 

These two flanks of the labour platform are much more impor- 
tant than any others, because the changes they will bring about will 
directly ‘benefit the workers, and because it is patent to all men that 
they have ' behind them that practical enthusiasm of the electorate 

1 Mr. Grey’s balance-sheet for four years’ work on the Ep,s$ Learmonth farm 
fihows that in a period of very low prices he was able to (1) pay a rent for the land 
which the previous tenant declared to be prohibitive ; (2) obtain regular interest on 
his capital ; (3) pay the tratfe union rates for labou^ There yet resulted a profit, of 
which 25 per cent, was held in reserve, 25 per ^ent. given to the managers, and the 
Remainder gave to the labourers 5* and 6 per cent, bonus on their wageft, and to Mr. 
Grey, in addition to his interest, a bonus of 150?. for the use of his capital. 
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without which in 9 democratic country no change is possible. It is 
only right to point out an ulterior consequence of them which, though 
it may not yet be fully recognised by hand-to-mouth politicians, is 
nevertheless certain. In multiplying landowners whether as peasant 
proprietors or co-operators we shall create a large number of protec- 
tionists. The urban workman also will find that his standard of 
comfort cannot be materially raised if the market in which his labour 
must be sold remains open to be flooded by cheaper foreign labour 
and its products. ‘The era of unlimited Competition to which 
Parliament, in its wisdom, has decreed that this country shall be 
subjected,’ approaches its end. 

* • hi 

* Another matter which is ripe for settlement is the pensioning of 
the poor in old age in pls^ce of imprisoning then! in the workhouse. 
The workman entirely agrees with Mr. Chamberlain that ‘society as 
a whole owes something to ihese veterans of industry.’ and knows 
very well that the debt is acknowledged by the system of indoor relief 
for the aged and destitute poor, whose support is admittedly a first 
• charge on the property of the nation. He will vote for that support 
being gi\en in the more grateful form of a weekly pension, but if the 
amount is not enough he w’ould have the difference made up by a 
levy upon those whose income allows a surplus after providing the 
necessaries of life. He will regard a compulsory contribution from 
himself as an attempt to dock his income in oarly manhosd, already 
too small, in order to lighten the poor rates of the comparatively 
wealthy. If he is allowed to choose for himself whether he should 
contribute to a voluntary insurance against old age or take his chance 
of the workhouse, he will avail himself as little of the new system as 
he does now of the Post Office annuities. For the income of the men 
and women who end in the workhouse is so small that the subtraction 
of a farthing in a shilling means to them additional privations, and it 
is so uncertain that they cannot feel confident these privations will 
not be rendered useless by a laps£ in their payments. The attitude 
of the workman then is this. He would infinitely prefer, when worti 
out, a pension of a few shillings a week to beiug driven into the 
workhouse, but he intends that the extra cost of this reversion to a 
modified form of outdoor relief shall fall on those who have derived 
most benefit from the years of toil^which have worn him out. 

IV 

As the workman believes that he is* unfairly treated in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, he !s«for saddling the classes which have gained 
most from the administration of national affairs with a larger share 
of the costs of government and of such reforms as shorter hours and 
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higher wages for employes of tlie nation. He may not be learned 
about the canons of taxation, but he will use his power to extend that 
Conservative measure, the graduation of the income tak, so that the 
larger the income, the larger* shall be the proportion of it which goes 
to the national revenue, an3 to also increase the amount which the 
State takes from any sort of property on the death of its owner. The 
change will probably take the shape of allowing exemption from in- 
come tax to persons who have less than 300/. a year, and of* increasing 
the amount in the pound payable by those who ha\e more than 
1,OOOZ. a year. As regards death duties, all who learn anti labour 
truly to get their own living will welcome any diminution of the 
wealth transmitted by inheritance. .They cannot see that it makes 
any difference whether such wealth is deri\od from 1 he ownership of 
land, which still carries with it some responsibilities, or from Hie 
sweet simplicity of the 2 1 per cents. Students of political meteor- 
ology will note tbdt from their \ory nature these changes are cal- 
culated to enlist strong support, while routing a numerically insig- 
nificant opposition. 


V 

Under a fifth heading, that of protecti\e labour legislation. there 
are arrears which if the working cla>s lias its way will amply occupy 
the time of the new House. Legislation to render employers liable 
for accidents requires strengthening in two directions. The penalties 
should b^so great as .to give the employer the strongest inducement 
to take every precaution in order to prevent injury lo life or limb in 
his works, and the method of inflicting these penalties should be 
so altered that the rich man shall not In* able to osenjie |wiving 
blood-inoney to the poor. Amendments of the Factories Regulation 
Acts are a farce unless the staff of insect ors is immensely strengthened 
and so rendered able to make the law’ a terror to c\il-doers. The 
majority of these inspectors should l>e men who ha\e themselves * 
worked in establishments of the kind they have to insect, and a 
large number of women should be apjiointed to look after the interests 
of operatives of the weaker sex. At every inque.'t on the hotly of a 
person killed while working at his or her trade, a legal representative 
of the relatives of the deceased should be paid by the community to 
attend, and call and examine witnesses on their behalf. 

It will be found that at the Aeneral Election I^al>our is fighting 
for these five points — (1) the Eight Hour Day,' (2) the i-and for the 
People, (3) the Abolition pf the Workhouse, (4) Taxation of large 
incomes and inheritancefi, (5) Protective labour legislation. If work- 
men were so foolish as to dissipate their forde^y pressing for attention 
to subjects of minor importance they would pay the penalty, 'and see 
themselves tricked aivi foiled as they have been often before. They 
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buvo the numerical. strength, if they have tlie political sagacity and 
cohesion, to get their way on these five joints. If they still lack 
insight ami resolution, no tinkering with the macliinery of elections 
will avail them anything, and they will gnly have themselves tojthank 
if the evils they coinpkiin of are not seriously attacked for another 
fi\e or ten years. 

There are, of course, many points of national policy on which the 
Labour party has a strong opinion, and which \t will press with all 
the means at its command. I do not wish to complicate the issue 
by raiding thc*e now, but there is one which must be mentioned. 
No one can feel more keenly than he ^ho .has tried to raise the 
standard of comfort and improve the josition of the working classes 
tlnjt the abu*e of intoxicating drink is one of the most potent factors 
in creating their degradation and senility. I believe that an over- 
whelming proportion of thefce who know the lives of the ]>oor are in 
favour of reducing in every reasonable way t lie facilities^ fr>r getting 
drunk. 

There i- one further change which iloe* not recommend itself to 
workmen more than to otlier citizens who \vi*h to see Parliament 
heeome a manufactory of nut iotml legislation, not of personal notoriety. 
The time during which a single member may occupy the attention 
of the Ilmt-e dioutd be strictly limited. I believe the available time 
divided bv the number of members would givo to each something 
like four minute* and a half. I pro]M»*e f making due extra allowance 
for .spokesmen of the (iov eminent ami ]H>rliap**of the Opjnjsition, that 
each member when lie ha* eonsumed ten time* bis proportion, or 
>ti\ forty-live minutes, should be silent for the remainder of the 
week. Nine out of t<n voter* will agree with me that the country 
would lose nothing by such a regulation. 

The policy of the labour party at the General Election is plain. 
Having resolved on the definite demands they are going to make on 
the next Parliament, they must takf measures to compel acquiescence. * 
fflio number of available candidates of their own party, with the. 
essential qualifications of energy, ability, and reputation, is necessarily 
small, and these can only succeed in constituencies where workmen 
voters outnumber the other classes, and have thoroughly learnt the 
necessity for resolute and indc]H»ndeiit political action. But in every 
constituency it can be made known that the labour vote, be it large 
or small, goes solid for the candidate whose pledges on the five 
points of the Lifbour (’barter are the most satisfactory, provided that 
there is reason to believe the pledges wiH be fulfilled, and that he 
who makes them will vote. in the House against his own party to 
further tjm Labour platform.* .If this be done, no Ministry will be 
able to carry on the government for six weeks without giving seeu- 
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rity for a- substantial instalment of the reforms "which workmen are 
determined to have. 

When the moderate nature of the programme here set forth i* 
considered, it seems probable f that there will be no great difficulty in 
carrying it through the House. The public ic quite alive to the fact 
that something must be done for labour, and there Are few who 
would not rather see the ‘ collective wisdom * of the nation busied on 
these practical matters than occupied in the flogging of dead horses. 
Still it must be made very clear to party politicians that there must 
be no trifling on the subject. Should gra\e danger from without 
threaten our country, the Labour jMirty will hold its hand fiom its 
special work until such foreign complications be settled. Under any 
other circumstances it will strive for the attainment of its objects with 
the most complete indifference to the convenience of Government pr 
Opposition. • . 

If .II. ('UAMFIOX 
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